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PREFACE 


In the Monthly General Meeting for August 1864 of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Dr. W. N. Lees, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, read a memorandum i detailing 
the progress of Persian historical works in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series and the policy decided on in connection with the publication 
of such works. In discussing the projected publication of the 
‘ Muntakhab al-Tawdnkh or the Tdrikh i Baddoni \ which had 
been suggested by Mr. E. B. Cowell in 1862 2 , he referred to the 
‘ Tdrikh i Nizdml or the Tabaqdt i Akbari' as a very important 
work of reference and added that it is well worth consideration, 
however, whether in conjunction with this work, we should not 
publish in lieu thereof a certain portion of the Tabaqat i Akbari 
which Abd al Qadir professes only to have abridged and which 
all later historians have made good use of ; the consideration 
of this suggestion, however, was deferred to a future meeting. 
In 1868 he wrote 3, ‘Mt is inconceivable to me why so erroneous 
an estimate seems to have been formed of the Tabakdt-uAkbar- 
Shdhi that it has not attracted more attention. It is the history 
which joins on to the Tdrikh-i-FlrQZ-Shdhi, and is admitted 
by all contemporary and subsequent authors to be the standard 
history in continuation of those authorities. Unquestionably 
then the thread of the narrative as given by Nizam ud-^n 
Ahmad should be taken up where the authors of the Tdrlkh4- 
Flroz-Shdhl have dropped it, giving him the preference to ’Abd 
al-^adir of Badaon, or any other author, however excellent.” 
Blochmann^ in 1869 remarked “It is a matter of regret that 
the printing of the Tabaqat i Nizam i BakhshI was allowed to be 
deferred”. Unfortunately nothing further happened till the 


1 Joum. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. XXXIII, pp. 464-469 (1864). 

2 See Blochmann, Joum, Asiat, Soc, Bengal, vol. XXXVIII, pt. i, 
pp. 115, 116 (1869). 

8 Joum, Roy, Asiat, Soc, (n.s,) vol. IH, p. 453 (1868). 

^ Blochmann, op, cit,, p. 115 (1869). 
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work was taken up by Mr. Brajendranath De in 1911, and the 
first fascicles of the text and translation of the first volume were 
issued in 1913. After this date the work remained in abeyance 
till the author was induced to take it up again in August 1925, 
and publication of the text and translation of the first volume 
ending with the fall of the Afghan Kings of Dehli was completed 
in 1927. The second volume of the text, ending with the 38th 
year of Akbar’s reign and accounts of the Amirs of high rank, 
the Shail^a of Hindustan, the Haldma and the poets of the reign 
of Akbar, was issued in 1931, while the printing of the English 
translation was completed in 1936—some 4 years after the death 
of Mr. De. The text of the third volume was completed by 
Shams-ul-‘Ulama Khan Bahadur Hidayat Hosain from an in¬ 
complete manuscript prepared by Mr. De in 1935. The work 
of editing and completing the third volume of the translation 
was assigned to me in April 1939; it was hoped that I would have 
the collaboration of Prof. Mahfuz-ul-Haqq in this work, but this 
has not been possible. The first half of the volume was 
published in July and the concluding part is now issued. 

It is a matter of regret that a historical work of such im¬ 
portance, which the Society hoped in 1864 to publish at an early 
date, should have been delayed for almost three quarters of a 
century, but this was due to a variety of causes among which 
may be mentioned several large works which were being published 
by the Society, lack of funds and probably also the issue of a 
lithograph edition of the Tabaqdt by the Newal Krshore Press, 
Lucknow, in 1875. 

The subject-matter in the following pages of the preface 
has been arranged under the following heads: 

1. Life of IQiwajah Nizamuddin Almad Bakbshi. 

2. Tabaqdt4-Akbarly its sources and importance. 

3. Life of Mr. Brajendranath De, M.A., I.C.S. (retd.), 

the editor and translator of the work. 

4. Concluding remarks and acknowledgments. 

Life of KpwUah Ni?1muddIn Ahmad BabbshI. 

The author is variously styled as Mirza N4amu*d-dln 
A^imad, Sk^ajah Ni?amu-d-din Abmad or Nizami {vide Lowe's 
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translation of ‘ MuntakhabuH-Tawdrlkh \ vol. II, p. 479, 
1924). In Mmiljfir^uUUmard he is called ^wajah Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, while by Abu-l-Fa^l Mir Abu Turab 2 , Firishtah, and 
others the appellation of BaJAshl is added after his name. 

Unfortunately the information about the life of the author 
is very limited, and the two accounts in Madthlr-uhUmard ® 
and by Elliot ^ seem to be based only on casual references in 
TahaqdUi-Akhany Akbarndma, A%n4‘Akban and MuntaJ^hab-ul- 
lubdb. None of the authors give the date or year of the birth 
of Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad, and the information in this 
connection from contemporary sources is rather conflicting. 
Mrs. Beveridge in her translation of Bdbur-Ndma ^ states that 
Nizamuddin Ahmad was not born till 20 years after Babur’s 
death. As Babur died on Jumada I, 937 a.h. (December 
26, 1530 A.D.) this would mean that the Khwajah was born 
in 956 or 957 a.h. (1549 or 1550 a.d.). According to Al- 
Badaoni (vide Lowe, op. cit., pp. 411, 412) Mirza Nizamuddin 
Ahmad died at the age of forty-five in the 38th year of Akbar’s 
reign of a burning fever on the 23rd Safar, 1003 a.h. (7th 
November, 1594 a.d.), which would mean that he was born 
some time in 958 a.h. (1551 a.d.). According to Shaikh 
Ilahdad Faidi Sirhindi, the author of Akbar-Ndma (vide Dowson 
in EllioVa History of India, vol. VI, p. 130, 1875) he died at the age 
of nearly 48 years on the 22nd Safar, 1003 a.h. in the 39th year 


1 Akhamdmaj text edition, vol. Ill, p. 605 (1886) and Beveridge’s 
translation of vol. Ill, p, 924 (1912-1939). In these notes various volumes 
of the Akhamdma and the A'ln-i-Akhari are cited as they have been issued 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series. It may, however, be noted that the 
A*in, which has been issued in three volumes, really formed the third 
and final volume of Akhamdma (see Blochmann’s preface to the first 
volume of the A‘in, Phillott’s edition, p. v, 1939). 

* Mir Abu Turab Vail’s History of Gujarat, edited by E. Denison Ross, 
p. 104 (1909). 

^ Maa%%r^ul’Umard by Samsamud-Dowla Shah Nawaz l^an. Biblio¬ 
theca Indica edition, vol. 1, pp. 060-664 (1887-1894). 

^ Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, pp. 180-184 (1849) and Elliot's History of India, vol. V, 
pp. 178-180 (1873), 

Bdbur-Ndma, vol. U, p. 704 (1921). 
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of Akbar’s reign. Al-Badaoni’s statement, in view of the fact 
that he was a close friend of Niz^muddin Ahmad, and was 
actively associated with him in the compilation of the Tabaqdt, 
appears to be more reliable, and I have little hesitation in 
accepting it as correct. The year of his birth may, therefore, 
be taken as 968 a.h. or 1551 a.d. 

Unfortunately we have very little information about 
Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad’s ancestry beyond the fact that 
he was the son of IQiwajah Muqim Harawi (of Herat), who was 
one of Babur’s officials and about the close of his reign was the 
Diwdn-i-buyvidi i. After the death of Babur, when Gujarat 
was conquered by Humayun and the province of Ahmadabad 
was entrusted to Mirza ‘Askari in 1535 A.D., Wiwajah Muqim 
was appointed his wazlr. He accompanied Humayun to Agra 
when the latter fled after his defeat by Sher Iffian Sur at Chausa 
in Bihar on 26th June, 1539. Khwajah Muqim also, according 
to the Tahaqdt (De’s translation of vol. I, p. i) and MadtMr-uU 
Umard, served under Akbar; this is again referred to in the 
Tahaqdt (De’s translation of vol. II, p. 336) where in the account 
of the twelfth year it is stated “the author’s father remained 
in Agra, performing government work.” 

We know very little about the earlier years of life or the 
education of the young Ifliwajah, but according to Dowson^ 
he was one of the pupils of ‘Mulla All Sher’, a learned man, 
and the father of Faidi Sirhindl, the author of Akhar-Ndma, 
There can be little doubt, however, that Nizamuddin Ahmad was 
a well-educated and well-read young man who, “according to the 
instructions of his worthy father 3, occupied himself with the 
study of historical works, which brightens the intellect of the 


1 According to Mrs. Beveridge *‘a Barrack-officer” {Bdhur-Ndma, 
vol. n, p. 703, note 2), but Dowson translates Diwdn4-huyutdt as the 
Diujdn of the household {Elliot*^ History of India, vol. V, p. 178, 1873). 

2 Elliotts History of India, vol. VX, p. 116 (1876), 

3 In this connection also see Mrs. Beveridge’s remarks where she 
conjectures that Khwajah Muqim lived long enough “to impress the worth 
of historical writing on his son” and probably ” transmitted his recollec¬ 
tions to him ” {vide Bdbur-Ndma, vol. II, p. 693, 1921). 
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studious and inspires the intelligent with awe; and by the study 
of the accounts of the travellers in the stages of the journey of 
existence, which is like a progress of the soul rubbed off the 
rust of his nature.” ^ In addition to being a student of history 
and literature Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad was a patron of 
poets and apparently himself used to write poetry, though 
except for the few stray verses in the Tabaqdt, no extensive 
poetical work by the author is known. A reference, however, 
to Al-Badaoni2 shows that various poets such as Amani, Baqa’i, 
Hayati and Sarfi were invited to Gujarat by the Khwajah during 
the seven years of his stay in that province, and they flourished 
under his patronage. It was also during this time that he started 
writing his Tabaqdt, and had as his associate Mir Ma‘sum of 
Bhakkar, who was distinguished as a man of learning and histo¬ 
rian 3. The interest of Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad in historical 
matters and his skill as a writer is evidenced by the fact that 
when the Emperor Akbar ordered the preparation ^ of a history of 
the Kings of Islam in 990 a.h. (1582 a.d.) he employed the 
Khwajah as one of the seven authors for its compilation. Accord¬ 
ing to Elliot (1849, op, cit., p. 179) ‘‘the compiler of the Sahlhu- 
1-Akhbar attributes another work on Indian History under the 
name of Tarikh-i-Brich, to the author of the Tabakat-i-Akberi, 
but I am not aware that there is any good authority for the state¬ 
ment.” I have also not been able to find any other reference 
beyond a reference in the account of Sarup Chand’s ‘ Sahihu-1- 
Akhbar ’ in Elliot's History of India, vol. VIII, p. 314 (1877). 


1 Tabaqdt, De’s translation of vol. I, j). iv (1911). 

2 Muntahhabu-'t-tawdrlJshy Haig’s translation of vol. Ill (1925). 

® See A'ln-i-Akbarl, translation of Blochmann, vol. I, Phillott’s 
edition, p, 679 (1939). 

* Vide Muntakhabu't’taivdrlkh, Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 328 
(1924). This is the famous Tanfit^-i-Alfly the introduction of which was 
written by Abu-1-Fadl, but curiously the Emperor commanded its pre¬ 
paration in 990 A.H. even though the history was to deal with the events 
that had happened “in the seven zones for the last one thousand years.” 
See A'ln-i-Akharl, translation of Blochmann, vol. I, revised by Phillott, 
pages xli and 113 (1939). 
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His interest in Sufism and theology is indicated by his 
association with §ufis Shaikhs and religious people in general. 
He may thus be assumed to have had a religious frame of mind, 
and his writings and the regard in which he was held by such 
bigoted Muhammadans as Al-Badaoni seem to indicate that he 
must have been quite orthodox in his views and observances 2 . 
Miyan Kamal-ud-din Husain of Shiraz 2 , a well-known religious 
leader, wrote to Al-Badaoni after the Khwajah^s death as follows; 
“For a long time I endured great grief and sorrow from hearing 
of the death of that repository of humanity, inseparably con¬ 
nected with liberality, him (sic) who had acquired all perfections, 
Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and from the passing away of all the 
excellence of that phoenix of the age and of his love and faithful 
affection for you, my lord.” After his recall from Gujarat in 
1689 A.D., when he came into'closer contact with the Emperor 
Akbar, he became less orthodox—apparently in accordance 
with the prevailing atmosphere of the Royal Court, and does 
not appear to have looked askance at the innovations of the 
Divine Faith (Din Ildhl) of the Emperor. Nizamuddin Ahmad’s 
ruse in mentioning Shaikh Husain’s name when some of the 
orthodox leaders ^ were summoned to the Imperial Court, also 
indicates the skilful way in which he managed to keep himself 
safe from his own religious beliefs being questioned. This view 
is confirmed by Blochmann (loc, cit., 1869, p. 138) who in 
commenting on the change in the religious feelings of Al-Badaoni 
resulting from his past misfortunes and exclusion from Akbar’s 
Court, sums up the situation in the following sentences: “He 
may have found it necessary’I 0 assume a more conciliating 
attitude towards the ‘heretics’ of the Court, and the members 


* Vide Muntakhahu-H-tawdrlkh . Haig's traaslation of vol. Ill, p. 167 
(1925). 

2 See Al-BadaonI in. Ranking's translation of vol. I of Muntahhabu- 
UUmdrlJslkf p* 9, where he is described as “a kind and complaisant man of 
wealth, orthodox and religiously disposed." 

8 Vide MufUakkabu-H-taivdri ^h . Haig's translation of vol. Ill, 
pp. 186, 187 (1926). 

^ Vide Haig's translation of Muntakh(dm-H-tau>dHkht vol. 1II» pp* 137, 
138, 151; and iLowe's translation of vol. II, p. 309. 
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of Akbar’s ‘Divine Faith’, who were in office and had partly 
brought about his pardon. He may have imitated the example 
of his friend Nizamuddin, the historian, who, though a pious 
Muslim, managed to rise higher and higher in Akbar’s favour 
by keeping his religious views to himself.” 

In addition to being a scholar he was a good soldier and 
administrator, as is clear from the meagre records available 
from such sources as the Tahaqdt and the Ahharndma. There 
is practically no reference anywhere to any office held by the 
Khwajah up to about the thirty-fifth year of his life, the 29th 
year (vide infra) of Akbar’s reign, though according to the 
Dha^lrat-uUKhwdnln he was, at the beginning of his career, 
Akbar’s Dlwdn of the presence (Diwdn4~Hudur), but no mention 
of this appointment is made in any other work. In the account 
of the 12th year of the reign (974 a.h., 1567 a.d.) the author 
states (De’s translation of vol. II, p. 336) that when the Emperor 
went to attack *Ali Quli Khan the author remained at Agra with 
his father, and spread a vague rumour about the heads of Khan 
Zaman and Bahadur Hian having been brought to Agra. From 
the 12th to the 27th year (1567-1582 a.d.) of the reign there is 
no mention anywhere of Nizamuddin Ahmad, but he was ap¬ 
parently closely associated with the Emperor as one of the 
Court officials, for after crossing the Sind Sagar, the Emperor 
sent him with a message to Shahzada Shah Murad (vide De, 
loc. cit., p. 549, but Al-Badaoni says “to the prince Shah Murad 
and the Amirs'' vide Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 302). He 
traversed seventy-five karohs “in one day and night” and after 
delivering the message to the Shahzada, returned with his 
reply to the Emperor at Peshawar. He then accompanied the 
Emperor on his march to Kabul and must have held some im¬ 
portant post, for when the Emperor ^ had a list of all pious 


^ Vide Madt^lr-ul-Umard, text vol. I, p. 661, and Dowson in Elliot's 
History of India^ vol. V, p. 178 (1873). 

2 See Lowe’s translation of MuntakhabuU-tawdrikht vol. II, p. 306. 
A curious inaccuracy to which reference may be made occurs here. Al- 
Badaoni here states that he had become acquainted with ^wajah Ni^am- 
uddln Ahmad about a year back, Le., about 989 a.h. or 1681 a.d., but 
Blochmann (op. ctf., p, 122), apparently misinterpreting the reference to 
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people (Lowe translates JUf as the people of piety), 

who were accompanying the army or were absent, prepared by 
the Sadr-i-Jahdn, he arranged that Al-Badaoni, who was 
absent, be shown in the return as sick. In the 29th ^ year of 
Akbar’s reign (991 a.h., 1583 a.d.) the government of Gujarat 
was transferred from Shihabuddin to 1‘tmad IQian who, after 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud, had been the virtual king of 
Gujarat till its conquest by Akbar in 980 a.h., and Khwajah 
Nizamuddin Ahmad was appointed the Ba^shl Abu Turab’s 


Nizamuddln Ahmad’s activities at Agra in 974 a.h. referred to above and 
in the Muntakhah (text, vol. IT, p. 99), states that Al-Badaoni met him at 
Agra in 974 “and became his warm friend.” 

1 Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad in the Tabaqdt (De’s translation of 
vol. II, p. 561, 1936) includes this in the account of the events of the 29th 
year which begins on page 558 and is followed by Al-Badaoni (Lowe’s 
translation of vol II of MuntakhabuH-tawdrlkhy p. 332) and in Madd^lr- 
ul-Umard (text edition, vol. I, p. 661). Abu-1-Fadl in Akbarndma (vol. 
Ill, text edition, p. 403, English translation, p. 596) states, these appoint¬ 
ments took place in the 28th year of the reign. In this connection refer¬ 
ence may be made to De {Tabaqdt, English translation of vol. II, p. 559, 
note 1) where several discrepancies in the dates between Akbamd?na and 
Tabaqdt are pointed out; the former places the various events enumerated 
by De a year advance of the dates given in the latter. Inaccuracies in 
regard to the reckonings of the years of Akbar’s reign on the part of Nizam¬ 
uddin Ahmad are pointed out by Al-Badaoni {vide Lowe’s translation 
of vol. II, pp. 353, 363), and he explains these as being due to the author 
having not taken into account “the intercalated days, which every three 
years makes a difference of one lunar month, there is a difference in each 
cycle of a whole year, between the sol^r and lunar years”, and his being 
away from the Imperial Camp in Gujarat. After the death of Nizamuddln 
Ahmad the dates in the Tabaqdt were checked and at least one corrected 
by his son Muhammad Sharif. In spite of the above, as Al-Badaoni follows 
the Tabaqdt, it seems that the dates as they now stand in the Tabaqdt are 
the corrected dates. 

According to Denison Ross {A History of Gujarat, introduction, 
p, 6, 1909) the year in which ‘ I’timad Khan was made governor of 
Gujarat’was 992 a.h. (1583 a.d.). 

2 NizAmuddin Ahmad’s name is included in the list of BaJchshis 
of Akbar’s reign {vide Phillott’s edition of Blochmann’s translation of 
A'ln-i-Akbari, vol. I, p. 596), and appcurently at this time no distinction 
was made between BaMkshl and Mir Bakbehl, as what is called BakhsM 
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account {he. cit., pp. 100, 101) of these appointments is rather 
vague, but in the Tahaqdt (p. 563) the author refers to his joining 
I‘tmad Khan at Bijapur en route to AhmadabM after his appoint¬ 
ment as the Baf^shl. The vacillating policy in reference to the 
affairs in Gujarat ^ adopted by I‘tmad Khan and the disturbances 
due to the intrigues of Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan and Qutb- 
uddin Kian led to Ahmadabad being occupied by Nannu or 
Muzaffar Gujarati, and the rout of the Imperial forces outside 
the town. The Khwajah sent an account of all that had happened 
to Akbar, and as a result Mirza Khan ^ son of Bairam Hian was 
sent with a well-equipped army to quell the disturbances in 
Gujarat. It is not necessary to deal here with the campaign 
against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat, but a review of the period 
distinctly shows that throughout the campaign and earlier 
Nizamuddin Ahmad proved a very valuable officer, and whether 
as a commander, and even as an active fighter, he gave a 
very good account of himself. 

He successfully carried out negotiations with Shihabud¬ 
din, made arrangements for the defence of Ahmadabad in the 

ill the Tahaqdt is Mtr BaMkM in Muntathab‘Ut~tawdrlkh. Abu-l«FadI 
in his introduction of the A*m {vide Phillott, loc. cit.y p. 5) mentions 
the Mlr-bakhshl as one of the nobles of the State, and Blochmann 
gives “Paymaster of the court” as its equivalent. For an account 
of Bakhshl see Banaisi Prasad, History of Shahjahan (1932), page 276, 
from which it appears that this officer “ was the head of the Military Depart¬ 
ment, and looked after recruitment, reviews, and other similar affairs 
connected with the army.” Further distinction had been introduced 
in reference to the Mir or Chief BalHkshly while separate Bakhshis were 
attached to eewjh division during military campaigns. According to 
Sarkar {Moghul Administration, p. 24, 1924) there were three subordinate 
Bahhshis at the end of * Aurangzib’s reign ’. In view of the above and 
the active part played by Nizamuddin Ahmad in the military campaigns 
and the administration of Gujarat, the equivalents pay-master (De, 
op. cit.) and paymaster-general (Lowe, loc. cit., p. 393) hardly appear to be 
appropriate. For a detailed discussion of Ba^hshi and its various grades 
see Irwine —The Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 37-40 (1903). 

1 See Beveridge’s translation of Akbamdma, vol. Ill, pp. 607-611, 
and Tahaqdt, De’s translation of vol. 11, pp. 663-567. 

* Tabaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, pp. 567, 571, 672, and 
Beveridge’s translation of Akbamdma, vol. Ill, p. 613. 
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absence of the main force, defeated the forces of Sher Khan 
at Jutanah, arranged for the attack on Muzaffar’s forces by 
Qutbuddin Khan from Bahroj and Baroda, attacked Muzafifar’s 
army from the rear at Sarkhej which resulted in its defeat, 
and later was mainly responsible for the defeat of MuzafFar 
in the hills of Nadot. For his services in the Gujarat campaign 
he was honoured with the gift of a horse and a robe of honour and 
an increase in his stipend. Later he carried out a successful 
campaign in Sorath and in the Ran of Kach. Mirza Khan, who 
had meanwhile been honoured with the title of Irtari Khdndn, was, 
at his own request, recalled to the Royal Court, and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad with Qulij Khan and Naurang Hian was left in charge 
of Gujarat. During the Kbdn Khdndn'$ absence Nizamuddin 
Ahmad proved a very energetic officer, and successfully carried 
out a protracted campaign against Muzaffar and his partisans 
in the Ran of Kach, and later subjugated the KoUs and Ordssi- 
yaha in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar. His skill as a 
commander and administrator is indicated throughout all these 
campaigns by the fact of his skillfully arranging the movements 
of the troops, attacking the enemy before its forces could be 
consolidated, his ruse for the relief of Akhar, launching vigorous 
rear attacks in various battles, the establishments of thdnas or 
military posts and the construction of forts. 

This very successful term of office culminated in the 
Kh wajah’s being summoned to the Imperial Court in 996 A.H., 
when A*zam Khan was appointed as the Governor of Gujarat 
Nizamuddin Ahmad traversed a distance of some 600 karoha 
in the course of twelve days, and reached Lahore on the 3rd 
Nauroz of the 35th year of Akbar’s reign. According to Al- 
Badaoni^, Akbar gave orders that the camel-drivers should 
appear before him in the Mai>jar in the same condition in which 
they had arrived, and they were a wonderful spectacle. After 
that he received boundless favours from the Emperor, and gained 
a great ascendancy over the mind of his royal patron. It was 

1 For details see J^abaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, pp. 663-596, 
where references to other works and several discrepancies in dates and the 
different accounts are noted. 

2 See Lowe’s translation of MuntakhabuH-tawdrikh, vol. II, p. 384, 
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about this time that he was appointed in-charge of the provinces 
of Ajmir, Gujarat and Malwah, apparently of the Kbdl^d lands 
Towards the end of Sha^ban, 999 a.h., he was granted the jpar- 
ganah of Shamasabad as his jdglr and was allowed five months* 
leave of absence to arrange matters there. In the year 1000 
A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) when Asaf Khan BaJ^shl was appointed 
to the Kabul campaign, Nizamuddin Ahmad was appointed as 
the Ba^shl ^ in his place. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad accompanied Akbar to Kashmir, and 
apparently was a great favourite of the Emperor at this time. 
His account of Kashmir is not very detailed and the history 
of Akbar terminates with the end of the 38th year of his reign. 
The author describes it as having been written ‘‘in a summary 
manner by the pen of broken writing” .... “ but most of the 
great events have been succinctly narrated ”. “ If life helps (me) 

and God’s favour helps (me), the events of the coming years also, 
if the dear God so wills, will be noted down, and will be made a 
part of this worthy book. Otherwise, anyone who may be guided 
by the grace of God, having engaged himself in writing it down, 
will attain to great good fortune.” ® 

While staying at Lahore in attendance on the Emperor, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad laid out or purchased a garden, and it was 
in this garden that he was buried after his death. At this time 
he is described by Al-Badaoni as having “entered on affairs 
with great energy and activity. He became the focus of all sorts 
of favours from the Emperor, and the recipient of his perfect 
trust with regard to his ability, good sense, sincerity, honesty 
and perseverance.” He would probably have risen to much 
greater heights, but “suddenly at the very acme of his eminence, 
and the height of his activity, to the disappointment of the hopes 
of friends and strangers a dreadful blow was received from Fate, 
and at the age of forty-five he succumbed to a burning fever.” ^ 

^ See Beveridge’s translation of Akharnama, vol. Ill, p. 924. 

* See Lowe’s translation of Muntakhabu't-tawdrikh, vol. II, p. 393. 
According to Lowe, BalJkshl was the paymaster-general. 

3 Vide (pdbaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, p. 662. The last sentence 
is quoted incorrectly in the life of the author in Mad^W-id-Umard, 

^ Lowe’s translation of MuntakhabuH-tawdrikh, vol. II, p. 411. 
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The events preceding his death are described in greater 
detail in Akharndma^ where it is stated that on 14th Safar, 
1003 A.H. (19th October, 1694 a.d.), at Shaham ‘Ali, near 
Lahore, he developed high fever while on a hunting expedition 
with the Emperor. His sons obtained leave to convey him to 
Lahore, but he died on the 23 rd ^ Safar (28th October, 1594 a.d.) 
on the banks of the river Ravi. 

In the Akbarndma (loc. cit.) it is stated that Akbar’s “dis¬ 
cerning heart was somewhat grieved, and he begged for forgive¬ 
ness for him at the court of God. Strangers and acquaintances 
mourned, and honesty (rdatl) indulged in grief.” 

Al-Badaoni’s account {vide Lowe, op. p. 412) is more 
detailed and is quoted here to indicate the regard and reverence 
in which he was held by all: 

“There was scarcely anyone of high or low degree 
in the city, who did not weep over his bier, and recall his 
gracious qualities, and gnaw the back of the hand of regret.” 

The last line of the QiVah which was composed on this occasion 
gives the year (1003 a.h.) of his death: 

(A priceless pearl has left the world.) 

TARIKH-I-AKBARl: its sources and importance. 

Before dealing with the work itself it would be useful to 
add a note here regarding the various names assigned to it. 
The author in his introduction^ designated it the Tahaqdt4’ 


1 Beveridge’s translation of Akbarndma, vol. Ill, p. 1006. 

® Fai^I Sirhindl in Akhbar-Ndma, as noted already, gives 22nd 
Qafar, 1003 a.h. as the date of death of Khwajah Ni^&muddin Ahmad 
BakhshI {vide Dowson in Elliot's History of India, vol, VI, p. 130, 1876); 
this is certainly incorrect. 

3 Text edition of Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh by L^s, Kabir al-Din 
Ahmad and Ahmad Ali, vol. II, p. 398 (1866). 

* See De’s translation of vol. I, p. 6 (1911). The date comes to 1001 
A.H. (60+900+1+40+10) or 1592 A.D. The author died in 1003 A.H., 
1594 A.D., and he was apparently working at it for several years before his 
death. See Ranking’s translation of Muntakh'ibu-t-tawdrlkh, vol. I, pp. 9, 
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Akhar-Shdhl and stated that the word Nizami, the name of the 
author, gives the chronogram of the date of its compilation. In 
Raudai’-ut-Tahirln by Tahir Muhammad, the work is called 
Tdrl^-i-Sultdn Nizami but this name has not been adopted 
by any of the later writers. The work is called the TanM- 
i-Nizdml by Muhammad Ha^shim Khafi Klian in MuntaJ^ab-uU 
lubdb (vide text-edition in the Bibliothem Indica series, vol. 1, 
p. 238, 1869). The same name was also used by ‘Abd-uI-Qadir, 
also known as Al-Badaoni^, in his Muntakhab-vt-tawdrlJ^, 
but he also calls it ‘ Nizdmu4-7\mdrik^ ’ (vide Ranking’s English 
translation in the Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, pp. 9, 
10, 1898). Firishtah (TdrlJ^-i-Firishtah, Persian text, Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, p. 4, 1884) designated it as the TdrlJ^- 
i-Nizdmuddln Ahmad BaJchshi, and Col. Briggs in his translation 
(History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, vol. I, 
Author’s Preface, p. xlviii, 1829) calls it ‘ History of Nizam-ood~ 
Been Ahmud Bu1chshy\ Blochmann (he. cit., p. 115), as noted 
already, calls it ‘Tabaqdt i Nizam i Bakhshl'. Several manu¬ 
scripts, however, bear the name Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, and under this 
name the work is cited in various descriptive catalogues of Persian 
Manuscripts in most well-known European libraries (for details 


10, footnote 2, 1898). In this connection reference may also be made to Al- 
Badaoni’s remarks where in his description of the events of the year 1002 

he says “Let not the intelligent reader be ignorant of the fact that 
as to that which has boon written up to this point the source of the greater 
part of it is the Tabaqdt-i Akharl Shdhl {sic)j the date of which, I, 
this erring author, after much thought found to be Nizdml. Having 
persuaded the said author to allow me, 1 wrote a part of the book myself.” 
(Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 403). 

1 Vide W. H. Morley, A Descriptive CatalvgK^e of Historical Manu¬ 
scripts, p. 68 (1864), and Dowson in EllioVs History of India, vol. V, p. 177 
(1873). For details of the work Raudat-ut-Tdhirin see Beveridge, Journ. 
As, Soo, Bengal (n.s.) vol. XIV, pp. 269-277 (1918). Unfortunately the 
only manuscript of this work in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 42, vide Ivanofps Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, p. 13, 
1924) is incomplete, and I have not, therefore, been able to verify this 
reference. 

2 For a critical note in reference to Al-Baddoni see Blochmann, loc, 
^it,,pp, 119, 120 (1869). 
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see M. Hidayat Hosain’s preface to TdrM4-Shdhl, p. vii,, 
footnote 1, 1939). This name was apparently first adopted by 
Elliot 1 who remarked that “the name by which it is best known 
in literary circles is Tabakat-i-Akberi’', and this was also 
selected for the edition issued by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in preference to Tabaqdt4-Akhar-Shdhi, to avoid confusion 
with a work of the same name by Khwajah ‘Ata Beg Qazvini 
written about 1014 a.h., 1606 a.d. According to Ranking (loc. 
cit.) the work is simply known as ‘ Tabaqat/ while Lees {Journ. 
Roy, As. Soc. (n.s.) vol. Ill, p. 455, 1868) erroneously designates 
it as the ' Tdrl!^4-Tabakdt-i-Akbar-8Mhl \ 

Beveridge ^ in dealing with the sources of Akbarndma 
stated that the ‘ Tabaqat-Akbari ’ and ‘Badayuni’s abridg¬ 
ment thereof ’ (Munta^ab-ut-tawdri^) “were probably written 
under Akbar’s orders or inspired by his action.’’ In the intro¬ 
duction to Akbarndma ^ while referring to Abu-l-Fadl’s love 
for sources or the QuelleUy he remarked that “to him we owe not 
only the Akbarndma but also the Memoirs of Gulbadan Begam, 
Jauhar the ewer-bearer, Bajazat (Bayazid) Biyat and perhaps 
Nizamu-d-din’s history”. Neither of the two views is upheld 
by a study of the contemporary sources. Tfhe work was started 
and completed by the author at his own initiative and there is 
no mention anywhere of either Akbar or Abu-1-Fadl having 
sponsored or inspired its compilation. He certainly was helped ^ 
in the work by such friends as Mir Ma^^um of Bhakkar 5, ‘Abdul 
Qadir Al-Badaoni ® and others, but the major part of the work 


A Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, vol. I (the only volume ever issued), p. 179 (1849). Also see 
Elliot's History of India, vol. V, p. 177 (1873). 

2 Joum, Asiat. Soc. Bengal {n.s.) vol. XIV, p. 469 (1919). 

* Akbarndma, Beveridge’s translation of vol. Ill, introduction 
p. xi (1939). 

^ MadQ^lr-uUUmard, text edition, vol. I, p. 663. 

® For an cu^count of this great author, historian and administrator 
see A'in4‘AkbaH, Phillott’s edition of Bloohmann’s translation of vol. 
pp. 678-580 (1939). 

® Lowe’s translation of Muntakhabu'i-tatcdrlkh, vol. II, p. 403. 
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was his own composition, based on a study of several historical 
works and such independent information as he could collect 
from various sources by research and industry i. His history 
of the Akbar’s reign is based on personal observations, on in¬ 
formation obtained from firsthand sources and probably to some 
extent on Abu-l-Fadl’s opus magnum the Akharndma^. 

In the introduction and dedication of the Tabaqdt Wiwajah 
Nizamuddin Ahmad explains the genesis of the work as follows: 

‘‘It came to the dull understanding of the author 
that he should, with the pen of truth and candour, write 
a comprehensive history which should present in a clear 
style, in its different sections, an account of the Empire 
of Hindustan from the time of Sabuktigin which began 
with the year 367 A.H., when Islam first appeared in the 
country of Hindustan, to the year 1001 a.h., corresponding 
with the thirty-seventh year of the Divine era, which was 
inaugurated at the epoch-making accession of His Majesty, 
the vicegerent of God; and should embellish the end of each 
section with the story of the victories of His Majesty’s 
glorious army, which is as it were an introduction to the 
sublime chronicle of renown; then he should give a com¬ 
prehensive account of all the victories and events and occur¬ 
rences of His Majesty’s reign each in its own place. The 
details of these events are contained in the great history 
called the Akbar-namah, which that embodiment of all 
excellence, the learned in all truths and knowledge, the 
personification of worldly and spiritual perfection, the 
favoured of his Majesty the Emperor, the most erudite 
Sheikh Abul Fazl who is the preface of all excellence and 


1 The words in Madthlr {loc. cit.) are 

(j— 3 3 1 ^) 3 

® I have included Akharndnia as one of his sources, as it is mentioned 
in the introduction, but in view of various discrepancies in the accounts 
in the Tabaqdt and Akhamdma it is very doubtful whether he really 
utilized it to any extent in the compilation of his own History. 
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eminence has written with his wonder-inscribing pen, and 
has made a chronicle for all times/' ^ 

The history actually starts from about 377 a.h. corresponding 
to 986-987 A.D., and not 367 a.h. as stated by the author in 
the introduction; an account of the earlier years in a few 
lines merely introduces Amir Na^iruddin Sabuktigin and can 
by no stretch of imagination be regarded as a history of 
those years. According to the author, as will be seen from the 
quotation above, he deals with the history of India up to the 
year 1001 a.h. corresponding to the thiry-seventh year of Akbar’s 
reign, and apparently it was this which was responsible for 
Mr. De describing it on the title-pages of volume I, both of the 
text and the translation, and of the text edition of volume II, 
as ‘A History of India from the early Musalman Invasions to 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Akbar'. The work, on the 
other hand, as is clear from a perusal of the author’s concluding 

1 De’s translation of the Tabaqdt, vol, I, p. v. The corresponding 
passage of the Persian text nms as follows: 

y. ^ ^ 

b — 1 **r^ «^lb ^ 

3^ ^ JIao ^ ^ 

m ^ jK AA>Je ji AAaJs - 

A/oU ^ y 

sKif 

(JLAjI iS • iJciSjjSf wUaaxjJU Aj 4^1 j 

« AxA.U« ^Lt AjLwI^ 

It will be seen that ^ has been trans¬ 

lated by Mr. De as “comprehensive”, j <3*^ ixlA as “with the 
pen of truth and candour” and as “in a clear style”. 
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paragraph of the account of Akbar’s reign succinctly narrates 
the events up to the end of the 38th year corresponding to 1002 
A.H. (1593-1594 A.D.), and this is confirmed by a reference to the 
Akbarndma The consultation with the Hian ^anan regarding 
the Deccan campaign, which took place after the 8th Dai (or 
Di) of the 38th year near the town of Sultanpur (or Shaikbupur), 
is mentioned in the penultimate paragraph of the account of 
Akbar’s reign in the Tabaqdt. The mistake was corrected on 
the title-page of the translation of volume II, but to avoid 
ambiguity it would have been better to add the words ‘the 
end of’ before “the thirty-eighth year” or still better to use 
‘to the thirty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign’. 

Excluding the Akbarndma the author cites the following 
twenty-eight works which he utilized in the compilation of his 
Tabaqdt: 

1. Tdrlkh4- Yamlnl. 

2. TdrlJ^-i-Zain-uhAkhbdr, 

3. Raudat-us-Safd. 

4. Tdj-uUMadthir, 

5. Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl. 

6. Khazdin-uUFutuh. 

7. Tughluq-Ndmah, 

8. Tdri^’i-Flruzshdhl by Diyd Barni. 

9. Futuhdt~i~Flruzshdhl, 

10. TdrlWh-i-Mubdrakshdhl. 

11. FtUuh-us-Saldtln, 

12. TdrlJ^ Mahmudshdhl Hindwl (Mandui according to 

Rieu). 

13. TdriJ^ Mabmudshdhl Kburd Hindwl (Mandui ac¬ 

cording to Rieu). 

14. Tabaqdt4-Mahmudshdhl Oujardtl. 

15. Mcidthir4~Mahmudshdhl Oujardtl. 

16. Tdrll^’i-Muhammadl. 

17. Tdrl1^4-Bahddurshdhl. 

18. TdrlMi4-Bahamanl. 


1 fahaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, p. 652 (1936). 

2 Akbarndma, Beveridge’s translation of vol. Ill, p. 996 (1910-1939). 
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19. TdrlJ^-uNd^irl 

20. TdnJ^-i-Muzaffarshdhi. 

21. Tdrl^-i-Mlrzd Haidar, 

22. Tdrl^4-Kashmlr. 

23. Tdri1^4‘Sind, 

24. Tdrll^4-Bdburi. 

25. Wdqidt4-Bdburl, 

26. Tdrlj^-ulbrdhimshdhl. 

27. Wdqi'dt-i-Mushtdqi. 

28. WdqVat-uHadrat Jannat Ashiydnl Humdyun 

Bddshdh, 

Unfortunately some of the works cited in the Tabaqdt are 
not traceable, but I give below short bibliographical notes on the 
authorities referred to in the above list. 

1. TdnM AUYamlnl^ by Abu Na^r Muhammad bin 
^Abd al-Jabbar al-‘Utbi is a history of the first two Ghaznavid 
sovereigns Subuktigin and Mahmud. It was written about 411 
A.H. (1020 A.D,). This work has been translated into Persian, 
and an English translation of the Persian version by Reynolds 
was published for the Oriental Translation Fund, London, in 
1858. Full bibliographical details of this work were published 
by M. Hidayat Hosain in his Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Buhar Library, vol. II, pp. 260, 261 (1923). 

2. Kitdb Zain-uUA^bdr by Abu Sa‘id ‘Abd-ul-Hayy 
bin ad-Dahhak bin Mahmud Gardezi is a very rare historical 
work. Only two incomplete manuscripts ^ of this work are 
known, one in the library of King’s College, Cambridge (213), 
and the other in the Bodleian "Library, Oxford (Ouseley, 

-• Rieu (Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
vol. I, p. 220, 1879) cites numbers 19 and 20 as a single work under the 
title ‘ Tdrlkh-i-Ndsirl-u-Muzaffarshdhl but in the text the two read as: 

« 

* in Firightah and ‘ Turjooma Yemuny' in Briggg {loc. 

ciU, p. xlix). 

« For details see pages 1-4 of the Preface to Muhammad Nazim’s 
edition of sections i~xiii of Kitah Zain %Akhbar (E. G. Browne, Mem. 
Ser. I, 1928). 
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240); it has further been suggested that the Bodleian manu¬ 
script is only a copy of the one at King’s College, Cambridge. 

Zain-uhAJMdr is a general history of Persia from the 
Pishdadiyan dynasty, dealing particularly with the governors 
and rulers of Khurasan up to ca. 440 a.h. (1048 A.D.). Un¬ 
fortunately a large portion of the work is lost, but an edition 
of the first thirteen sections of the text was published by 
Muhammad Nazim 

As is pointed out by Muhammad Nazim, Khwajah Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad Bakbshi was the first author to utilize this work 
for his account of the Ohaznavid sovereigns in the TahaqdUi- 
Akbarl, and the discovery of this rare work must remain 
to his credit. Firishtah also includes Zain-ul-A^bdr amongst 
the sources of his TdrlJ^, but in view of the fact that his account 
of the period dealt with in the Zain was based mainly on the 
Tabaqdti it seems likely that he had only taken this reference 
from Nizamuddin Ahmad’s list. 

3. Raudat-us-Safd by Muhammad bin Khawand Shah bin 
Mahmud. Very little information is available about the birth 
or early life of the author, but he is stated to have died at Herat 
in 903 A.H. (1497 a.d.). Raudat is a work on general history, 
from the creation of the world to the author’s time. For details 
see Habib -uS‘Siyar, Bombay edition, volume II, pp. 198, 
339, and Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian Manu8crij>t8 in the 
British Museum, vol. I, p. 87 (1879). A full account of the work 
and translations of some extracts by Sir H. M. Elliot are published 
in Elliot's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 127-140 (1872). 

4. Tdj-uUMadthir by Hasan Nizami of Nishapur deals with 
the history of part of the reign of Mu‘izuddin (assassinated 
€02 A.H., 1206 A.D,), the entire reign of Qutbuddin Aibak 


1 Vide note 3, p. xxii. The editor cites EUioVs History of India, 
1869, as the first notice of this work. This is incorrect, as Elliot in his 
Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhamrnedan India, p. 83 
<1849), had published a detailed note regarding the Ouseley Manuscript 
No. 240 which is now preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; this was 
reprinted in Elliofs History of India, vol. IV, pp. 567, 668 (1872), while 
the 1809 reference cited by the editor is only a casual notice of the work 
in vol. II of the same publication (p. 432). 
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(602-607 A.H., 1206-1210 a.d.) and the first seven years of 
the reign of Shamsuddin Iltutmish (1211-1217 A.D.). A 
detailed account of the Taj was published in Elliofs History 
of India, vol. II, pp. 204-243 (1869), while Eth4 in the Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, vol. I, p. 209 (1901) 
gives full bibliographic references. 

5. Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl by Minhdj Siraj Juzjani is a very 
valuable historical work from the earliest times to 658 a.h. 
(1259 A.D.). The author in honour of his patron Nasiruddln 
Mahmud Shah, king of Delhi (644-664 a.h., 1246-1266 A.D.), 
named it Tabaqdt4-Ndsiri. A detailed account of the work 
was given in Elliot's History of India, vol. II, pp. 259-383 
(1869) and vol. VIII, pp. i-xxxi (1877), and full bibliographical 
references are given in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, pp. 72, 73 (1879). 

6. Khazdin-ul-Futuh or the Tdri^-i-'Aldl by Amir 
Khusrau is a short but very important contemporary history of 
the reign of ‘Alauddin dealing with the period 695-711 a.h. 
(1296-1312 A.D.). The work is very rare only two manuscripts, 
one in the British Museum (Or. 1638) and the other in King’s 
College Library, Cambridge, are known. A lithograph edition ^ 
based on the British Museum manuscript was published under 
the editorship of ‘ Moinul Haq ’ in 1927, but, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Mirza 3, it is ‘‘full of mistakes, due either 
to faulty transcription or to careless editing.” 

In his excellent study of Amir IQiusrau Dr. Mirza (pp. 222- 
225) has given a detailed list of contents of the historical 
material of the Khazdin^ul-Futuh and discussed its literary 
peculiarities; Prof. M. Habib ^ in his introduction to the text- 
edition had also dealt with the literary peculiarities and the 
historical importance of this work. 


1 For details see Mohammad Wahid Mirza— The Life and Works of 
Amir Khusrau, p. 226, footnote 1 (Punjab Univ, Orient, Pub,, Calcutta,. 
1936). 

2 The Khazainul Futuh edited by Syed Moinul Haq (Publications of 
the SuUania Hist, Soc., Aligrah, 1927). 

* M. W. Mirza, op, cU„ p. 226. 

* English Introduction by M. Ijtabib to M. Haq's text edition, 
pp. 1-16 (vide Note 2 supra). 
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7. Tughluq-Ndrmh by Amir Hiusrau was quite unknown 
till recently, as no copies of it are preserved in any of the European 
or Indian libraries. Al-Badaoni {MuntaJMu4-tawdn1^, Ban¬ 
king’s translation of vol. I, p. 301) remarks that it was the last 
of Amir Khusrau’s works, and “was written in verse in honour 
of the Sultan and in obedience to his order”. Ethe in his 
Gcatalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office ^ p. 405, 
in the account of Haft Iqllm, notes that the work consisted of 
3,000 baits (verses). A manuscript entitled Jahdngirndmah 
by Hayati Kashi in the personal library of Maultoa Habib-ur- 
Rahmto Shirwani of Habibganj was recently identified as the 
TugMuq-Ndmah of Amir Khusrau by the late Maulvi Rashid 
Ahmad An^ari. A detailed introduction, a summary of this 
work by the editor Saiyid Hashmi Faridabadi, an incomplete 
descriptive note by Maulvi Rashid Ahmad in Urdu, and 
the text was published at Aurangabad, Deccan, in 1352 a.h. 
(1933 A.D.). 

Relying on the statements in Kashf-uz-Zunun and ‘Abd-ul- 
Qadir Al-Badaoni’s MuntaJ^ab-ut-tawdrlj^ the Tughluq-Ndmah 
is believed to have been composed in 725 a.h. (1325 a.d.), but 
some part of the work had been lost even in Akbar’s time, and 
in 1019 A.H. (1610 A.D.), Jahangir commissioned Hayati Kashi 
to supply the missing parts to complete the work. The work, 
as published, is believed to be what has been preserved of Hayati’s 
revised version, and consists of 2,920 verses. In view of the 
presence of a Oy (catch-word) on the last page of the manuscript 
and a statement by Hayati {vide verses 168-177) that he intends 
to complete the work by adding some further verses at the end, 
it is surmised by the editor that some of the folios at the end 
are missing. 179 verses in the beginning of the work are definitely 
identified as Hayati’s work, leaving a balance of 2,742 verses ^ 


1 There is apparently a mistake in the number of verses assigned to 
Amir Hiusrau, as after deducting 179 of ^ayati’s verses from the total 
number of 2,920 verses in the work, the number should be 2,741 and not 
2,742 as given on p. 2 of the work. In this connection also see the 
critical account of M. W. Mirza, op. ct#., pp. 246-253. He rightly does not 
include the ahydt-i-silsilah or the rubrics in verse in the number of 
verses, and is of the opinion that only 2,717 verses should be accepted as 
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by Amir Hiusrau. The editor in his introduction directs special 
attention to the historical importance of the work in connection 
with the following:—the murder of Sultan Qutbuddin, the 
last of the ^alji kings (716 a.h., 1316 a.d.), annihilation of the 
‘Ala! dynasty; Khusrau Khan*s short-lived reign of a few days 
insurrection of the Tugliluq (Ghazi Malik later Ghiyathuddin 
Tughluq I), his correspondence with various Amirs, advance to 
Delhi and victory over the usurper IQiusrau Khan after two big 
battles, capture of IQiusrau Khan and his brother, and finally his 
execution. This period (1316-1320 a.d.) marks the fall of the 
Khalji and the rise of the Tughluq Dynasty. On comparing the 
accounts in TugiJiuq-Ndmah with that in the Tahaqdt, it 
appears almost certain that the author of the latter did not make 
much use of the former in compiling his account of the period 
under reference. 

8. Tdrlf^-i’Flruzshdhl by Diya Barn! is a history of the 
Sultans of Delhi from the accession of Ghiyathuddin Balban, 
662 A.H. (1266 A.D.), to the sixth year of Firuzshah’s reign, 
758 A.H. (1357 A.D.). It is the most important history of the 
period and was apparently the authority on which Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and Firishtah based their works. The work was pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica series (1860-1862). A transla¬ 
tion of the introduction and of the major part of the work was 
published by Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, vol. Ill, 
pp. 93-268 (1871). 

9. Futuhdt4-Flruzshdhl by the King Firuzshah Tughluq 
(752-790 A.H., 1351-1388 a.d.) is a record of “the edicts and 
ordinances of his reign, the abuses and evil practices which he 
has put down, the buildings, monuments and works of public 
utility which he has carried out.” A translation of the entire 
work is published by Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, 
vol. Ill, pp. 374-388 (1871), 


being by JQiusrau. For a detailed analysis of the work also see Qusain^s 
The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin TughUiq (London, 1938). 

1 The period of fOiusrau ^an’s reign, who took the name of Na 4 ?ir- 
ud-din Siusrau, was exactly two months, vide Tughluq-Fdmah, pp. 18» 
19, from the Ist of Jumada II to 1st Sha‘ban, 720 a.h. (9th July to 6th 
September, 1320 a.d.). 
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10. TdrM-i-Muhdrakshdhl by Yahya hin Ahmad hin 
^Abdullah Sirhindi is a history of the Sultans of Delhi from the 
time of Mu‘izuddin hin Sam, the founder of the Ghuri Dynasty, 
to 838 A.H., 1434 A.D. It is the most reliable and in fact the 
only source for the history of the first three kings of the Saiyid 
Dynasty from 817 a.h. (1414 a.d.) to 838 a.h. (1434 A.D.), and 
the accounts in the Tahaqdt and Firishtah’s History are not 
only based on it, but in most cases arc verbatim copies of Yahya’s 
account. An account of this work with extracts is pubUshed in 
Elliot's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 6-88 (1872) and the entire 
work was issued in the Bibliotheca Indica series in 1931 under the 
editorship of M. Hidayat Hosain. An English translation by 
K. K. Basu was published in the Oaekwad Oriental Series, No. 
Ixiii, in 1932. 

11. Futuh-us-Saldtln by ^I^ami (Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-Mulk 
"Igami according to Eth6 i) is a very important historical work 
in verse, from the time of Subuktigin of Ghazni to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, The Futub) like the Kitdb Zain-uhAkhbdr, is a 
very rare work and only two manuscripts ^ of it are known. 
Like the Zain it was first mentioned in the sources of the TabaqdU 
i-Akbarl by Nizamuddin Ahmad, and it appears that the refer¬ 
ences in Firishtah ^ and Al-Badaoni ^ are only taken from the 
Tabaqdt. Briggs ® was not personally acquainted with the work, 
hut remarked that the Futnb is an unimportant book of 
historical romances. 

The text ® of the Fvtdh, based on the manuscript in the 
India Office Library, was issued in 1938 by Dr. A. Mahdi Husain 


1 Eth4, H. Catalogue of Persiayi Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office, p. 669, No. 896 (1903), 

2 Vide page 1 of the English Preface of the text edition of the ‘ Futuh- 
us-Saldtln ’ edited by A. Mahdi Husain (Agra, 1938). 

3 Tdrlkh’iFirishtah (Lucknow edition), p. 132 (1884). 

^ Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh, text edition, vol. I, p. 236 (1868). 

Ranking in his translation of this volume, p. 314 (1898), note 9, 
remarks: “I can find no mention of this work.” 

^ Briggs, J. History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, 
vol. I, p. 406 (1829). 

® Vide Note 2 supra. 
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of Agra. In the Urdu and English prefaces of this edition 
the editor briefly discusses the historical and literary merits 
of the Futu^, while a short critical notice is published in his 
monographic study ^ of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Prof. A. S. 
U‘sha of Madras has also published an 'I§dml Ndma and dis* 
cussed the merits of ^Igami’s publications, but I have unfortu¬ 
nately not been able to refer to his publications ^; his views 
have been adversely criticized by M. Husain and M. Haq 
A critical review ^ of the work is also being published in the 
Urdu monthly Ma'drif by Sabahuddin ‘Abd-ur-Rahmto. 

Futuh-us-Saldtin originally consisted of about 12,000 
verses, but according to the editor, only 11,524 verses were 
found in the India Office manuscript; of these, nineteen verses 
(Nos. 11294-11312) are quite illegible. The work was com¬ 
pleted in five months and nine days (10th December, 1349- 
14th May, 1350 a.d.). For his sources the author does 
not specify any special works, but states ^ that he based his 
account on the Hadlthy various descriptive works, old legends 
information gathered from friends and personal observations. 

Dr. M. Husain sums up the historical importance of the 
work as follows®:—“It presents in tolerably accurate chrono¬ 
logical order events of the political history of India for over three 
hundred years, and it also throws light on the beginning of the 
Bahmani rule in the Deccan; on the psychology of the 14th 
century India; on the principal towns and their respective 
distances; on the nature of punishments then inflicted; on the 
Hindu amirs and princes; and on the Hindi words and idioms 
then in Muslim usage.’' He further regards the FutuJp as a 


^ M. Husain, * The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq \ pp. 253, 
254 and Preface pp. xiv-xvi (London, 1938). 

2 References to Prof. U‘sha*s contributions are given in M. Husain 
and M. Haq. 

3 M. Haq, Muslim Univ. Journ,, vol. V, No. 2, pp. 30-32 (1938). 

* Ma^drif, vol. XLIV, Nos. 2-4, pp. 109-127, 201-216, 279-298, in 
progress (1939). 

* Vide page 579, verses 11437-11443 of the text edition. 

® Vide page 3 of the English Preface to the text edition. 
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literary work of exceptional merit, and ‘I^ami as the best epic 
writer of the age. 

Sabahuddin 'Abd-ur-Rahman in his critical review after 
comparing ‘I^ami’s accounts with some contemporary sources, 
such as the Rihla of Ibn Battuta, TariJch-i-Firuzshdhi, TahaqdU 
i'Ndsirl, Tdri^-i^Muhdrakshdhl and other works, is of the 
opinion that most of the legends and stories in the Futuh are 
not based on any historical facts. The historical data of the 
Futuh, on the other hand, arc generally correct, and, even though 
involved and jumbled at times, are valuable in supplying addi¬ 
tional information and for clearing up details of several doubtful 
events. It is, however, not possible to adjudge the extent to 
which the Futuh v/as utilized in the compila tion of the Tabaqdt. 

12, 13. It has not been possible to identify the two works 
TdrlJ^ MaJj^mMdshdM Mandwi and Tdrlkh Mahm/udshdhl Khurd 
Mandwl, The works ^em to be lost and no accounts of either 
beyond the references in the Tabaqdt and Firishtah’s History are 
now available. 

14. Tabaqdt4-MahmudshdM Gujardtl. No work of this 
title is known, and it has not been possible to identify it with any 
other History of Gujarat. 

15. Madthir4-Mahmudshdhl Gujardtl. This is also an 
unknown work, but Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. Ill, p. 967 (1883), 
has suggested its possible identity with Tdrifch-i-Mahmudshdh 
of unknown authorship (manuscript No. Or. 1819, pp. 966, 
967), and given full details of its contents. 

16. TdrlJ^-uMuhammadl. In the absence of the name of 
the author, and in view of there being several works of this name, 
it is difficult to be certain regarding the work referred to in 
the Tabaqdtf but if one were to hazard a guess, it seems likely 
that the work cited is no other than the general history, by 
Muhammad Bihamad Khanl, from the time of Muhammad to 
842 A.H. (1438 A.D.), with special reference to India, which is 
described in detail in Rieu’s Catalogue^ vol. I, pp. 84-86 (1879). 

17. Tdrll^-i-Bahddtirshdhl. This work is referred to as 
a source of reference in various histories, but it has not been 
possible to trace it. In Elliot's History of India, vol. VI, p. 484 
(1876), it is referred to as a work by another individual who 
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wrote all the rest of the annals of Sultan Firoz’s reign, as well 
as those of the Gujarat sovereigns, under the title of Tarij^^- 
Bahadur Shdhi” 

18. TdrM4-Bahamanl is another lost work which is only 
referred to in several historical works, but no copies of which 
are now available. 

19. Tdrll^-i’Ndsirl. The work referred to is probably the 
History of Malwah entitled Tdrtf^-i-Ndsirshdhl by an unknown 
author described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. Ill, p. 968, MS. 
No. Or. 1803, and not the famous Tdrl^4-Ndsirl by Abu-1- 
Fadl Baftiaqi which was edited by W. H. Morley and printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series in 1862. 

20. Tdrl^4-Mumffar8hdhi by an unknown author is 
apparently a very rare work. The only known manuscript 
(No. Add. 26, 279) of this history, so far I am able to find from 
the various sources, is preserved in the British Museum, London. 
It is described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. I, p. 287 (1879), as 
being an account of the siege and capture of Mandu by Muzaffar 
Shah II, king of Gujarat, in 924 a.h. (1618 A.D.). 

21. Tdrl1^4-Mlrzd Haidar. The correct title of the work 
is Tdrll^4-Rashldl, but in the Tabaqdt it is cited as the Tdnf^ 
of Mirza Haidar, after the name of its author. This work is of 
special value in connection with the history of Kashmir. An 
English translation with annotations was published by N. Elias 
and E. D. Ross (1896). 

22. Tdrl1d^4-Kashmir. The name of the author is not 
mentioned, but the work referred to in the Tabaqdt is probably 
the Persian translation of the EdjatarangiTjl in Sanskrit which 
was completed by Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad and 
revised by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Al-Badaoni in 999 a.h. (1690 a.d.). 
A full account of the work is given in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, 
p. 296 (1879). 

23. TdriJ^4-Siud by Mir Ma‘9um Bhakkari is also known 
as the TarM4-‘Ma*§uml. It deals with the history of Sind from 
the Muhammedan conquest to its final absorption in the Moghul 
Empire during Akbar’s reign in 1001 a.h. (1692 a.d.). A detailed 
account of it is published in EllioVs History of India, vol. I, 
pp. 212-262 (1867), and the work has recently (1938) been printed 
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under the editorship of Dr. U. M. Daiidpota in the Government 
Oriental Series of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

24. Tdrl^-i-Bdbun. No work of this name can be traced 
and it appears as if the author of the Tabaqdt had confused one 
of the Persian translations of Tuzuk-i-Bdburl under this name 
{vide infra), 

25. WdqVdt4-Bdburl. In reference to this work also it is 
not possible to decide which of the Persian translations of the 
Tuzuk-i-Bdburl is referred to by the author of the Tabaqdt. 
The translation of Shaikh Zain or ‘Zainu‘d-din of Khwaf' was 
made during the lifetime of Emperor Babur {vide Mrs. Beveridge’s 
Babur-Ndma, preface p. xl, 1921, and Rieii’s Catalogue, vol. Ill, 
p. 926), a second one by Payandah Hasan Ghaznavi and 
Muhammad Quli Mughal Hi^ari was begun in 991 a.h. (1583 a.d.) , 
and completed in 994 a.h., 1586 a.d. {vide Mrs. Beveridge, 
op, cit.y pp, xliii, xliv, and Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. II, p. 799), 
and finally a third by ‘Abd-ur-Rahim IQian Mhanan, which 
“was made at Akbar’s orders to help Abu’l-fazl in the Akbar-^ 
ndma'\ and on its completion was presented to Akbar in 998 
A.H., 1589 A.D. {vide Mrs. Beveridge, op. cit., p. xUv, and Rieu’s 
Catalogue, vol. I, p. 244). 

26. TdriJ^-i-lbrdhimshdhl. No work of this name is 
known, and appears as if Ihrdhlmskdhl is a lapsus calami on the 
j>art of the author of the Tabaqdt for Ibrdhlmi. The Tdrll^-i- 
Ibrdhiml also known as TdrlM4-Humdyuni, by Ibrahim bin 
Harir (probably Jarir as suggested by Ethe) is “a general history 
of the world from Adam to a.h. 596 (a.d. 1199)”—see Ethe’a 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, p. 33, 
No. 104 (1903). 

27. Wdqi'dt4-Mushtdqi by Mushtaqi, commonly known as 
Rizq UUah, “is a collection of detached narratives and anecdotes 
relating to the sovereigns of the Lodi, Timuride and Sur dynas¬ 
ties.” An account of the work with translations of some extracts 


^ Not to be confused with Tdrikh-i-Ihrdhtmi which is another name for 
Firishtah’s History, vide Elliot’s Bibliographical Index of the Riatoriamt 
of MvJi<vmrnedan India, p. 336 (1849). 
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is published in Elliot's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 534-557 
(1872), while details regarding the almost unique manuscript 
in the British Museum are given by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. II, 

•pp. 820, 821 (1881). 

28. Wdqi'dt-i-Hadrat Jannat Ashiydni Humdyun Bdd- 
shdh. By this title Nizamuddin Ahmad apparently means the 
Tu^kirat-uU WdqVdt by Jauhar Aftabobi, which is a useful source 
of reference in regard to Humayiin’s reign. Details of this work 
are published in Elliot’s History of India, vol. V, pp. 136-149 
(1873). 

On comparing the above list with Firishtah’s sources it is 
found that the latter gives a list of 35 main works consulted 
by him for the compilation of his History, while another twenty 
are cited in the bod}^ of the work. Of the works cited in the 
Tahaqdt Firishtah does not mention Khazdin4-Futuh, T^iyhluq- 
Namdh, Tdrikh4-Ndsirl, Tdrlkh-i^Mlrzd Haidar, TdrM4-Bdhurl 
and Tdri(^4-Ibrdhimshdhi, while I have doubtfully identified 
Firishtah’s Tdri^4-Jdml (or Hdji) with Muhammad Bihamad 
I£ham’s TdrlJch4-Mu1iammadl of the Tahaqdt. In addition there 
are twenty works which are mentioned in the body of Firishtah *8 
Tdrl^ and which are included in a subsidiary list by Briggs. 
Of these, two, Futuh4-Saldtin and Wdqi dtd-Mushtdql (? ’Travels 
of Abool Nusr Nuskatty—^No. 7 of Briggs’s list), are also included 
in the Tahaqdt. Firishtah’s list includes the following additional 
works 1 which are not mentioned in the list of the authorities in 
the Tahaqdt: 

1. Mulhiqdt4-Shai/^ 'Ainuddin Bljdpurl. 

2. Bahman-Ndmah of Bhail^ Adfmrl. 

3. Tdrtkh4-Binakitl. 

4. Tulpfat-us-SaldUn Bahamani by Mulld Ddud Bldari, 

5. Tdrl^-Alfl. 

6. Hahih-us-Siyar. 

7. Tdrll^4~Bangdldh. 

8. Fawaid^uUFuwdd. 

1 For this comparison I have used the lists as given in Briggs's trans¬ 
lation of Firishtah entitled History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in, India, vol. I, pp. xlix-li (1829). Sources of Firishtah are also discussed 
by Mohl in Journal dea Savants, pp. 220-224 (1840). 
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9. Khair-uhMajdlis, 

10. NusJ^ah Qutbi. 

11. 8iyar-uU^ Arifln. 

The importance of the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari lies in the fact that 
it was the first comprehensive history of India and that it served 
as the authority on which several later historical works were 
based. 

The opinion of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, Al-BadaonI, the author of 
the Muntalchab-ut-tawdrlkih.. has already been referred to. Up 
to the year of Nizamuddm Ahmad’s death, his history, though 
embellished with additional facts, is an abridgment of the 
Tabaqdt ^ and Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrakshdhi. He corrected some of the 
dates of the Tabaqdt, but mainly relied on it for the historical 
facts. 

Several chapters of the Raudat-nt-Tdhirln by Tahir Muham¬ 
mad, which was written between 1011 a.h. (1602-1603 a.d.) 
and 1015 a.h. (1606-1607 a.d.) are, according to Elliot (op. 
cit., p. 300), copied verbatim from the Tabaqdt. 

Muhammad Qasim Eirishtah pronounced the Tabaqdt to be 
defective, but ‘^borrowed from it very freely and has formed 
his own history of Hindustan and the Deccan entirely on the 
same plan” (P]lliott, op. cit., p. 178). This opinion is fully 
borne out by the running commentary of the TdrlJ^i provided 
by Mr. De in his very valuable footnotes in the translation of 
the Tabaqdt, particularly in volume Ill. 

The Tdrl^-i-Shahl (or Tdrikh-i-Saldtin-i AfdgMna) was 
composed soon after the compilation of the Tabaqdt (before 
1594 A.D.) and before 1020 a.h. (1611 a.d.) when the MaUzan-u 
AfgJidnl was written (EllioVs History of India, vol. V, 
pp. 1, 2, 1873). The author Ahmad Yadgar mentions Nizami’s 
History or the Tabaqdt and Ma'dan4-AMdr as his authorities 
and, as M. Hidayat Hosain 2 has recently shown, he has copied 
verbatim the account of the reign of Humayun from the Tabaqdt. 

1 According to EUioVs Bibliographical Index of the Historians of 
Muhammedan India, p. 221 (1849), Al-Badaon! in his work "Nijdtu-r- 
Rashid * designates his own history “as a mere abridgment of the Tabakat.” 

2 Vide M. Hidayat ^osain’s text edition of Tdrlkh-i-Shaht, Preface, 
pp. 6, 7 (1939), 
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Madthir4‘Rahiml by Mulla *Abd-ul-Baqi Nahavandi was 
composed in the year 1026 a.h. (1616 a.d.). The first volume 
of this work dealing with the general history of India appears, 
from its contents and descriptions, on almost identical lines, 
to be based mainly on the Tabaqdt, Madthir's style and lan¬ 
guage are superior to those of the Tahaqdt, but there can be 
little doixbt that the historical part is only a copy of the latter. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the detailed account 
of Akbar’s reign in the Mad(hir ends with the 38th year of his 
reign; the author in this connection adds that as the narrative 
in the Tahaqdt ends with this year and as he has not been able 
to obtain any detailed history of the remaining fourteen years 
of the reign, he has not been able to include a detailed account 
of this period.^ 

M. ‘Abdul Muqtadir in the Preface ^ to the Haft-Iqlim 
(completed 1002 a.h., 1593 a.d.) of Amin Ahmad Razi remarked 
that “for the Indian portion of the history he relies mainly 
upon the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 

Muntal^ah-uhluhdh by Muhammad Hashml, better known 
by his nickname of Khan, is a very valuable general history 
of India from the Muhammadan conquest to the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi (1719-1748 a.d.). It was 
published in 1145 a.h. (1732 a.d.). The author ^ states that 
Nizamuddin Harawi, who was one of the Bakhshls of the Emperor 
Akbar, wrote a comprehensive history of the twenty-one Svhas 
of the Deccan and included in it the history of Akbar up to the 
37th year of his reign. His account of the Sultans of the Deccan 
in general is not reliable, and with reference to the accounts of 
the Sultans of this region the author has not come across any 
other historical work, except that of Muhammad Qa«im Firishtah, 
which can be fully relied upon. As Nizamuddin had, however, 
been in the service of the Emperor Akbar throughout his life, his 

1 See M. HidHyat Hosain^s text edition of Ma'dair-uRahlmlf vol. I, 
p. 933 (1924). 

2 Bibliotheca Indioa edition of Hafi Iqllm by E. D. Rosa and M. 
‘Abdul Muqtadir, p. vi (1918). 

2 Vide Kabiruddin Ahmad and Ghulam Qadir’s text edition in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, pp. 237-243 (1869). 
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narrative of the reign of this King can be fully relied upon, and he 
bases his account of the Panj hazdrl and Chahdr hazdn Amirs 
and of some of the religious great men and poets on the TabaqdL 

Akhar-Ndma of Shaikh Ilahdad Faidi Sirhindi is, according 
to Dowson except for the account of the services rendered by 
his patron Shaikh Farid Bukhari and some scraps of poetry 
and some wonderful stories’’, only a compilation from the 
Tabaqdt and Akbarndma of Abu-l-Fadl. It ends with 1010 a.h, 
(1602 A.D.), the year in which Abu-l-Fadl’s work was completed. 

Various other historical works of a later date have either 
based their accounts on or borrowed from the Tabaqdt, but it is 
not necessary to deal with them here. 

Of the authors in English it is only necessary to note that the 
Tabaqdt is regarded by Elliot, Erskine, Elliot and Dowson, Lees, 
Ranking, Wolseley Haig, Beni Prasad and others as “amongst 
the best Persian histories and the most reliable sources of our 
information ”2. 

It was the first comprehensive work which dealt with the 
history of India to the exclusion of the other Asiatic countries, and 
in which the histories of different provinces were dealt in a strict 
historical sequence. It must also be remembered that the author 
was primarily a court official, an administrator and a soldier 
not a ivdqVah’Uavls or a court historian. Historical work was 
with him a labour of love, and being an officer with other 
more pressing duties, this was carried out by him with the help 
of his proteges under very unsettled conditions of life. His 
work also must not be judged by the modern standards. 
As Elliot admirably summed up in his learned preface 2, the 
works of the Muhammadan historians can hardly be regarded 
as ranking higher than annals. “They comprise, for the 
most part, nothing but a mere narration of events, conducted 
with reference to chronological sequence; without speculation 
on causes or effects; without a reflection or suggestion which 


1 Dowson in Elliot's History of India, vol. VI, pp. 116-146 (1875). 

2 Vide Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 442 (1930). 

® Vide Elliot, Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, Preface, pp. v-xxx (1849). 
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is not of the most puerile or contemptible kind; and without 
any observation calculated to interrupt the monotony of succes¬ 
sive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, fratricides, so 
common in Asiatic Monarchies.*' With the restraining influences 
of ostracism and even death under the despotic monarchs during 
whose times these histories were compiled, there could hardly 
be any chance for the development of individual character or 
the expression of unbiassed opinions. In common with the 
authors of the times, and this was not restricted to Muhammadan 
authors only, Islam in the Tabaqdt is lauded above all other 
religions, the Muhammedans are of the true faith and all others 
are infidels ; when the former are killed in battle or otherwise they 
drink “the cup of martyrdom", while the souls of the infidels 
“are despatched to hell". Patriotism and bravery of the 
Kafirs are. condemned in very strong terms, while even coward¬ 
ice, intrigues, wholesale massacres and desecration and demo¬ 
lition of the religious institutions of the Hindus are applauded. 
All the same the author deserves full credit for being far in 
advance of his times and to a great extent free from religious 
bigotry when he, as against Diya Barni, the author of the 
Tdrll^4-Firiizshdhl, who describes Wiusrau Khan on the occasion 
of his battle with GJiazi Malik “as the effeminate wretch who 
could not bear the attack of men", applauds him as “having 
with great bravery and courage fought to the end of the day." ^ 
Similarly in narrating the chivalrous treatment of Sultan 
Mahmud at the hands of Rana Sanka (Sangrama Singh, Rana 
of Mewar) and restoring to him the kingdom of Malwah after 
the former’s defeat and capture by the latter, Kiwajah Nizam- 
uddin^ shows himself a true historian untrammelled by any 
religious bigotry or prejudices. In dealing with Akbar, his 
king and patron, he employs the usual eulogistic high sounding 


1 Vide De’s translation of vol. I of the Tahaqdtf p. 207. 

2 (pabaqdt text edition, vol. Ill, p. 203 : 

jkJojQ ^ ~ jJi 
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titles and phrases, but cannot, like Abu-l-Fadl be accused of 
uncouth flattery, both in form and style, or of wilful conceal¬ 
ment of facts. As a historian he casually mentions the “Divine 
Faith’’, but does not go into any great detail regarding the 
observances of the faith or criticize the Emperor, Abu-1-Fadl 
and any of the other followers. He was writing a history of the 
period from personal observations and information collected 
from all available sources and has succeeded more than any 
other author of his time in producing what Dowson 2 rightly 
styles a contemporary history of very high authority. 

The Tahaqdt does not exhibit much literary talent and is 
not written in any ornate style. The language is fairly simple 
and vigorous, but not grandiose and highly polished; it is 
more of the Afghan type which is quite different from the 
almost pure Persian of Iran, used by Firishtah or MiiUa 
‘Abd-ul-Baqi Nahavandi, the author of Madthir-i-Rahlml. 
Arabic quotations are only sparingly used, but the dates are 
invariably given in Arabic rather than Persian. The narrative, 
owing to long sentences, is often involved, rather disjointed and 
even fragmentary, but as few metaphors and similes are used, 
there is seldom any difficulty in comprehending the exact 
meaning of the author. 

Brajendranath De 3 
(1852-1932). 

Mr. Brajendranath De was born at Calcutta on the 23rd 
of December, 1852, in his maternal grandfather’s house in Simla, 

1 Soe Blochmann’s A'in-i-Akbari (Phillott’s revised edition), Preface, 
pp. vii, viii (1939); Beveridge’s translation of Akbarndma, vol. Ill, intro¬ 
duction, pp. xi, xii (1939), and Wolseley Haig in Cambridge History of 
India, vol. IV, p. Ill (1937). 

2 Elliot's History of India, vol. V, Preface, p. vii (1873). 

2 The life of the author is based on a typescript of an autobiography 
entitled Reminiscences of Mr, Brajendranath De, an Indian Member of the 
Indian Civil Service which was kindly placed at my disposal by his son 
Mr. H. K. De, Barrister-at-Law, to whom I tender my grateful thanks. 
A short Life of Mr. De, written by M. Hidayat Hosain, was published in 
the Proceedings for 1932, pp. clxxv-clxxxvii, in Journ, Asiat, Soc, Bengal^ 
vol. XXIX for 1933 (1934). 
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near the Cornwallis Square. His parents were Kayasthaa and^ 
as the author writes, belonged to “the middle class section of 
well-born or as they are commonly called hhadralok people”. 
His mother was one of the garhkdtd Basu families of Anarpur. 
His early days were spent partly in the home of his maternal 
ancestors and partly in his paternal home at Bhawanipur which 
in those days formed one of the suburbs of Calcutta. Brajendra- 
nath was the eldest child of the family, and though he had 
nine or ten brothers and sisters, all except one died in their 
infancy. The author remarks “it is, therefore, curious that I 
have lived so long, and on the whole have enjoyed such remark¬ 
ably good health. I have no doubt that it is due to the fact 
that I have lived an abstemious, active and regular life, have 
taken considerable care of myself and have been more or less 
well-occupied.” During his childhood, however, ho suffered 
from various ailments, but he notes that he was in good health 
from 1862 onwards when his father migrated to Lucknow. 
He was very fond of religious stories and sankirtans (religious 
musical performances in honour of Krishna or Vishnu) and 
apparently these greatly impressed him during the early years 
of his life. He was a favourite companion of his grandmother, 
and her austere, religious and simple life greatly influenced 
him in his younger days. 

Like all Hindu boys of the period, ho had to go through 
what was known as the Mte kharl (chalk in hand) ceremony. 
This took place when he was 5 years old, on the ‘ Sripanchami 
and Saraswati Puja' day; the old family priest after offering 
‘ pujas to the family Saligram and Saraswati ’ (the Goddess of 
Learning) placed a small cylindrical piece of hard grey chalk 
in the boy’s right hand and guided him in writing the entire 
Bengali alphabet on the hard floor of the room where the cere¬ 
mony was performed. In connection with his earlier education 
the author remarks, “My father had a deep-rooted antipathy 
equally to indigenous pathsalas and to missionary schools, 
which was perfectly justified in the case of the former, but not 
so well in the case of the latter; and I therefore never went to 
any institution of either of these classes.” He was first sent to 
a school in Chakraberia, but soon afterwards was transferred 
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to the Nandan Brothers^ Academy; both these institutions were 
located in Bhawanipur. He then migrated to a school in Chor- 
bagan and later to the Colootolah Branch School, now known as 
the Hare School, and it was here that he was educated up to 
the Vth standard. 

The migration of his father to Lucknow in 1862 to take up 
his appointment in Government service has already been men¬ 
tioned, but the family, including the young Brajendranath, did 
not join him till 1865. Lucknow in those days, as the author 
remarks, was “in every way different from Calcutta. The men 
and women were differently built, more sturdy and stalwart 
than the puny men and women we had known in Calcutta. They 
were differently dressed, and spoke a different language. The 

houses were built in a different style.and in fact 

the entire atmosphere was quite different from that of Calcutta. 

At Lucknow young Brajendranath was admitted in the 
Canning School which later developed into the Canning College 
and finally into the Lucknow University of the present day; 
it was there that he suddenly blossomed forth into what he 
styles “a veritable prodigy’'. In spite of the fact that he was 
greatly handicapped by having to learn an entirely new second 
language, he reached the top of his class at the end of 8-9 months, 
and for the six or seven years during which he was at this school 
he was always at the top of his class. Ho passed the Entrance 
(the Matriculation) Examination in December, 1867, in the 1st 
division. The Intermediate Examination he passed in 1869, 
standing 4th in order of merit in the whole of the Calcutta 
University. He passed the B.A. Examination in the 1st division 
and, after studying for a few months more, the M.A. Exam¬ 
ination in the 1st class in 1871. 

He started studying Sanskrit for his Intermediate Exam¬ 
ination and his fondness for this language continued unabated 
to the end of his life. During this period also he started learning 
Persian with a Maulvl (Persian teacher) at home, who, according 
to the author, was given “the magnificent monthly salary of 
Rs.4 for two hours’ tuition every day.” With this Maulvl 
he used to read various Inshd's or collection of letters, among 
which he mentions Inshd'-i-Mddhurdm. Even at this age 
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young Brajendranath was very good in languages, particularly 
in English, Sanskrit and Persian, but he was rather deficient 
in Mathematics, and in spite of hard work he was not able to 
make up this deficiency. 

After passing the M.A. Examination and even before he 
had been thinking of going to England to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service, the authorities of the Canning College, in view 
of his brilliant career, recommended the award to him of a scholar¬ 
ship of Rs.200 a month, but the Chief Commissioner of the 
province turned down the proposal on the grounds of his being 
a Bengali and the son of a ministerial officer of the Government. 
The College authorities, however, awarded him a scholarship of 
Rs.50 a month for a period of about 6 months till he could 
appear in the open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. The family finances at the time were in none too 
flourishing a condition, so in the middle of July, 1872, young 
Brajendranath, with only Rs.1,300, sailed for England. On 
his arrival in London he joined the University College, and 
appeared in the open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service held in April, 1873. Only 35 of the 350 candidates 
that appeared for this examination that year were selected for 
the Indian Civil Service, and Brajendranath was 17th in the 
list. The author attributes this rather low position to his 
having selected Mathematics as one of the subjects, in which he 
obtained very low marks; his proficiency in English, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Mental Science, however, enabled him to pass the 
Civil Service Examination and secure a fairly high place amongst 
the selected candidates, En passant it may be mentioned that 
he was the 8th Indian who passed the I.C.S. Examination. 

Brajendranath De in the meanwhile had joined the Middle 
Temple Inn and was studying for the Bar. Without much 
work he passed the law examinations, and having kept the full 
complement of twelve terms, was called to the Bar. After being 
selected for the Indian Civil Service, he went into residence at 
the Oxford University, and before leaving England, in July 
1876, was awarded the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship. In addition 
to this during the period of his probation in England he won a 
number of prizes in the half-yearly examinations for proficiency in 
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languages. At Oxford he attended the lectures of Prof. Max 
MOller and Mr. Rusk in, and also used to attend regularly the 
meetings of the Union of which Mr. H. H. Asquith (later Earl of 
Oxford) was the President. 

On the return journey he travelled extensively on the 
Continent and returned to Calcutta in September, 1875. Soon 
afterwards he was posted to Arrah as the Assistant Magistrate- 
Collector, and during his service he served as a Collector in 
various districts of Bengal, and twice officiated as the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Burdwan Division. After full thirty-five years" 
service he retired in September, 1910, from Hooghly where he 
was then serving as the Magistrate and Collector. 

Shortly after his return he turned his attention to the 
language examinations which had been instituted with a view 
to inducing young civilians and other officials to acquire pro¬ 
ficiency in classical languages like Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
and the Indian vernaculars. Being a Bengali by birth and in 
view of his having been educated at Lucknow, he was debarred 
from appearing in the examinations in vernaculars such as 
Bengali, Hindi and Hindustani, but the examinations in 
classical languages were open to him. There used to be 3 
examinations in each language, (1) the Higher Standard, for which 
there was a prize of a comparatively small monetary value, (2) 
the High Proficiency, for which a prize of Rs.2,000 in each lan¬ 
guage was awarded to each successful candidate, and (3) the 
Degree of Honour, for which there was a prize of Rs.5,000 for 
Sanskrit and Arabic and Rs.4,000 for Persian. He passed the 
Higher Standard Examination in Sanskrit and High Proficiency 
Examination in Persian. In the Degree of Honour Examination 
for Sanskrit he appeared without even passing the High Profi¬ 
ciency Examination and was declared successful on the very 
first occasion. Here it would not be out of place to mention 
that in connection with the Persian examinations he had to face 
a serious difficulty in regard to his pronunciation. As he says, 
‘‘Persian is pronounced in one way by Delhi and Lucknow 
Maulms or scholars; and in another way by the Persians them¬ 
selves. I had read Persian originally in Lucknow, and I pro¬ 
nounced Persian as it is pronounced there.” His examiners 
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did not consider this correct and to acquire the pure Persian 
accent he studied for two months with Shaikh Mahmud Gilani, 
a famous Persian coach in Calcutta of those days. During this 
period he read through various text-books with the help of the 
learned Shaikh, and in addition studied a work called Qa§d'id 
Badar-i-Chdch or the Odes of Badar Chach. Brajendranath 
was not greatly impressed by the literary merits of this work, 
as he considered its language “very inflated and involved 
but he read it for his examination, and this training was later 
useful to him in the preparation of the text and translation 
of the Tabaqdt-uAkhan. 

After his retirement Brajendranath settled down in Calcutta 
and in view of his early love for Persian, volunteered to prepare 
for the Asiatic Society a properly collated edition of the Tahaqdt- 
i-AJcbari for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica series and also 
to translate this important historical work into English. He 
started this work in 1911, but, as has been remarked earlier, 
the publication of the work did not proceed smoothly; in fact 
after the issue of the first fascicles of the text and translation 
in 1913 the work remained in abeyance till 1925. The exact 
position about the end of 1924 is summed up by the author as 
follows: “I had commenced the work in 1911, but had given 
it up owing to some difference with the authorities of the Asiatic 
Society. I now took up the work again at the request of 
Mr. van Manen, the General Secretary, who sent Shamsul Ulema 
Maulvi Hidayat Hosain to my house to ask me to do so. I readily 
consented, and I have gone on with the work as quickly as the 
state of my health and my other occupations have allowed me 
to do.’’ 

In view of the rather unsatisfactory nature of the available 
manuscripts and the peculiar style of Nizamuddin Ahmad, the 
work of collation and translation of the Tabaqdt4-Ahban must 
have been not only difficult, but extremely arduous. In spite 
of all these difficulties and his failing health Mr. Brajendranath 
De persevered in his task, and produced six volumes of the 
text and translation which will stand as monuments to his 
industry and scholarship. Only those who have attempted 
translating Persian works into English can realize the onerous 
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nature of such undertakings. As Ranking ^ rightly remarked, 
‘‘The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages, the rich 
oxpansiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility of the other, 
render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing colours of 
Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, all but hopeless. 
It has been said that the test of a translation is not its literalness, 
but its truth; that is to say, not its fidelity to the author’s ex¬ 
pression, but its response to his inspiration. It must not merely 
reproduce the latter, it must embody the spirit of the original 
composition.” 

Mr. De’s work fully conforms to these high ideals for a 
faithful translation, while the numerous very critical footnotes 
in the various volumes add materially to its importance as a 
work of reference. It is sad that the work could not be com¬ 
pleted before his demise on the 28th of September, 1932, at the 
ripe old age of about 80 years. 

The author summed up his autobiography as follows: 

“I am over 76 years of age, which, considering the 
short-lived race and family from which I have sprung, must 
be considered a very great age, I have enjoyed fairly 
good health, and have had an active life, except during 
the last four or five years, when my age and the infirmities 
which are incidental to it, have had their usual effect on 
my health and my activities and energy. I am thankful 
however to remember that I am not bed-ridden, but can 
still attend to the ordinary business of life, and to my 
literary pursuits, such as they are. A certain amount of 
success has crowned my life, though, in my discontented 
moments, I have sometimes thought, that it has not been all 
that I have deserved; but I am fully aware of the limita¬ 
tions and deficiencies imder which I have worked; and 
probably in this well-ordered world, no one gets more or 
less success than he merits. I have lost some very near 
and dear ones, but I thankfully remember that others are 
left to cheer and comfort me in my old age.” 


1 Translator’s Preface to the translation of vol. I of the MuntaW^ibu- 
t^taivdrlbh, p. i (1898). 
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Mr. Brajendranath De had a charming personality. His 
circle of friends was wide and all who knew him respected him 
for his honesty, straightforwardness and gentle nature. Though 
rather shy and somewhat reserved, he was very generous and 
kind hearted, and was possessed of a subtle sense of humour. 

He joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal as a Member in 
1904, but retired in 1912. He rejoined the Society in 1926, and 
served as a member of the Council during the years 1928-29 and 
1929-30. During these periods the writer of this note had 
exceptional opportunities of working with him as a colleague 
and well remembers his genuine interest in the work of the 
Society, particularly in its Oriental publications. He resigned 
his membership of the Society in 1931. 

Concluding Remarks and Acknowledgments. 

Normally I would have started this preface with an apologia, 
but on maturer consideration I decided to leave this unpleasant 
infliction till the end. I have no pretensions to being either a 
historian or a scholar of Persian, but I must confess to having 
a more than usual interest for the history of my country, while 
from my childhood Persian has been like a second mother tongue 
to me. In April last when the Publication Committee of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal had to face the Augean task 
of resuscitating and completing several publications which had 
lain dormant for many years, the question of completing and 
editing the translation of the third and final volume of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akhari also came up for consideration. As scholars 
with the rare combination of an expert knowledge of Persian 
and English, and of Indian History are rather rare, and none 
with the necessary leisure to do this voluntary work .for the 
Society could be found amongst its members or well-wishers, 
this work, in accordance with the couplet of Hafiz: 

^ 

was assigned to me. None of my critics would be more capable 
of disapproving this unbecoming choice, but rather than let the 
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work remain incomplete, with the serious consequences of an 
already almost illegible manuscript becoming quite useless if 
left till such time when some really suitable editor could be found 
for completing it, I agreed to undertake the work. Even good 
intentions and resolutions have their limitations, and on looking 
through the material I found an almost impossible task before me. 
The manuscript, as remarked above, was very nearly illegible; 
it had been written in a type of shorthand which, though it 
would have been quite simple for its author to transcribe, was 
quite beyond an ordinary reader; it took me a long time to master 
and the deciphering of the diacritical marks involved a great 
deal of labour. There was also an uncorrected typewritten 
copy, but this differed materially from the manuscript. Further, 
there were long blanks and very few, if any, of the text quotations 
or references had been filled in. Even in the manuscript the 
references were without page indications and this involved a 
great deal of reading of the original sources. The quotations 
from different works were often incorrect, being paraphrases 
by the author rather than the original versions, while the 
names of persons and places, though given in inverted commas, 
were, almost without exception, spelt differently from what 
they were in the originals. This should not, however, be 
understood to mean that I am in any way trying to disparage 
the work of the author or to cast any aspersions on his scholarly 
attaininents, but in fairness to him and myself, I have considered 
it essential to explain the situation with which I was faced. 
Several times I felt like giving up the task, but, knowing, as 
I did, the great amount of time and labour which, in spite of 
his failing health and eyesight, my late lamented friend 
Mr. Brajendran^th De had put into the work I persevered in 
completing it as best as I could. My own share in the publica¬ 
tion is limited to standardizing the transliteration as far as 
possible, checking, verifying and correcting the all too numerous 
references, supplying missing passages in the translation, com¬ 
paring it with the text-edition which had been changed materially 
since the translation was prepared, pointing out variations 
between the text and translation where it would have meant 
changing the entire account, and finally seeing the work through 
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the press. All this has involved a tremendous amount of work, 
more particularly as I could, with the responsibilities of my 
official position, only devote my few leisure hours to this work. 
In presenting the work, as now issued, I am fully conscious of 
its shortcomings and while craving the indulgence of my readers, 
only hope that in view of the circumstances explained, they will 
make due allowances for the defects 

Acknowledgments. In preparing these volumes for the 
press I have been materially assisted by my friend Shams-ul- 
‘Ulama Iffian Bahadur Hidayat Hosain, the Joint Philological 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and I take 
this opportunity of offering him my very grateful thanks for 
the help which he gave so ungrudgingly at all times. I am 
also indebted to Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti for help in 
connection with the revision and correction of the Sanskrit 
portions in the Kashmir section of the work. My thanks are 
also due to Messrs. P. Knight, N. A. Ellis, and G. E. Bingham 
of the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, for assistance in connection 
with the printing of this work. Owing to its multi-lingual 
nature this work presented exceptional problems, both in type¬ 
setting and the correction of the proofs, but, as usual, the 
Baptist Mission Press rose fully to the occasion, and the close 
co-operation and ever-ready help of the gentlemen mentioned 
above made it possible for me to complete the publication in a 
little over six months. The index is being prepared under my 
supervision by Shah Mu‘inuddln Ahmad, the 1st Maulvl of the 
Society, and will be issued as soon as possible. 

Museum House, Calcutta. Baini Prashad. 

2%th October, 1939. 


1 Unfortunately widely different schemes for the transliteration of 
the names of authors and their publications are adopted by different 
authors. The originals are strictly followed for the citations in the foot, 
notes, but the transliterations in the text are, except where within 
inverted commas, in accordance with the scheme recommended by the 
Intemationcd Oriental Congress of 1894. 
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PREFACE 


The late Mr. Brajendranath De, as a result of sustained work 
for nearly 20 years, prepared a collated edition of the text of 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl of Khwajah Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. The first 
half of the first volume of the text was issued in July 1911, and the 
final or third volume was completed after Mr. De’s death on 28th 
September, 1932, by Khan Bahadur M. Hidayat Hosain from his 
manuscript and issued in July 1935. The first two volumes of the 
English translation by the same author were issued in 1927 and 1936 
respectively. The first 80 pages in page-proof and an unrevised 
and partly incomplete translation of the remainder of the third 
volume was found amongst Mr. De’s papers, and the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal recently requested the undersigned to 
edit and complete the work. Tt was hoped that the undersigned would 
have the collaboration of Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul-Haqq in this work, but 
this has not been possible, and for the work, as now issued, the entire 
responsibility must rest with the undersigned. The first 80 pages were 
printed as corrected and revised by Mr. Dc, and in the remainder the 
work of Mr. Be has, as far as possible, been preserved. The under¬ 
signed has, however, to prevent errors and omissions, verified the 
entire translation and checked citations and references as far as pos¬ 
sible. Further, as no standard scheme of transliteration had been 
followed, it was thought desirable to follow a slightly modified form of 
the scheme adopteii by the International Oriental Congress of 1894 for 
the transliteration of Arabic and Persian works. 

In view of the size of the publication it was decided to issue the 
translation in two parts. The first part is now being issued, and the 
second part with a detailed preface and comprehensive indices to both 
the parts will, it is hoped, be ready for issue sometime during the year. 


Musmm House, Cakutta. 
12th July, 1939, 


Baini Prashad. 




TABAQAT-I-AKBARI 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
(Volume III) 

SECTION I. THE SULTANS OF THE DAKIN, TWENTY- 
NINE PERSONS 

The ^ Dakini section, 29 persons, and the period of their 
RULE began with THE YEAR 748 A.H., AND ENDED IN 1002 A.H., AND 
LASTED FOR ^ 254 YEARS. 

Historians are agreed, that when the sun of the greatness of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah passed from its zenith, and 
declined towards its setting, there were troubles in all parts of his 
kingdom, the hearts of his soldiers became averse to obedience; 
and many rebellions were brought forth from the womb of time. 
The real cause of the occurrence of these rebellions was this, that the 
Sultan entrusted great works to men of mean and evil nature. 
® These men, under the influence of their greed and avarice under¬ 
took difficult tasks, and ^laid unreputable deeds on the ground. 
As their determinations did not bear fruit, they became aimoyed 
with men, who had any marks of greatness, and caused sorrow to the 
latter. 

Couplet: 

^ To exalt the heads of the unworthy, 

To hope for good from any of them, 

1 The lith. ed. has which is better. 

2 This is the period mentioned in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. The 
Bahmani kingdom however only lasted for about a century and a half. The 
Cambridge History of India has a list of 18 Sultans whose reigns extended from 
749 A.H. (1347 A.D.) to 934 a.h. (1527 a.d.), 

8 The MSS. have Sj/ vy'. 

* The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have ^ 

the meaning of which is not at all clear. 

B The first four lines were quoted in connection with the employment of 
base and unworthy men in the History of Muhammad TugLlaq Shah; see page 
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Is utterly to lose the thread of thy actions, 

And is like a snake, in thy pocket, to keep. 

As on the worthless, thou placest charges great, 

Know that from salt land thou hop’st for fruit. 

Among the most important incidents was that of 'Aziz Kliam- 
mar, on account of whom the amirs Sadhd {amirs of hundreds) of 
Gujrat rose in rebellion, and the whole country became full of 
disturbances and rebellion. Sultan Muhammad advanced towards 
Gujrat in order to put them down. He sent Malik Lajin (Lachin) 
to summon the amirs of hundreds of Daultabad. As the pardoning 
of offences, and patience were not ingrained in the creed of the 
Sultan, the amirs of hundreds being frightened of their awe of him, 
and of the wrath of his greatness, slew Malik Lajin on the way; and 
going to Daulatabad seized all the property, and wealth which were 
in Dharagarh, and having blown up the dust of disturbance, raised 
the standard of rebellion. The details of this brief statement, have 
been written down in their proper places by this pen of broken 
writing. 

In the end, during the lifetime of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq^ 
^ ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan, who is celebrated as Hasan Gangu, and was one 

216, Vol. T, Persian text of this work. The appointment of such men and 
the result of such appointments were fully described in the History of Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlaq Shfth. 

1 Compare Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, Vol. I, page 37 et seq., 
where it is stated that “ Sultan ‘Alla-ud-din Hoosein Kango Bahminee” (as the 
name is written there) “was a man of the name of Zuffir Khan” (Zafar I^Sn) 
“ who had originally been the slave of a Br^in, an inhabitant of Dehli named 
Kango, who having discovered his merits, gave him liberty and assisted him, as 
well as foretold his subsequent fortune. On being raised to empire Zuffir Khan 
did not forget his protector and appointed him in charge of the treasury; 
and had the honour of giving the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty of 
Patan kings”. The year of the accession is there put down as 1347 a.d. 
See also Elphinstone’s History, page 466. Firishtah, in the beginning of his 3rd 
section about the Sultans of the Dakin, gives a long aeeount of Hasan, and 
his gradual rise to power, of his receiving the title of Zafar l^an and finally of 
his accession. It wiU be seen that Nizam-ud-din omits all mention of the 
Brahman, who laid the foundation of, and foretold Hasan’s fortune; and it will 
also be seen, that according to him, it was Shail^ Nizam-ud-dln Auliya who first 
gave indications of his rise to sovereign power. Firishtah mentions the 
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of the common soldiers of that country, raised in concert with a body 
of low people and adventurers, the standard of government in Dau- 
latabad in the Deccan in the year 748; and gave himself the title 
of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. 

Sultan Muhammad had no opportunity of putting him down, on 
account of the disturbances in Gujrat; and at that very time, he 
died in the neighbourhood of Thatha. The currency of the rule 
of the Bahmanya Sultans was on such a grand scale from the afore¬ 
mentioned year, which was the year of the accession of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din Hasan till the year 887, whicli was the date of the 


prophecies of both the Brahman anrl of Shail^ Nizam-ud*din Aiiliya; but 
he does not refer to his alleged descent from Baliman, the son of Isfandiar, 
It is unnecessary hero to mention the details, but Firishtah’s conclusion is 
that “As the name of Kanku or Gangu Bahman (Brahman) became a part 
of the name of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dm Hasan, he has been called Bahmani but 
poets and historians, who wanted to flatter him having got hold of an argument 
( shown the matter in a different garb.” The Cambridge History 

of India, VoL III, p. 170, says Hasan’s claim to descent from the half-mythical 
hero Bahman, son of Isfandiar, seemed to mark him out for the honour of 
royalty. Nizam-ud-din does in one place say that he made such a claim; but 
according to Firishtah it was poets and historians who manufactured this claim. 
The Cambridge History of India calls ‘Ala-ud-dm Hasan Shah, Bahman Shah and 
Sir Wolsely Haig in a paper published in the J.A.S.B. extra no. 1904 gives 
certain cogent reasons in support of this name. Yet it is curiou.s that if he 
styled himself Bahman Shah he should have called his capital Hasanabad 
and not Bahmanabad. 

The Cambridge History of India brushes aside Firishtah’s story about 
Kftnku or Gangu Brahman as an absurd legend, yet it finds it difficult to 
explain the name of Kanku or Gangu which frequently occurs in connection 
with the names of the Sultans of the dynasty. It is admitted in note 3 on 
p. 170 that the meaning of the addition Kanku has not been established, 
but in p 373, it says that it has been credibly explained by Maulavi ‘Abd-ul- 
WaJi as a scribe’s corruption of Kaikaus. I have carefully read the Maulavi’s 
short paper, and I must say with all deference to him and to Sir W. Haig 
that the explanation is utterly flimsy. Kaikaus was to have the final struck 
off and the which would be left, might be changed to Kaikan, Kankan, 
KSnku, Gangu, Kaku. How Kaikau ( ) can be changed to Kanku ) 

or Gangu ) and why of all the variants these should have been selected and 
adopted by historians neither the Maulavi nor Sir W. Haig condescend to explain. 
I may say that even Zia-ud-din Barant has Hasan Kanku. 
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accession of ^Muhammad Shah, and which comes to a period of 
139 years, that any increase over it cannot be conceived. Hasan 
Gangu declared that he was a descendant of Bahman, son of Isfandi- 
yar, and on that account, the attribution of the name of Bahmanya 
to him and his descendants is not inappropriate. ^And from the 
year b87 a.h. to the year 935 a.h. which comes to a period of 148 
years, the name of Sultan has been attributed to the descendants 
of Bahman Shah. But the wretched (Be Daulat) Barid and his 
descendants had, on account of their evil spirit, kept their sovereign 
princes in confinement, in their house, and had themselves performed 
the functions of the sovereign power. 

The five amirs, who had been the principal nobles of the Bah¬ 
manya empire, divided the Dakin amongst themselves; and each 
took possession of his share, and became independent in it. 

Also in the year 935, Hmad-ul-mulk Kaveli having made his 
submission to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat, had the Khutba (public 
prayers) read and the Sikka (coin) struck in his own territory in the 
name of Sultan Bahadur. After a year Sultan Bahadur marched 
into the Deccan at the instigation of ‘Imad-ul-mulk. As Nizam-ul- 
mulk and the other amirs had not the strength to oppose him, they 
also read the Khutba in his name. 

During that time, Malik Barid, son of Barid, had the helpless 
Sultan Kalim-ul-lah imprisoned in the city of Bidar. In the matter 
of the fixing of the period of the rules of the Bahmanya Sultans, 
different accounts have come under my notice; but as the book 
(called) Siraj-ut-Tawarikh written by Khwaja Muhammad Lari 
during the time of those Sultans,'^nd from that date till to-day, 
namely 1002 a.h., a period of sixty-seven years, Dakin was governed 
.by four dynasties, viz., the descendants of Nizam-ul-mulk called 
Nizam-ul-mulkiya, the descendants of Adil Khan called Adil Khaniya, 

1 This should, 1 think, be Mahmud Shah, the period from the accession 
of *Ala-ud-din in 748 a.h. to that of Mahmud in 887 a.h^ is 139 years. 

s The meaning of the following sentences is not at all clear. The period 
is 148 years in one MS. But only 48 years in the other and in the lith. ed. 
The correct period from the accession of *Ala-ud-din to the end of the reign 
of Kallm-uMah, the last Sult&n of the dynasty in the year 935 a.h. which 
is mentioned in the text, is 186 years. The last five SultSns were puppets in 
the hands of Barid and his descendants. 
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the descendants of Qutb-ul-mulk called Qutb-ul-mulkiya, and the 
descendants of Malik Barid called Malik Barid, as I will detail later. 

^ Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah, eleven years and ^ ten months 
and seven days. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah, 
^ eighteen years and seven months. 

Sultan Mujahid Shah, one year and one month and nine days. 

Sultan Baud Shah, one month and three days. 

^Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, nineteen years, 
nine months and twenty-four days. 

^See note. 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, ®son of Muhammad Shah, five months and 
seven days. 

Sultan Firuz Shah, twenty-five years and seven months and 
eleven days. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, ^twelve years and nine months and 
twenty-four days. 

1 Compare the names and the periods of the reigns of the Bahmani Sultftns 
as given in a note in page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. These 
names, the note says, were taken from Firishtah’s History. Compare alsa 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 702. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have two months. The other MS. has ten 
months. The date of his accession is given as August 3rd, 1347. The 
date of his death according to Firishtah is Ist Rabi^-ul-Awwal, 959 a.h., 2nd 
February, 1358. There is one coin of his of 760 a.h. but it is believed to be 
posthumous. (See note 1, p. 10, which gives a summary of the history of 
the reign as given by Firishtah.) 

3 Both MSS. have eighteen years, but the lith. ed. has thirteen years. 
According to the Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, he reigned from 759 a.h., 
1358 A.D. to 776 A.H., 1.376 a.d. 

4 As to the correctness of this name, see note 2, p. 22. Firishtah calls him 
Sultan Mahmud. 

6 In the list given in Grant Duff’s History, the name of “ Sultan Ghazee- 
ood-deen Shah Bahmani ’’is given as that of the sixth Sultan between Sultan 
Mahmud Shah and Sultan Shams-ud-din. The correct name is Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-din; and although it is omitted from the list in the MSS. and also in the 
lith. ed., a short account of his reign appears in its proper place. The name 
is given in the list in p. 702 of the Cambridge History of India, Vol. HI. 

® One MS. has “son of Muhammad Shah” but the other MSS. and the lith. 
ed. do not have these words. 

7 One MS. and the lith. ed. have the period as given above in the text; but the 

other MS. has ^ j j, the period of his reign (was) 
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1 Sultan Ahmad Ghiyas-ud-din Shah, twelve years, and nine 
months and twenty-four days. 

Sultan *Ala-ud-din, twenty-three years and nine months and 
twenty-two days. 

Sultan Humayun Shah, son of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din, three years 
and six months and five days. 

Sultan Nizam Shah, one year and eleven months and ten days. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah Lashkari, nineteen years and four 
months and fifteen days. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, forty years and two months and three 
days. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, two years and one month. 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, one year and eleven months. 

Sultan Wali-ul-lah and his brother Kalim-ul-lah, three years and 
one month and twenty-seven days. 

The total period of the rule of the Bahmania Sultans, seventeen 
persons, and one hundred and eighty-seven years and two months. 

After that, the four amirs having gained their independence, 
have been ruling with complete independence from that day till this 
day, which is (in) the year 1002 a.h. and the 38th year of the Tlahi 
era, ^ which amounts to a period of sixty-seven years. Up to the 
present time the Dakin is in their possession. Let it not remain 
concealed, that the foundation of the rule of the four amirs took 
place in the year 887 a.h. and they became completely independent 
in the year 935 a.h. 


one month and twenty days. According to Firishtah he reigned for twelve 
years and two months; and according to the Cambridge History of India 
from 825 a.h,, 1422 a.d. to 839 A.H., 1435 a.d 

1 This name occurs in one MS. but does not occur in the other and in the 
lith. ed.; and it appears from the history of the reigns, that there was no Sultan 
of this name. Apparently the name of SultSn Ghiyas-ud-din which was omitted 
from its proper place was inserted here by mistake, with Ahmad prefixed to it. 

2 The text is according to the reading in the MS8. but the lith. ed. has 

.ny 

^ , t.6., the rule of the Dakin was in their hands but they had for 

thirty-eight years the titles and the name of sovereignty in the Bahmani dynasty 
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The Nizdm-uUMullciahs: 

Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri. 

Ahmad Nizam«ul-mulk, four years. 

Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, forty-eight years. 

Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk, thirteen years. 

^Murtaza Nizam-ul-mulk, twenty-six years. 

- Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Murtaza, two months. 

Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, two years. 

Murtaza Nizam-ul-mulk, who is at present the ruler, two years. 

The 'Adil Khdniyas: 

^ Yusuf ’Adil KJian, seven years. 

Isma'il ’Adil Klian, twenty-five years. 

^ Ibrahim ’Adil Khan, twenty-five years. 

’Ali ’Adil Khan, twenty-five years. 

Ibrahim ^Adil Klian, fourteen years. 

The Qutb-uUmulkiahH: 

^ Sultan ’Ali Qutb-ul-mulk, twenty-four years. 

® Ahmad Qutb-ul-mulk, seven years. 

Ibrahim Qutb-ul-mulk, thirty-five years. 

Muhammad Quli Qutb-ul-mulk "^thirty-eight years. 

An account of the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan ShAh. 

The chroniclers of events have narrated, that ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Bahamani, who is celebrated as Hasan Gangu, came to the capital 
city of Dehli, according to the vicissitudes of time, in the reign of 

1 The text ia according to one MS. and the lith. ed., but the other MS. has 
Isma‘il Nizam-ul-mulk. 

2 The text is according to one MS. and the lith. ed., but the other MS. has 
Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk instead of Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk. 

3 The name is Yusuf in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but it is Isma‘il in the 
other MS. 

4 According to one MS. and tho lith. ed. ’Ali ’Adil I^an comes between the 
two Ibrahims, but according to tho other MS. he precedes them and one IbrShIm 
succeeds the other. 

5 His name occurs in one MS. but is omitted from the other MS. 

^ He is Ahmad in one MS., Jamshtd in the other, and has no name in the 
lith. ed. but is simply called 

7 One MS. and the lith. ed. have thirty-eight years, but the other MS. has 
thirty-five yaars. 
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Sultan ^Tug^laq Shah. One day the Polestar of all those who have 
known God, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Dehlavi had issued a general 
invitation; and Sultan Muhammad and all the great men were 
present. When the table cloth was removed, and Sultan Muhammad 
took his leave, the Shaild) said to an attendant, “ One Sultan is gone, 
and another is at the door; go, bring him'\ The attendant went 
outside. He saw Hasan Gangu at the door. He took him to wait on 
the Shaikh. Hasan, in the purity of his faith, placed his head of 
exaltation on the foot of the Shaikh; and expressed his devotion. 
The Shaikh placed a round piece of bread on his finger, and gave it 
to Hasan. The bread and the Shaikh’s finger took the shape of an 
umbrella. So that all who were present and Hasan came to know 
the glad tiding given by the Shaikh. Hasan in great pleasure and joy 
went out of the presence of the Shaikh : and accepting the joyful 
news, turned towards the Dakin, in concert with a body of Afghans. 
When they arrived there, at that time there were disturbances in 
that country, Hasan Gangu killed the ^ Superintendent of the city of 
Gulbarga, and took possession of the neighbouring tract of country. 
From there, he went to Daulatabad, in concert with the Mirdn-Sadhd 
(the chiefs of the hundreds). ’Alam-uhmulk, brother of Qutlagdl Khan 
shut himself up in Daulatabad. As Hasan was under obligations to 
Qutla^ Kban, he gave safe conduct to ’Alam-ul-mulk, but took 
possession of the property belonging to Muhammad Shah, which was 
in Dharagarh. Then in concert with the soldiers, he placed an 
Af^an of the name of ^Isma’il Fath on the throne of sovereignty, 
with the title of Nasir-ud-din. 


I One MS. has Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, but the other and the 
lith. ed. omit Muhammad. 

* There are slight variations in the readings. One MS. has 

while the other has The lith. ed. has 

It appears from Firishtah that Hasan Gangu had already 
assumed the title of Zafar l^Sn, and had become well known ( ) 

in Bakri and RSibagh and Mirich and Kalhar HasanSbSd Gulbarga and killed 
Bharun Ray, the governor of the fort of Gulbarga, who was one of the trusted 
servants of SultSn Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 

8 According to Firishtah Isma’Il Fath was an amlr4-du-hazdH (an atrdr of 
two thousand horse); but Col. Briggs says ** an officer of one thousand horse ”; 
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When this news reached Sultan Muhammad, he started from 
Bahroj for Daulatabad, in order to have his revenge. The rebels 
fought with him, and were defeated. Isma’il Afghan crept into 
the fort of Dharagarh (Daulatabad ?) and Hasan marched away 
towards Gulbarga. Sultan Muhammad Shah halted at Dharagarh 
for some days. At this time scouts brought the news that ^Taghi, a 
slave of Safdar-ul-mulk, had revolted in the neighbourhood of 
Nahrwala Pattan, had taken possession of that place, and was 
besieging the fort of Bahroj. ^Muhammad Shah nominated Tmad- 
ul-mulk for overthrowing Hasan; and left some of the amirs round 
the fort of Dharagarh ; and himself marched towards Giijrat. Hasan 
by such ^machinations, as he could employ, defeated and slew 


and he was also the younger brother of Malik Gul Afghan (Col. Briggs calls him 
Mallick Moogh) who was one of the great nobles of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, and had a large army for the defence of Malwa, who would, if it became 
necessary, assist and aid his brother. It does not appear that all the am}rs 
of the Dakin agreed to Isma’ii Fath’s being made the Sultan; for Firishtah 
says, “That all the amirs of the Dakin, whether they liked it or not (fchwahi na 
ktkwahl) agreed to make lsma‘il Fath Afghan, Nasir-ud-din Shah; and held the 
umbrella of sovereignty over his head”. The Cambridge History of India says 
that the man whom NizSm-ud-dtn and Firishtah call l8ma‘il Fath has been 
called Mukh, Muyh and Fath, but it has followed the Bibliotheca Indica text of 
Barani and called him Isma’il Mukh the Afghan. Barani however calls him only 
^ which may be transliterated Makli or Mukh Afghan. 

1 Firishtah says that Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was joined on the way to 
Daulatabad by Tmad-ul-mulk TabrizI, his son-in-law, and governor of Berar, 
and Malik Gul Afghan; and he describes in some detail the varying fortunes of 
the battle. He also says that after the battle, the rebel leaders decided that it 
would not be eklvisable to have another drawn battle; and that Nasir-ud-din 
should remain at Daulatabad with a sufficient force to defend it; and Hasan 
should remain in possession of Gulbarga with twelve thousand men. Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah besieged Daulatabad; and the garrison was reduced to great 
straits, when the news of the revolt of Taghi came from Dehli. 

^ The name is Taghi in the MSS., and in Firishtah. The lith. ed. has 

wrongly Zafar. 

3 One MS. has the word “ Sultan ” before “ Muhammad Shah ”, but the other 
MS. and the lith. ed. omit it. 

♦ Firishtah does not mention any machination or treachery. He says that 
Hasan Gangu met ’Imfid-ul-mulk near Ahmadabad Bidar. For twenty days 
neither army felt strong enough to attack the other; but ‘Ala-ud-din having 
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’Imad-ul-mulk. He then went to Daulatabad, and placing the 
nmbrella (of sovereignty) over his own head, assumed the title of 
SultS-n *Ala-ud-din. Sultan Muhammad considered the overthrowing 
of Taghi of primary importance, and did not turn his attention to the 
suppression of the disturbances in the Dakin. And during the 
course of that year, he was united with the Divine mercy in the 
neighbourhood of Thatha; and the empire was settled on Hasan 
without a dispute and an enemy. He gave the name of Hasanabad 
to Gulbarga, and made it his capital. 

^ After a time he fell ill, and when he had no hope of living 
longer, he gave advice and direction to his son* Muhammad K_han, 

received reinforcements of fifteen thousand infantry from the Rny of Telingana, 
who was aggrieved with SultSn Muhammad Tu^ilaq, and of five thousand 
horsemen from Nasir-ud-din attacked ’Imad-ul-mulk. The battle was well 
contested and lasted all day. In the end victory declared itself for *Ala*ud*drn; 
and Tmad-ul-mulk was killed. 

1 Nizam-ud-din does not give any account of the events of ‘Ala-ud*din 
Hasan ShSh’s reign. It appears from Firishtah that he proclaimed himself 
as SultSn on Friday, the 24th Rabi’-ul-Akhar, 748 a.h., corresponding with 
Friday, August 3rd, 1347 a.d. Firishtah goes on to say that one of his 
first acts was to send for GSngu Brfthman, and to place the account office 
of his kingdom (daftar-i-muhSsiba-i-mum&lik Mabrusad-khud) in his charge. 
He also combined the name of the Brfthman with his own by styling himself, 
“ the smallest of the slaves of the holy Presence ‘Ala-nd-din Hasan Gftngu 
Bahmani”. He brought the neighbouring territories under his rule, took 
possession of the tort of Bidar and Kand’har from the officers who were in 
charge of them under Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah by peaceful means, and 
restored the Jama’Masjid and the fort of Gulbarga which had become dilapi¬ 
dated, Then he heard of the death o( Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, and 
becoming assured of there being no further danger from him, set about to make 
his rule permanent. He married his son to the daughter of Malik Saif-ud-din 
Ghuri with great pomp. It appeared that when the marriage festivities 
were going on, his wife expressed her sorrow that at such a time, her sister, 
the aunt of the prince, could not be present The Sultan inquired where she wa«, 
and found that she was in Multan; so without telling her anything, he sent men 
to bring the lady ; and protracted the marriage festivities, for seven months, till 
the old lady was brought, in a didt, to the great joy and surprise of the queen. 

After the marriage festivities were over, l8ma‘Il Fath, who had at one time 
been raised to the throne as N5sir-ud-dln Sh&h, but had afterwards been made 
amlT-id-umra and sipah-s^lBr became disaffected, because Saif-ud^dfn Ghurt was 
given precedence over him. *Ala*ud'dfn put him to death, but as he had 
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and accepted the summons of death. The period of his reign was 
eleven years and two months and seven days. 

Verse: 

No one doth live in this garden for aye, 

Each one for a moment doth in it play, 

In it, each moment a new fruit doth grow; 

One goes away, and another arrives. 

^An account of the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 

SON of ‘Ala-ud-dIn Hasan Shah. 

When the term of rule came to Muhammad Khan, he sat in the 
place of his father, and assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 


promised, did not jjunish any of those whom he had got to enter into a con¬ 
spiracy with him; and also did not punish his son or any other relation of 
his, but maintained them in their rank and position. The Ray of Tilang, 
who had before this been inclined to be refractory, now became submissive 
and sent the tribute, which he had formerly sent to Dehli. ‘Ala-ud-din 
then made most grandiose proposals for the conquest of all the surrounding 
country; but later modified them on the advice of Malik Saif-ud-din ^uri. 
He sent an army to the Karnatik, which looted and devastated the country, and 
brought immense quantities of booty and tribute. He also extended his territory 
as far south as the Tungabhadra. He then started for Malwa and Gujrat, 
and sent Shahzada Muhammad with twenty thousand horsemen in advance. 
When the prince arrivorl at the town of Nausari, he found the forests full of 
wild animals and began to hunt them. He also sent information to his father, 
and the latter went and joined in the hunt. There he had fever; in spite of 
which, he indulged in wine and kabab of the meat of the animals killed. He 
became seriously ill and returned quickly to Gulbarga. There he obtained 
absolution from the hand of the Sadr-ush-sharif Samarqandl; and then divided 
his kingdom into four parts and placed them in charge of four nobles. He 
was ill for six months, during which time he occupied himself in doing justice to 
the poor and oppre.ssed among the people. He also ordered the release of 
all convicts, except six, about whom he left directions with his son. He died on 
the let RabT‘-ul-Awwal, 7o9 a.h., corresponding with the 2nd February, 1.358. 
The Burhftn-i-ma’sir gives 761 as the year of his death and says he reigned 
for thirteen years, ten months and twenty-seven days, but these figures are 
not accurate. 

1 Firishtah’s account of the reign of Muhammad Shah contains a lot of 
matter which have not been referred to at all by Nizfim-ud-din, nnd I consider 
it unnecessary to mention it here. It appears however that the gold and 
silver coins of the Bahmani SultAns were being melted down in largo quantities 
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He was a young man, adorned with (a sense of) justice and equity. 
The people were happy and contented during the period of his rule ; 


by the Hindus of Bljanagar (Vijayanagar) and Warangal; and numbers of the 
Hindu merchants were put to death to put down this practice. In connection 
with the conquest of “ Bilampatan ”, it appears however that SultSn Muham¬ 
mad sent much treasure to Mecca and Medina with his mother. This gave rise 
to some dissatisfaction among the nobles, and the Ray of Bljanagar, coming to 
know of this, sent ambassadors, demanding that all the territories as far as the 
river Krishna and all the forts and parganas in it should be left in his possession. 
The R5y of Tilang, who had ceded KOlas as a tribute to Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dTn 
Hasan, also at this time sent ambassadors with the message that his son Nagdeo 
had rebelled against him, and was demanding the recovery of the fort of Kul5s, 
and it was advisable that Sultan Muhammad should restore it to him instead of 
having recourse to warfare. Sultan Muhammad kept the ambassadors on 
various pretexts, in his capital, for a year and half; and during that time he 
destroyed all the amirs, about whom he had any suspicion, and collected those 
who were loyal to him. He then sent for the ambassadors at a great majlis and 
directed them to write at once to their masters to send elephants loaded with 
gold and gems and other presents to the SultRn. The ambassadors sent reports 
to their masters. When the R&ys of Bljanagar and Tilang received these 
reports, the latter sent his eldest son Nagdeo (his correct name appears, accord¬ 
ing to Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire—Vijayanagar ”, p. 31, to have been Vinayaka 
Deva; Col. Briggs calls him Vinaik Dew) from Warangal with a large army of 
infantry and cavalry towards Kulas; and the former sent twenty thousand 
horse and foot to reinforce Nfigdeo’s army. The SultSn sent Bahadur I^Sn, 
son of Isma’il Fath, whom he had made his commander-in-chief, with the 
armies of Bidar and Berar against Nagdeo. The latter was defeated and his 
army 6ed. Bahadur I^ian pursued him as far as Warangal, and returned with 
much booty. 

Then one day, towards the end of the year, when the Sultan was seated on 
a hursi (chair ?) and making his ablutions, it was reported to him that some 
merchants had brought horses for sale. The SultSn at once sent for them, and 
inspected the horses, but found that they were not good enough for his use. On 
asking the merchants, they said that they were bringing fine horses for the 
Sultftn, but Niigdeo who was at Wailampatan ” as deputy of his father had 
taken the horses intended for the SultSn, in spite of their protests. The SultSn 
was greatly annoyed, and immediately mounted a horse and went out of the 
city. He stayed there for ten days apparently to collect the forces, and then 
started on his march. When he arrived at Wailampatan he sent a body of 
Afghans in the guise of merchants. They went to the gate, and complained, 
that they had been attacked by robbers, and their merchandise had been looted, 
While they were thus engaged, the SultSn came to the gate and entered the 
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and the country of Dakin, became, on account of the peace (which it 
enjoyed), and the gathering together of the great men, the envy of 
M the country of Hindustan; and there was a fresh splendour in the 
affairs of the state. Applying all his energies to the conquest of 
territory, and the reviving of the customs of religious warfare (jehad), 
he in the spring-time of his reign, and in the beginning of his 
grandeur, collected a well-equipped army and started for Bilampatan, 
and in the course of the march, he seized many villages and towns 


c'ity; and his soldiers put every one they met to the sword. Nagdeo fled to 
the citadel and attempted to defend it, bnt it was soon taken. When Nagdeo 
was brought before the Sultan, the latter asked him why he had taken the 
horses intended for him ; he was so frightened that he gave a harsh reply ! The 
Sultan who was inclined to be merciful and wanted to pardon him, became 
enraged and had his tongue cut out, and ordered him to be burnt alive. He 
then passed fifteen days in the city in the enjoyment of much pleasure. 

I have endeavoured to compress about three quarto pages of lithograph in 
the above note. Firishtah’s language appears to me to be harsh and cruel. He 
says for example that the burning alive of Nagdeo was iS 

I have not been able to identify Bilampatan or Wailampatan. Gulbarga 
and Warangan and Cullian or Kallian which last is mentioned by Firishtah as 
having been passed by the Sultan on his march to Bilampatan are in the map. 
It appears from Mr. Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire—Vijayanagar”, p, 31, that 
Villumpattan which according to Mr. Sewell is how the name, as given by 
Firishtah, should be spelled, and Filarnpatan, according to the author of the 
BurhSn-i-Ma’asir was the city (capital) of the Raya of Warangal. Mr. Sewell 
does not mention the story of the horses; but according to him, apparently, 
Muhammad reached the capital of Warangal in the first expedition. The 
Sultftn “ commanded a pile of wood to lie lighted before the citadel and putting 
NSgdeo in an engine (catapult), had him shot from the walls into the flames in 
which he was consumed ”. 

Mr. Sewell, as far as I can see, makes no attempt to identify Wailampatan. 
In a note on page 302, Vol II of his *‘Rise of the Mahornedan Power in India ” 
Col. Briggs, however, makes such an attempt. He says he knows of no place of 
this name (Walianpatan). “ Vilum Conda or Bellum Conda (the sugar hill) was 
the seat of government of a powerful Raja nearly two centuries afterwards, and 
perhaps Bellum Conda ought to be the true reading. The terminations of 
pattan (town) and conda (a hill) being frequently used synonymously, if the town 
lie under a hill, as it does in this case. One principal objection to this surmise 
however arises from the towns of KawlSs and Kallian which are here mentioned, 
not lying on the nearest road between Koolbarga and Bellumconda/* 
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belonging to the enemy, and included them in his own kingdom. 
The Ray of that country, being proud of the strength of his fort, 
shut its gates on himself. The amirs and soldiers having arranged 
the necessary appliances for the conquest of the fort, commenced 
hostilities; and with Divine help and heavenly aid, seized the citadel, 
and carried out the practices of slaughter and taking prisoner. 
After this victory, the Sultan made arrangements for the govern¬ 
ment of that neighbourhood, and returned to Gulbarga ; and having 
arranged a great festival, granted to every one a share from the 
board of his benefactions. 

It so happened that one day a messenger came from ^ Badhul and 
reported to the Sultan, that the Ray of Bijanagar had come 


1 The readings are different. One MS. has coming or 

arriving from Badhul. The other MS. has coming from Dhul, 

but in the next line we have on the country of Badhul. So that 

Badhul appears to be the correct reading. The lith. ed. haw 
having arrived at Dhulpur. This is clearly incorrect. I cannot find any 
place called Badhul in a map. There is a place called Mudhal to the south 
of the river Krishna about half way between Bijanagar or Vijayanagar and 
Gulbarga or Koolbarga, but a long way to the west of the line connecting them, 
which may be the place. I cannot find any mention of the place in Firishtah, 
but there is a story there about Sultan Muhammad having sent an order {Barat) 
for the payment of certain musicians to the Haya of Bijanagar. I cannot 
understand the meaning of this proceeding unless it was meant to be an insult 
for provoking hostilities. The order was given, according to Mulla DSild of 
Bidar, who was seal bearer to SultSn Muhammad (as quoted by Mr. Sewell, 
page 33) in a festive assembly, “when the spring of the garden of mirth has 
infused the cheek of Muhammad Shah with the rosy tinge of delight,” or to use 
somewhat less romantic language, when he was flushed with wine. The order was 
so extraordinary that the minister hesitated to despatch it. The Sultan however 
penetrated his thoughts and compelled the minister to send it. 

The Rftya who was proud of his power became angry, and paraded the man, 
who carried the order, mounted on a donkey all round the city of Bijanagar 
and immediately collected thirty thousand horse and nine hundred thousand 
foot soldiers and three thousand elephants for the conquest of the Bahmani 
kingdom. He established a camp in front of Cdni (Adoni in the map). 

Sultan Muhammad ordered the army of Daulatabad to assemble (those of Bidar 
and Berar being exhausted with the campaign against Tiiang) and afier proper 
religious observances set out to oppose the Rfiya of Bijanagar. The latter 
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by rapid marches, with a large body of horse and foot to the country of 
Badhul, and had seized the fort and made martyrs of the Mussalmans 


being assured of safety owing to the Krishna being in flood was engaged in 
besieging the fort of Mudkal (Madgall in the map N.-W. of Adoni). The fort was 
at last taken, and all the garrison was put to the sword, except one man who con¬ 
cealed himself and who escaping from the fort and crossing the Krishna, went and 
gave information to Muhammad Shah at Hasanabad Gulbarga. I have stated 
in an early part of this note that Badhul may be identical with Mudhal; 
but from the context of both the Tabaqat and Firishtah Mudkal is more 
likely to be identical with Badhill. 

Fiiishtah’s account of the conquest of Mudkal is different from that of 
Nizam-ud-dTn. Ferishtrdi begins his account by saying that Sultan Muhammad 
on hearing what the fugitive had to say, ordered the poor man to be put to 
death; the reason given by him, being that he could not bear the sight of a man 
who has seen the death of so many men. He started at once and when he 
reached the bank of the Krishna, after some bragging about his own greatness, 
he said that he was not afraid of the river in flood, or of the grandeur and might 
of the infidel army. He sent back his son, who afterwards became Mujahid 
Shah, to Gulbarga, making him his heir; and with only twenty elephants 
and nine thousand horsemen he crossed the river in the course of three days. 
The Ray, in spite of his having such an immense army, was so astounded 
and perplexed by the SultSn’s crossing the river, that he sent back all his troops 
in the darkness of the night; and remainedyarida (alone or with a small retinue), 
80 that he might decide in the morning, whether he would fight or not. When 
the news of the retreat of the Ray’s army became known in the Sultan’s camp, 
he left it and everything behind, and with horse and whip started for the enemy, 
who fled at once, leaving everything behind. When the Sultan arrived at 
the Ray’s camp he gave an order for a general massacre, and seventy thousand 
persons, men and women, and young and old, and slaves and free men were put 
to the sword. He passed the rainy season in Mudkal, and having received 
reinforcements, started towards the fort of Odni (Adoni). Firishtah has a 
great deal more about further conquests in Bijanagar, but as there is no 
reference to them in the TabaqSt, 1 refrain from noting them. But it may 
be briefly stated that the Sultan seized Adoni, and after much more fighting, and 
much more slaughter of Hindus, in which neither women nor babes at their 
mothers’ breast escaped, laid seige to Bijftnagar itself; but although he tried his 
best for about a month he was unsuccessful. He then had recourse to the strata¬ 
gem, which according to NizAm-ud-dm he had used at the time of the seige of 
Badhul or Mudkal. He threw himself on the bed of weakness, and the com¬ 
manders of his army conducted it back across the Tumhandra (Tungabhadra) 
river, and arrived on a level plain, where they halted. Kishan RAy, the RSy of 
BijSnagar who is however called Bukka I, in Sewell’s **A Forgotten Empire” 
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there. Immediately on hearing this, the Sultan collected an 
immense army; and set forth to punish the Ray. The latter on 
receiving information of the vast multitude of the Sultan's army, fled 
and took shelter in a strong fort. The Sultan sat down round 
the fort for some days, but when he saw that by doing so, the hand 
of his hope would not reach the skirt of success, he made an invalid of 
himself (lc., pretended that he had fallen ill) and returned towards 
Gulbarga. When he had crossed the Krishna, the Ray opened the 
gates of the fort, and gave his men leave to go to their respective 
places. The Sultan, making Divine help the vanguard of his army, 
made a rapid march of eighty-one karohs, and presented himself 
in the neighbourhood of the fort; and with great activity and 
smartness fought with and defeated the Ray; and much booty, 
in w^hich were included eight thousand prisoners, fell into his hands. 
The Sultan then returned to Gulbarga, crowned with prosperity 
and success ; and made the people happy by his benefactions. 

A long time had not elapsed after this, that swift messengers 
brought the news, that ^ Bahram Kiian and Govind Ray had placed 


also encamped at a distance of three or four karohs. The Sultan then convened 
a majliSf but still feigning illness left it early. He then sent for his commanders 
in secret, and ordered them to array the array for battle. At midnight he 
joined the army, and advanced towards the Bijsnagar camp; where the RSy and 
his commanders, presuming on the SultSn’s illness were engaged in drinking and 
looking at the dancing of Nautch-girls. When they became aware of the 
SultSn’s approach, they were completely helpless, and the RSy fled, and did not 
draw rein till he arrived at BijSnagar. There the people reviled and reproached 
him; and he at their instance sent emissaries to the SultSn to sue for peace. 
The latter was at flrst unwilling to grant their request, but demanded that 
his original demand for the payment of the musicians should be complied 
with. The omissarie.s at once agreed, and in fact there and then paid the 
amount. Then at the request of the emissaries, the SultSn said that hereafter 
he would never order the massacre of prisoners and the general slaughter of the 
people. After this he returned to his capital. 

I NizSm-ud'din does not say anything about the cause of the rebellion 
of Bahram ^Sn and Govind RSy; but it appears from Firishtah, that owing to 
the Sultlln’s having feigned to have fallen ill, before Bljfinagar, the report of his 
death became published all over the kingdom; and there being no leading 
men in the country of DaulatAbSd, the leaders of the army being at Bij&nagar, 
BahrSm MSzandarinl, whom BultSn *Ala-ud-dln Hasan had given the 
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their feet outside the bounds of the road of obedience, and had 
scratched the face of loyalty and devotion, with the finger nails 
of hostility. Upon this he started by successive marches towards 
Deogarh, and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of that place 
fear came in the hearts of Bahram Klian and Govind Ray ; and they 
immediately went to Shaildi Rukn-ud-din, who was one of the great 
Shaikhs of the age, and ])ehaved with great meekness and humility. 

name of son, and Kumbh Deo Marhata sardar rose in revolt. The Govind 
Ray of the Tabaqat may be the Kumbh Deo of Firishtah; and in fact 
Col. Briggs calls him Govind Deo Maratta. The Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. HI, p. 382. calls him Kondba Dcva. Deva is pure Sanskrit, but I do not 
know what Kondba is; \ .should think that Kumbha Deva or Govinda Deva more 
likely to be correct than Kondba Deva. According to the Cambridge History of 
India, Bahram ^lan resented the succession of Muhammad, and invited Firuz 
Tughlaq to recover the De(‘^an; and although he failed in this, he now rose 
in rebellion, as he felt stronger owing to Muhammad’s armies being engaged 
in the south. There is no mention in the Cambridge History of any intercession 
by any pious Shaikh. On the approach of xMubammad the rebels dispersed and 
fled, and were pursued to the frontiers of Gujrat where they took shelter. 
Firiahtah’s account of the rebellion is much longer and more elaborate; and 
the end is also different. The Shaikh to whom the rebels went is there named 
Zain>ud-din (Col. Briggs calls him Shaikh Ein-ood-deen), and not Rukn-ud- 
din; and he did not intercede with the Sultan for their pardon; but told 
them to escape to Gujrat; and they went there. The SultSn pursued them 
but being unable to seize them, returned to Daulatabad, in great anger. He 
then sent word to the Shaikl^i, with whom he was already angry, because he 
had not made his submission to him, like the other Shaikhs, at the time of his 
accession, because he drank intoxicating liquors and did other things, not 
allowed by the law of the Prophet, either to appear before him, or to send a 
writing containing his submission. The ShaiWi refused to do either. Then 
the Sultan ordered him to leave the city. The Shaikii, taking up his few 
belongings, went and sat down at the rouza (tomb) of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, 
and challenged all and sundry, to move him from the place, if they dared. 
The Sultftn now became repentant and he and the ShaiWi exchanged civili¬ 
ties ; and the Sultan went back to Gulbarga after receiving the title of OhazT 
from the Shaikb* Firishtah goes on to say that after this, the Sultan shut 
up all shops for the sale of intoxicants; and ordered that all robbers and 
turbulent people should be put to death; and accordingly in the course 
of six or seven months not one of them was left alive; and according to 
Mulia Dsad Bidari, the heads of about twenty thousand of them were brought 
into Qulbarga. 

2 
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Sultan Muhammad Shah immediately on arriving at Daulatabad, 
went to visit the Shaikh. His reverence interceded for the pardon of 
the offenders; and the Sultan agreed to pardon them, on condition of 
their immediately leaving his dominions. Bahram Khan and Govind 
Ray then went away to Gujrat, hanging down their heads in shame. 

After arranging the affairs of that suba the Sultan returned to 
Gulbarga. The amirs and the great men of the city went forward 
to welcome him, and made ^ joy offerings. He remained for a few 
days in a garden, which was near the gate of the city; and had the 
bed of pleasure and enjoyment spread there. From that delightful 
place, he came into the city, and made the Saiyyads and learned 
men and the Shaikhs of the city happy by allowing them to partake 
of his extensive benefactions, and of the board of his enjoyment. 
He also made enquiries and investigations into the condition of 
the raiyyats and all helpless people. He redressed with kindness 
and justice any wrongs that might have been caused to anybody. 

^ Suddenly the hand of ^ death tore asunder the garment of life 
on his body; and drew off the robe of life from his soft bosom. 

Verses: 

The world hath to ashes burned many such heaps of grain; 

Thou shouldst not try to teach tricks to such a magician 
old. 

1 One MS. inserts here ^ t.e., praises or applause; the sentence would 
then be “ Greeted him with applause and made joy offerings ”. 

2 According to Firishtah Sultan Muhammad appears to have lived for 

several years after his return from Daulatabad; for it is said, that every year he 
went on hunting expeditions to one of the four sides of his dominions and 
spent three or four months in these excursions. Firishtah gives the 9th 
Zi-qa‘ada j j which would be 776, but the year is given 

in figures as 776 and the period of his reign is said to have been 17 years and 
nine months and five days. Col. Briggs says he died on the 19th Zekada. 
776 A.H , 21st March, 1375. Mr. Sewell quotes the date given by Firishtah, 
but he makes the English date the 2l8t April, 1376. He elso says that according 
to the Burhan-i-Ma'asir the Sultan died in 776. According to the list in the 
note on page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas he succeeded his 
father in 1357 and died in 1374 and therefore reigned for 17 years. According to 
the Cambridge History of India, Muhammad Sh5h ascended the throne on the 
2l8t March, 1366, and died in the spring or early summer of 1377. 

8 One MS. substitutes for 
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Be not secure that this turbulent stream, 

Hath forgotten its habit of devouring men. 

The period of his reign was eighteen years and seven months. 

An account of the reign of Mujahid Shah. 

He was the son of Muhammad Shah. After the latter’s death 
he ^succeeded him. He continued to maintain the praiseworthy 
qualities and the good attributes of the former Sultans. He made 
the supporting and cherishing of his raiyyats and the giving of 
justice his special habits; and fully maintained generosity and 
liberality and manliness. In the first spring of his reign he marched 
towards “ Bijanagar. When he crossed the river Krishna some of 

1 It appears from Firishtah that he was nineteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne. 

2 According to Firishtah, Mujahid Shah wrote to the Ray of Bijanagar, that 
the territory and the forts between the rivers Krishna and the Tungabhadra were 
held jointly by them; and there were, therefore, many disputes between them. 
It would, therefore, be better if the Ray would cede that territory to him. The 
Ray did not agree, and said that the whole of the tract had from ancient times 
belonged to Bijanagar, and should be left in his possession. MujShid Shah then 
collected his army, and crossing the Tungabhadra laid siege to Cdni (Adoni). 
He left Safdar l^an Sistani to carry on the siege, and marched quickly towards 
pargayia Kankawatl, where he was informed that Kishan Riiy (according to 
Mr. Sewell his real name was Bukka I) was encamped. 

The people informed the Sultan of a ferocious and man-eating tiger that 
infested the jungle there, and ho, with only seven companions, entered the forest, 
on foot, and when the tiger made its appearance, he told his companions to 
do nothing, and with his first arrow he shot the animal dead. This so frightened 
Kishan Ray, that although he had a large army, he fled into the trackless 
forests (Mr. Sewell says the forests in the valley of Sandur), and the Sultan 
pursued him for six or seven months. Then Kishan Ray and his sons fell ill. 
He said he had been wandering about in the forest, because he had thought 
that the SultSn would fall ill, but instead of that he himself had fallen ill. 
He then went to Bijanagar and fortified himself. The Sultan left his com¬ 
manders, to carry on the siege of Bijanagar, and himself went on to Setban 
(Setubandha) RSmesar (the site of the bridge built by Rama); and there 
he repaired a mosque, which Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din lUialjl had built; and 
demolished the idol temples. As regards this see Sewell, pp. 41,42, and also notes 
in Briggs’ History, IT, pp. 332, 333. 

On returning to Bijanagar, he seized the city; and demolished the great 
golden temple ornamented with gems. Then a great battle took place, and 
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the inhabitants of the country represented to him, that there was a 
tiger in the neighbouring forests, which was desolating those parts. 
Mujahid Shah went to hunt the animal, and with the strength 
of his arm killed it. After that, he ravaged a portion of the country 
of Bijanagar, and obtained much booty. Kishan Ray, who was the 


Kishan Ray was nearly defeated, when his brother arrived with a fresh army of 
eighteen thousand horsemen and six lakhs of foot soldiers. These are the num¬ 
bers in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs has twenty thousand cavalry 
and a bodj^ of infantry. The battle was renewed but the Sultan was unable 
completely to conquer the kingdom. He therefore retraced his steps and came 
to Cdni (Adoni). 

When the SulcSn was attacking Bijanagar his uncle Daud Khan had been 
left with six thousand horse and some infantry to occupy a post called Dahna-i- 
SodrOy or the mouth of the defile of Sodra. It appears from Sewell that this was 
the way of approach to the city along a narrow and difficult road, which 
approached along the valley of the Sandur, or along the valley which now 
carries the main road from Bellary to Vijayanagar, between the Sandiir hills, and 
the hills that surround the latter city. Col. Briggs calls the place Dhuna Sodra. 
I now quote from Col. Briggs: **On hearing that the engagement began at 
dawn, and the enemy were not yet defeated, perceiving also that re-inforcemonts 
were joining them at every instant, he (DSQd Khan) became alarmed of the 
safety of the king, and quitting his station joined in the battle, in which he 
behaved with surprising gallantry. He had three horses killed under him, and 
VV 618 frequently obliged to fight on toot. The king on seeing the standard 
of Daud ^an was far from pleased, but stifled his resentment, till victory 
declared for the faithful. He then called Daud ^Sn before him, and gave him 
a harsh reprimand for quitting his station.” 

On arriving at Udni (Adoni) he found that his officers were still besieging it. 
He also was unable to capture it. So a'Hiort of treaty was concluded and 
the SultSn continued his journey. At Mudkal he left the army behind, and with 
four hundred companions went to Raichur (Raichore). There he occupied 
himself with hunting. He sent back Safdar jj^Sn SlstSm and A^azam Hum&yun 
SistSni to their respective governments of Berar and DaulatSbSd. Daud ^5n, 
who was grieved owing to the Sultan’s having abused him (this is also mentioned 
in the f^baqat), conspired with Meisnad *A1T ]^an Muhammad and Masaffid 
]^an, who had grievances of their own; and DaOd ^an entered the pavilion in 
which the SultSn was asleep at night, after he had crossed the river Krishna, and 
had been engaged in fishing in the river during the day, and with the help 
of Masa'Od ^an slew him. This happened on the 17th Zi*hijja, 779, April 
4th, 1378. Mr. Sewell makes the date April 16th. The period of Sultan 
Mujahid’s reign did not extend to three years. 
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leader of the rebels, came out of the citadel, and surrendered the 
fort, and made submission the stronghold of his honour. 

^ At the time of the return, scouts brought the news that some 
turbulent men had taken shelter on the top of a high hill, which was 
in that neighbourhood, with much wealth and treasure in their 
possession. The Sultan marched in that direction, and left Daud 
Khan, who was the ‘^son of his uncle (i.e,, cousin) on the road, by 
which those men would be likely to try to escape; and himself 
engaged in plunder and pillage. After the division of the booty, 
he reprimanded Daud Khan by word of mouth, as he found there 
had been negligence and carelessness on his part, in guarding the 
road of escape of the turbulent men. Daud Ivlian nourished malice 
and hostility in his heart, conspired with a number of his intimates, 
and when they had all crossed the river Krishna, he one night 
entered the private pavilion of the Sultan, and slew him with his 
dagger. The period of Mujahid Shah's reign was one year and one 
month and nine days. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE REIGN OF DAITD ShAH, SON OF THE 
UNCLE OF Mujahid Shah. 

After the assassination of Mujahid Shah, ^ Daud KJian, who was 
the son of his uncle, took his place on the throne of sovereignty, and 


1 The real cause of the enmity of Daud Wian and the manner of the 
assassination, and the length of Mujahid Shah’s reign are given differently by 
Firishtah. See the latter part of the last note. According to the list of the 
Bahmani Sultans given in a note in page 40 of Grant Duff's “ History of the 
Mahrattas,” Mujahid Shah succeeded his father in 1374, and was asseissinated 
by his uncle in 1377, so that he reigned for three years, and the period mentioned 
by Nizam-ud-dTn although it is so definite is not correct. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, also Mujahid Shah reigned from 776 to 
779 A.H., 1375 to 1378 a.d. or for about three years. Daud ^an was a son 
of SultSn ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan, and so he was an uncle of SiiltSn Mujahid Shah, 
and not a cousin. 

2 See note 1. He was an uncle and not a cousin of Mujahid ShSh. 

3 See the preceding note. 

* There are slight differences in the readings. The new Sultan is called 
simply D5ud in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In the other MS. he is called 
DSOd Khan. I have affixed I^an to his name. Then one MS. says he took his 
seat on the oJbl j The other MS. has 
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the seat of greatness. Most of the amirs and the great men of the 
country agreed with him. The sister of Mujahid Shah bound the 
girdle of hostility and the belt of enmity, in retaliation of the 
murder of her brother; and tempted some of the amirs by gifts of 
money. On a Friday, in the Jama* Masjid they wounded Daud 
Shah. He was carried to the palace, while there was still a little 
breath left in him. Then the brave men of the two parties and the 
warriors of the opposite sides came out armed and equipped for 
strife and battle; and in the end the enemy (the party who had 
assassinated Daud Shah ?) were defeated; and the city w as devastat¬ 
ed. When the news of this reached Daud Shah, he gave the word 
of acceptance to the summoner of God. The period of his reign was 
one month and ^ three days. 

2 An account of the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 

SON of MahmUd, son of Bahman Shah. 

The rule of the country of the Dakin was in the grasp of his 
power for a period of nineteen years. Nothing that may be worthy 


c.JLf j while the lith. ed. has only, I have adopted the 

aecond reading. 

1 The account of the reign of DSQd Shah, as given by Firishtah, does 
not differ much from that given in the text. Firishtah, however, says, that 
the amirs did not at first all unite in acknowledging him. There were t^Ao 
parties; one on the side of DSfid Shah, while the other was in favour of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah the youngest son of Sultan ‘Ala ud-din Ha.san; but 
Malik Naib Saif-iid-din (Hiuri had the public prayers read in the name of 
Dftud Shah, in spite of the opposition of the sister of Mujnhid Shsh, who 
bore the name of Ruh Parwar A^a. She persuaded a young man of the name 
of BAka, who had been high in the favour of Muj&hid Shah, on account of 
his sincerity and bravery, to avenge his patron’s murder; and he agreed to 
devote his life in the attempt. On Friday, the 2lst of Muharram, 780 a.h.. 
May 19th, 1378 a.d., he slew DAud Shah in the Jfirna* mosque, and was himself 
cut down by Masnad *Ali Muhammad KhSn. According to Firishtah, D&ud 
Shah reigned for one month and nine days. According to the list in the note on 
page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, he reigned for about one 
month. It is said there also that he was assassinated at the instigation of 
Koopurwur Agah. 

* The history of the reign of Muhammad Shah, which extended to nineteen 
years, is given by Nizam-ud-din in a few lines. Apparently he knew very little 
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of mention has come under my notice among the particulars con¬ 
nected with him. Towards the end of his life Hhe thdnaddr of 

about the history of the reign. Even the name is incorrect, the correct name 
according to Firishtah being Sultan Mahmud Shah ; but see note 2 in page 47 of 
Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire—Vijayanagar ”, from which it would appear that 
the name on all the coins of this SiiltSn is Muhammad (Dr. Codrington, Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, 3rd series, Vol. XVIII, page 261) and not Mahmud; and this is 
confirmed by the Burhan-i-Ma'asir and two other authorities (Major King, 
in Indian Antiquary, July, 1899, page 18.3, note 39) so that, after all, Nizam- 
ud-din is right and Firishtah wrong. But the Sultan’s relationship with 
the previous Sultan was probably not known to Nizam-ud-din. According 
to Firishtah he was the youngest son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dm Hasan, the founder 
of the dynasty ; and Mr. Sewell also says that he was ‘Ala-ud-din’s youngest son. 
But according to one MS. of the Tabaqat he was the son of Mahmud, son of 
Bahman Shah; and according to the other he was the son of Mahmud, son 
of Shah Bahmani; and according to the lith. ed., he was the son of Mahmud, son 
of Husain Shah. The name of Bahman Shah (incorrectly Shah Bahmani) 
supports the statement made by the Cambridge History of India that the 
founder of the dynasty styled himself Bahman Shah. The Husain Shah of the 
lith. ed. is of course a mistake for Hasan Shah. As 1 am not translating 
Firishtah’s history, it is not necessary for me to go through the whole of the his¬ 
tory of the reign, as written by him, which extends over nearly three quarto 
pages of closely printed lithograph. I can only refer to such portions of it 
as will explain the one fact, which is mentioned in a very doubtful form, at the 
end of Nizam-ud-dm’s account. 

1 I have taken this from Firishtah. The readings in the MSS. and in 
the lith. ed. are doubtful. One MS. has ; 

the other has tho same reading, but omits the word which is clearly 
superfluous and incorrect. The lith. ed. has ^ Aab . 

What really happened, according to Firishtah, was that Baha-ud-dm, son of 
Ramzan DaulatSbSdl, became a favourite of the Sultan, and was made the 
ThRnadSr and governor of the fort of Saghir. He had two sons, Muhammad 
and Khweja, who acquired much power, and became the object of much envy and 
malice. People complained of them to the Sultan, and although he did not 
believe the accusers, Muhammad and I^wSja, thinking that they were suspected, 
revolted; and forced their father to join them. They defeated two armies sent 
against them. A third army was sent under Yusuf Azhdar, and in the course 
of its operations, an arm of Muhammad was cut off by Saiyyad Muhammad 
KftlapahSr, an officer of the Sultan’s army, in a single combat. :^w5ja also 
came out of the fort and the two brothers remained outside. Then the men 
in the fort sent a message to Yusuf Azhdar to the effect that they would cut off 
the head of Baha-ud-din and open one of the gates of the fort; and he should 
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the fort of Saghir rebelled against him; the Sultan marched 
against him; and defeated him. In the course of the same journey 
he took the way to the other world. He reigned for a period of 
nineteen years and nine months and twenty-four days. 

^An account of the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-d1n. 

Ghiyas-ud-din sat on the masnad of sovereignty in the place 
of his father, on the 7th Rajab ; and all the mnlrs and the attendants 


send a body of chosen men to the gate, when he would be able to capture 
the fort. In accordance with this plan the fort was seized. The reference to 
Saghir or Sagar as it is called in the Cambridge History of India is brief 
and, I venture to think, slightly confused. It is said there that Muhammad II 
imprisoned lOian Muhammad, who had been a general in the service of 
Muhammad I, but who had afterwards been Daiid’s principal supporter, in 
the fortress of Sagar, where he shortly afterwarrls died, and punished his 
accomplices. 

The account of Baha-ud-din’s rebellion in SSghir as given in the Tabaqat 
agrees practically with that given by Firishtah. A short time after this the 
Sultan died of fever on the 2lst Rajab, 799, April 20th, 139(3; and his reign ex¬ 
tended according to Firishtah to nineteen years, nine months and twenty days. 
According to the Cambridge History of India, Muhammad II was a man of 
peace and a lover of poetry and literature. At the instance of the Sadar-i- 
Jahan Mir ’Infiyetullah of Shiraz he invited the great poet Hafiz to come to 
his Court. Hafiz started but he was so alarmed by a storm in the Persian 
Gulf that he went back to Shiraz. The Cambridge History of India also says 
that there was a great famine in the Deccan between 1387 and 1395; and des¬ 
cribes the relief measures as displaying a policy of combination. 

1 There is not much difference in the readings in the MSS. and in the 
lith. ed. There is also not much difference between the accounts given by 
NizSm-ud-din and Firishtah. Of course, the latter gives more particulars and 
details. The name of the Turki slave, who engineered the transfer of the 
sovereignty, appears according to Firishtah to have been Taghalchin. 
Col. Briggs calls him Lallchin ; Mr. Sewell does not give his name, but describes 
him as an ambitious slave. He was dissatisfied, because other nobles had 
received high dignities and he had been left out in the cold. He had a very 
beautiful daughter, who was highly skilled in Indian music, and the SultSn was 
greatly enamoured of her. The latter accepted Taghalchfn’s invitation with 
alacrity, because he expected that his host would offer his daughter as Peshkash 
or tribute, and in the same hope, he ordered all his attendants to leave the 
place, at the instance of his host. The latter went into the zenana as if to bring 
his daughter; and after a little while, came back with a naked dagger in his 
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of the Sultan, and the commanders of the army placed their heads of 
fealty on the ground of service. It happened, however, that a slave 
of his father, of the name of Taghalji, who had been honoured, by in¬ 
crease of dignity, and proximity in rank, wanted that the sovereignty 
should be transferred to another brother (of the Sultan). In order to 
carry out this resolution, he arranged a great feast, in the course 
of which he imprisoned the Sultan; and on the 17th of Ramzan. 799 
A.H., he drew a pencil over his world-seeing eyes; and raised Sultan 
Shams-ud-din on the throne. The period of Sultan (Tjuyas-ud-din’s 
rule was one month and twenty days. 

An account of the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-dTn, brother 
OF Sultan Ghiyas-ud-dIn. 

As ^Sultan Shams-ud-din sat on the masnad of sovereignty, 
by the exertions of Taghalji the amrrs and the great men made their 
submission to him, but the two^ Shahzadas Firuz Klian and Ahmad 

hand. The Sultan, who was a lad of seventeen, and was more or less intoxicated 
made a struggle for his life, and tried to escape. Taghalchin caught him by the 
hair of his head and rooted out his eyes, with the point of his dagger. He then 
sent for the no))le8 and the attendants of Sultan fUiiyas-ud-din, on the pretext 
that the latter was calling for them; and as they appeared, one by one, murdered 
24 of them; and he then sent for the younger brother of Ghiyas-ud-din, wdio 
was called Shams-ud-din, and who was a lad fifteen years of age and placed him 
on the throne. Sultan (Uiiyas-ud-dln was kept in imprisonment, for two 
months, in the fort of Sagliir. It does not appear what happened to him 
after that. 

The account of Ghiyas-ud-dln’s short and tragic reign as given in the 
Cambridge History of India does not differ materially from that given above. 
The man who blinded and imprisoned Ghiyas-ud-dIn is described in it as Taghal- 
chin the chief of the Turkish slaves, and the cause of his anger is said to have 
been GhiySs-ud-din’s refusal to appoint him Governor of Gulburga and lieutenant 
of the kingdom. 

1 According to Firishtah, Sultan Shams-ud-dIn was only Sultan in name, 
and all the power was in the hands of Ta^alchin, who had received the title of 
Malik Naibf and the rank of Amir Jumlugl or the «mir in charge of every¬ 
thing. 

2 These were sons of Sultan Daud Shah. The Cambridge History of India 
says they were sons of Ahmad ]^an one of the younger sons of Bahman Sh5h. 
According to Firishtah they were only six or seven years of age when their 
father was killed ; but SultSn Mahmud had had them properly trained 
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Klian then attempted to regain their hereditary dominion; and 
commenced to gain the amirs over to their side. Sultan Shams-ud- 


and had given them his daughters in marriage, and up to the time that he 
had no sons, had said that he would make prince Firuz his heir. Afterwards 
Sultan Mahmud directed them to be loyal and faithful to his son and heir, 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din; but when Tagkalchm blinded and imprisoned Ohiyas- 
ud-din, the wives of the two princes, who were the sisters of the blinded 
Sultan, incited them to avenge the outrage committed on the latter. On 
the other hand Taghalchin incited Sultan Shams-ud-din and the queen 
mother to seize them. Then they fled to Saghir; and Sidhii, the governor 
of the place, did everything in his power to help them. They were still 
faithful to Sultan Shams-ud-din; and wrote to him, telling him that they 
were not hostile to him, but they only wanted the punishment of Tagbal- 
chin. The Sultan, however, incited by Taghalchin and the queen mother 
wrote a reply, which could only inflame their enmity. They then raised 
three thousand horse and foot and advanced towards Gulbarga, with the hope 
that the troops there would come and join them; but when they came to 
the river Pithora (that appears to be the name in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but 
Col. Briggs calls it the river Beema) no one joined them. They held a con¬ 
sultation ; and afterwards proclaimed Firuz I^ftn to be the Sultan, and again 
advanced towards Gulbarga. Then there was a battle with Sult&n Shams- 
ud-din's troops in the neighbourhood of Marqul (Col. Briggs calls it Merkole); 
and Firuz I^an and Ahmad I^Sn were defeated, and retired towards Saghir. 
The parties of Taghalchin and the queen mother became stronger than ever; 
but the people of Gulbarga were dissatisfied with them, and sent word to Firuz 
I^&n and Ahmad ^an that they should get an agreement from SultSn Shams- 
ud-din and come to Gulbarga; and when a suitable opportunity occurred 
should accomplish their object. At this time a * Diwanah Kashmiri' (a 
Kashmiri mad man) came from Gulbarga ^nd called Firuz ShSh by the name of 
Ruz-afzun Shah and said he would take him to Gulbarga and make him hadsh^h. 
Taking this to be a happy omen the princes started for Gulbarga and arrived 
there. Both Firuz Khan and Taghalchin were suspicious and afraid of danger, 
and took great care of themselves. Then on Thursday, the 23rd Safar 800 
A.H., November loth, 1397 a.d., Firuz IGiSn entered the Darhd,r attended by 
twelve siladars (armed men); and then by a sudden coup he imprisoned 
Shams-ud-dfn and Taghalchin and ascended the masnadt and took the title 
of SultSn ROz-afzun. SultSn GhiySs-ud-din was brought from the fort of 
end in spite of his blindness, he slew Taghalchin who was placed 
before him, with one blow of his sword. SultSn Shams-ud-din was blinded 
and he and his mother were allowed, at their own request, to go to Mecca. He 
is said to have lived there for many years, and during his life-time Firilz 
Shfth made him a liberal allowance of five thousand golden asharfis and also 
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din attempted to seize them; and they fled to the fort of Shakar 
(according to Firishtah, Saghir). The thdnaddr there was a slave of 
the name of Sadhu. He considered the advent of the Shahzadas 
to be a matter of advantage and gratitude, and supplied all that 
they wanted. Firuz Klian then collected troops and advanced for 
war. Sultan Shams-ud-din gathered an army, and came out of 
the city. After the troops had been arranged in battle array, 
Sultan Shams-ud-din fled; and did not halt anywhere till he had 
gone to the city (Gulbarga). Firuz Klian, owing to the purity of his 
faith, and the goodness of his nature, took the path of peace and 
procrastination, and came to the Sultan. But it became patent 
after a few days, that the Sultan breaking his agreement with him 
and his brother Ahmad KJian, wanted to seize them. Then Firuz 
Khan forestalled him, and had three hundred well-armed men 
concealed in his house, under the charge of his brother Ahmad 
Khan. He himself went to the palace, and as he found that the 
royal seat was unoccupied, he made bold, and going up to it, sat 
down on it. As the people were on his side, those who were present 
in the assembly, placed their heads of fealty on the ground of service. 
About the same time Ahmad Khan arrived there with the three 
hundred armed men. Those who were on the side of the Sultan 
(i.e., Shams-ud-din) left the assembly and dispersed. The Sultan 
concealed himself; but after some days he was seized; and, according 
to another statement, was slain. The throne of the empire was 
adorned with the grandeur of the accession of Firuz Shah. The 
period of the reign of Shams-ud-din was five months and nine days. 

An account of the reign of Sultan FIrOz Shah. 

Sultan Firuz Shah was a bddshdh of great splendour and magni¬ 
ficence and vigour and learning and wisdom. He sat on the throne 
of grandeur on ^ Thursday, the 24th Safar 800 a.h. ^ In the splendid 

sent him annually rich clothes. This differs greatly from Nizam-ud-din'a 
statement, that he was imprisoned, and according to another statement put 
to death. 

1 According to Firishtah (see last note) the 23rd Safar was Thursday; 
80 the 24th was Friday. 

* NizSm-ud-dIn is rather vague and indefinite in his laudation of the 
virtues of FirSz Sh&h. Firishtah is more precise. He gives him credit for 
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period of the days of his rule, the laws of generosity and the customs 
of truth and honesty and the foundation of justice and equity became 
stronger. And all sections of the people had peace and comfort 
under the wings of his justice and beneficence. 

Couplet: 

His justice, by the sword, did clean the page 
Of the time, from the signs of falsehood and pain. 

In difficult affairs and troublesome matters his mind sought the 
help of those who sat in privacy in corners, praying in humility and 
tribulation. He himself also in his prostrations and risings prayed for 
assistance in his victories from the great Holy God. Therefore of 
a necessity in whichever direction he turned the bridle of his atten¬ 
tion, the breeze of victory and triumj)h blew on the plumes of his 
standards. 

As all matters connected with his government were properly 
regulated after his accession, he made the ^ conquest of Bijanagar the 


bravery and activity, and says he was engaged in twenty-four campaigns, 
for extending his kingdom, and for his generosity; but he says he was addicted 
to the drinking of wine, to the listening of music and to women. He made 
excuses, and said that music elevated his soul to the contemplation of God; and 
wine did not create a disturbance in his mind. As to women, he took the 
opinions of learned men; and as Mir Fazl-ul-lah Anju told him that in the time 
of the Prophet, Mutd' (temporary) marriages were allowed, but the Sunnis 
did not allow them, while the ImUmiaa or Shias did, Firuz Shah following the 
Shids received ** three hundred females ” according to Col. Briggs in one 
day”; but the lith. ed. of Firishtah says that eight hundred women were 
introduced into the harem in the course of one month. Firishtah also says 
that Firuz Sh5h married a princess of the BIjSnagar family; and that this 
was the first time such a marriage took place. The Cambridge History of India 
says ** Firuz at the'timo of his accession was an amiable, generous, accomplished 
and tolerant prince, possessed of a vigorous constitution and understanding, 
both of which he undermined by indulgence in the pleasures of the harem,” 

' Firishtah does not mention the rebellion, or of the rebels fortifying them¬ 
selves in the fort of Shakar or Saghir, as Firishtah calls it, as we have already 
seen; but he says that when SultSn Firuz, on hearing that Deo Rfiy of Bijft- 
nagar had invaded his kingdom, marched from Gulbarga to Ss^liir, he seized 
one of the zaminddra of Sfighir, who was a bold and reckless kafir, and had 
a force of seven thousand or eight thousand Hindus (Kolis), and had him 
put to death. The Cambridge History of India calls it a rebellion of the 
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object of his (martial) spirit. As some refractory people had taken 
up a position in the fort of Shakar, he turned in the first instance, to 
punish them. Immediately on hearing the news of his advance, the 


Kolls headed by a Hindu chieftain on the north bank of the Krishna. Firishtah 
also says that when Sultan Firuz was still at Sa;J[iir, news was brought that 
Narsingh Ray the ruler of the fort of Kehrla (Wall Qila’-i-Kehrla, the Hindu 
kingdom of Kerala) or more properly perhaps the Raja of Kehrla as Col. Briggs 
describes him, had invaded the country of Berar and plundered and devastated 
as far as the fort of Mahur and had caused much insult and loss to many 
Musalmans; and that he had done this at the instigation and with the aid of the 
rulers of Mandii and Aslr (i.e., the Muhammadan kings of Malwa and Khandesh), 
and also at the instigation and motion of the Ray of BTjanagar. The Sultan had, 
therefore, to send back the armies of Berar and Daulatabad to redress these 
matters; and he himself started for the Krishna with twelve thousand horsemen. 
This invasion by the Raja of Kehrla has not been mentioned by Nizam-nd-din ; 
but the Cambridge History of India agrees with Firishtah. It calls the Raja of 
Kehrla, Narsingh the good Raja of Kherla. 

Firishtah does not say that Firuz Shah wanted to conquer Bijanagar. On 
the other hand he has a great deal to say about the Sultan’s harctn, which 
contained nine ladies from Arabia, nine from ’Ajam, besides ladies from Turkey, 
Firang (Europe), Khita (China), and Afghanistan and Rajputana and Bengal 
and Gujrat and Tilang and Kanara and Mahratta. These ladies had attendants 
from their own countries, so that they might conform to their own customs, and 
speak their own languages; and the Sultan conversed with every one of them in 
her own language. 

Firishtah also says that according to various historians he carried on 
dhaza (religious war) with the kafirs twenty-four times, that Mulla Daud Bidarl, 
and the author of the Siraj-ut-tawaril^ have described some of them in detail; 
but he does not himself mention particulars of any of them. Then he goes on 
to say that in the year 801 a.h. Deo Ray of Bijanagar invaded the Doab of the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna with a largo army for the conquest of the forts of 
Mudkal and Rmchore and some of the parganas in their neighbourhood. 

Mr. Sewell, see page 50 of his “A Forgotten Empire”, says that there 
was peace between Bijanagar and the Bahmani kingdom during the reign of 
Harihara II of Vijayanagar; and then he quotes the passage from Firishtah 
about the invasion of the Doab in 801 a.h. He places the movement of the 
Hindu army at the beginning of the cold season of 1398 a.d., probably not later 
than December of that year. The Hijri year 801, extending from 13th Septem¬ 
ber, 1398 to the 3rd September, 1399. Mr. Sewell thinks that Harihara II 
was too old to lead the invasion himself, and that it was probably a bold 
dash made by his son Bukka II, who afterwards succeeded him towards the end 
of 1399, with his permission. 
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rebels fled and concealed themselves in nooks and corners. The 
Sultan leaving the Mrogha (apparently the officer-in-charge of the 
government), proceeded by successive marches, and encamped on the 
bank of the river Krishna. But as it was impossible to cross the 
river at that time, there was necessarily a delay there. The Ray of 
Bijanagar came with a great army, and took up a position on the 
other side of the river. The Sultan was very anxious and distressed, 
on account of these obstacles and delays; and had frequent con¬ 
sultations with the loyal amirs. Then one day ^ Qazi Siraj, who was 
one of his special advisers and friends, and had very great reputation 
for bravery and cleverness informed him that the solution of this 
problem could only be effected by having recourse to trickery and 
deceit; and this slave (i.e., he himself), with some of his companions, 
on whom he had complete faith and reliance, would in any way that 
may be possible, cross the river and reach the Bijanagar army. Let 
a noble order be issued that the men should arm themselves and 
be ready. The easiest way would be that pushtwdras should be 
made of wood and grass, and placing the necessary furniture and 
things on them, he and his companions would cross the river; and as 
soon as there would be a great noise and uproar in the army of 


It would appear, therefore, that instead of what NizSm-ud-dm says about 
Firuz Shah’s martial spirit inciting him to invade Bijanagar, he was only 
compelled to march towards BijSnagar to repel the invasion of Biikka II. 

1 The Cambridge History of India calls him QazI Siraj-ud-din and describes 
him as an inferior officer of the Court. 

2 The word is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. They were 

I suppose some kind of rafts or basket boats. In the corresponding passage 
of Firishtah, it is said that ** two hundred sabada (baskets), which in the idiom 
joI the people of the Deccan wore called Naukraa covered with cow-hides 
were made ready”. In Scott’s Firishtah, page 76, they are called hurdles 
covered with leather, but Col. Briggs calls them baskets; and he says in a note 
(Vol. II, page 371) that “the same sort of basket boats, used in the Tigris, 
in the time of Herodotus, are still employed there, and are almost the only 
description of passage boats known in the Indian Peninsula, at this day, to the 
natives of the country. A detachment of the British army crossed its heavy 
guns, without even dismounting them over the Toongbudra in 1812 in these 
basket«boats ”• 
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the enemy, order should be given that the ^soldiers should without 
any hesitation cross the river. There was hope, that the beautiful 
form of victory and triumph should appear ^in the mirror of their 
purpose and aim. 

The Sultan having accepted this counsel, Qazl Siraj with seven 
other men crossed the river, and mingled with the army of the Ray of 
Bijanagar. ^ They took up their quarters in the house (or quarters) 
of the musicians. As the Qazi had great skill in the art of music, 
and showed some of the finer and subtler points of the art to the 
musicians, after a few days, when the Ray of Bijanagar held a great 
festival, and summoned all the musicians, the Qazi and his com¬ 
panions also went to the majlis with the other musicians. After the 
Ray of Bijanagar and the other Rays had become intoxicaterl, the 
Qazi showed some feats, the like of which the Ray had never seen in 
his life; and everyone acknowdedged the superiority and mastery 
of the Qazi in the art. The latter having waited for a suitable 
opportunity plunged his poisoned dagger into the malevolent breast 
of the Ray, and tore it open; and his companions, also, drawing 
their daggers cut off the heads of the other Rays. When the shouts 


1 It would appear from the QazVs plan, and the success which attended it, 
that it was not so much the tumultuous waters of the Krishna that the Sultan’s 
army was afraid to cross, as it was the fact of having to cross the river in 
th(’ face of a strong and vigilant hostile army; for as soon as the Qazi^ by 
assassinating the Ray and his commanders threw that army into disorder, 
the Sultan’s army had no difficulty iu crossing the river. 

2 The words in one MS. and in the lith. ed. are Aol ] in the other 

MS. they are J 

3 The account of what the Qazi and his companions did is given in much 
greater detail by Firishtah; and there are also many differences in matters 
of detail, which it is not necessary to mention hero, except that according to 
Firishtah, the Qdzl and one of his companions entered the majlis having assumed 
the female garb, ogling and smiling and dancing and playing on the mandals ; and 
making no doubt very grotesque figures of themselves. One matter of detail is 
however of very considerable importance, namely that it was the RSy’s son and 
not the Ray himself, that was holding the majlis and that it was the Ray’s 
son that was assassinated. This is confirmed by Mr. Sewell also, who says 
that after his son had been murdered, ** Bukka reached Vijayanagar in safety, 
and took refuge behind its fortifications 
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and uproar of the Hindus reached the Sultan, ^ he in his own person 
crossed the river. He made that crowd, without a head, food for 
the sword, and those wlio escaped the sword were carried off as 
slaves. So much booty fell into his hands, that the accountant of 
time found it difficult to make a note of it all. The Sultan made 
Ffilad Klian governor of that suba, and returned to his capital. 
There he arranged a great festival, and made all the well-known 
amirs happy by his favours and great rewards. The ^ grand 
assemblage and the festivities for the conquest of Bijanagar had not 
yet been concluded, that a messenger came from Badhul, and sub¬ 
mitted the report, that Deo Bay had on account of his great pride 
and hauteur sent an army of three hundred thousand infantry to 
that neighbourhood, for the following reasons, viz., that he had 

^ There are also greater details in Firishtah, of what happened after the 
assassination of the Ray’s son. First a body of fonr thousand men crossed 
the river; and then the Sultan also crosfsed it, before the morning The Ray 
made no efforts for resistance, but fled taking the dead body of his son with him. 
The Sultan’s army pursued the Hindus to the vicinity of Rijffnagar, taking 
much booty and many prisoners, and defeating the Hindus in several actions. 
The Sultsn also sent the ^an I^Snan and Mir Fazl-ublah Anju Shirazi to 
ravage the Ray’s territory south of Bijanagar which was very fruitful and 
populous. As many Brahmins had been taken prisoners, their relations and the 
other raiyyats prayed that emi.ssaries should be sent to tlie Sultan to try to 
effect their release. MTr Fazl-ul-lah carried out the negotiations, and the 
prisoners were released on the payment of eleven lakhs of hiins (a hun according 
to Col. Briggs, amounts, on an average, to three and a half to four rupees, 
or aVjout eight shillings), ten lakhs going to the Sultan’s treasury, and one lakh to 
Mir Fazl-uMah as his remuneration. After this the Sultan released the pri¬ 
soners; and returned towards his capital,leaving Fulad ]^Sn to assume charge 
of the Doah. 

2 Contrary to this, it appears from Firishtah, that several things happened 
between Firuz Shah’s first and second campaigns against Bijanagar. The first 
campaign took place in 801 a.h. In 802 a.h., the Sultan invaded the territory of 
Narsingh Ray of KehrlS, and reduced him to subjection. In 804 a.h., Firuz 
Shah sent an embassy to Taimur, who it appears was then contemplating 
the conquest of Hindustan, and offering his submission and proposing to render 
help and send reinforcements, in the event of his sending an army to conquer 
Hindustan, The embassy was graciously received by Taimur. After this 
the rulers of Gujrfit, MSiwa and I^Sndesh sent embassies to Firuz Sh5h asking 
for his friendship; but at the same time, they sent messages to the RSy of 
Bfj&nagar offering to help him, if necessary, in his wars against Firuz Shah. 
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received information, that there was a ^ maiden in those parts, who 
had the shape and form of a pan, and the face like the full moon, and 
who had no rival under the blue dome of the sky ; and his men had, 
after much search and investigation, had to return disappointed 

1 As to the beautiful maiden, Firishtah, on the authority of Mullah Daud 
Bidari says, that she was the daughter of a goldsmith who lived in a village in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Mudkal. Mr. Sewell apparently on the 
authority of Firishtah makes her the daughter of a farmer living in the town of 
Mudkal; but both the lith. od. of Firishtah and Col. Briggs say that she was 
the daughter of a goldsmith living in a village near Mudkal. According to the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah her name was Parthal and Mr. Sewell calls her 

Parthal, but Col. Briggs gives her the name of Nehal. Her parents, following the 
customs of the country, wanted to betroth her in her girlhood to a youth of her 
own caste, but she prayed that the ceremony might be delayed, with such 
earnestness, that they consented. Then a Brahman, who was returning from 
Benares saw her and was struck with her beauty. He taught her music and 
dancing, and then went to Bijanagar. and went to the Ray. According t(j 
Mr. Sewell the reigning Ray was Bukka II’s successor and brother, Deva Ray I, 
who began to reign in November, 1406 a.d. On hearing the Brahman’s account 
of the girl’s beauty and accomplishments, the Ray sent him back with rich gifts 
to bring the girl, and her parents to Bijanagar. The parents were overjoyed, 
but when they attempted to throw a beautiful jewelled necklace, which the 
Brahman had brought, around her neck, and the wearing of which would be the 
mark of her betrothal, she with tears besought them to desist, and told them, 
that if she became a Rani of Bij anagar, she would never again be allowed to see 
them or any of her other relations. Her parents acceded to her tearful requests, 
and the Brahman had to go back disappointed to Bijftnagar. The maiden after¬ 
wards told her parents that she had long had an inward conviction, that she was 
destined to be the wife of a prince of the faith of Islam; and asked them to 
await the will of Providence. Nizam-ud-din does not say so, but it may be 
mentioned here, in passing, that she afterwards became the wife of Hasan I^Sn 
the son of Sultan Firuz, who did not, however, succeed him. 

On hearing the Brahman’s account of the failure of his mission, the Ray was 
much annoyed. He at once marched out with an army, and on reaching the 
bank of the Tungabhadra, sent five thousand selected horsemen across the river 
to march to Mudkal; and to bring the maiden and the whole of her family with 
them, but without doing them any injury. As the Ray had not sent the 
Brahman back, to apprise the family of the maiden of his intention, they like all 
the other villagers fled to distant places and the troops had to return unsuc¬ 
cessful They, however, devastated the country; and when Fulftd lOian, after 
collecting his army opposed them, they outnumbered his men, and he had to fall 
back. 


3 
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and discouraged. When this news had reached Fulad Khan, he had 
at the time of the return of the Bijanagar army obstructed their 
passage; and had sent many of them to their real place (i.e., hell). 

After receiving the information of these occurrences, the Sultan 
sent a special robe of honour and Arab horses to Fulad Khan; and 
himself turned his attention to the punishment of Deo Ray. He 
marched by successive stages with a large army, and passed into the 
kingdom of Bijanagar. He stretched his hands to ravage and 
devastate the country; and so much plunder came into his hands, 
that it was beyond the bounds of estimation. After plundering the 
country, he advanced to the fort (of Bijanagar); the approaches 
to which were extremely narrow. Although the a77ilrs and the loyal 
servants of the Sultan pointed out, that it was not advisable for him 
to enter them, he did not listen to them; but relying on his high 
destiny, and the assistance of heaven, he penetrated into them; and 
when he arrived close to the fort, he arranged his troops, and placed 
himself in the centre of the line. Deo Ray also came out of the fort 
with nine lakhs of infantry, and arranged them in front of the 
Sultan’s army. As the numbers of the enemy exceeded the estimate, 
Sultan Firuz commenced the engagement in his own person, and 
made blood to flow in streams, from the enemy’s army. He galloped 
about in the battle field, and challenged warriors of the hostile array 
to single combat. Suddenly an arrow from the bow of fate struck his 
hand; but ^ tying up the wound, he stood firm on the field of bravery 
and the plain of heroism. The Khan IQianan, Shahzada Ahmad 
Khan, who was the commander of the vanguard, also performed 
feats of valour. 

When the world-illuminating sun bound the black veil over his 
bright forehead, the drum of return was beaten, and the army 
took up its former position. The next day ^ Sultan Firuz Shah 

1 The words in the MSS., as well in the lith. ed. are j 

cannot make out the meaning of According tor Firishtah the Sultan did 

not show any distress, bat drew out the arrow with his own hand, and, without 
dismounting, tied up his arm. 

2 Firishtah says that the Sult&n^s plans were more extensive and far- 
reaching. He sent the KhSn KhSnan with ten thousand horse to lay waste the 
country to the south of Bij&nagar, and sent Mir Fazl-ul-lah Anju ShirSzI to take 
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^ devastated and ravaged the country surrounding the fort; and 
for some days was engaged in measures of pillage and destruction, 
and the whole country was laid waste. Then Deo Ray with (great) 
humility sent an ambassador, and prayed for the pardon of his 
offences, and making promises of loyalty sent much tribute, consist¬ 
ing of elephants of the size of mountains, and various kinds of 
fabrics and stuffs. The Sultan, on account of his innate kindness 
accepted his excuses, and turned his bridle for his return. 

As Firuz Shah’s heart was always engrossed with the conquest of 
new dominion, ^he marched with a well-equipped army for the 
conquest of the Marhatta country, at a moment which the astrologers 
declared to be auspicious. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Mahur, the thdnaddr there offered many fine and beautiful presents. 


the fort of Bankapur, one of the most celebrated fortresses of the Karnatik. 
The l^an ^lanan returned with sixty thousand prisoners and much plunder; 
and Bankapur was captured. It was then decided that the I^an l^anan 
should be in charge of the operations against Bijiinagar; and the Sultan and Mir 
Fazl-ul-lah should march against Adoni. Deo Ray then sent some of his chiefs 
to sue for peace. The SultSn at first refused to listen to his prayers; but at last 
agreed to the following conditions: viz.y that the Ray should give one of his 
daughters in marriage to the Sultan, besides, much money and pearls and 
elephants and thousands of slaves. The marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp and splendour; but, in the end, the Sultan was offended because the 
Ray did not accompany him all the way to his camp, when he returned to it, at 
the end of the marriage festivities. So in spite of the alliance there was still 
enmity between them. The Sultan then returned to his capital. 

t Firishtah places this campaign in 802 a.h. 1399 a.d., long before the 
war against Bijanagar, which took place in 809 a.h. The campaign, according 
to Firishtah, was also of longer duration. Narsingh Ray the Raja of Kehrla 
(Niz5m-ud-din calls him Harsingh Ray) met the Sultan’s army, at a distance 
of two manzils or stages from his capital (Col. Briggs says two coss from 
Kehrla); and there was a severe conflict, and the Sultan’s army was at first 
beaten, and it was reported that the I^an l^anan had been slain, Mir Fazl- 
ul-lah, however, fought bravely; and he was joined by the l^Sn l^Snan; 
the Hindus were defeated and Kosal Ray (called Gopal Ray by Col. Briggs) the 
son of Narsingh RSy was taken prisoner. Kehrla was then besieged, and after 
two months the garrison being reduced to great distress, Narsingh sued for 
peace, which was soon concluded; Narsingh Ray giving one of his daughters, in 
marriage, to the SultSn, and also valuable presents including 46 elephants and a 
large sum of money. 
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He then traversed many stages, and arriving at Kehrla (the ancient, 
Kerala), laid siege to that fortress and devastated the country all 
round it. Harsingh Ray the Ray of Kehrla, having with great 
humility, made his submission petitioned for the pardon of his 
offences; and bringing some valuable presents, gems and gold, 
and twenty ^chains of elephants came to render homage; and 
presented the keys of the forts. The Sultan gave him a seat in front 
of the throne, and having given him Arab horses and a gold embroi¬ 
dered robe and a jewelled belt gave him permission to go back (to his 
capital). 

Returning from there, after a few days, he sent bodies of men to 
different parts of his dominions to collect the revenue ; and the men, 
who were sent, brought after a time immense quantities of treasure 
and elephants and gold and gems. 

^ At this time also, the engineer of his thoughts planned a city on 
the bank of the river, into all the houses in which there should 
be running water. After it had been finished, he gave it the name 
of Firuzabad. He built a noble mansion, the turrets of which raised 
their heads and claimed rivalry in altitude with the stars, for his 
own palace. 


' The word is Silsila a chain. I have never seen it used before, with 

reference to elephants. The expression for an elephant is ek zinjir Jil. Silsila 
probably is synonymous with zinjir. A halqa of elephants is the collective name 
for one hundred elephants. 

2 Firishtah mentions the building of Firuzabad, but the date of the building 
of the city cannot be ascertained. From what is said in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, it would appear that Firuz Shah’s love for fair women had something 
to do with the building of the city. It is said there 
Uj 

Col. Briggs, however, does not say anything of the kind. 
He simply says, “Firuz Shah built a town on the bank of the river Beema”. 
Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs says anything about the flowing water 
being brought into all the houses; but they say that a canal was brought from 
the river into the fort, and along this, kiosks were built for the ladies. It may 
be mentioned here, that the palace at FiruzSbSd was, later on, allotted by 
Ahmad Sh5h, the next SultSn, to Hasan ^lan, the indolent and lotus-eating son 
of FirGz Shah. 
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^ And about this time, news came that ^ A mi r Saiyyad Muham¬ 
mad Gisu-daraz, who was one of the holy men of the age, and among 
the disciples of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Daudi, was coming 
from the direction of Dehli. His Majesty the Sultan was highly 
pleased and happy on account of the grandeur of the noble advent of 
that great Saiyyad, and went forward to welcome him. After having 
the pleasure of meeting him, the Sultan suggested that as that 
country had now become illuminated by the reflection of the sun of 
his grandeur, he hoped that the shadow of the safety conferred by his 
presence should continue to be spread over the people of the country. 
His holiness the Saiyyad acceded to the prayer, and took up his 
residence in the city of (tulbarga. 


1 Firishtah places the arrival irx 815 A.n., 1412 a.d. 

2 He is called Amir Saiyyad Muhammad Gisu-Daraz in one MS., and in the 
lith. ed. In the other MS. and in Firishtah he is called MTr Saiyyad Muhammad 
GTsu-Daraz. There is considerable difference between the statements of Nizam- 
ud-din and Firishtah as to the treatment accorded to the holy man. According 
to the former, Firiiz Shah showed great respect and reverence to him, but he was 
annoyed with him when he refused to bless his son Hasan IChan, and said that 
Ahmad J^an, his brother, and not Hasan l^an, would succeed him. On 
the other hand Firishtah says that Firuz Shah at first received him with great 
respect, but when he found him deficient in 

natural sciences, specially those founded on the reasoning faculty, he did not pay 
him so much attention as before; but the king’.s brother Ahmad I^an had very 
great belief in him, and continued to attend on him. Nizam-ud-dTn says, that 
Firuz Shah took his son Hasan IHian to the holy man, and telling him that 
he had made him his heir, asked for his benediction, when the Saiyyad told him 
that his son was not fashioned for the robe of a Sultan ; but Firishtah says that 
Firuz Shah, after declaring Hasan l^an his successor, and giving him all the 
paraphernalia of royalty, sent men to the Saiyyad for his blessings, the latter said, 
that when the SultSn had already declared Hasan IQian to be his successor, 
what necessity was there for his prayers in his favour. When the SultSn again 
sent men to him and asked with greater insistence for his prayers, then he said, 
that it was his brother, and not his son, that would succeed him. 

Firishtah goes on to say, that the Sultan sent word to the Saiyyad that 
his residence was too near the fort (palace); and there was always a great 
crowd there; and that he should therefore go out of the city. The Saiyyad had 
to comply with the order, and he took up his residence outside the city, where 
his adherents soon erected a fine house for him, at the spot where his tomb now 
stands. Col Briggs adds in a note, that the tomb now standing was either 
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is said that one day, Sultan Firuz Shah had his eldest son, 
who bore the name of Hasan Khan, arrayed in a special dress, 
and made him his heir. He then took him with himself to his 
holiness the Saiyyad; and informed the latter that as ho had 
selected the prince to be his heir, he hoped that his holiness should 
cast an eye (of favour) on his affairs and should not withdraw the 
hand of his training from over his head. The holy Saiyyad declared, 
that the fashioner of providence and fate had prepared the robe 
of sovereignty for the person of the Khan Kiianan Ahmad Khan, 
and no one can object to the ordinances of fate. The Sultan was 
annoyed at these words, and left the place. 

As the rainy season was now over, ‘^he marched with a large 
army towards Arankal (VVarangal). When he arrived in that country, 
he saw a fort built of hard stone, which raised its head to the 
blue dome of the sky, and round it there was a deep ditch dug, 
which was thirty dira’ (yards) in breadth, and which was connected 
with (or filled with) water from a spring. His Majesty, the Sultan, 
remained for two years at the foot of the fort, and was, in spite 
of that, unable to carry out his object; and on account of the (bad) 


built or erected by a descendant of the Saiyyad, Muhammad Amin Husaini 
in 640 A.D., in the reign of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of BIjapur. 

1 There are slight variations in the readings here. One MS. has < 

^.e., an anecdote, they say. The other MS. has only , they say ; 

while the lith. ed. has they narrate. 

2 According to Firishtah he did not march against Warangal or Talingsna, 
but in 820 A.H., 1417 a.d., he sent ambassadors to the R5y of Telingana demanding 
arrears of tribute; and the latter sent enough in money and goods to satisfy 
him. Then Firuz Shfth marched against the fort of P&ngal, which Firishtah 
says, was in his time called Bilkonda, and was situated at a distance of eighty 
Jaraangs (240 miles) from the fort of Adoni. Col. Briggs says in a note that 
at the present time Pangal has no other name, and is 70 miles from Adoni. 
N’izSm-ud'dIn apparently mixes up the two incidents of the demand of tribute 
from the RSy of Telingana, and the siege of PSngal. He does not give the 
name of the fort, but it is clear that it was PSngal that he was referring to. It 
would appear, however, from what Nizam-ud-dln himself said, that PSngal was in 
BtjSnagar and not in TelingSna; and Firishtah also says, that he besieged 
the fort, completely disregarding his relation with the KSy of Bijanagar. 
Mr. Sewell, however, calls it the Warangal fortress PSngal (page 66). 
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climate of the place, most of the men and quadrupeds (in his army) 
were destroyed. When Deo Ray of Bijanagar became acquainted with 
what had happened, he took advantage of the opportunity, and 
sqnt a large army of cavalry and infantry, and obstructed the 
entrances and the exits. The Sultan was compelled, therefore, to 
leave the place for the return journey. Deo Ray’s soldiers attacked 
the army with arrows and spears. The ^ warriors belonging to the 
Sultan’s army then attacked Deo Ray’s troops, but as the ways were 
narrow they were unable to accomplish anything. They represented 
to the Sultan, that at such a crisis, it would be fit and proper for him 
to hasten away and reach a place of safety; for the safety of the 
army, they said, was bound up with the safety of the sovereign. 
The Sultan said, “ How can it be allowed in the religion of manliness 
and humanity, that 1 should go to a place of safety, and leave my 
soldiers to perish or to be taken prisoners”. At this conjuncture, 
a person having the form of a demon and the nature of an evil spirit, 
coming from the enemy’s army, ^inflicted a wound on the Sultan, 
and fighting bravely, escaped out of the orbit of the Sultan’s army. 
The amirs^ seizing the Sultan’s bridle took him out of the danger, 
and carried him away to ^ Gulburga. 

The Sultan then wrote letters, giving an account of the events, 
and couched in sincere language, to Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat; and 


1 Firishtah’s account ia different, and altogether more probable. He says 
that Mir Fazl-ul-lah, rallying the soldiers, nearly defeated the Bijanage^ army, 

when a Hindu of Cahnara, who had been a long time in his 

service, but who hfiwi been seduced by the promise of a high dignity by Deo Ray, 
killed him by inflicting a serious wound on his head. The SultSn's army was 
now routed, and the Sultan with the assistance of Ahmad ^an escaped, with 
the remnant of his army. Firishtah does not mention the Sult&n’s being 
wounded by a person with the form of a demon and the nature of an evil 
Spirit. 

* There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 
the other has while the lith. ed. has 

8 Firishtah goes on to say that the Hindus (I am quoting from Col. Briggs) 
** made a general massacre of the Musalraans *’. ** and subsequent¬ 

ly took many towns, broke down mosques and other holy places, slaughtered the 
people without mercy ; and by their savage conduct seemed desirous to discharge 
the vengeance and resentment of many ages 
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asked for help from him. But the ^army of Gujrat had not yet 
arrived, when the Sultan fell ill from excessive anger (or morti¬ 
fication) ; and as his illness increased, some of his ^ adherents wanted 
that they should seize the Khan Khanan, prince Ahmad Khan, and 
should draw a pencil across his world-seeing eyes. The Khan 
Khanan receiving information of this, withdrew himself into the 
corner of safety. The soldiers, however, came from all sides and 
joined him. Firuz Shah sent one of his slaves with twenty thousand 
horsemen and some elephants to crush him. After the two armies 
had met, * Firuz Shah’s army fled. The latter, in spite of his illness 

1 According to Firishtah, however, Sultan Ahmad (of Gujrat) having 
only recently ascended the throne, and his affairs being still unsettled, the 
message had no effect; but the king’s brother Ahmad Khan, the Klian ^anRn, 
opened the door of the treasury, collected a new army, and drove the BijSnagar 
troops out of the kingdom. 

2 Firishtah says, that when Firuz Shah’s illness was prolonged, the manage¬ 
ment of affairs fell into the hands of two slaves, named, respectively, Hushiyar 
‘Ain-ul-mulk and Bldar NizSm-ul-mulk, and they told the Sultan, that as 
Ahmad Khan was very powerful and popular, his son Hasan Klian could 
only succeed him, if Ahmad Khan could be removed, and Firuz Shah also 
remembered what Saiyyad Muhammad GIsu-Daraz had told him about the 
succession, and he determined upon depriving Ahmad ]^an of his eye-sight. 

3 According to Firishtah, the Khan j^ianan did not have such an easy 
success. He first of all went to Saiyyad Muhammad GIsu-Daraz, taking his son 
‘Ala-ud-dln with him. The Saiyyad took his own turban from his head and 
divided it into two parts, and bound them on the heads of the father and the son. 
Col. Briggs says erroneously, that it was *Ala-ud-din’s turban that was cut into 
two portions. After that the Khan left hpme early the next morning with only 
four hundred tried soldiers. At the gate he was joined by I^alf Hasan of 
Basrah, who was an old friend of his. He dissuaded him from attaching himself 
to his hopeless cause, but Khalf Hasan refused to leave him; and it was his 
advice and help that conduced to his success. Firishtah agrees with our 
author in saying that after the I^Sn lOiSnan’s first success Firuz Shah got into 
a palankin, and advanced against the KhSn J^SnSn; but he says that before 
doing this, he had the umbrella of sovereignty placed over the head of his 
son H£U3an ^Rn. In the second battle, which took place at a distance of three 
kardhs from Hasanftbad Gulbarga, Firfiz ShSh fainted owing to his great 
weakness, and the report got about that he had been killed. The soldiers then 
went over to the l^Sn l^&nSn. The latter out of regard for his brother did not 
pursue him. Firuz Shah entered the fort, and the l^Rn ^SnSn encamped 
outside. Then Hushiyftr 'Ain-ul-mulk and BfdRr NizSm-ul-mulk began to 
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got into a palankin and advanced to the battle field. At the time, 
however, when the troops were arrayed for battle, most of the 
soldiers fled and joined the Khan Khanan. On seeing this state of 
things, he returned to the city, and turned the men out of the 
diwdn khdna (audience hall); and sent the keys of the fort and 
the treasuries, by the hands of the great men of the city, to Ahmad 
Khan. 

Verses: 

He (alone) is wise, who in all things, 

Sometimes accepts flowers and sometimes thorns. 

With every morsel, thou cans’t not sugar find; 

Sometimes comes the clear (wine) and sometimes the dregs. 

The Klian Klianan, desirous of rendering the rights, which 
his brother had by having trained him, and brought him up, went 
alone into the palace and kissed the ground of service. Firuz Shah 
descended from the throne, and took him into his arms, and holding 
his hand led him up to the throne. He opened his mouth with 
pleasant and kind words, and filled Ahmad Klian’s ears, with 
the precious gems of advice. They both wept out of brotherly love, 
and Firuz Shah commended his children to the care of his brother; 
and ^on the night of the 4th of Shawwal 825 a.h., when the dawn 
raised its head over the turrets of the horizon, the hand of that 
marauder, Death, plundered the capital of his life. ^ According to 


discharge cannon and musket shots at the ]^an lOmnan’s camp, and one 
cannon ball struck his tent, and some of his attendants were killed; and he 
had to move his camp further back. 

After this Firuz Shah told Hasan ^Sn, that the soldiers having joined his 
uncle, it was not possible for him to ascend the throne. He also ordered the gates 
to be opened, and sent for his brother, who came and placed his head on his feet. 
Firuz Shah then surrendered the sovereignty to the Kian J^ifinan and placed his 
son in the latter’s charge. The same day, the 6th Shawwal 825 a.h., September 
16th, 1422 A.D, Ahmad Kh^n, ^dn KhSnan, ascended the throne, and called 
himself Ahmad Shih Bahmani. Ten days later Firuz ShSh died. 

1 See the latter part of the last note. Mr. Sewell quoting Scott’s translation 
of Firishtah, page 96, and counting the length of Firuz Sh&h’s reign, gives the 7th 
Shawwal 826 a.h., 24th September, 1422 a.d. aa the date of his death. 

* This gives one a shock, after the somewhat idyllic picture of brotherly 
love just painted; but Firishtah has something equally bad, if not worse. 
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another statement poison was given to him. The period of his 
reign was twenty-five years and seven months and twenty days. 

lA NARRATIVE OF THE REIGN OF SULTAN AhMAD ShAH BaHMANI. 

When the throne of the empire and the seat of government was 
adorned by the accession of Ahmad Shah, all sections of the people 
were very happy with the perfection of his justice, and his all- 
comprehending beneficence. He acted with such justice and equity, 
that the habit of tyrannj^ and the custom of oppression became 
obsolete among men. 

Couplet: 

The door of justice was opened so wide, 

That the sparrow of the hawk, a house mate became. 

In the scales of his spirit, dust and gems appeared to have the 
same price. He was in the society of learned and great men at 
most times; and lavished much wealth on them. In following the 
law of the Prophet, he never showed himself to be deficient, in any 
way, as far as it lay in his power. Ho showed his respect and 
veneration to the descendants of the Prophet and to the successors 
of saints and holy men, in a way, that it was impossible to conceive 
anything in excess of it. ^ In connection with this, they relate this 
story of him. He bad an amir of the name of Shir Malik, into 
whose hands he had entrusted the reins of the government. Shir 
Malik was returning after capturing a great fort which was famous in 


He says ^ a/ ^ 

(JlaxJl aUf j A&A. which may 

be translated as “ And it has come to my notice, in some books, that Ahmad Sh5h 
had Flruz Sh&h strangled to death, at the instigation of his sister’s son Shir 
]^5n; but God only knows the real truth of the matter. 

1 There are variations in the heading. One MS. has ^IhL# y'a 

9 the other leaves out the word The reading in the lith. ed. 

^> 4 ^ JiLw ^ is altogether incorrect. Ahmad ShRh was the 

brother, and not the son of Firuz Shah, 

2 This summary and barbarous punishment for insulting a Saiyyad occurred 
very near the end of the SultSn’s reign. It is mentioned by Firishtah as having 
occurred in 837 a.h., and Ahmad ShSh died the next year. 
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that country, and came to a sea port. On the way a Saiyyad of the 
name of Nasir-ud-din ‘Arab, to whom Sultan Ahmad had entrusted a 
large sum of money, so that he might go to Karbala, and open out a 
stream of water there, met him. Saiyyad Nasir-ud-din did not show 
such respect to Shir Malik, as the latter had expected. He merely 
met him, mounted as he was. Shir Malik told his servants, and 
they made Nasir-ud-din dismount from his horse The Saiyyad 
returned from that place, and came into the presence of the Sultan, 
and informed the latter of what had happened. The Sultan comfort¬ 
ed him and sent him back. After some days Shir Malik arrived 
near (the place where the Sultan was); and high and low hastened 
to meet him; and brought him to the royal threshold. And at 
the very instant, when the Sultan’s eye fell on him, he ordered that 
an elephant of the name of ^Qassab might be brought in to the 
presen(;e; and at that very moment, without any talk or discussion, 
Shir Malik was thrown under the elephant’s feet. The Sultan said, 
“ This is the punishment for insulting Saiyyads 

^ When the Sultan was established on the throne of State, news 
came that the army of Sultan Ahmad Gujrati, which Sultan Firuz had 
summoned, had arrived at the frontier. Ahmad Shah sent presents 
and gifts for Sultan Ahmad; and gave permission to the amirs 
of Gujrat to return; and he also sent presents to the amirs, in 
accordance with their condition and rank. 

^ As Deo Ray had been guilty of unmannerly conduct during the 
reign of Firuz Shah, Sultan Ahmad Shah, in retaliation of that, 


1 The name appears to be Faaab in the MSS. and Tasab in the 

lith, ed. It is Qasab (butcher according to Col. Briggs) in Firishtah. 

2 I cannot find any mention of this in Firishtah. On the other hand 

the latter says ^ ^Lc ^ .^(JoLo 

which means that 

Sultftn Ahmad Sh5h.made high and low submissive to himself, and 

placed the frontier of Gujrat in charge of trustworthy amirs, and thus assured his 
mind on that side. 

8 Instead of the very vague and sketchy account of the campaign which 
follows, Firishtah has a long and graphic account, which may be summarised 
thus. The SultSn advanced with forty thousand horsemen to the TungabhadrS. 
The Rfty of BljSnagar also advanced to the river, after summoning the Ray of 
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advanced towards Bijanagar, on the first Nauroz after his accession. 
After traversing many stages, when he arrived within the territories 


Warangal to his help. The two armies halted for forty days on opposite banks 
of the river. Then weary of the delay, the Sultan called a council of war; and 
finding his officers impatient to cross the river, he despatched some of them with 
a body of men. They crossed the river at a ford at some distance, and by day¬ 
break reached the Ray’s camp. The Ray of Talingana had already deserted his 
ally and marched away. The Ray of Bijanagar was sleeping in his tent when 
the vanguard of the Musalman army arrived, and, being alarmed, fled almost 
naked into a sugar-cane plantation. Here some Musalman soldiers found him 
and taking him to be an ordinary villager, made him carry a bundle of sugar-cane. 
Then when the Sultan had crossed the river, the soldiers hoping to find more 
valuable plunder than sugar-cane, left him; and he, with great trouble, about 
midday came up with some of his officers, who recognised him and received him 
with great joy. He, however, considered the late accident as a bad omen and 
fled to Bijanagar. The Sultan without waiting to besiege the Ray’s capital, 
overran the open country; and put men, women and children to death without 
mercy; and whenever the number of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, 
he halted for three days, and held a great festival. He also demolished Hindu 
temples (Butkljanha Wa KanSis, which Col. Briggs translates as “Idolatrous 
temples and colleges of the brahmins”). Then five thousand Hindus took 
an oath to kill the Sultan in revenge for these outrages. They attacked him one 
day when he was separated from his attendants, while out hunting. He took 
shelter in a small mud enclosure used as a fold for cattle, and was in great 
danger, till *Abd-ul-q5dir, his armour bearer, came up with a body of men, 
and after a severe conflict the Hindus were defeated. After this the Sultan 
closely blockaded Bijanagar; and the people being in great distress the Ray 
sued for peace; and the Sultan agreed, on condition that the Ray should send all 
arrears of tribute, laden on his best elephants, with his son. The Ray agreed, 
and sent his son with thirty elephants laden with the treasures. The Ray’s son 
waa received by the SultSn, and was presented with a robe, a sword set with 
gems, twenty beautiful horses of different countries, a male elephant, some 
hounds for the chase, and a leash ot hawks; and was dismissed from the banks 
of the Krishna; and the SultSn returned to Gulbarga. 

Mr. Sewell’s remarks on the above narrative are, (1) the fact of the RSy’s 
camp being close to a sugar-cane plantation indicates that it was probably close 
to one of the old irrigation channels supplied by dams constructed across the 
river by the R5ys; (2) that it is difficult to reconcile the story with the fact 
that the RSy (Deva Rayft II) was then quite a boy; and that the Musalman 
chroniclers, from whom Firishtah obtained the facts, mistook some adult 
member of the RSy’s family, who commanded the array, for the Rfiy; and 
(3) that it is useless to speculate as to the locality where the Sultftn was 
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of Bijanagar, he commenced to plunder and ravage (the country). 
Deo Ray, who had been rubbing his head with the zenith of the 
revolving sky, now withdrew his hand from the reins of government, 
and sent one of his trusted adherents, with gifts and presents to 
attend on Ahmad Shah, and asked for pardon of his offences. The 
Sultan drew the pen of forgiveness over his guilt, and sent farmdns 
couched in friendly language. Deo Ray then came forward with 
humility and submission, and sent everything that he had promised 
to send ; and became included in the band of the Sultan’s friends and 
adherents. The Sultan returned with victory and triumph, and 
when he arrived at the capital, he distinguished the amirs with 
^ promotion in rank and robes of honour; and gave them permission 
to return to their own iMnds. 

After a short time, the Sultan wrote a letter to Nasir Khan 
of Asir proposing a '^marriage for his true son Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; 
and sent it by the hand of ’Aziz Kfian Nami. When the letter 
reached Nasir Klian, he agreed to the alliance, prepared the necessary 
things for the chaste and pure veiled one; and sent her with his 
sons and attendants and servants and troops to the capital (Ahmada- 
bad Bidar or (julbarga) so that the usual rites and ceremonies 
of festivity might be performed, and gave permission with all 
politeness and respect, to ’Aziz Khan to return. Sultan Ahmad 
welcomed the delightful advent of the guests with pleasure and 
gratitude, and made them happy with his great lavishness and 


surrounded, and had to take shelter in a mud enclosure ; but as he was riding, he 
was probably riding down antelope. 

1 One MS. inserts the word (suitable), after 

2 The marriage, according to Firishtah, took place some time after 830 a.h., 
1426 A.D., and after the expeditions to TalingSna, which according to Nizam-ud- 
dtn occurred in 826 and 828 respectively, so that according to the correct chro¬ 
nological order, the account of the marriage should succeed and not precede the 
account of the TalingSna campaign. The ruler of Asir is called Nasfr ]^3n 
ruler of Asir. He claimed to be a descendant of his holiness ’Umar Faruq, 
in the Persian text of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs calls him “Nuseer ]^an 
Farooky ruler of Kandeish’*. The bride was sent, according to Firishtah, 
to AhmadAbad Bidar, and was lodged in a garden outside the city. The 
festivities continued for two months, and the bride was brought into the 
city, and at an auspicious moment the marriage took pleu^e. 
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benefactions; and spread the shadow of safety and of his kindness on 
the guests and the residents; and kept open the gates of pleasure and 
enjoyment, so that men might occupy themselves in various pleas¬ 
ures; and Hake what was due to them from the cup bearer of time. 
The Sultan summoned the Qazis and the learned men, and the 
men possessing the knowledge of God, and the great men of the city 
and arranged the marriage assembly; and (afterwards) he sent back 
the sons and the adherents of Nasir Khan after showing them every 
honour, and conferring on them many marks of his kindness. 

In the year 826 a.h., Sultan Ahmad Shah collected an immense 
army; and ^ advanced towards the country of Tilang; but on 
account of certain matters connected with the kingdom, he returned 
from the way, and came back to Gulbarga. Then in the year 
^ 828 A.H., 1424 A.D., he again advanced towards Tilang ; and certain 


1 The meaning is not quite clear. The actual words are jf 

(XijULu Oyk, according to the MSS. The lith. ed. has jf 

2 Firishtah does not mention this expedition which ended so abruptly. 
The affairs of state, which Nizam-ud-dln refers to, but does not describe, 
were the total failure of rain in 826 and 827 a.h. In 826, no rain fell, streams and 
wells became dried up, and the ground parched. Sultan Ahmad Shah opened the 
doors of his treasury, and supported his troops. He also opened the doors of the 
public granaries, and fed the poor and the needy. The next year also there was 
no rain, and the SultSn in great distress called upon the learned and pious 
men and Shaikhs to pray for rain; but this had no effect, so the people became 
seditious, and spoke of the reign €ls unlucky. Then the Sultan in great sorrow 
went out to the open country, and going oh an eminence bowed down in prayer, 
and placing his head on the ground made lamentations and supplications. 
About this time clouds gathered together, and rain began to fall. This is the 
translation of the passage in the lith. od.; but Col. Briggs says that “the 
Sultan repaired to the mosque in state to crave heaven’s mercy for his subjects ”. 
The Persian text goes on to say, that so much rain fell, that the men who 
had accompanied the Sultan began to shiver, and they acclaimed the Sultan with 
the title of Wall or Saint. 

8 Mr. Sewell says that 828 a.h, began only on November 23rd, 1424, but the 
campaign was very short and may have been finished before the end of Decem¬ 
ber. The account of the expedition as given by Firishtah is different from that 
given in the text. According to Firishtah the SultSn marched to Golkonda, 
where he halted for a month and twenty days, and sent ]^an A’azam ’Abd-ul- 
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forts, which at the time of the catastrophe (in Firuz Shah’s reign), 
had passed out of the Sultan’s possession, again came into it. He 
then took tribute from the Kalantars or chiefs of Rajkonda and 
Deorkonda; and returned to Gulbarga. 

In the year 829 a.h., news came that the Ray of Mahur had 
strayed from the path of allegiance, and was bent on war and 
bloodshed. Sultan Ahmad Shah collected an army, which was 
beyond all calculation, and advanced to punish him. The Ray 
fortified himself in the fort of Mahur. The Dakini army ravaged the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and rased everything to the ground. In 
the end the Ray came forward with humility and repentance, and 
joined the band of the Sultan’s ^ loyal adherents ; and whatever had 
been in his possession came again into the Sultan’s possession. 


Latif as commander of the vanguard. When he advanced again, news came 
that the Ray had arrayed his army for battle, but had been defeated and slain 
with seven thousand of his cavalry and infantry. The Sultan on reaching 
Warangal took possession of the city, and all the treasure which the Ray and his 
ancestors had collected. He then gave a suitable reward to the j^an A'azam 
’ Abd-ul-Latif, euid sent him to conquer the other portions of the kingdom ; and 
he returned to the Sultan at Warangal, after conquering the whole country 
in the course of three or four months. If this account be accepted, then 
Mr. Sewell’s remark that the campaign might have been finished before the 
end of 1424 cannot be correct. 

As to Nizftm-ud-din’s account, I cannot find any mention in the other 
accounts of this expedition of Rajkonda or Deorkonda, or their KalSntars. 
But it appears from the accounts of the reign of Sultan Humayun, grandson of 
SultSn Ahmad Shah, as given by both Nizam-ud-dTn and Firishtah, that 
the Telegus of Deorkonda offered a stout resistance to the generals of Sultan 
Humayun. This is also mentioned by Mr, Sewell in page 98 of his book, where 
he calls the place Devarkonda. And in page 132 of his book, he says that 
Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda “took Razukonda and Devarakonda, 
fortresses respectively S.E. and S.S.E. of Hyderabad in Telingana”. Razu¬ 
konda (which is apparently identical with Rajkonda) and Devarakonda are 
both shown in the map of South India, opposite to page 76 of Mr. Sewell’s 
book; so there may be some foundation for Niz8m-ud-din’s statement. 

1 Contrary to this, Firishtah says that after the Zamhidar of Mahur 
had submitted, the Sultan breaking his engagement with him, had him and five 
or six thousand Hindus put to death, and imprisoned their sons and daughters, 
and forced them to become Musctlmans. Firishtah also says that at this time the 
Sultan took possession of the fort of Kalan (Briggs calls it Kullum), and also of 
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^ After the conquest of Mahur, as the kingdom became more 
extensive, the amirs submitted that one of the Shahzadas might 
be declared to be the heir apparent; and subas might be allotted 
to the others, so that the rule of sincerity and friendship might 
continue among the “ brothers of purity The Sultan said, ‘‘ Please 
tell me whatever might have been decided in your minds on the 
subject of the heir apparent”. The amirs submitted “ Shahzada 
‘Ala-ud'din is endowed with high attributes and is most anxious and 
painstaking in the management of measures for the amelioration of 
the condition of the raiijyats, and for improving the condition of the 
poor and oppressed”. The Sultan applauded the opinion of the 
amirs and appointed Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-din to be the heir apparent 
and ^made Muhammad Khan over to him. ^He conferred the 
country of Mahur with its dependencies on Shahzada Mahmud Khan, 
and he gave the fort of Raijur (Raichur) with its surrounding country 
to Daud Khan, and took an engagement from all his sons, that they 
should never be hostile to one another, and should keep the raiyyats, 
and the poor and oppressed, who have been entriLsted to them 
by God, in comfort. He also directed them that they should treat 
the following * four noble classes among men with special respect and 

a diamond mine, which had up to that time been in the possession of the ruler of 
Gondwara. 

1 The date of these transactions is not given either by Nizam-ud-din or 
by Firishtah, but it appears that they took place between 829 and 833 a.h. 

2 The meaning of this is not clear; but the following passage from Firishtah, 

who after saying that the SultSn made ‘Ala-ud-din his heir says j 

which means, that he made his (t.e., ’Ala-ud-din’s) youngest brother, ShShzada 
Muhammad l^Sn who was his youngest son, co-sharer in the kingdom with him 
{i.e.f with ’Ala-ud-dln). 

8 According to Firishtah the distribution was different. He says Ramgar 
(Ramgir according to Col. Briggs) and Mahur and Kalan and a small part of 
Berar were given to Shahzftda Mahmud KhRn; and ShShzada DSud Khan 
was sent, with the insignia of royalty, and some old and trustworthy amirs 
to assume the government of Tilang. 

< It may be mentioned that the four noble classes of the community here 
mentioned somewhat resemble the four sections of the Indian people as original¬ 
ly classified by the Indian Sdstraa of Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
though of course they were not castes, as they later became in India. Firishtah 
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esteem; viz, first, learned men, for their minds are the fountains of 
philosophy and Divine knowledge ; second, writers, as this great band 
adorn the cheek of the country, and the face of the state with ^ con¬ 
structive guidance, by the tongues of their pens. 

Couplet: 

As the Shah-in-shah’s sword lays the foundation of the 
state, 

The tongue of the pen, of rules becomes its guide. 

The third are the men of arms, for the well-being of the people 
(’ibad, literally the servants of God), and the putting down of all 
disturbances in the country, are bound up with (the existence of) 
tins body; and the ^ flashes of the light of their lances, which 
put down all disturbances are the guardians of religion and of 
the state; and the tongue of the ruthless swords explain the texts of 
victory and triumph. The fourth are the cultivators, for the 
stability of the world, and the continued existence of mankind are 
bound up with and sustained by the exertions of this body. For if 
they show any negligence, and permit idleness to find its way into 
their limbs, the supply of food, which is the means of the mainten¬ 
ance of life and of the sustenance of existence, would be completely 
cut off. And after giving necessary counsel and directions he sent 
Mahmud Klian and Daud 111) an to the subas to which they had been 
nominated. 

Then in the year 830 a.h., he appointed Khalf Hasan ’Arab 
who had the title of Malik-ut-tujjar to conquer the ^island of 

does not say anything about the Sultan’s direction and precepts about these 
classes. 

1 The words the meaning of which is obscure appear to be^^^ in one 

MS., and in the lith. ed.; and in the other MS. 

2 The words here are also somewhat obscure. The words in one MS. 

are j j j the other MS. has left out the 

whole passage from to ^ The lith. ed. agrees with the first MS. 

but substitutes for for l think that 

and both incorrect; and the proper reading should be 

and ig probably better than I have adopted this 

reading. 

3 The words which I have translated as the island of MahSim look like 

ia one MS. but they are clearly other. In the lith. 

4 
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Mahaim (MShim). The Malik-ut-tujjar, by the strength of his arms, 
and his bravery and courage took possession of that country. The 
Rays there, who were Musalmans, went to the presence of Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujrat for aid. The latter sent a farmdn to Shahzada 
Zafar Shan, who was at Sultanpur Nadarbar, that he should advance 
to help those Musalmans. The Malik-ut-tujjar wrote an account of 
what had happened, and sent it to Gulbarga. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
was sent from that place to reinforce the Malik-ut-tujjar. When 
the two armies met the breeze of victory and triumph blew on the 
plumes of Zafar Klian’s standards. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din fled and 
went back to his own territory, and the Malik-ut-tujjar also joined 
him. These matters will be narrated wuth greater details in the sec¬ 
tion about Gujrat. 


ed. they are There is no mention in Firishtah of the Malik 

ut-tujj5r or any one else being sent in 830 a.h. to conquer the island of 
Mahaim. But it appears from Firishtah that towards the end of 833 a.h., 
the Sultan sent the Malik-ut-tujjar to purify the land of Kokan (Concan), which 
is situated on the coast of the Arabian sea, from the taint of all rebels and 
disturbers, and to destroy all the Rajas, who had gone beyond their bounds. 
The Malik-ut-tujjar carried out the orders within a short time, and sent much 
tribute to the Sultan, who sent him a special robe of honour and other rewards. 
The Malik-ut-tujjar then, in the excess of his zeal, conquered the island of 
Mahaim (Mahim) which was in the possession of the king of Gujrat. The latter 
sent his son Zafar I^an to recover possession of Mahaim; and SultSn Ahmad 
also sent his son ‘ Ala-ud-din to reinforce the Malik-ut-tujjar. The two Shahzadas 
remained encamped on opposite banks of an inlet of the sea, and neither 
had the courage to cross it. Then ‘Alft-ud-din became ill and retired some 
stages; and Zafar KhSn attacked the Malik-ut-tujjar, and various engagements 
took place. The Malik-ut-tujjSr’s brother was taken prisoner, and two other 
chiefs of the Deccan! army were slain; and that army was completely defeated; 
and all the elephants and horses and equipages belonging to it fell into the hands 
of the Qujratis. SultSn Ahmad then advanced to reinforce the Malik-ut-tujjar; 
and Ahmad Shah of Gujrat also collected a large army and advanced to 
meet him. The Deccan army at first surrounded the hill fort of Tambola in 
Baglana, but on the approach of the Gujrat army raised the siege. The 
two armies confronted each other for some time; but at last, on the intervention 
of learned men, peace was restored on the terms that each country should 
remain in possession of the territories, which it had held from before the war. 

Col. Briggs in a note says that Mahftim or Mfihim is identical with 
Bombay. 
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^ In the year 832 a.h., a letter of Narsingh Ray, who was one of 
the associates of the line of Ahmad Shah (i.e., I suppose one of the 


1 See note 3, pp. 49, 50. Firishtah places the war with Sultan Hushang in 
830 A.ri., whereas Nizam-ud-dln says it took place two years later in 832 a.h. 
To understand the relation between Narsingh Ray, Sultan Ahmad Bahmani and 
Sultan Hushang of Mandu, it is necessary to go back to the events of 829 about 
the Ray of M&hiir as described on p. 47 ante, and Firishtah’s version referred to 
in note 1, p. 47. According to Firishtah, after treacherously slaying the zamindar 
of Mahiir, Ahmad Shah remained at Elichpur and erected and repaired fort¬ 
resses there. Ho had obtained a grant of Khandesh, Malwa and Gujrat from 
Taimur, and his object was to take possession of these territories, and afterwards 
conquer Bijanagar. Sultan Hushang, having received information of these 
ambitious projects, tried to seduce Narsingh Ray from his allegiance to Sultan 
Ahmad; but Narsingh Rfty did not agree. Then Sultan Hushang twice invaded 
his territory; but was defeated both times. He sent a third army, and the 
amhft commanding it laid waste Narsingh Ray’s country, and took possession of 
.some par(fa}ias; and Sultan Hushang prepared to invade the country in person. 
After this Narsingh Ray, in great distress, sent the petition in 832 a.h. to 
Ahmad Shah, asking for his help. The latter sent a Jarman to ‘Abd-ul-qftdir the 
Jahan, governor of Berar, to march to the help of Narsingh R5y; and he 
also himself advanced with six thousand horsemen to Elichpur on the pretext of 
going on a hunting expedition. As Sultan Hushang was yet in his own territory,, 
he spent two months in hunting. Sultan Hushang, thinking that the delay 
was due to Sultan Ahmad’s weakness, marched rapidly to Kehrla, and besieged 
it. Sultan Ahmad then advanced towards Kehrla, but at this time some 
learned men told him, that no Bahmani Sultan had, up to that time, waged war 
with a Musalman ruler; and it would bring discredit on him if he, in order 
to aid a kdjir, went to war with Sultan Hushang. Sultan Ahmad heard this 
with sorrow, and although he had arrived within twenty karohs of Sultan 
Hushang’s army sent an emissary to the latter, and pointed out to him that 
Narsingh Ray was an adherent of his, and that it was desirable that he would 
return to his own country, as he was himself returning to his own, at the 
suggestion of men learned in the law of the Prophet; and he commenced to 
retire even before his emissary had arrived at Sultan Hushang’s camp. The 
latter became angry on receiving this message; and presuming upon the 
fact that his army consisted of thirty thousand horsemen, while that of the 
Deccan did not exceed fifteen thousand, followed in close pursuit of Sultan 
Ahmad ShSh. The latter now summoned the learned men, and pointed out to 
them that ho had acted upon their suggestion, and had brought this dishonour 
on himself; but on the following day he was going to fight anybody that 
might stand in front of him, whoever he might be; and he accordingly arranged 
his army, placing the two wings under *Abd-ul-qftdir, ]^an JahSn and * Abd -ul-lah 
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latter’s tributaries) arrived, to the effect that Sultan Hushang, 
the ruler of Mandu, had, with violence and in great force, invaded his 
territory, and was laying it waste. Sultan Ahmad marched by 
successive stages to that country. He had not, however, yet arrived 
there when news came that Narsingh Ray had removed the yoke of 
allegiance to the Sultan Ahmad Shah), and had submitted to 
Sultto Hushang. Sultan Ahmad Shah, therefore, turned the rein of 
his attention, and halted at a place three stages behind, as he did not 
wish to prolong a war with Musalmans. (Another) account is this, 
that Sultan Ahmad had besieged the fort of Kehrla when the Ray 
summoned Sultan Hiishang to his aid, and agreed to pay him three 
lakhs of tankas daily towards his expenses. Sultan Hushang arrived 
near; and Sultan Ahmad, raising the siege, halted at a place three 
stages further back. Then Sultan Hushang pursued him along those 
three stages and raised the dust of disturbance. The next day, 
when the fire of ^battle blazed up, and the field of'bloodshed became 
hot and streams of blood began to flow’ from the opposing armies, 
Sultan Ahmad came out of ambush, with two thousand five hundred 
w’ell tried warriors, and fell on the centre of Sultan Hushang’s array ; 
and in accordance with the words that the beginner (or the 
aggressor) is the oppressor or is to blame, the army of Mandu w^as 
routed. The harem of Sultan Hushang with all its inmates fell into 
the hands of the army of the Dakin. Sultan Ahmad with great 
generosity kept his army back from pursuit; and after some days, 
sent the irimates of Hushang’s harem back to Mandu, after making 
all arrangements for them, with an escort of five hundred horsemen, 
and after sharing the plunder, divided the country among the 
jdglrddr amirs. 

At the time of returning, when they arrived in the city of ‘^Bidar, 

KhSn, the grandson of Isma’il Fath, respectively, and the centre under 
Sh&hzSda ‘Ala-ud-dm. He placed four hundred elephants in different groups, 
and himself with three thousand selected horsemen, and twelve elephants 
remained in ambush. Sultan Hushang arrived with seventeen thousand horse- 
men; and before he could arrange his troops, the battle began, and Sultan 
Hushang was defeated, as mentioned in the text. 

t This is the battle referred to in the latter part of the last note. 

2 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. call it the city of Badar or Bidar; 

but Firishtah in the corresponding passage says ^ 
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they found the ground verdant, and the fields pleasing to the heart, 
and the Sultan selected the place for his capital; and at the moment 
fixed by the astrologers, laid the foundation brick of the citadel 
in the ground, and divided it among the amirs ; and for the palace, 
made a plan of a grand mansion. After its completion, the poets, 
who had accompanied him in the journey, composed verses to be 
used as inscriptions on it. Shaikh Azuri, who was with him in that 
expedition, wrote some couplets which were inscribed on the gate. 

Couplets: 

Oh brave! such a palace strong, that for its grandeur great, 
The sky itself is the threshold of its gates sublime, 

The sky could not say, that this transgresses courtesy's 
rule, 

^ ’ Tis the palace of the world emperor Ahmad Shah 
Bahmau. 

The writer of the “ Tarikh Bahmanl, Wal-ahadat-‘Alia ” says 
that the Sultan gave Shaitb Azuri a reward consisting of twelve 
thousand packages of stuffs. 

When the country of the Deccan w'as purified of the weeds of all 
enemies, and came into the uncontested possession of Sultan Ahmad, 

from which it appears that the city or fortress of BTdar 
is referred to. Firishtah indulges in high praise and loud eulogy of the beauty 
and salubrity of the place; and recalls the fact that it was the site of the 
ancient Hindu city of Vidarbha, the scene of the loves of Nala and Damayanti, 
daughter of Raja 13hima Sena of Vidarbha. 

1 There are some variations in the reading of the last line. The MSS. have 

yCJ 

These couplets are also quoted by Firishtah. According 
to him the second line is ; and the last line is 

identical with that in the MSS. of the Tabaqat. According to Firishtah, the re¬ 
ward paid to vShaikh Azuri was forty thousand white tatigas, each of them being 
one tola of silver, besides twenty thousand more paid to him for the expenses of 
his journey, as he was then about to return to his own country, ^)urasan. 
It appears also that Shaikh Azuri wrote the Bahraan-nama, a chronicle of 
the Bahman dynasty in verse, which he continued to write even after his return 
to ^ur&sftn; and after him Mulla NazarT and Mulla Sftma’i and others continued 
it. 

According to Firishtah, the fort or citadel of AhamadSbad Bidar, which was 
the name given to the new capital, was finished in 836 a.h., U32 a.d. 
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he, in the year 835 a.h., marched to capture the fort of ^Tanbul, 
which is situated on the boundary of Gujrat, and arriving near it by 
successive marches, surrounded it. When the siege had been pro¬ 
longed for two years, Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat, at last, with great 
amity and courtesy sent an emissary with this message: “If this 
Jaqlr had been present at the (wedding ?) festivities of Shahzada 
‘Ala-ud-din, he (Sultan Ahmad Bahmani) would have shown him 
some courtesy. It is now the prayer of the faqlr, that in place of 
that courtesy, he would leave this fort in the possession of its owner 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, turning from the high way of generosity 
and the path of politeness, began to take the course of having a 
consultation on the matter. Some of his vazlrs said that the right of 
gift can only be exercised, if the fort comes into his (i.e., the 
Sultan’s) possession; while another body said that the prayer of 
Sultan Ahmad Gujrati should be honoured with the courtesy of 
acceptance. The Sultan preferred the first opinion ; and sent a reply, 
that when the fort should come into his possession, it would be made 
over to his (Sultan Ahmad Gujrati’s) servants. The latter was 
enraged on receiving this reply, and sent a large body of troops 
to reinforce the garrison of the fort; and when this news reached the 
car of Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, he withdrew his forces from the foot 

1 Firishtah’s account is somewhat different. He says that after the defeat 
of J£half Hasan in his attack on Mahim, SultSn Ahmad collected a large army, 
and Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat also did the same, and came forward to meet him. 
The Deccan array at first besieged the fort of [which looks like Mabiul; 

Col. Briggs says that “the Deccanis in the first instance laid siege to a hill 
fort, (in a footnote Terabola) in Buglana'’], which was in the possession of 
the adherents of Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujrati ; but when the latter came to the 
neighbourhood, he raised the siege and the two armies remained facing each 
other for a long time, neither party daring to commence the fight, till at last the 
learned men in the two armies intervened, and peace was concluded, each 
Sultan being satisfied with his own possessions, and neither was to attempt 
to seize any part of the other’s dominion. Firishtah refers to the slightly 
<lifferent versions of the affair given in the Tarikh-i-Alfi and other histories. 

The Cambridge History of India (see p. 401) calls the fort Bhaul on the 
Giraa, which was held for Gujrat by Malik Sa‘adat. In p. 299 in the chapter 
which contains the history of Gujrat and Khandesh apparently the same 
fortress was called Ba’tuol which it was said there was gallantly defended by 
Malik Sa'fidat, an officer of GujrAt. 
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of the fort; and the Gujrat army also halted some distance behind. 
The Sultan, having removed the dream of capturing the fort from his 
head, went to Giilbarga. The writer of the Kitab-i-Bahaduri has 
narrated these transactions in a different manner. If the great God 
so wills it, the pen of the writer will describe it in the section about 
the Sultans of Gujrat. 

^ In the year 838 a.h., an illness overtook the person of the 
Sultan; and with a sound resolution and true intention he repented 
of all his offences and sins, and gave counsel and direction to his 
eldest son Sultan ‘Ala-iid-din in the presence of the amirs and vazirs. 
He then spoke thus to the amirs : I have this hope from you that 
you will pray for the absolution of my sins to the great God. I am 
hoping that as in my time the hand of tyranny was too short to 
reach the skirts of the oppressed and helpless, so the great and holy 


1 Tho following incidents which occurred in 836 and 837 a.h. and which are 
mentioned by Firishtah have not been referred to by Nizam*ud*dTn: (1) the 
completion of the city of Ahmadabad Bidar in 836 a.h. ; and (2) the execution, 
by order of Sultan Ahmad, of his nephew Shir Klian, at whose instigation 
he had caused Firiiz Shah to be strangled to death, and whose continued 
existence appeared to be likely to be the cause of his son being deprived of 
the empire. This also was in 836. And in 837 a.h., Hushang Shah of Malwa. 
seeing the hostility between the Sultans of the Dakin and of Gujrat, invaded the 
territory of Narsingh Ray, and the latter was slain in battle, and Hushang Shah 
seized the fort of Kehrla. Then Sultan Ahmad advanced towards Kehrla when 
Nasir I^an of Asfr intervened; and peace was concluded on the condition 
that Kehrla should belong to Sultan Hiishang and Berar to Sultan Ahmad, 
After that Ahmad Shah marched into TalingSna, and after his return he 
ordered Shir Malik to be thrown under the feet of an elephant. This was 
mentioned by Nizam-ud-din in the beginning of his account of SultSn Ahmad’s 
reign. Firishtah also gives a rather long account of Sultan Ahmad’s veneration 
for learned and holy people, and of his sending emissaries to ShSh Nia’mat- 
uMah of KirmSn, and the latter’s sending one of his favourite disciples, Mulla 
Qutb-ud-dm, and later on his grandson Mir Nur-ul-lah, 

After Shfth Nia‘mat*ul-lah’8 death, his son Shah l^alil-ul-lah came to 
the Deccan with his family, and his sons Sh&h Habtb-ul-lah and ShSh Muhibb- 
ul-lah. Shfth Hablb-ul-lah married a daughter of Sultan Ahmad Shah, and 
ShSh Muhibb-ul-lah, a daughter of SultSn ‘Ala-ud-din and they attained to great 
distinction. One of them was distinguished as a military commander and 
received the title of GkazT, and the town of Bfr emd the surrounding country as 
hisjatgir. 
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God would forgive my offences He delivered his life to the creator 
of life between sunset and the time of sleeping at night, on the ^20th 
of Rajab with the text of the unity of God on his tongue. The 
period of his reign was twelve years and nine months and twenty- 
four days. 

An account of the reign of Sultan ‘AlI-ud-dINj^ son of 
Ahmad Shah 

When on the 29th of Rajab of the afore-mentioned year, (he) 
sat on the place of his father, he gave himself the title of ^ ‘Ala-iid-din 
Shah. He devoted all his energy on the strengthening of the rule of 
justice and of the foundations of equity; and he placed the weak and 
infirm in the cradle of safety, peace and repose. Therefore, of a 
necessity, the great and holy God gave him his help and aid, day 
after day, and in the very beginning of his youth he ^ acquired great 
fame for experience and knowledge of affairs. He entrusted the 
reins of the management (literally binding and loosening) of all 
affairs to the wise hand of ^Dilawar Oan, who had the title of 
KJban A’azam Khan. 


1 The date of SultSn Ahmad’s death is the 20th Rajab, according to the 
MSS. as well aa the lith. ed. The period of his reign, according to the MSS., 
is twelve years and nine months and twenty four days. The lith. ed. has 
only twenty days. According to Firishtah the date was the 2Sth Rajab 
838 A.H. ; and this is probably correct as the date of the accession of ’Ala-ud-diii 
ia put down in the Tabaqat as the 29th Rajab. Firishtah does not give the 
length of the reign. Col. Briggs says in a note that the date on his tomb in 
Bidar is 839, the year probably in which the mausoleum was completed. 

* In the heading of the narrative of SultSn ‘Ala-ud-dTn’s reign, the word 

son (of) is left out in the lith. ed., but is in both MSS. 

8 The MSS. as well as the lith, ed. have Sultan Ahmad Shfth; but this 
is cleawly a mistake, and 1 have corrected it to ‘Ala-ud-din Shnh. 

* There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 

; the other omits the word ; while the lith. ed. has 

I have adopted 

6 This agrees with Firishtah, who however says that DilSwar l^iSn was 
made Vakll-ush-ShShT. He also says that KhwSja-i-JahSn Astrabadi was made 
Vazir Kul, (Minister-in-charge of all departments), and Tm5d-ul-mulk Ohur! 
was made Am!r-ul-Umra. 
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^ In the year 839 A.H., Nasir IQian, son of ’Alam Khan, the ruler 
of Aslr, raided a part of the territories of the Dakini kingdom. The 

1 Firishtah does not mention this invasion of 839 by Nasir I^an, who, 
it will be remembered, was Sultan ‘Ala ud-din’s father-in-law; but contrary 
to what is said here, he says that in 841 Agha Zainab, who had the title of 
Malka>i-JahSn, Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din’s queen, and the daughter of Nasir lOian, 
sent a letter to the latter, that the Sultan was altogether cold to herself, and was 
paying all attention to the daughter of the Raja of Sonkehr (which Col. Briggs 
says has not been identified), whom Dilawar IQian had, after defeating her 
father, brought with him, and had presented to the Sultan, who was charmed by 
her beauty, and her great knowledge of music, and had given her the name 
of Ziba Chehra (Col. Briggs calls her Peri Chehra) (having the face of a fairy). 
On receiving this letter, Nasir lOian planned the conquest of Berar. The 
Sultan of Gujrat promised to support him. Nasir lOjan also made secret 
overtures to the amirs of Berar; and they promised to join him as he was 
a descendant of ‘Umr Faruq and they would become GJiazis and Shahids if they 
died fighting on his side; and he marched into Berar, with his own army, 
and that sent by the Raja of Gondwara. The Berar ainirs w’anted to take 
Khan Jahan, the governor of Berar, prisoner, and to lake him to Nasir Klian ; but 
he shut himself up in the fort of Tarnala (Col. Briggs calls it Narnala); and sent 
a report to Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. The latter held a council of war, when the 
amirs suggested that the Sultan should march in person against Nasir Wiftn, as 
the latter would be joined very probably by the Sultans of Gujrat and Malwa, 
as well as the Ray of Gondwara. The Sultan suspecting treachery on the part 
of his advisers appointed Kialf Hsisan Malik-ut-tujjar to the command of 
the army. The latter accepted the appointment, but pointed out that his 
defeat at Mahaim was due to the treachery of the Dakini and Habshi amirs, who 
were envious of the foreigners like himself. He hoped to be successful, if the 
Sultan placed under him only foreigners (Mughals), without any Dakinis or 
Habshis. The Sultan complied with his prayer ; and he marched to Daulatabad, 
w'here he deputed the Dakini and Abyssinian amirs to guard the frontier of 
Gujrat and Malwa. Then w ith seven thousand ‘Arab horsemen he marched into 
Berar. At this time Klian Jahan came out of Tarnala and joined him. J^ialf 
Hasan sent him to Elichpiir to prevent the RSy of Gondw ara to enter Berar by 
that route, and himself inarched to Rohankehra where Nasir Klian was en¬ 
camped. At the foot of the ghSt he was met by a body of l^andesh troops, 
whom he routed wdth great slaughter. Nasir ^iSn, considering this defeat to be 
an evil omen, retreated with precipitance to BurhSnpur. ;^alf Hasan, after 
recovering possession of the neighbouring country, pursued Nasir IGian to 
BurhAnpur. The latter was unable to meet him, and shut himself up in the fort 
of Baling. (Col. Briggs says, in a note, that Baling is a small and now* in¬ 
significant fort, but Nasir Khan apparently considered it his safest retreat). 
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Sultan sent Kbalf Hasan Malik-ut-tujjar to oppose Nasir Klian. 
After the parties had met, Nasir Khan fled, and went back to 
Asir. Malik-ut-tujjar pursued him as far as Asir, and after raiding 
and laying waste the part of that territory returned; and in the same 
year Nasir Khan became the subject of the inevitable (i.e., died); 
and according to another statement, this happened in the year 
840 A.H. 

As at the time of dividing his kingdom among the princes, 
Ahmad Shah had placed Shahzada Muhammad Khan in charge of 
Sultan ‘Ala-iid-din, the latter wanted to give him a proper training 
and to raise him to the higher grades of leadership and greatness ; 
and in order to carry out this intention, ^ he sent him with an army 


^nlf Hasan levied large quantities of gold and gems from the citizens of 
Burhanpur; and then devastated the country around, and returning to Burhan- 
pur burnt down the palace and dug up its foundations, and then gave out that 
he was marching back to the Deccan; but instead of doing so, he marched 
rapidly during the night, and appeared before Baling with four thousand horse¬ 
men. Nasir Khan, thinking that Klialf Hasan’s soldiers must be quite exhausted, 
met him with twelve thousand horsemen and a large body of infantry, but 
he was completely routed, and many of his chief men and the rebel amirs 
of Berar were slain. I^alf Hasan then returned to Ahmadabad Bidar, and 
he was received with great honour and distinction. 

I have said in the beginning of this note, that the campaign against 
Nasir Kh^n, which is mentioned by Nizam-ud-din as having occurred in 839, is 
not mentioned by Firishtah; but on further consideration, 1 think that the 
two campaigns, namely that mentioned by Niznm-ud-din and that described by 
Firishtah as having occurred in 841, both refer to the same series of events. 
Khalf Hasan commanded the Deccan army in both, and he is said, in both, 
to have pursued Na.srr Klian to BurhSnpur and to have laid that place waste. 

t Firishtah’s account is somewhat different. He says that Shahzada 
Muhammad I^an was sent with ‘Imftd-ul-mulk Oburl, who was made Amlr^uU 
umra^ and Khwaja Jahan against BijSnagar, as the Ray had not sent five 
years’ tribute. They marched into Canara, and began to plunder and ravage the 
country. The R5y in great distress sent the tribute with valuable presents. 
When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Mudkal, some discontent¬ 
ed officers told Muhammad Klian that the SultBn should either place him 
by his own side on the masnadf and allow him to act with himself in the 
management of affairs, or should give him half the kingdom. The Sh&hzSda 
was deceived by these words; and he tried to induce *Imad-ul-mulk and 
lOiwSja JahSn to join him. They refused to do so, whereupon they were 
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to conquer Bijanagcar. ^ Malik ‘Irnad-ud-din Ghuri, who was in 
those parts from before the time when the Shahzada was sent, when 
he heard that the Shahzada had arrived at the bank of the river 
Krishna, joined his army without any hesitation. As the Shahzada 
was not satisfied with the fact that the kingdom should belong to 
the Sultan, and was waiting for an opportunity, he put Malik ‘Imad- 
ud-din, who was perfectly innocent, to death, and raised the standard 
of revolt and hostility. The Sultan, on receiving information of 
these occurrences, advanced to punish Muhammad Kiian. When 
the armies met, victory and triumph blew on the plumes of ‘Ala- 
ud-din’s standards. Muhammad Khan frightened and depressed 
fled with shame and disgrace. 

Couplet: 

’Gainst thy benefactor, if thou dost transgress, 

If thou art high as the sky, low thy head will fall. 

The Sultan kept his troops back from pursuit, on account of the 
relation of kindness, and halted where he was. At this time an 

both put to death The rebels then collected an army with the help of the 
tribute obtained from Bljanagar; and took possession of Mudkal, Raichore, 
Sholapdr and Naldrug. Col. Briggs also mentions Bfjapur, but T cannot find it 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, Mr. Sewell also mentions Shahzada Muhammad 
Iran’s rebellion (see page 71 of his book). He says that the prince took 
Mudkal, Hnichur, Sholapur and Bijapur and Naldirak from the Sultan’s 
governors. The Sultan was in great grief for the murder of ‘ImSd-ul-mulk, who, 
he said, was like a father to him. He then advanced against Muhammad 
IQifin. In the battle which followed the Sultan was victorious, and most of the 
men who had incited Muhammad Klian were taken prisoners, while Muhammad 
I^an himself fled to the hills and jungles. ‘Ala-ud*dTn returned to Ahmadabad 
Bidar. He pardoned the rebel leaders, and wrote admonitory letters to his 
brother, and induced him to come back to him, and, after showing him much 
kindness, conferred on him the fort of Raichur and the neighbouring country in 
Tilang, which had been previously given to prince Daud, who was now dead, and 
sent him there. 

1 The wording of the sentence in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. appears 
to me to be somewhat illogical. It is ^ iS)y^ jl jLjj 

The proper form of the sentence would be iXLo 

t I have changed the sentence and translated accord¬ 
ingly. 
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uncle of the Sultan, who had been in the army of Muhammad 
was brought before him. The Sultan pardoned his offence, and 
granted favours to him. When he was again firmly seated on the 
masnad of government, he sent a farmdn containing much good 
advice to Muhammad Klian to the following effect: that God the 
ruler of the world and all who are in it chooses whomsoever He 
likes among the created beings; and as the rule of eternal grace 
draws the line of distinction on the page of the condition of that 
chosen one, He entrusts the keys of success and greatness in the 
world into the grasp of his power. The tree of grandeur which 
is watered by the stream of Divine favour never receives any 
injury from the w'hirlwinds of calamity; and the sublime mansion 
which is raised by eternal grace is not endangered by the engines 
of deceit and treachery. 

Couplet: 

One who is made great by Him, the sky cannot make him 
small; 

One who is made dear by Him, the world never can wreck. 

The result of these comforting arguments is, that one should be 
satisfied with the justice and grace of God and should not be 
proud of his own greatness and strength; for the standards of 
the greatness of such men are always beaten and cast dowm. It is 
right and proper that, that fortunate brother should not place 
his foot outside the path of obedience, and the highway of sub¬ 
mission ; and should not dispute the will of the great and one holy 
God, and should not break any engagement and agreement, for such 
things are evil. And specially after having obtained forgiveness 
from those who are his elders, he should make his excuses for what has 
happened, and should not let the dust of distress reach his heart; for 
the screen of pardon has covered them up. I am conferring ^ Mouzah 
Raijur in the territory of Tilang on him. He should go there 
without any delay, and should draw the goods and chattels of life into 
that comer of safety; and should no longer run after absurd things. 
When this farmdn reached Muhammad ^an, he trod on the path of 

I The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have Mauza* Ranjal, but I 

have changed it to RSijur. 
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obedience and submission; and went to Raijur; and the Sultan 
returned to the capital. 

In the year^ 849 a.h., Khalf Hasan ‘Arab, who bore the title of 
Malik-ut-tujjar, advanced to capture the fort of “Sangesar which 
is one of the largest fortresses on the sea coast. The people of 
the country, relying on the strength of the jungle fastnesses and 
the difficult paths, came forward to give battle. The Malik-ut-tujjar, 
on entering that country, first of all seized the fort of a Raja who had 
the name of Sarka by the strength of his brave and heroic arms, and 
making Sarka prisoner, gave him the choice between death and 


1 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have AjUJUj j j ^ 

i.e.t 849 A.H., but this is clearly incorrect. Firishtah has j aLc» 

840 A.H. ; and as the war with Nasir l^an, which arose out of Siiltftn *Ala-ud- 
din’s love for Ziba Ohehra or Peri Chehra, who was brought by Dilawar ^\an as 
part of the booty obtained in this expedition, and his coldness to his queen 
Agjha Zainab or Malka-i-Jahan, took place in 841 a.h., the date mentioned by 
Firishtah, namely 840 a.h., is clearly correct. The accounts of the expedition 
against the Rays of Kokan (Concan) as given by Nizsm-ud-din and Firishtah 
are altogether different. First, there is the difference in the date. Then Nizam- 
ud-din says it was led by Khalf Hasan, while according to Firishtah the leader 
was Dilawar lOian. It appears however from Firishtah that l^ialf Hasan 
or Malik-ut-tujjar was the leader of another expedition into the Concan in 
S58 A.H. 145!1 A.U., when he was waylaid and slain in circumstances some¬ 
what similar to those mentioned by Nizam-ud-din. It would appear that 
the latter has mixed up the two expeditions. 

2 The name is Sakar in one Shankar in the other and 

Sangesar in the lith. ed. Firishtah, lith. ed,, has^j-^A^ Sangesar, but Col. Briggs 
has Sonkehar; and he says the sitiiation of the place has not been ascertained. 
There is a place called Sangameswar in the map attac'hed to Elphinstoii's history, 
not far from the coast, about half way between Jinjera and Gheria, which may 
be the place. There is not much difference between the names in the map and 
in the lith. eds. of the T^baqat and of Firishtah. The latter only requires a 
^ to be inserted. 

3 Col. Briggs says in a note in page 437 of V^ol. II of his translation of 
Firishtah that “Sirka or more properly Sirky (the Sirkey of the excellent 
Marratta History) is the name of one of the most ancient families of the Konkan. 
The mother of the present Raja of Sat&ra was of that house.” I have consulted 
Grant Duff’s History of the Marhattas. Sirkay is mentioned in the index with 
129 against it; but I have not been able to find it in that page or elsewhere. 
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the acceptance of Islam. That deceitful man told him, ^“You 
will gain nothing by slaying me, but the difficulties of the road 
and the great extent of the jungle are known to everybody. If you 
allow me to live, I shall lead the army, by a road in which not a 
single thorn will reach the skirts of any horseman.” The Malik-ut- 
tujjar trusting his words made him the pioneer of the army and 
its guide, and commenced to traverse that country. Although 
tbe leaders of the army told him, that it was not proper to place any 
reliance on the words of an enemy, he did not pay any attention 
to their words ; and the misleading guide took them along a road the 
sight of which, would have frightened even a demon. They were at 
last brought to a place on three sides of which there were hills 
and jungles, and on the fourth side, a deep ravine of water which 
flowed into the jungle; and at this place Sarka gave intimation 
to the enemy ; and that midnight about forty thousand foot soldiers 
fell on them; and lOialf Hasan with a body of Musalmans became 
martyrs; and the remnant of the army, with great trouble and 
privation returned to ^Jalna, which was Klialf Hasan’s place of 
residence. 

1 According to Firishtah, Sarka offered to guide the Malik-ut-tujjar against 
Ray Sangesar, who was in the neighbourhood of fort Gandhana. and who 
was his rival. He also said that after defeating him the Malik-ut-tujjar might 
make over his territory to Sarka, or to one of the Musalman amirs. Then he 
(Sarka) would at once accept Islam, and be a loyal tributary of the Sultan. 
The Malik-ut-tujjar trusting him commenced the journey in 850 A.ir., when 
most of the Dakini and Abyssinian amirs de.serted him. Sarka took him along a 
broad and easy road for two days and everybody was highly pleased with him. 
but on the third day he led him along a path which, to quote Firishtah’s 
language, “was so terrible that for fear of it a,tiger would become a tigress”, 
(which apparently, according to Firishtah, is a very timid creature) “ and which 
was more tortuous than the ringlets of fair ones, and thinner than the sighs 
of lovers”. The Malik-ut-tujjar became ill at this time of a bloody flux; 
and consequently there was very little order in the army; and at nightfall 
the soldiers lay down where they could. Sarka disappeared, and Sangesar 
on receiving a message from him came with thirty thousand armed soldiers, and 
Sarka joined him with his own men; and they slew seven thousand or eight 
thousand soldiers like so many sheep; and then fell on IHialf Hasan and his five 
hundred Bani Hasan ‘Arabs and slaughtered them also. 

Col, Briggs calls Rfty Sangesar of Gaiidhana, Sankar RSy of Kehlna. 

2 Called Jakta in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, where it is described 
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^ The Dakini vazlrs, in whose creed enmity to the great was in¬ 
grained, reported these matters to Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din in a very 


as the the residence of KJialf Hasan Basri. 

Col. Briggs calls the place the town of Chakun, and does not say anything about 
its being the residence of Wialf Hasan Basri. I have not been able to find 
Oandhana or Kehlna or Jalna or Jakta in the map; but there is a Galna 
between Dhulia and Maligong, but that appears to be too far north, and there is 
a Chacun, a short distance to the north of Puna or Poona. 

1 The fate of the Saiyyads and other Musalman foreigners (then commonly 
called Mughals) is described in greater detail and somewhat differently by 
Firishtah. According to him, some of the Muglials said imprudently, at the 
time of going away to Jakta, that it was the treachery of the Dakini amlrSy that 
caused the defeat and death of the Malik-ut-tujjar, and the Saiyyads ; and that 
as soon as they would arrive at Jakta, they would send petitions to the Sultan 
stating all the facts. The Dakinis on hearing this, forestalled them, and sent 
representations to the Sultan, that I^ialf Hasan had, in spite of their remon¬ 
strances, gone into the jungles under the guidance of Sarka, and thus brought 
on death and disaster; and that the Saiyyads and Murjials, who had escaped 
had refused to join them in an expedition against Sarka and the Bay of 
Sangesar, but had gone away to Jfikta, after speaking ill of the Sultan ; and it 
appeared from their acts that they intended to join the Rays of Kokan, and 
create disturbances. They sent these reports to Mashfr-ul-mulk (Col. Briggs 
calls him Sheer-ul-mulk) who was the greatest enemy of l^alf Hasan and he 
submitted them to the Sultan, and reported the acts of the Muj^kals in the 
worst possible light. The Sultan was enraged and without making any enquiry, 
ordered Mashir-ul-mulk and Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Malik ’Imad-ud-din Ohuri, 
who were both thirsting for the blood of the Mughals, to go and slay the amirs 
who were at Jakta. The Saiyyads and Muglials on hearing this shut themselves 
up at Jakta, and sent reports stating the true state of things. These reports 
fell into the hands of Mashir-ul-mulk, and were torn up. The Saiyyads and 
Muglials then sent other reports by the hands of their old and trusted Hindu- 
.stani servants; but these men treacherously made them over to Mashir-ul-mulk, 
who tore them up also. The Saiyyads and Mughals, having no other alter¬ 
native, fortified themselves in Jakta and collected provisions. 

Mashir-ul-mulk then summoned the Dakini ajnxrs, who had deserted from 
Wialf Hasan, and in concert with them besieged JSkta; and for two months 
slaughter and bloodshed went on. Mashir-ul-mulk sent repeated petitions to 
the Sultan that the Saiyyads and Mughals were bent on hostility and intended 
to deliver JSkta up to the Sultan of Gujrat; and the Sultan sent repeated 
Jarmans directing their total destruction. Then the Saiyyads and Mughals fiind- 
ing that their provisions were becoming exhausted, determined to leave the 
women and children under a guard in the fort; and to march rapidly to 
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unfavourable light; and as the latter had made over the reins of (the 
management of) affairs into the grasp of power of the vazirsy those 


Ahmadabad Bidar, and explain the facts to the Sultan. MashTr-ul-mulk and 
Nizam-ul*miilk then decided that if the Saiyyads and Mughals did this, they 
would have to pursue them, and a considerable number of them would be slain. 
They therefore determined on fraud and deceit; and sent a message, that they 
had reported their helpless condition to the Sultan, and the latter had ordered 
that there should be no injury to their lives and properties, and they should be 
allowed to go where they liked. Mashir-ul-mulk and Nizara-ul-mulk swore on 
the Quran to testify to the truth of their statements. The Saiyyads twelve 
hundred in number and the other Musalman foreigners thirteen hundred in 
number then came out of Jakta with their women and children. As they had 
no beasts of burden, they encamped in front of the fort. The Dakinis abided by 
their agreement for three days, but on the fourth day they invited the Saiyyads 
to the fort and all, except Qasim Beg Safshikan and Qara ^an Gurd and 
Ahmad Ekkataz in all about three hundred men of rank, accepted it. When 
they sat down to the feast, armed men attacked them and slew them, and about 
four thousand Dakinis attacked all the males who were o\itside, even the babes 
at their mothers’ breasts; and treated the women with all the insult that their 
lust and barbarity could provoke. Qasim Beg and the others who were in camp 
at a distance of two miles then armed themselves and fled towards the capital. 
Mashir-ul-mulk and Nizam-ul-raulk sent two thousand horsemen under DSud 
Khan to pursue them; and they also sent orders to all Jaglrdars and raiyyats to 
intercept and slay them. Qfisim Beg, however, held on his course, only turning 
round to attack the pursuers when they pressed too close on them. When they 
arrived at Bir, Daud KJiSn called upon Hasan Khan the jdgh'ddr, to help him in 
intercepting and slaying the rebels. Hasan l^an, however, knew QSsim Beg, 
who had once saved his life in battle, and replied that if Qasim Beg had been a 
rebel, he would have gone over to Gujrat, which was only three days’ journey 
from the place where they had been. Daud I^an then arrayed his followers 
for a drawn battle and Qssim Beg met him. Daud l^Sn was at this time hit 
by two arrows and was slain, but his men continued to fight vigorously, and 
Q&sim Beg was in great difficulty. Then Hasan I^an appeared with his men. 
Qasim Beg, thinking, that they were coming to reinforce Dftud ^an’s men, was 
seriously alarmed at this new danger; but Hasan Ilian’s men told his men that 
they were coming to help them. Then they became more hopeful and defeated 
the Dakinis, who went back to Jfikta carrying the corpse of DSud Khan with 
them. 

QSsim Beg and Hasan lOiSn now sent representations to the SultSn, who 
sent for Qfisim Beg. When the latter appeared before the Sultan, and explained 
matters to him, he ordered Mustafa ^^n, the head of the political department, 
who had destroyed the petitions of the Saiyyads and Mujjhals to be beheaded, 
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deceitful raen sent Raja Rustam, who had the title of Nizam-ul-mulk 
and Salar Hamza who bore the title of Mashir-ul-mulk with a blood¬ 
thirsty army ^ towards (or to seize ?, ba-qasd) Jalna. When Nizam- 
ul-mulk and Mashir-ul-mulk arrived in the vicinity of Jalna, they 
gave assurances of safety to twelve hundred Saiyyads of true and 
pure descent, and a thousand other foreigners; and made them 
expectant and hopeful by strong and well-confirmed oaths; and gave 
them valuable robes of honour, and sent them to their places of resi¬ 
dence. On the following day, they arranged a great entertainment 
and concealed three thousand men inside the house after putting 
ornaments on their dresses, and invited the Saiyyads to the feast- 
and showing them all honour and respect made them sit down. 
They took thirty of them outside on the pretext of giving them their 
food, and poured the sharbat of martyrdom into the gullet of each 
one of them. So that twelve hundred Saiyyads, who were distin¬ 
guished by the purity of their descent were sent to the grade of 
martyrdom. In no time whatever, since the time of ^Yezid the 
impious and the accursed, had such a calamity occurred. 

Couplet : 

Iron and steel from the same mine come out; 

But the one a mirror becomes, and the other 
a donkey’s shoe. 

He also appointed Qasim Beg in place of Ivhalf Hasan, and made him the com¬ 
mander ot the array of DaulatSbad and Junir. The other leaders of the 
Mughals were also rewarded; and fresh Mughal levies were ordered to be raised. 
MashTr-ul-mulk and Nizam-ul-mulk and all their confederates were punished. 
They were ordered to be brought from Jakta to Ahmadabad Badar on foot 
with chains and fetters on them. The houses and property of Mashir-ul-mulk 
and Nizam-ul-mulk were appropriated to the Sultan’s use; so that their 
children wandered about homeless and starving. Besides this, Mashir-ul-mulk 
and Nizam-ul-mulk were afflicted with leprosy in the course of the year. 

1 There is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the Uth. ed. 

have AxJL^ as I have in the text. But the other MS. has 

i.e., to the town of Jalna. 

2 The Caliph Yezid who made the attack on Hus€un at Karbala. There are 

some differences in the readings. One MS. substitutes for which 

is in the other MSS. and in the lith. ed. The lith. ed. has after 

but this is omitted in both MSS., and both MSS. substitute for 

5 
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^In their old age, both Mashir-ul-mulk and Nizam-ul-mulk 
became afflicted with leprosy, so that (it may be imagined what 
would happen to them) in the after life. Oh! holy God, such a 
father that he cast his own vazir under the foot of an elephant for 
insulting one Saiyyad; and such a son that he caused the massacre 
of twelve hundred Saiyyads without any reason whatever. 

^ As the Rays of Kokan (Concan) vaunted of their independence, 
and did not make their submission, the Sultan nominated Dilawar 
IQian to conquer that country, after conferring on him a special robe 
of honour; and sent far mans to the amirs on the frontier that they 
should collect their men and should join Dilawar Khan. When the 
latter arrived at the to\vn of ^ Kankula, ^ he sent Asad Khan and 

1 Contrary to this Firishtah says ^ 

alAf fSsjf oJaj JLi j 

2 It appears to me that Nizam-ud-dln describes here events, which, accord¬ 
ing to Firishtah, happened before the invasion by and defeat of Naslr I^an, 
and the invasion of the Konkan by ^alf Hasan, and the latter’s death. (See 
the early part of note 1, p. 61.) Tt may be mentioned here that NizSm ud- 
din’s account differs from Firishtah’s in three main particulars ; (1) As already 
mentioned Nizam-ud-din places the expedition at a date long posterior to that 
of Firishtah, Firishtah says that Dilawar I^an started on the expedition on 
the Nauroz (Muharram 1st) of 840 a.h. Nizam-ud-dIn gives no date, but he 
mentions it after the death of ^alf Hasan and connected events, which took 
place according to Firishtah in 858 a.h., though Nizam-ud-din unfortunately 
does not give any date; (2) Firishtah says that Dilawar ^5n sent the daugh¬ 
ter of the Raja of Sangesar or Sonkehr, who received the name of ZIba Chehra, 
and became the cause of NasTr ^an’s invasion of Berar, and his subsequent 
defeat. Niz8m-ud-dm says that Dilawar ]^8n sent the daughters of two Rays, 
viz., those of Sangesar and Rahal, but he does not say anything about what 
happened to them after they arrived in the Sultan’s camp; and (3) Nizain-ud- 
dln says vaguely that the Sultan turned against Dilawar !^5n at the instigation 
of envious people; but Firishtah says, that the Sultan learnt that DilSwar 
Khan had received bribes from the RSjas of Konkan, and had not done his 
best to reduce their fortresses. Firishtah also says that after DilSwar Kian 
had retired, the eunuch Dastur-ul-mulk was placed in charge of affairs. 

3 Kankula does not appear to be mentioned by Firishtah. He only men¬ 
tions according to the lith. ed. the RSys of Rahal and Sangesar. Col. Briggs 
calls them the RSys of Sonkehr and Rairee. As to Sangesar or Sonkehr see 
p. 61, note 2. 

^ There are differences in the reading. One MS. has 

the other has !; ^ ; the lith. ed 

agrees with the reading of the first MS. 
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Fulad Khan and Safdar Khan; and they devastated the country, 
and burnt down houses and other structures. The Ray of Sangesar, 
who was the chief of the country, owing to great weakness and 
exhaustion sent an emissary to Dilawar Khan and promised to send a 
large tribute with his daughter; and also engaged that henceforward 
they would not place their feet outside the path of obedience. Dilawar 
Khan agreed to his prayer, and sent the Ray’s daughter, and 
the heavy tribute to the capital; and himself advanced to capture 
the fort of ^ Rahal which was one of the most important forts of that 
country. On arrival at that neighbourhood Safdar Khan and Fulad 
Khan and a ^ body of men commenced to plunder the wealth of the 
country, and to destroy it. The inhabitants availing themselves of 
a fit opportunity made a sudden attack and in that action the 
brother and the son of Dilawar Klian became martyrs. Dilawar 
Khan with the help of the great and holy God collected his soldiers 
and dispersed the assailants; and made many men food for the 
blood-drinking swords. After repeated battles and much bloodshed, 
the Ray of that district spread the bed of excuses; and sent his own 
daughter with a large quantity of tribute to Dilawar Khan. The 
latter pardoned his offences; and returned to the presence of the 
Sultan; and was distinguished by kindnesses and favours. When 
the greatness and power of Dilawar Kiian reached their zenith, the 
disposition of the Sultan turned against him at the instigation of 
envious people; and so he withdrew his hand from the Sultan’s 
service, and retired into a corner of safety. 

As the Ray of Bijanagar got information of this delicate state of 
affairs, and knew that the Sultan would not march in person, he in 
the ^year 847 A.H. plundered certain parganas on the frontier and 

1 The name looks like or in the MSS. It is in the lith. ed., 

Firishtah lith. ed. also has ; and 1 have accordingly retained 

Col. Briggs has Rairee. 

2 There are differences of readings hero also. One MS. has } fy lA. 

o;lc j ^ ^ the other MS. has 

j ^ the lith* 

ed. has ^ ^ ^ 

The readings of the 2nd MS. and the lith. ed. appear to mo to be nearly correct, 
but the word ^ should be omitted, and a j inserted before in the lith. ed. 

8 This campaign is mentioned both by Firishtah and by Mr. Sewell. The 
date given by NizSm-ud-din, 847 a.h., (1443 a.d.) is correct; but the campaign 
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carried away cattle and other goods and chatties. The Sultan, 
having received information of this unfortunate occurrence, advanced 


took place, while the Malik-ut-tujjar was yet alive, and he took part in it a*^ 
will be seen later on, so that although the date is correct, the chronological 
order of NizSm-ud-din’s account is incorrect. Firishtah commences his account 
by saying that the Ray of Bijanagar convened a council of chiefs and Brah¬ 
mans, to consider how it was, that in spite of the fact that his country, the 
Carnatic, was larger in extent, and had more population and revenue than the 
Bahmani kingdom, the ruler of the latter was always victorious in all campaigns. 
The Brahmans, like the Brahmans of Lakshman Sen’s court at once quoted 
their Sastras and said that according to these, they were to be subject to the 
Musalmans for thirty thousand years. Others said that the Musalmans had 
stronger horses and better archers; and the Ray ordered that Musalmans should 
be enlisted in his service, and jaigtrs should be granted to them, and a mosque 
should be erected in Bijanagar for their use; and no one should interfere with 
them in the exercise of their religion; and a copy of the Quran should be placed 
in front of his throne, so that the Musalmans might salute it. Ho also ordered 
his soldiers to be trained in archery, so that he soon had ten thousand Musal¬ 
mans and sixty thousand kafir horsemen, who all had knowledge of archery, 
and three lakhs of infantry. He then crossed the Tungabhadra, and conquered 
the fort of Mudkal and sent his sons to besiege Roijore and Bankapfir; and sta¬ 
tioned himself on the bank of the Krishna; and his soldiers raided as far as 
Saghir and Bijapur. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ordered his forces to assemble, and 
when fifty thousand cavalry and sixty thousand infantry were ready, the 
Sultan at an auspicious moment marched out with artillery and other muni¬ 
tions of war. Deo Ray advanced to the fort of Mudkal. The Sultan sent 
]^alf Hasan Basrl, Malik-ut-tujjar, with the army of DaulatabSd against the 
sons of Deo Ray; and lOiSn Zaman with the army of Bijapur and l^an 
A'azam with that of Berar against Deo Ray himself. Malf Hasan advanced to 
Raijore and fought with the elder son of Deo Ray, so that he was wounded and 
had to flee. He then advanced towards Bankapur, and he had not yet reached 
that place, when the younger son of the Ray fled and joined his father. Then 
there was a great battle near Mudkal, and both sides suffered heavy losses, the 
Musalmans suffering more than the Hindus. Then a second battle was fought, 
and the Musalmans were victorious; and the elder son of the Rfly, who had fled 
from Mudkal was killed by a spear thrown at him by KhSn Zaman. The 
Hindus fled panic-struck into the fort of Mudkal; and Fakbr-ul-mulk Dehlavl 
and his brother pursuing them closely, entered the fort, were captured, and were 
taken before Deo RSy. The Sultin then sent a message to the R3y, that if 
these two men were killed, he would slay two lakhs of Hindus to avenge their 
deaths. Deo RSy then sent a message to the Sultan that if he would in future 
refrain from attacking his country, he would send an annual tribute, and return 
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towards the country of Bijanagar. He distributed large quantities 
of arms and many horses (among his soldiers); and advancing rapid¬ 
ly besieged the fort of MudkaL As all appliances for the capture of 
the fort were prepared, and the garrison saw death before their eyes, 
the Ray of Bijanagar, on account of great misery and wretchedness, 
sent an emissary and prayed for the pardon of his offences; and 
entered into an agreement, that he should send tribute every year, 
and ^ he should at once pay in cash whatever the Sultan should have 
expended on this expedition. The Sultan then drew the pen of for¬ 
giveness across his offences; and returned to his capital; and he (i.e.y 
the Ray) paid whatever he had agreed to pay, and thus gained 
safety. The Sultan arranged a great entertainment, in the vicinity 
of the capital, and conferred distinctions on the amirs, bestowing on 
them robes of honour and other favours. He then stayed for some¬ 
time at the seat of the empire. 

As Sikandar Klian Bukhari had a great share in the rebellion 
of Shahzada Muhammad Khan; and although after that Sultan 


the two prisoners uninjured, and never transgress the rules of obedience. The 
Sultan agreed to these proposals. Deo R5y sent the two a7mrs and the arrears 
of tribute of some years, and valuable presents; and the Sultan also sent 
presents, and then returned to his capital. 

This account abridged from Firishtah contains more facts than the vague 
narrative in the Tabaqat. Col. Briggs calls Fakhr-ul-mulk Mashir-ul-mulk. 
Mr. Sewell also mentions the incident, but he does not give their names, but 
calls them two chief Muhammadan officers (page 76). He also says that the 
campaign must have been of short duration, since while it began in 847 a.h. 
(May 1st, 1443 a.u. to April 19th, 1444 a.I).), according to Firishtah, it was 
over before December, 1443, when “Abdur Razzak (who came as ambassador 
from Persia to Calicut and Vijayanagar) left Vijayanagar”. (Page 77.) 

1 The words which I have translated “would pay in cash” are in the MSS. 

osu and and in the lith. ed. the meaning of 

which I am told is “to pay cash on the spot”. 

2 Firishtab’s account of the rebellion of Sikandar Khan Bukhari is as 
follows. In 857 a.h., the SultSn had an ulcer in his leg, which his physicians 
could not cure; and he therefore came very rarely out of the palace, and 
the report of his death was spread about. Upon this Jalal I^sn Bukhari, son- 
in-law of Sultan Ahmad Shah, who had jSgirs in sarkar Nalkonda in Tilang, 
believing that the Sultan was dead, took possession of a large tract of country in 
his neighbourhood and wanted to make his son Sikandar Ilhan ruler of that 
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‘ Ala-ud-din had, after his victory, pardoned his offences he was always 
afraid and had suspicions of the Sultan’s anger; and could not be 
assured in the matter of the latter’s favourable disposition towards 
him. At last some evil-disposed persons informed him in the months 
of the year 960 a.h., of some words which they told him had been 
uttered by the Sultan. Sikandar Khan now, having no other alterna¬ 
tive, resolved upon acting ungratefully; and sent a message to Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji, ruler of Malwa, and persuaded him to attempt the 
conquest of the country of Berar. Sultan Mahmud then advanced to 
Berar from Mandu ; and Sikandar Khan advanced with one thousand 

tract of country. The ]^an A‘azam had also at that time died, and there was 
no one of high rank in Tilang; and the amirs of that province wanted to 
make Sikandar IQian the Sultan there. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dIn, in spite of his illness 
began to collect troops to march against him. Upon that Jalal l^an held 
a council and decided that he should hold that country, while Sikandar l^ian 
should march to Mahur, and take possession of it, so that the attention of 
the Sultan should be distracted between the two rebellions. The SultSn sent a 
qaul-ndma (or agreement) to Sikandar Wian; but as he had had a large share in 
the rebellion of Shahzada Muhammad I^an, and had committed the present 
acts of hostility, he could not in any way be assured of his safety, and so 
he sent a message to Sultftn Mahmud Shah lOialji of Malwa, to the effect 
that Sultan *Ala-ud-din had become ill and was dead, but his vaztrs had for 
their own purposes kept the matter in concealment; and that if he would 
now march in that direction, Berar and Tilang would without any dispute 
come into his possession. Sultan Mahmud ^aljl after consulting the ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur started in 860 a.h. on his march to Berar. Sikandar 
^Sn advanced for a few stages and met him with a thousand horsemen. 
Sultfin ‘Ala-ud'din cancelled his expedition to Tilang, and sent ^wfija Mahmud 
Gfl&n; known as GawSn against Jalal ^an. He also sent the army of Berar to 
meet the ruler of Burhanpur, who had advanced to support SultRn Mahmud; and 
sent Qasim Beg Saf-Shikan with the army of Daulatabad to meet SultBn 
Mahmud; and himself, seated in a palki, followed at a distance of five kardhs. 
SultSn Mahmud finding that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din was alive, and was advancing to 
meet him returned to his own country. He left an officer under the pretence of 
assisting Sikandar lOifin, but with secret instructions to seize him with his 
treasures, and to bring him to Mandu, if he attempted to escape. Sikandar 
Khfin however received information of this, and joined his father at Nilkonda, 
which l^waja Gftwan was then besieging. Then both father and son obtained 
assurance of safety from the SultSn through the IQiwaja; and surrendered 
the fort to the latter. They then came to the SultSn, and again obtained 
NSlkonda as their ySgrir. 
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horsemen, for a few stages, and joined him. ^They then besieged 
Mahur, and when a long time passed, and the siege was protracted, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-din came with a large army, to help the garrison, and 
when he arrived in the vicinity of Mahur, Sultan Mahmud marched 
away at night, and retired towards Mandu. Sultan 'Ala-ud-din 
honoured the thdiiaddr of Mahur with the title of Fakhr-ul-mulk, 
and conferred many favours on him, and confirmed him in the 
government of Mahur, and its dependencies, in accordance with 
previous custom. He made arrangements for the government of 
that part of his kingdom; and then returned towards the capital. 
On the way Sikandar came before him with his head hanging down 
in shame, and with a shroud tied to his shoulder. The Sultan on 
account of the great benevolence, which was ingrained in his nature, 
covered his offences with the skirt of pardon, and exalted him with a 
special robe of honour. 

^They say, that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din was extremely patient and 
forbearing; and he read the public prayer himself; and praised 

1 This and some of the facts mentioned later have no place in Firishtab’s 
account given in the preceding note. 

2 These incidents are mentioned by Firishtah also in his appreciation of 
Sultan Ala-ud-din’s character and attainments. He says “ People say that 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dm was fluent and eloquent, and knew Persian well; and he had 
also acquired some knowledge of the sciences. Sometimes on Fridays and the 
two *Id3, he went to the Juma* masjid, and ascending the pulpit he read the pub¬ 
lic prayers, and he praised himself with these titles;” (the titles agree with 

those in the text, but the name instead of being 

sLm is Firishtah 

goes on to say, that one day an ‘Arab merchant, who had sold horses for the 
king’s use, the payment for which had been delayed by the officers of the house¬ 
hold, being present at the foot of the pulpit, when the Sultan spoke these words, 
immediately stood up, and said, “ By God, thou art neither just nor merciful nor 
patient nor liberal, but art a tyrant, and a liar, who has slaughtered the 
Prophet’s true and holy descendants, and yet darest to speak these words on the 
pulpits of the Musalmans”. The Sultan, being much affected wept aloud, and 
immediately paid the price of the horses; and said “ those who have reviled me 
in this world and the next as being like Yezid will never escape the fire of 
the wrath of God. He then went to the palace, and never ccune out of it, 
till his coffin was borne out. The fact of the Sultan’s owing money to the 
*Arabi and ordering its immediate payment, introduces an element of bathos, 
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himself with the following title; viz,^ the just, the forbearing, the 
merciful, the benevolent Sultan over the worshippers of God, the 
great ‘Ala-ud-duniya-wad-din Ahmad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah the 
Wall, son of Muhammad Shah, Al-Bahmani. Saiyyad Ajal, to whose 
great ancestors the position of the honourable naqlb of holy Mashhad 
had been entrusted, and who was much grieved at the slaughter 
of the Saiyyads at Jalna, rose on a day on which Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
recited these titles, in praise of himself, and said, by God thou art a 
great liar, thou art not just, nor forbearing nor merciful but hast 
slaughtered the holy and pure descendants of the Prophet and thou 
darest to speak these words on the pulpits of the Moslems Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din came out of the masjid ; and made no protest of any 
kind. This story is a clear proof of his forbearance. 

^In the year 862 a.h., in accordance with the Divine decree, 
a severe illness fell on the person of the Sultan. When he became 
hopeless of surviving,^ he sent one day for Humayun Klian who was 
the most highly cultured and the eldest of his sons, and said, “ Oh 
pupil of my eye! the time has come when T should, with an open 
brow, accept the summons of death; but there are some royal pearls 
which I have received as an inheritance from my great ancestors; 
and which I have treasured and kept concealed in the oyster-shell of 
my breast; and their beauty and elegance are such, that wisdom the 
appraiser of gems, who is possessed of perfection of intelligence, has 
to confess its ignorance in the matter of their price; and the speech 
of the word-stringing pen, in spite of its fluency and eloquence, has to 
acknowledge its impotence in describing their advantages and 


into what would otherwise have been a scene of stern rebuke. This is absent 
from the version of the incident as told by Nizam-ud-dm. 

According to Firishtah, Sultan ^Ala-ud-din had an ulcer on his leg 
in 857 A.H., and it was of such a serious kind that reports of his death were 
circulated; and the rebellion of Sikandar ^5n took place; and although 
the SultSn was able to proceed against Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, he had to do 
so ^ated in a pcUkl, The malady appears to have gone on, and brought on the 
Sultan’s death in 862 a.h, 

* Firishtah does not say anything about ‘Ala-ud-din’s precepts and advice 
to HumSyun l^Sn. The latter received the title of Zalim or the tyrant, 

so NizSm-ud-din’s description of him as among ‘Ala-ud-dm’s sons, does not 
appear to me to be appropriate. 
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benefits. My paternal affection, and my great love for my good and 
able son compel me that I should make heavy his ear of intelligence 
with those pearls of advice, and those gems of precept. 

Couplet: 

I tell thee with such eloquence as I have; 

Thou mayest benefit from my words, or mayest be wroth. 

^Directions and precepts. 

Oh well beloved son! as the time has come, when you the light 
of my eyes, and of the empire, should sit on the throne of greatness, 
it is right that in matters connected with the people, you should not 
pass any orders without a valid reason and clear evidence; and 
should not grant a farmdn w'ithout deliberation and examination of 
the policy, and certainty (about it); for the disadvantage of it 
would be greater than the advantage. You should also keep the 
affairs of rule and government pure and clean from the stains of the 
words or self-interested persons; for those peoples sometimes draw 
into the net of punishment, the gems of the good deeds of men, and 
show, on the platform of appearance, beneficent acts and virtuous 
deeds, in an ugly garb, and a sinister shape. You should always 
keep wicked and dishonest men and criminals and disturbers in 
subjection and misery; otherwise men would be bold in acting 
dishonestly and wickedly; and justice which is the foundation of all 
morality, and on which the laws of the Shara^ and the rules of 
government are based will be lost from amongst men. Further ^ you 
should not allow men who try to create disturbances to come near 
you; and should hold the words of these men who are destined to 
end in adversity to be entirely destitute of credence. You should 


1 The reading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. In 

the lith. ed. it is ^1 

2 One MS. inserts the word between and 

3 There are different readings. One MS. has ^ J 

the other has j etc., as in the other. The 

lith. ed. has ^U5 j. All three appear to me to 

be incorrect; but the first would be correct if is changed to 
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not also, for a few words or for a suspicion, which may enter your 
mind, throw an innocent man into the narrow places of danger and 
the ravine of fear. 

You should also in matters of great and small difficulties consult 
men of intelligence and wisdom; and in the solution of intricate 
matters and the discovery of difficult things recognise them as just 
judges and impartial Qdzls ; for wise men have said : He who consults, 
will never repent, as two opinions are (always) better than one; and 
also you should always consider justice and equity to be the two wings 
of greatness, and the two arms of the empire. In all matters you 
should not miss the path of justice and the high way of equity. 
You should also try to draw the hearts of your subjects and raiyyats. 
In demanding revenue from the raiyyats, you should not be harsh; 
and should not cause pain to the retainers and soldiers by unreason¬ 
able demands. You should make every endeavour for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of darwlshes, and for keeping their hearts in 
peace and comfort. You should (in fact) so act that when the 
elemental body, and the limbs, which constitute it, come to ex¬ 
tinction; and the physical form and the bodily arrangements pass 
away, the pages of the volumes of time remain full of descriptions of 
your good deeds, and praises of your acts. 

Couplet : 

He who after death leaves a name behind. 

Be sure that in life he did great deeds. 

Further you should beware (of causing) the lamentations of the 
oppressed, who have suffered at the hands of tyrants, and of the 
injured who have suffered privation and hardship; and you should 
know for a certainty that the ^ real favom of the great and holy God 
always watches over the condition of the oppressed ones ”. 

When the amirs and vazlrs received information of these direc¬ 
tions, 2 Malik NizAm-ul-mulk, who was entrusted with the administra- 


1 The meaning of the words which in one MS. are written eis 

is not clear in the context. 

^ This is also mentioned by Firishtah, who explains the matter somewhat 
better than Nizam-ud-din. He says, that as contrary to their representation, 
Sultan ‘Aia*ud-din made Humiyun Shah Zaiim (tyrant), whose manners were 
hateful to the people, his heir, Nizara-ul-mulk Daulatabadf, who had just 
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lion of the kingdom, fled and went to his son, who had the title of 
Malik-ut-tujjar and was the governor of Junir and from there both 
of them went away together to Gujrat. When on the ^21st of 
Jamadi-ul-awwal, 862 a.h., Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din took his place from 
the throne (taldit) on the plank (takhta) of the coffin, ‘^Saif I£lian, 
Mallu Kban and other amirs rendered homage to Hasan Klian Shah- 
zada, who was the younger brother of Humayun I£lian and placed 
him on the throne, the common people plundered the palace of 
Humayun Khan and set fire to it. Humayun Klian determined on 
flight ^ with 80 horsemen. It so happened that on the way elephant 
drivers (filbdndn) and officers of the bed-chamber and of the private 
apartment (parddddrdn) and other retainers (sdyer ahl-i-hashm) 
saw him and hastened to join his service. Hasan Khan sitting on 
the throne saw Humayun Klian enter the palace, and fear over¬ 
whelmed him, and he could not sit firmly on that great place, and 

before that, been made the vakil-us-saUanaty and who was well known for his 
intelligence and knowledge of affairs, fled before 'Ala-ud-din’s death, and went 
to his son, who after the death of Qasim Beg Saf-shikan, had received the title 
of Malik-ut-tujjar, and was the Subahdar of Daiilatsbad and JunTr, and from 
there, before even the news of the death of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dm had arrived, they 
went away to Gujrat. 

The above is a translation from the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs 
does not mention Nizam-ul-mulk or his son by name, but says “ Several of the 
nobles made their escape to Guzerat before the king’s death, to avoid the 
tyranny of his successor”. 

1 Firishtah does not give the date of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din’s death, but the 
year is 862 a.h. as in the text. Mr. Sewell (page 98) says “ ‘Ala-ud-din died 
February 13th, a.d. 1458 (?) ”. He says in a note “Firishtah says that he reign¬ 
ed 23 years, 9 months and 20 days which gives this date. The Burh5n<.i-Ma‘asir 
fixes his decease at the end of Jamadi-ul-5wwal 862 a.h., which answers to 
April, 1468 A, D. ”. As will be seen a little further down, according to Nizam-ud- 
din, Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din reigned for 23 years and 9 months and 22 days, i.e,, 
2 days longer than the period mentioned by Firishtah. 

2 Firishtah’s account agrees, but he says that the amirs kept the fact of 
the death of SuH5n ‘AlA-ud-din concealed; and Shah Habib-ul-lah, son of 
I^alTl-ul-lah (who had come from Kirm&n in Persia, on the invitation of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah,—See note 1, page 56) and others also joined them. 

3 The words are Firishtah, however, says b 

, i.e., gave battle to the plunderers; and the plunderers being defeated 
took shelter with Hasan j^an. HumAyun pursued them and entered the palace. 
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came down from it. ^The amirs and vazlrs and all the others then 
kissed the ground of service; and (Humayun I£han) sat on the 
throne. The first order that he gave was this, that they should tie 
Saif Khan to the foot of an elephan*t; and drag him through the 
whole city. Mallu Khan, seeing this (barbarous) punishment fled, 
and took shelter in a corner. 

The period of his (i.e., Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din’s) reign was twenty- 
three years, nine months and twenty-two days. 

An account of the ebign of SultAn Humayun Shah, son of 
Sultan ‘AlA-ud-din. 

The amirs and maliks with great unwillingness and reluctance 
placed their heads of loyalty and their foreheads of fealty on the 
ground of service. Sultan Humayun Shah although he was well 
known for great bravery and manliness, and distinguished for elo¬ 
quence of speech and sweetness of tongue, and bravery, and courage, 
yet was harsh and malevolent in his temper. He showed great 
excess in committing sins, and great deficiency in the payment of just 
dues. He was sound in wisdom and policy, but barbarous and cruel in 
the punishment of criminals and offenders. Although he was fero- 
cious and wrathful, the sanity of his judgment was such, that every 
project that he sketched out on the board of his mind, with the pen 
of thought, resulted according to his anticipation. When he took 
his place on the throne of empire, he devoted all his energy to the 
appointment of a perfect and wise vazlr ; and he laid down, that the 
ascent up the gradations of rule and the steps of empire is not pos¬ 
sible, except with the help and assistance of a vazlr, of whose world- 
adorning wisdom, the structure of the empire and the amelioration of 
the condition of the raiyyats would be the result; and the increase of 
the revenue and the administration of the army would be the fruits 

1 The reading is the same in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., but the sentence 
appears to me to be incomplete, as it does not say before whom the amirs 
kissed the ground, and who sat on the throne. 

2 According to Firishtah he ordered that Sh&h Hab!b*uMah and other 
should be cast into prison. Mallu l^Kn fought his way to the frontier of the 
Carnatic. Col. Briggs says that Hasan i^ftn’s eyes were put out, but I cannot 
And this in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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of whose mature deliberations. He entrusted the duties of the vazir 
to ^ Owaja Najm-ud-din Qaran Gilani, who was a wise and under¬ 
standing man, experienced and God-fearing; and the reins of binding 
and loosening and the tying and untying of all matters of the govern¬ 
ment of the country were placed in the grasp of his power; and the 
title of Malik-ut-tujjar was conferred on him. 

And in the spring time of his (i.e., Humayun Khan’s) rule, 
Sikandar Klian Bukhari, who had formerly rebelled against Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-dln, and had joined Sultan Mahmud lilialji became ashamed 
and repentant, and forgetting the duties of allegiance, made the field 
of the government of Humayun Shah dark with the dust of disturb¬ 
ance; and having raised the standard of rebellion, went away to 
^ Malkonda with a large force. Humayun Shah determined to march 
to Malkonda, and sent ^ Klian Jahan two stages in advance of him¬ 
self. Sikandar Khan saw that Khan Jahan was weak, and attacked 
him with force and violence; and defeated him. ^ On the following 

1 This is the name in the MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 

where Najm-ud-din is written by mistake as Sanjam-ud- 

clin. Firishtah, however, says that in accordance with the late Sultan’s direc¬ 
tion, Sultan Humayun made Kliwaja Mahmud Gawan, the Malik-ut-tujjar, and 
the Vakil-ush-shahl, and the tarafdar of Bijapur. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
after in tho text. 

2 Nizam-ud-din does not explain the reason of Sikandar lOian’s new rebel¬ 
lion. It appears from Firishtah that Sikandar lOian, who was a companion of 
Sultan Humayun, when the latter was yet sJiahzddaj fully expected to be made 
sipah’Salar of Tilang, but when he found that Malik Shah, who was a descen¬ 
dant of one of the great men among the Mughals, and according to some a des¬ 
cendant of the Sultans of the family of Chengiz ^an was made I^waja Jah5n 
and tarajddr of Tilang; and a nephew of ’Imad-ul-mulk Ghurl was made a com¬ 
mander of a thousand horse, and received jdgirs in Tilang; he was disappoint¬ 
ed, and left the court, without asking for permission, and went to his father at 
Nalkanda; and the latter had no alternative, but to collect men to support his 
son, 

3 The name is MSlkonda or Balkonda in the MSS. and the lith. ed. Firish¬ 
tah calls it Nalkanda, and Col. Briggs has Nowlgoonda. 

* According to Firishtah, he was the governor of Berar, and had come to 
offer congratulations to tho Sultan on his accession. 

B The account of the expedition, and the battle as given by Firishtah is 
different from and more elaborate than that given by Nizrtm-ud-dfn. According 
to him Sikandar ^Sn met Khan JahSn and defeated him. Then HumSyun 
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day, when the standards of the dawn rose over the eastern horizon, 
Humayun Shah arrayed his army, and advanced to the field of 
battle and slaughter. After the two armies had met, and the flame 
of battle had flared up, the breeze of victory and triumph blew on 
the standards of Humayun Shah, and the enemy fled into the desert 
of dishonour; and a number of them were crushed under the feet of 
the elephant of death. Sikandar Khan also fell down from the seat 
of his saddle on the bed of the ground. Jalal Khan Bukhari fled 
from the battle-field and shut himself up in the fort of Malkonda. 
When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of that place, he 
obtained a safe conduct, and carried his life away to safety from the 
danger-zone of the (Sultan’s) wrath. The Sultan returned to his 
capital. 

In the year 863 a.h., when the tyranny of Humayun Shah 
became patent to all, the Rays of Tilang placed their feet outside 
the circle of allegiance, and shortened their arms in the payment 
of the stipulated tribute. Humayun Shah conferred the title of 

ShSh marched in person and encamped in front of Nalkonda. He waited 
for JalSl I^an and Sikandar l^Sn to come and render him homage, when 
Sikandar Khan made anight attack on the Sultan’s camp and did some damage. 
The next morning the Sultan advanced to seize the fort; but Sikandar ^an 
advanced with seven thousand or eight thousand horsemen and met him. 
HumSyun Shah sent him a message, that it would not be right for him to fight 
with his benefactor; and offered him any pargana he might choose in Daula- 
tabad as his jagiTy if he would only make his submission. Sikandar Klian 
replied that if Humayun Shah wa^s Ahmad Shah’s son’s son, he was his 
daughter’s son; if the Sultan would give hUn the country of Tilang well and 
good; otherwise he should be ready for battle. Then HumayOn Shah became 
angry, and prepared for battle; and Sikandar ^an did the same. Sikandar 
;^ftn fought bravely, and the battle continued all day, when Malik-ut-tujjSr 
GSwan and l^waja Jahan Turk attacked Sikandar ^5n from the right and left 
wing; and HumSyun Shah attacked him in the centre. Sikandar Khtin like an 
infuriated tiger attacked Humayun Shah, and routed his companions. As 
the elephant on which HumSyun ShSh was riding was killing many warriors 
Sikandar ]^an attacked it with his spear, when the elephant caught him by the 
trunk and threw him on the ground; and his own followers who were riding close 
behind him trampled on him and killed him. HumSyun ShSh then sent men in 
pursuit of the routed enemy. Nalkonda was then besieged; and JalSl ^Sn 
surrendered it with much treasure. His life was spared, but he was kept in 
imprisonment 
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^Khwaja Jahan on Malik Shah, a Turki slave, and sent him to 
the country of Tilang, and Nizam-ul-mulk Ghuri was sent with him ; 
and the Sultan himself followed with twenty thousand horsemen 
and forty elephants. TQiwaja Jahan besieged the fort of Deorkonda. 
The garrison prayed for help from the Ray of Orissa, agreeing to pay 
him a large sum of money for it. The Ray sent a grand army with 
one hundred elephants. Nizam-ul-mulk (Jliuri said “ We should 
go away from the foot of the fort, and station ourselves in the 
open field, before the Ray of Orissa arrives ^waja Jahan who 
had no experience, considered the opinion of Nizam-ul-mulk un¬ 
reasonable, and remained where he was. The next day, when the 
light-giving sun rose over the eastern horizon, the Ray of Orissa and 
the garrison attacked Khwaja Jahan from the two sides ; and he was 
defeated. He fled eighty karohs and joined Humayun Shah. He 
represented to the latter that the defeat was due to Nizam-ul-mulk’s 

1 As we have seen, I^wSja Jahan had already been employed in the war 
against Sikandar lOian. Firishtah’s description of him has already been given 
in note 2, page 77. Firishtah says that Humayiin Sh5h attacked Deorkonda, 
because the Talangi zamlndars who held it had been on friendly terms with 
Sikandar IQian. He sent the two officers named to attack it, and himself went 
to Warangal. (Warangal, however, appears to be a long way beyond Deorkonda.) 
Tlie garrison made several sallies, but were defeated each time; and when they 
were in considerable distress, they prayed for help from the Ray of Orissa. 
He sent a large body of men and also some elephants of war and sent an 
announcement of his own approach. Then Nizam-ul-mulk Qliurl and I^iwaja 
Jahan had a conference. Nizam-ul-mulk gave the advice which is mentioned in 
the text. lOiwaja Jahan said that if they moved away the Talingas would 
pursue them, and they should therefore prepare for battle where they were. 
Nizam-ul-raulk Ohurl had to remain silent. Then the battle took place, 
and both Nizam-ul-mulk Ghun and Khan Jahan fled to HumSyun Shah at 
Warangal. IHiSn Jahan falsely ascribed the defeat to NizSm-ul-mulk; and 
Humayun ShSh, without any inquiry, ordered him to be put to death; and his 
relations and adherents went and joined SultSn Mahmud l^alji. l^an Jahan was 
imprisoned in a fort. Humayun ShSh was intending to send another army 
to Deorkonda, when news came from AhmadabSd that Yusuf Turk had 
taken Hasan Wi5n and Shah Habib-ul-Iah towards the city of Bir. 

There is a curious resemblance between the language of Firishtah in some of 
the above sentences to that of Niz5m-ud-dln; and it appears to me that he 
copied from the latter j though of course in other places his accounts are more 
logical and accurate. 
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action; and Humayun Shah’s disposition turned against Nizam- 
ul-mulk, and he spoke unbecoming words to the latter; who fled and 
joined Sultan Mahmud tQialji. Humayun Shah also cast S^waja 
Jahan from favour, and made him over to a jailor. And according to 
another statement, Nizam-ul-mulk Ghuri was put to death with 
great contumely ; and his associates and tribesmen went and 
joined Sultan Mahmud !l^alji. 

In the year 864 a.h., Humayun Shah again determined on 
the conquest of Tilang. On the way seven of the special associates of 
Amirzada ^ Muhibb-ud-din Habib-ul-lah, who on account of some 


I There appears to bo some confusion in the names. Wo know Shah 
Habib-ul-lah and Shah Muhibb-ul-Iah, but not Amirzada Muhibb-ud-din. 
Firishtah in the corresponding passage has Shah Habib-ul-lah. There is not 
much difference between Nizam-ud-din’s account and that of Firishtah, as to the 
way in which the release of Shah Habib-ul-lah and Shahzada Hasan ^an was 
effected. But the seven adherents of Sh5h Habib-ul-lah, who are called his 
intimate friends, in the Tabaqat are called specifically his 
or disciples. Malik Yusuf Turk is called Yusuf Turk Kachal. Then again the 
jLoa. citadel, in which the prison was located, is called the by 

Firishtah, and the seraglio by Col. Briggs. It appears also from Firishtah’s 
account, that the original intention of the conspirators was to effect the 
release of Shah Habib-ul-lah alone; and they released Hasan I^ian and 
Yehaya Wian and Jalal l^an BulAari, because they begged them to do so. 
Firishtah also says (contrary to Nizam-ud-din’s account) that it was after these 
men had been released, that the seven thousand other prisoners were set free. 

There is, up to this again, a curious similarity between the languages of 
Nizam-ud-din, and Firishtah; and the lattfei, as the later author, appears to me 
to have copied from the former. 

The subsequent movements of Hasan ^an and Shah Habib-ul-lah, some of 
which are not mentioned by NizSm-ud-din, are thus described by Firishtah. 
After leaving the city, they remained for six or seven days in the garden of 
Kamthana, which was three kardhs from AhmadSbad Bidar. Then with 
three thousand horsemen and five thousand foot-soldiers they attempted to 
seize the citadel of AhmadSbad Bidar, but finding this to be difficult they went 
towards the town of Bir, and took possession of the country around. Yusuf 
Turk was made Amir-ul-umrd and ShBh Habib-ul-lah vazir; and they com¬ 
menced to collect troops. 

Humayun Shah now returned to Ahmadabad Bidar, and he put the 
three thousand soldiers, whom he had left to guard the city, to death with much 
torture; and he put the kotwdl in an iron cage and had one of his limbs cut off 
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heavenly catastrophe had become dispersed like the constellation of 
the Bear again became united like the Pleiades ; and as in the time of 
prosperity, they had been partakers of his wealth, they spoke among 
themselves, that as that moon of the sky of bravery was in eclipse, 
what use was there in life. It was right that they should think out 
a plan for his release. They went to Malik Yusuf Turk, who among 
the slaves of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din was well known for his honesty and 
piety and famous for his good deeds and his devotion to God, and the 
cup of whose hopes had always been filled with the wine of the 
benefaction of the Amirzddxi\ and lifted the veil from the face of 
their plan. That worthy man joined with them, and made some 
of the guards his confederates; and having waited for a proper 
opportunity, went with twelve horsemen and fifty foot-soldiers to the 
gate of the citadel. When the time of the afternoon prayer passed, 
he dismounted from his horse, and after performing the prescribed 
devotions, prayed to the great and holy God for success and help. 
About the time of sunset they went close to the gate. Most of the 
guards had gone away on their various businesses, and the few who 
remained stretched out their hands to forbid and stop them. Malik 
Yusuf Turk acted with courtesy and gentleness ; and showed them a 
farmdn with a red seal, as is the custom with all farmdm in the 
Dakin, which he had prepared beforehand and had taken with him ; 
and so they passed through the first gate. AVhen they arrived at the 
second (i.e., the inner) gate, the guards met them with hostility 
and resistance, and although the forged farmdn was shown to them. 


eveiy day. He was compelled to eat it, and he was taken round the city till he 
died. After that Humayun Shah sent eight thousand horsemen and an enormous 
number of infantry against his brother Hasan I^an. A battle took place out¬ 
side the town of Blr, in which through the exertions of Shah Habfb-ul-lah, 
Hasan lOiSn was victorious. Then Humftyun Shah sent more troops. His 
natural ferocity now blazed up, and he sent the army, which had accompanied 
him to Tilang, to Bir, keeping the wives and children of the officers as hostages, 
so that they might not join Hasan l^an. Another battle was fought; and 
Hasan Khan was defeated, and he went away with six or seven hundred 
soldiers to Bijapur. There Sir8j ]^5n Junaidi treacherously seized them. 
Shah Habib-ul-lah suffered martyrdom, while resisting his capture; but Prince 
Hasan l^Sn and the others were sent prisoners to Ahjnadabid Bldar. 

6 
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they did not accept it, and said that there should be a parwdna 
(an order or permit) from the kotwdl. Malik Yusuf immediately cut 
off the head of the chief guard with his sword, and entered the 
citadel. There was great tumult, and in the first instance they went 
to the big prison and broke down the gate. About seven thousand 
prisoners including Saiyids and learned and wise men and men 
of the middle class who were confined in that prison considered it 
a great boon; and each one went to his own nook and corner. 

They then went from that place, and releasing Amlrzdda Habib- 
ul-lah, and the sons of the Sultans, and Jalal Khan Bukhari, each 
one went away in a separate direction. The Icotrcdl (Police Superin¬ 
tendent) of the city seized Jalal Khan Bukhari, who was eighty 
years of age, and Yahya Khan, a son of Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din, and 
put them to death wuth great torment and torture. Hasan Khan 
and Amlrzdda Habib-ul-lah went to the house of a barber, who 
had been in the service of the latter, and had their heads shaved off, 
in the manner of qalandars {faqlrs, mendicants). The Amlrzdda 
wished to retire into an obscure corner and cover his feet under 
the skirts of contentment; but as Hasan Klian said that the people 
of the city and the soldiers were on his side, on account of the 
tyranny and injustice of Humayun Shah, and it was certain that 
when the falcon of his greatness should spread the wungs of fortune he 
would be able to seize Humayun Shah like a bird whose wings should 
have been cut, and a wild animal whose legs should have been broken, 
without trouble and difficulty. As the Amlrzdda always fashioned 
(lit. sewed) a kuldh (high cap) of this felt {i.e,, had such an ambition 
himself), he cancelled his original intention; and making strong terms 
of engagement with Hasan Khan, they both w'ent out of the city. 
Soldiers came to them in large numbers. Humayun Shah on hearing 
this put his sword into friend and stranger. When he arrived in the 
city of Bidar, he perpetrated such acts of cruelty, that * Hajjaj became 
(in comparison with him) Naushirwan, the just. His body has 
perished, but his bad name and the memory of his tyranny have 
continued in the world. One of his victims made this quatrain 
about it. 


1 A cruel tyrant of Arabia. 
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^ Quatrain: 

Ah tyrant! fear the sighs of the heart of sleepless men, 

And fear thy bad deeds and thy evil-inciting spirit. 

Look at the eyelashes, steeped in blood, of thy victim! 

Fear that dagger sharp, that drips with blood ! 

When the news of the return of Humayun Shah reached Shah- 
zdda Hasan Klian and Amxrzdda Habib-ul-lah, ^they found them¬ 
selves to be without the power of withstanding him; and turned 
their faces towards Bijapur. Siraj Kian, who afterwards received 
the title of Mu‘zzam Khan behaved towards them with courtesy and 
flattery; and presented much tribute; and after taking oaths took 
them into the citadel. He then collected a force in the course of the 
night, and attac^ked them. The common people became dispersed. 
Hasan Kiian and Mir Habib-ul-lah and the seven friends, who 
had brought them out of prison, were besieged in a kiosk, in which 
they had been accommodated. Hasan Khan after receiving a safe 
conduct went to the besiegers; but Amlrzdda Habib-ul-lah, in agree¬ 
ment with his friends, said “ We are all prepared for death; and the 
birds of our spirit will not lower their heads into the nest of your safe 
conduct”. They fought and exerted themselves to the extent of 
their means, and their strength; and reached the end and object 
of their hope (/.e., they heroically met their death). 

'^Humayun 8hah when he saw Hasan Khan, threw him in his 


1 This quatrain is quoted with some variations by Firishtah also. He 

says that it was written by the poet Maulaiia Nazirl, who had, according to him, 
got the title of Malik-ush-sh‘ara or the king of poets, apparently in imitation of 
the Malik-ut-tujjar. In the version printed in the lith. ed. of Firishtah the 
second line is cry ^ cr^ and the third line is 1 **^ 

I think the third line as quoted by Nizam-ud-dm is better. 

2 But see note 1, page 80, from which it will appear that, according 
to Firishtah, they fought two battles with Humayun Shah’s army, near Bir and 
were victorious in the first. Ni?am-ud-dm omits all mention of what happened 
near Bir. 

3 Firishtah mentions the atrocities which were perpetrated by Humayun 
Shah on the companions of Hasan Khan, who were sent to AhmadSbad Bidar 
by Sirfij ]^fin. It appears from Firishtah that Shah Habib-ul-lah alone 
attained to martyrdom; and the others including Yiisuf Turk, and down to 
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own presence before a tiger. ' Saiyid Tahir, the poet has said the 
following chronogram on the date of the death of Amlrzdda Habib- 
iil-lah. 

Quatrain: 

In the month of lSha‘ban, in India, to martyrdom attained, 

Habib-ul-lah Ghazi, may his tomb be sanctified! 

The mind of Tahir, sought the date of his death ; 

He found it in ruh-i-pdk4-Na^tnat-ul-lah ! 

(the holy spirit of Na‘mat-ul-lah). 

Saiyid Na‘mat-ul-lah was Shah llabib-ul-lah’s great ancestor. 
They say that Siraj I£han was afflicted with leprosy in the course of 
a short time. 

Then, in short, in the year 865 a.h., when the tyranny of 
Humayun Shah reached to such a pitch, that he stretched out his 
hands to wives and children of other men ; and he became the slave of 
his lust. Sometimes he ordered that a bride should be seized on the 
road; and should be brought into his seraglio, and he after satisfy¬ 
ing his lust, sent the woman to the house of her husband ; and some¬ 
times he put the members of the harem to death without any cause. 
The amirs became suspicious of him to such a degree, that whenever 
they went to make their saldms (homage) to him, they first of all 
gave directions to their sons, before placing their feet on the road. 

(At last) ^Shitab Khan who was the guardian of the seraglio 


even the menials such as farasheSy water-carriers and sweepers were sent to 
Ahmadabad Bidar; where they were put to death with cruel tortures; and their 
wives and children, and others in any way connected with Hasan lOian were 
also put to death with unheard-of and unnameable cruelties. 

1 Firishtah calls him Saiyid T^hir Astarabadl, and he also quotes th.^ 
chronograms. 

2 Firishtah has two versions of the circumstances of Humayun ShSh’s 
death. One is that he became ill, and that when he had no hope of his surviv¬ 
ing the illness, he made his eldest son, NizSm l^an, his heir; and he released 
^^wSjah JahSn Turk from prison, and sent for the Malik-ut-tujjar from Tilang; 
and appointed the former to be vakU-ush-ahahiy and the latter to be the vazir ; 
and he directed his son always to act under the guidance of his mother. The 
other version is somewhat like that given by Ni?Sm-ud-din; but it is said that 
Hum&yun Shah had been ill, and was murdered after his recovery. The 
guardian of the harem is called Shihab IQiSn eunuch in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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associated some Habshls with him, and on the night of the ^27th 
Chi<ia‘dah of the aforementioned year, one of the female Habshl slaves 
struck Humayun Shah, when he was resting in the seraglio, on the 
head with a piece of wood and made him like those who had been 
dead a thousand years ago. 

Couplet: 

In this turquoise palace with calamities filled, 

For evil, evil ever is the recompense sure. 

The poet Naziri, who was the friend and companion of Atnlrzdda 
Habib-ul-lah, and who had been delivered from captivity by the kind 
exertions of Malik Yusuf Turk, wrote this verse on the date of the 
death of Humayun 8hah. 

^Verses; 

Humayun 8hah is dead, the day has pleasant become ; 

God is great; oh happy and auspicious death I 

The earth is full of flavour new. The date of the death, 

Bring out e’en from Dhmiq4-jahdv. 

The word Dhauq4’jahdn (flavour of the world) becomes the date of his 
death. 

The period of his reign was three years and six months and five 
days. 


It is also said that Humayun Shah was killed when he was sleeping after drink¬ 
ing some intoxicating liquor. Col. Briggs gives the second version somewhat 
briefly, and does not give the name of the eunuch. 

1 Firishtah has 28th r)hiqa‘dah, 865. Col. Briggs gives September 3rd, 1461, 
as the corresponding date of the Christian era. Mr. Sewell also gives the 28th 
Mqa‘dah, of course from Firishtah; but he has the 5th September, 1461 a.d., 
as the corresponding English date. 

2 This verse has also been quoted by Firishtah, who, however, substitutes 

3 f f.e., the world has been saved, for })) 3 at the end of the 

first line; and cAv for . 

3 Firishtah has three years six months and six days, as according to him 
the death took place on the 28th and not on the 27th Dhiqa‘dah, See note 
1, above. 
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An account of the reign of Nizam Shah, son of 
HumIyOn Shah. 

When Nizam Shah in his eighth year sat in his father’s place, 
the establishment of the rules of government and the strengthening 
of the acts of administration were entrusted in the hands of 
^ Makhduma-i-Jnhdu’, and that -veiled one behind the curtain of 
chastity directed all her energies in furnishing the bed of equity and 
justice; and shortened the hand of the tyrant from the skirt of his 
victim. But as owing to the great oppression of Humayun Shah, 
the hearts of men were wounded and lacerated, the work of govern¬ 
ment could not be regulated and organized. 

At this time, the ®Ray of Orissa, having received information of 


1 The widow of Humayun Shah and the mother of Nizam Shah, whom 
Firishtah describes as a AbU ^ or a wise woman. 

2 Firishtah describes how, every morning, the two ministers IHiwajah Jahan 
and Malik-ut-tujjar Gawftn went to the palace and through the intervention of 
a woman of the name of Mah Banu, they had a conference with the queen- 
mother; and then they took the jmung Sultan and placed him on the turquoise 
throne, and carried out the administration on the lines which had been deter¬ 
mined upon in consultation with the queen-mother. 

3 Firishtah says, the RSy of the ^ in concert with zamindars 

of Tilang came to conquer the country of the Dakin, by way of Rajahmandri; 
and they laid waste all the country as far as Kulas. J cannot say exactly what 
the word after which looks like Auriya or Uriya is, and whether the 

Ray of Orissa and Auriya represent one Ray or two Rays. Firishtah has the 
two words all through his account, but Col. Briggs does not mention Auriya. 
Firishtah’s account agrees with Nizam-ud-din’s as to the main incident, namely 
the attack of Shah Muhibb-ul-lah on the vanguard of the Orissa army. But 
before coming to that he says that, Nizam Shah’s advisers proceeded with 
great calmness to collect troops, and they got together forty thousand horsemen 
and marched to the camp of the Ray of Orissa and Auriya, taking the young 
Sul^n with them. The Ray intended to take possession of the territories, and 
then after extorting tribute to return to his own kingdom. But Nizam Shah’s 
ministers sent word to him that they intended to invade and conquer Jajnagar 
and Orissa and Auriya; but that as he had now invaded the Dakin, matters had 
become easy for them; and unless he paid tribute, and restored whatever his 
men had seized, not one of the latter would be allowed to return in safety. 
Immediately after this Shah Muhibb-ul-lah, who had come to carry on a jehdp 
< religious war), fell on the vanguard of the Orissa army. The action is 
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the state of things, came forward with a large body of cavalry and 
infantry to plunder and ravage Bidar; and by successive marches 
came within thirty kordhs of the city. The amirs, in spite of the fact 
that they were unprepared, marched out for the campaign, taking 
the eight-year old Nizam Shah with them. When the distance 
(between the two) was only eight kordhs, Amlrzada Muhibb-ul-lah 
with only one hundred and sixty brave and well-armed men separated 
himself from the army of Nizam Shah, and advancing forward 
fell upon the vanguard of the Ray of Orissa, which consisted of ten 
thousand infantry and four hundred horsemen. From morning till 
the time of midday they fought with courage and bravery, till in the 
end, the breeze of victory and triumph blew on the standard of the 
Ghazis ; and the vanguard of the Orissa army fled and joined the main 
array. The Ray of Orissa marched away at night, and returned to 
his dominion. The arnlrs carried out the customary thanksgiving 
to God, and returned at the stirrups of Nizam Shah. 

They had not yet settled down at Bidar when Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji at the instigation of Nizam-ul-mulk Ghuri invaded the 


described by Firishtah in almost the same words as Nizam-ud-din, but Firishtah 
goes on to say that the Dakin army pursued the Orissa army, which lost two or 
three thousand men daily. So the Ray took shelter in a fort, and sent messages 
expressive of his distress; and finally agreed to pay five lakhs of silver tankas. 
Col. Briggs says in his translation that the threatening message was sent with 
Shah Muhibb-ul-lah “ but his escort being stopped by the infidels he charged the 
Ray’s advanced picqiicts so boldly, that supposing the whole army was in motion 
the Hindoos fell back on their main body”. I cannot find anything in the lith. 
ed. of Firishtah which agrees with this. There is nothing in it about the 
message being taken by Shah Muhibb-ul-lah. In fact it appears that Shah 
Muhibb-ul-lah only joined the array to carry on a jehad or religious war. 
Col. Briggs also says in a note that Firishtah hastily adopted the language of 
Moolla Dawood of Bidur and other historians of the Bahmuny dynasty, and 
“ has not exercised any discretion or even much research in not endeavouring to 
account for the sudden retreat of the Hindoos ”. I do not quite agree with 
Col. Briggs. There were many instances of such panic and sudden retreat in 
the case of the R5ys of Bijanagar and others. 

1 This is mentioned by Firishtah, but not by Col. Briggs. Firishtah also 
says that Sultan Mahmud advanced with twenty-eight thousand horsemen and 
the Rfty of Orissa and Auriya and the R5ys of TalingSna advanced at the same 
time. Nizam Shah’s ministers sent the Taling&na army against the RSy of 
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Deccan, and began to advance by successive marches. The armrs^. 
taking Nizam Shah with them, advanced to meet the army of Mandu. 
When there was a distance of three farsul^s (between the two 
armies) Nizam Shah nominated ten thousand horsemen to the right 
wing and placed them in charge of PQiwajah Mahmud Gilani, who had 
the title of Malik-ut-tujjar. The left wing was made over to Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk; and he himself took up his stand in the centre with 
eleven thousand horsemen; and one hundred elephants. The super¬ 
intendence of the centre of the army was made over to IQiwajah Jahan 
Malik Shah Turk. Sultan Mahmud Khalji divided his twenty-eight 
thousand horsemen into three detachments, and advanced to the 
field of battle and bloodshed. After the two armies had met, Malik- 
ut-tujjar advancing rapidly fell upon the left wdng of the Khalji 
army. Mahabat Khan, the governor of Chanderi, and ^ahir-ul-mulk, 
the vaziTj who commanded the left wing of that army were killed on 
the battle-field; and a great defeat fell on the army of Mandu; so 
that Malik-ut-tujjar pursued it for two kordhs, and plundered the 
Khalji camp. 


Orissa and Auriya and the Rays of Talingftria: and themselves advanced with 
the armies^ of BijSpur, Daulatabad and Berar, at the stirrups of Nizam Shah 
against SultSn Mahmud. The two armies met at the neighbourhood of the fort 
of Qandahar. Firishtah mentions the attack by the Malik.ut-tujjar, whom, 
however, he calls Mahmud Gawan, on the left wing of the Mandu army; and 
says that although Mahabat I^an and Zahir-ul-mulk fought bravely, they were 
at last compelled to retire and were killed. He also mentions the attack of the 
left wing of the Dakini army under Niz8m-ul-mulk Turk, on the right wing of 
the Mandu army which was led by Shahzada Ghiyas-ud-din. This is not men¬ 
tioned by Niz8ra-ud-din. They fought bravely, but the Shdhzdda was wounded 
and was thrown from his horse, and was about to be killed when he was rescued. 
This wing of the Mandu army was thus defeated and was pursued by the Dakini 
army; and the camp was looted, and fifty elephants were seized. Sultan 
Mahmud seeing both wings of his army routed, determined on retiring to 
Mandii but one of the arriira dissuaded him. At this time, Nizam Shah wanted 
bravely to attack the centre of the Malwa army. l^wSjah Jahan stopped him, 
but after a time he advanced with ten thousand horsemen to attack the centre 
of Sul^Sn MahmCid's army, which consisted of twelve thousand horsemen. At 
this time Sul|8n Mahmud hit the forehead of an elephant, which Sikandar 
^8n a Turld slave of l^wSjah Jahan was riding. The elephant became furious, 
and trampled on many men belonging to the Dakin! army; and it was likely 
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At this time, when the men were engaged in plundering, Sultan 
Mahmud appeared before Nizam Shah’s army with twelve thousand 
horsemen. Kliwajah Jahan Turk, who was the leader of the centre of 
the army, turned round, and seizing the bridle of the Sultan’s horse 
turned towards Bidar; and in spite of the fact that Malik-ut-tujjar 
had been victorious over the Malwa army, the army of Nizam Shah 
was defeated; and the men who were engaged in plundering were 
slain at the spot where they were. Malkah-i-Jahan being apprised 
of the ^ treachery and deceit of Kbwajah Jahan, entrusted the defence 
of the fort of Bidar to Mallu Khan, and took Nizam Shah with her 
to Firuzabad. Sultan Mahmud pursued the army of the Deccan as 

that Nizam ShAh himself should receive some injury. Then Sikandar l^ian. 
either through foolishness or through some enmity which he had against I^wajah 
Jahan, did not exhort the army to fight, but carried away Nizam Shah, whether 
he liked it or not, placing him behind himself on the same elephant and they 
stood a short distance behind the army. The amirs not seeing the standard of 
the Sultan in its place turned round one after another, and taking Nizam Shah, 
who was standing in a corner, with them went back to the capital. 

The above is Firishtah’s version of the engagement in the lith. ed. It will 
be seen that the account of the latter part of the battle, and of the way in 
which Nizam Shah was taken away from the field, differs materially from that 
given by Nizam-ud-din. 

I According to Firishtah there was no doubt at least at that time about the 
good faith or behaviour of lOiwajah Jahan. The only question was about the 
conduct of Sikandar byian. Firishtah says that the queen-mother at first 
praised him for having brought her son out of danger; but when he went 
to see Kliwajah Jahan, the latter ordered him to be imprisoned, for having 
brought Nizam Shah away at such an inopportune moment. The other Turki 
slaves however w^ent to the queen-mother, and defended the conduct of Sikandar 
^fin. She sympathised with them, but expressed her inability to do anything 
just then. I^wajah Jahan hearing of this, sent Sikandar ^an to her, and 
he was ordered to be set at liberty. 

Firishtah, however, goes on to say that the queen-mother had suspicions 
of the treachery and deceit of I^wajah Jahan, and knew the defeat was due to 
his want of firmness and courage; and therefore with the advice of Malik- 
ut-tujj5r MahmOd GSwan (or Gilani), she placed the defence of the citadel of 
Ahmadfibad Bidar in charge of Mallu Khan. Firishtah goes on to say that 
SultSn Mahmiid of Malwa took the fort of Bidar after a siege of seventeen days, 
and took possession of the greater part of Berar and Daulatabfid; so that people 
thought that the power of the Bahmanis should pass to the Khaljis, when 
the news of the approach of the Gujrat army came. 
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far as the gate of Bidar, and having devastated the country outside 
the fort, occupied himself with providing the necessary apparatus 
for its capture* 

Nizam Shah had, at the time of starting on the campaign, 
written a letter in the language of sincerity, giving an account of 
what was happening to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. Now when he 
was ^recovering at Firuzabad; and the men who had fled had 
assembled again, he sent liliwajah Jahan with a large army to fight 
with Sultan Mahmud (Khalji). About this time information came 
that SuHan Mahmud Gujrati had arrived at the frontiers of the 
Deccan, with eighty thousand horsemen. Sultan Mahmud Ivlialji, 
finding that he had not the strength to withstand him, started on the 
seventeenth day for Mandu, by way of - Gondwara. ICiiwajah Jahan 


1 The a(.‘tual words are Firishtah whose 

language at this part of the narrative resembles that of Nizam-ud-tlin has 

2 The name is in one MS,, in the other, and , in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah has , but Col. Briggs has Gondwana. Firishtah's 

account agrees with Nizam-ud-dtn’s, almost verbatim, up to the mention of 
the arrival of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. After that he goes on to say that 
Ma^duma*i-Jah5n sent Malik-ut-tujjar Mahmud Oawan with five or six 
thousand horsemen by way of Bir, to meet the Sultan of (Jujrat. The latter 
Bent twenty thousand horsemen, with many of his groat amirs to co-operate with 
Malik-ut-tujjar. More soldiers joined him, and then Malik-ut-tujjar advanced 
with forty thousand Dakini and Gujrati horsemen towards AhmadabSd Bidar, 
Sultan Mahmud lyialjl who was engaged in the siege of the citadel, and 
was fighting daily with Mallu ^ftn, now started for Mandu in great distress. 
Malik-ut-tujjar sent ten thousand horsemen to Berar to stop the road; and 
himself with ten thousand Dakini, and twenty thousand GujrSti horsemen, 
advanced to a point between Qandahar and Blr, where the encampment of the 
Malwa army was located, and prevented the importation of grain and other 
provisions into the camp Sultan Mahmud l^alji had thirty thousand 
horsemen ready for battle, but Malik-ut-tujjar did not meet him, and went 
on carrying out his own plans, till there were signs of a famine in the Malwa 
camp. Sultan Mahmud ^alji then blinded ^ Col. Briggs has: killed) 

the elephants he had with him, and set fire to all his heavy baggage. He 
then started well-armed and in light marching order having washed his hands of 
his life (i.e., almost despairing of arriving safely at Mandu). He told the head¬ 
man of GondwSra, who has with him, to take him along a good road. The 
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returned after pursuing him for three or four stages. At the time of 
his return, as the road through G5ndwara was uneven, the G5nds 
harassed him at every stage, and some thousarid of men and animals 
perished on account of scarcity of water. It is stated that at the 
first stage (of the journey) about six thousand men died for want of 
water; and the price of one Icdsa (cup) of water was cheap at two 
tankas. In truth as the act of Sultto Mahmud Khalji was in reality 
outside of rectitude and justice, the result of such unrighteous con¬ 
duct could not be anything but misfortune and wretchedness. 

Couplet : 

Plant such a branch that it bear fortunate fruit ; 

Sow such seed, tliat a harvest thou mayst reap. 

When he got out of the desert, he ordered the ^ Rajas of Gondwara, 
who had performed meritorious services and were innocent, to be 
put to death. 

2 In the year 867 a.h., Sultan Mahmud Khalji again advanced, 
with ninety thousand horsemen, to attempt the conquest of the 

headman who wanted to have his revenge (it does not appear for what injury) 
said that there was no broad road in that part of the country along which 
the army might march; but there was a road along a waterless desert. The 
Sultan said, it was better to escape along that road than to be killed by the 
Dakinis and marched forward. They suffered great privation from heat and 
scarcity of water, and also from robbers and thieves. When they at last got 
out of the desert, the Sultan knowing that the crowd of robbers and the conceal¬ 
ment of wells, had all been brought about at the instigation of the headman 
ordered him to be put to death. The (lond said he had had his revenge and he 
was not afraid of death, because he had sons living ; and he expected to be 
born again, from which Firishtah infers that the Clonds, like other Hindu kafirs 
believed in the transmigration of souls. 

1 But see the later part of the preceding note for Firishtah’s version of 
the behaviour of the Gond chief or headman. 

2 Firishtah’s account of this second invasion does not differ materially from 
that in the text. In fact Firishtah says that he was indebted for an account of 
this invasion to Nizam-ud-dm Al;imad; but he apparently adds one or two 
touches of his own, for instance he says that on arrival in the neighbourhood of 

Daulat&bSd, Sultan Mahmud made some display of his grandeur > 

that Sultan Mahmud Gujratf sent a well-equipped army without delay or hesita¬ 
tion towards Sultanpur; and also that the two Sultans, f.e., those of Gujrat and 
the Dakin, who were bright as the sun, and beautiful as Joseph, bade adieu to 
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Deccan. Nizam Shah also advanced after making preparations for 
war; and asked for help from Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. When 
Sultan Mahmud I£halji arrived on the frontier of Daulatabad, his 
scouts brought the news, that Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat was ap¬ 
proaching, The army of Mandu then left the road (to Bidar); 
and marched away towards Malkonda; and returned to Mandu 
by way of Gondwara. ^ Nizam Shah sent a letter to Mahmud Shah 
(Gujrati) containing his thanks, and praised him for his help; and 
^Sultan Mahmud, turning back from the way, went to Ahmadabad in 
Gujrat. 

* In the month of Dhiqa‘dah of the same year Nizam Shah became 
ill, and on account of that illness, he passed away to the vicinity 
of the great God. 

Couplet; 

Into the dust, was thrown that flower of state, which the 
garden of empire 

With a hundred thousand caresses, in its bosom, had 
nourished. 

The period of his reign was ^ two years. 

each other from a distance, and sent gifts and presents for each other, and then 
went back to their respective capitals. 

1 According to Firishtah, Nizam Shah sent besides the letter, many wonder¬ 
ful presents and many elephants and horses in charge of some trusted servants, 
and made many excuses for the trouble which he had given him. 

2 The readings in the MS8. as well as in the lith. ed. are incorrect. Cue 

MS. has ^ the other MS. has the 

same reading, but leaves out the name The lith. ed. omits the initial 

and also the name The first reading is correct, but I have inserted the 

word Gujrati after Ahmadabad to make the meaning quite clear. 

3 Firishtah also does not say what Nizam Shah died of; but he says that 
the queen-mother arranged great festivities for the marriage of NizSra Shah, 
when suddenly at midnight, when the marriage ceremony was taking place 
sounds of wailing and lamentation were heard, and it w^s known that NizSm 
Shah was dead. 

* The period of his reign is given as one year and eleven days in one MS., 
and one year and eleven months and one day in the other; while the lith. ed. has 
two years. Firishtah says that NizSm Shah died on the night of the 13th 
Dhlqa'dah, 867 a.h., 29th July, 1463 a.d., and he reigned for two years and one 
month. 
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^An account of the reign of Muhammad Shah, son of 
H uMAYtiN Shah. 

When Muhammad Shah, son of Humayun Shah, sat on the 
masnad of sovereignty, in his ^ loth year, he in spite of his youth 
exerted himself in performing the duties of equity and justice. 
During the period of his rule, all the people had repose in the cradle 
of peace and safety. 

Couplet: 

To a tribe to whom God prosperity grants, 

He gives a sovereign just and wise and good. 

In all matters of government he had the custom of holding 
conferences with men of wealth. When physical greatness was 
combined with mental greatness, he gave himself the title of 
Muhammad Shah Lashkarl ; and he entrusted the arrangement of all 
affairs and the execution of all business to his own wise opinion and his 
penetrating intellect. He considered that to be the best and wisest, 
which the inspiration of his own greatness imprinted on the page of 
his mind ; and carried it into execution. Consequently the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom and the greatness of the paraphernalia of 
pow’er, in the period of his rule, reached to such a pitch that nothing 
higher than it could even be conceived. He enlisted a thousand 
Turk! slaves among his servants, and advanced the grandees of that 
tribe to high ranks and great positions. Among these he ^granted 


1 This is the heading in the lith. cd. The MSS. leave out the word vJudaLrt. 
Firishtah has a rather grandiloquent heading, viz.^ 

) i»€., an account of the reign of 

Shams-ud-dunyS wad-din (the sun of the world and of religion) Abul Muzaffar 
A1 CUiazi Muhammad Shah Bahmani Lashkari. The date of his accession appears 
to have been the I3th Wii-qa‘dah, 867 a.h., July 30th, 1403 a.d. 

2 Firishtah says he W’as the second of the three sons of Humayun Shah by 
Makbduma-i-Jahan. The throe were Nizam Shah, Muhammad Shah and 
Ahmad ShSh. He also says that Muhammad Shah succeeded his brother in 
his ninth year. 

3 The grant of these fiefs is not mentioned by Firishtah, nor does he say, 
like Niz5m-ud-din, that the government was carried on by the nine or ten years 
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Kawil to ‘Imad-iil-mulk and Junir to Nizam-ul-mulk and Mahur 
to Khudawand Sian, in jdglr. 

^Unlike former SuHans in the matter of the capture of forts, 
and the conquest of towns, he did not consider it sufficient merely 
to have a show of obedience and submission, and the sending of 
gifts and presents ; but he devoted all his attention to measures 
by which strong forts might come into his possession. In fact the 
farmdns of the rule of the Bahmani dynasty ended with his great 
name ; 2 and all disturbances and rebellions which had found their 
way into the kingdom during the reigns of Sultan Humayun Shah 
and Nizam Shah were remedied by the grandeur of the personality 
of Muhammad Shah ; and all weaknesses and troubles which had 
crept into the affairs of the kingdom and empire were cured by his 
attention. After the regulation of the affairs of the empire, he com¬ 
menced to gratify the hearts of the pillars of the state. He had 
liliwajah Jahan, who in the invasion of Sultan Mahmud Oalji had 
determined to undermine the foundation of the greatness of this 
dynasty, and had besides stretched out his hands for taking and 
misappropriating the government money, ^ executed in front of the 
palace. 


old Sultan. On the other hand, he says that IQiwajah Jahan Turk had all the 
power in his hands. He dispossessed all the ancient amirs of their fiefs ; and 
made them over to new men, who were his own creatures. He oven stretched 
his hands into, and embezzled the government funds. He kept Malik*ut*tujj5r 
Muhammad Gawan constantly employed on the frontier ; and did not allow 
him to have any share in the great affairs of state. It was the queen-mother, 
who impressed the dishonesty and disloyalty of I^wajah Jahan on the Sudan’s 
mind ; and arranged for getting rid of him. It appears, moreover, that accord¬ 
ing to Firishtah, Muhammad Shah could not even give the order for the execu¬ 
tion of :^wajah Jahan, when everything had been previously arranged, without 
being specially reminded by his mother, through two old women. 

1 The meaning and logical sequence of these sentences is not very clear. 

2 There is some difference in the readings. I have retained that in the 

lith. ed. but the MSS. have instead of HlA jkj to 

simply j\ 

3 See the latter part of note 2, above. 
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^He appointed 2 Malik Nizam-ul-mulk the governor of Junir 
to conquer the fort of Kehrla which now belonged to the rulers of 
Mandu, after giving him a special robe of honour. Malik Nizara-ul- 
mulk arranged his army, and then with a large body of men traversed 
the various stages, and encamped on the bank of the river which 
flows at the foot of the fort. ^The Mandu army sallied out of the 
fort, and commenced the battle ; but afterwards again fled into the 
fort. Nizam-ul-mulk’s soldiers pursued them to the gate of the 
fort. The garrison finding the grandeur and great strength of 
Nizam-ul-mulk’s army prayed for safe conduct. Nizam-ul-mulk 
granted it, and when they wttc brought out of the fort he gave j)dn 


^ According to Firishtah this expedition did not take place till the year 
vS72 A.H., 1467 A.D., i.e., nearly four years after Muhammad Shah's accession: 
and in the meantime, Malik-ut-tujjnr Muhammad Ciawan was made lOiwSjah 
Jahan and amvr-ul-umrd and vakll-m-salfanat; and when Muhammad Shah was 
fourteen years of age the queen-mother arranged for his marriage, which was 
celebrated with great grandeur and eclat. After this the queen-mother retired 
from active participation in the affairs of the state ; and devoted herself to 
devotional duties. But even now Muhammad Shah did not put his hand to 
any important affair, till he had consulted her ; and went every morning to 
offer his respects to her. 

Ho was made the commander of the army of Berar ; but 

Col. Briggs makes him the governor of that territory. 

3 Firishtuh's account is different. According to him Nizam-ul-mulk 
defeated the army, which had come from Mandil, to aid the garrison on the 
last occasion, when twelve thousand x\f s^hans and Rajputs fought a great battle 
with the Dakinis in front of the fort; but were signally defeated when the 
garrison which had sallied out to join in the fight attempted to re-enter the 
fort, Nizam-ul-mulk and a small number of his soldiers pursued them, and 
got into the fort, and seized it. According to another version, the garrison 
being disheartened surrendered the fort; and were allowed to leave it in safety. 
At this time, some of the Dakinis abused and taunted the Malwa soldiers. T\vo 
Rajputs who were in the garrison determined to show their courage. After 
the fort had been evacuated, they went near the crowd that surrounded Nizam- 
ul-mulk, and said that they had never seen a great man like him; and they 
wanted to show their respect by kissing his feet. Niz&m-ul-mulk seeing that 
they had no arms, allowed them to approach him, when they snatched a dagger 
and a sword with great activity ; and each of them inflicted a wound, and slew 
Nizam-ul-mulk, They attacked and slew others also, and fought till they were 
both slain. 
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(betel) to each one of them with his own hand. When this was 
going on, a man after taking the jpdn, struck Nizam-ul-mulk with his 
dagger, and made him a martyr. ^‘Adil Klian and Darya Khan, 
who were his two accomplished sons, slew the governor of the fort 
and the entire garrison; and placing a man in whom they had every 
trust, in the fort, and taking the dead body of their father with them, 
went to render homage to Muhammad Shah. After they had had 


1 Firishtah calls them Yiisiif ‘Adil l^ian Sawal, who became the ancestor 
of the ‘Aclil Shahi Sultans, and Darya Klian Turk ; and says that they were his 
adopted brothers, and not sons ; and also says, that they believed that the 
Rajputs had killed Nizam-ul-mulk at the instigation of the commandant of 
the fort; and sent men in pursuit of the garrison, who had encamped one 
kordh from the fort, and were altogether unprepared ; and eveiy one of them, 
young and old, was killed. 

Firishtah goes on to say that the Sultan of Malwa sent a man of the name 
of Sharif-ul-inulk, with valuable presents, to represent that Sultan Ahmad 
Bahmani and Sultan Hushang had entered into an agreement, that Berar 
should appertain to the Bahmani kingdom, and Kchrla and its dependencies 
to Malwa, so that there might be no further disputes. Now the amira of the 
Dakin had seized on Kehrla. If the matter be so arranged that there might 
be no breach of the previous agreement, there would bo friendship and brotherli- 
ness between the two kingdoms. Sultan Muhammad sent Shah Shai kh Ahmad the 
Sadr^ with Sharlf-ul-mulk to Mandu ; and pointed out that the Bahmani Sultans 
were not in need of any fort like Kehrla, as there were many such forts in th > 
Carnatic, which wore in the possession of the kafirs^ and which they could easily 
conquer. Besides, the first breach of the agreement was not committed by them 
but by Sultan Mahmud himself, who had invaded the Bahmani kingdom, when 
the late Sultan was a boy, and there was dimension among his principal officers. 
When Sh&h Shaikh Ahmad arrived near Mandu, he was met by the principal 
officers of the Mandu government, who took him with all respect and honour 
to the Sultan. When he delivered his message the learned men of MandCi, 
who were present, and the Sulpn himself admitted, that the first breach had 
been committed by Sultftn Mahmud himself. An agreement was then concluded 
and attested by the learned men and the representatives of the two Sultana, 
that neither party should henceforward interfere with the other’s territory, 
and the relations between them should be the same as had been agreed upon 
in the time of Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani; and that Kehrla' should be 
restored to MSlwa; and that for future expansion of their kingdoms, there 
were the territories of the kdfirSf which the contracting parties might with 
divine aid conquer by the sword of jeMd. These transactions have not been 
mentioned by Ni^Sm-ud-din. 
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the good fortune of rendering service the rank and fiefs of their 
father were confirmed to them. 

1 After some days, he conferred a robe of honour and a jewelled 

belt to the Malik-ut-tujjar ; and sent him with some other amirs 
to conquer the territory of the Ray of Sonkar (Sangesar) and Kokan, 
When the Malik-ut-tujjar arrived in the town of ‘^Kolapur, As‘ad 
Khan advanced with his own men from Junir and Kishwar Khan 
from Gulbargah and Dabal, and joined him. He started from that 
place, in concert with them, and when they arrived at the head of 
the ^defile of Kaikania, they came to a great forest, where on 
account of the dense growth of the trees, it appeared to be difficult 
even for ants and snakes to pass through. Malik-ut-tujjar’s army 
cleared every day, a distance of one farsaJ^ in breadth, and one bow 
shot in length. When they arrived in the vicinity of (the foot of) 
Kaikania, the height and strength of which were such that the arrow 
of the plan of no conqueror of forts could reach to the * ambition 
of its conquest, they encamped there. There was a great fight, 
and the enemy ( ), i.e., the refractory people fled and 

^ According to Firishtah this expedition was sent in the beginning of 
874 A.H., 14h9 A.D., for the punishment according to the lith. ed. of Firishtah 
of ^ ^ ^ )i i.e.f of the Kays of Sangesar and 

KhTna and the conquest of other forts in the Kokan (Conkan), Col. Briggs 
says that the expedition was “ against the Shunkur Hay of Kehina and other 
refractory rajas in the Coiican As to Sankar or Sangesar see note 2, p. 61. 

2 Firishtah, lith. cd., has the pargana and not the town of 

and Col. Briggs the district of Kolai>oor. The name of As‘ad lOian is doubtful. 
It is so in the lith. ed.; b\it one MS. calls him ,^1^ Ista‘dad Wmn 

and the other omits the name altogether. Firishtah has 
Sa id l^han Cilani, but Col. Briggs has Assud l^ian. According to Firishtah 
after Malik-ut-tujjar had taken possession of the ghat or pass, seeing that the 
cavalry would not be of any use in that country, he sent back the troops whom 
he had brought from the capital; and took with him only Sa‘id I^an Gilan^ 
who was of his own tribe, with the army of Junir, and raiush Qadam !^aii 
his own slave, with the army of Dabul and Kalhar. 

3 I cannot find any mention of the or the defile of Kaikania 

in Firishtah. Tt may be identical with JJlLfc. mentioned there. 

* The actual words are which means “the ambition 

of its conquest ” 6ts I have translated it. 

7 
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entered the fort. The army was delayed at the foot of the fort for 
a period of ^ five months. As the rainy season came on, the amira 
after consulting among themselves, returned to Kolapur and on their 
arrival there, they cast the shadow of their good fortune on the 
capture of the fort of ^ Rangta, and seized it in a short time. 

When the rainy season was over, the amirs again directed their 
attention to the punishment of the Ray of Sonkar, and when 
they arrived at the fort of ^Machal, they attacked it, and conquered 
it at the first onset, and many of the rebels were slain, and some of 
their leaders were seized. When the overwhelming strength and 
power of the Malik-ut-tujjar became known, the Ray of Sonkar 
sent a body of intelligent men to him, and prayed that he would 
pardon his offences, and he would ^surrender the fort of Kaikania 
to him. The Malik-ut-tujjar pardoned his offences ; and having 
5 placed the fort in charge of some trusted adherents, and made a 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have fifty days. The other MS. and Firishtah 

have five months. 

V ’ 

2 The name of the fort is in one MS. and in the other. 

In the lith. ed. it is The lith. ed. of Firishtah has and 

Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 484) has Ramgur. 

3 The fort is called Mfichal, in one MS., and probably Machll 

in the other; and Mahal, in the lith. ed. It does not appear to be 

mentioned by Firishtah. 

^ Firishtab’s account is rather vague. He says j 

v 1 aAL» which may be translated as^ 

This time with many plans and stratagems and the scattering of many dirama 
and dinarSf the fort of Khina, to the turrets to the capture of which, the 
lasso of the mighty emperors had not reached, in any (former) age, was taken.” 
Col. Brigg’s (vol. II, page 484) translation is less literal, but he also mentions 
the stratagems and gifts of money. 

^ Firishtah says that after the capture of the fort Malik-ut-tujjar again 
left the ghatl and the fort in charge of men accustomed to the climate; and 
stayed for four months, as in the previous year (apparently at Kolapur), and 
then again invaded the territory of the R5y, and took possession of it without 
difficulty ; and having taken revenge from the aarddrs for the outrage com¬ 
mitted by them on Kialf Hasan Bafirf, the former Malik-ut-tujj5r, he started 
towards the island of Goa. 
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pecuniary allowance from the revenue of the country, which might 
be sufficient for the subsistence of the Ray, he without any hesita¬ 
tion or delay advanced towards the island of ^ Goa, which is a famous 
port of Bijanagar. He sent by water 120 ^ ships filled with ^ war¬ 
like men and in a short time the island came into his possession. 
When he returned (crowned with victory), and (loaded with) plunder, 
to the capital, his services were considered to be meritorious, and 
were acceptable to the Sultan; and the reigns of binding and loosen¬ 
ing were placed in his hands of power, and the title of A‘zam 
Humayun Khwajah Jahan was conferred on him. 

As the armies of Muhammad Shah ^Lashkari were successful 
wherever they went; and it had been repeatedly heard that in the 
kingdom of ^ Jai Singh Ray, proprietor of the fort of Birakar, a mine 


^ Written as in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In 

the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, the name is printed as . Mr. Sewell (see 
page 99 of his book) says, that ‘‘In the middle of the year 1469, when Raja- 
sekhara or VirupSksha I was the king of Vijayanagar, Mahmud GawSn, 
Muhammad’s minister marched towards the west, and after a fairly successful 
campaign attacked Goa, then in the possession of the Raya of Vijayanagar, 
both by sea and land. He was completely victorious and captured the place.’* 

2 The reading in one MS. is ^ 120 ships, and in the other 

J 124 boats. The lith. ed. has 104 boats. 

Firishtah has the same reading as the first MS., and I have accepted it, 
Firishtah also says that he himself marched by land with his victorious troops 
and that he returned to Ahmadabftd Bidar after the conquest of the Concan 
and Goa after an absence of three years. The title conferred on Malik-ut- 
tujjar as described by Firishtah was much longer than that given by Nizam- 
ud-dm. At the same time the Malik-ut-tujj Sr’s slave l^ush Qadam had the 
title of Kishwar ]^an conferred on him; and the forts of Goa and Banna 
(Briggs has Poonda) and KondwSl and Kolapur were added to his former fief. 

3 There is a difference in the readings here. The MSS. have j >1^ 

which appears to be correct; but the word 
is rather indistinct. The lith. ed. has ijh instead of . 

^ Lashkarl was one of the titles of Muhammad Shah; and is appended 
to his name in the heading of the chapter about his reign, in Firishtah. See 
note 1, page 93. 

* The name is doubtful. It is written as or 

in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah also gives him 

this name, but Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 489) calls him Ray Beejy Sing. 
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of diamonds had been found ; ‘Adil I£han was sent with a body of 
amirs, after a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt had been 
conferred on him. ‘Adil Kiian in consultation with the other amirs 
besieged the fort; and active and enterprising warriors advanced the 
batteries day after day, and made repeated assaults. In the end 
Jay Singh Ray having no more strength left asked for an assurance 
of safety. ‘Adil KJian having drawn the pen of forgiveness across 
the page of his action, brought him out of the fort, and placing it in 
charge of his trusted adherents returned to the capital. Muhammad 
Shah Lashkari ^ conferred that territory on him as his fief. “ After 


I cannot find any mention of the diamond mine in Firishtah ; but he sa 3 "s that 
Yusuf ‘Adil ^an received many honours and distinctions from Muhammad 
ShSh ; and was made the commander of the army of Daulatabad, and was 
appointed to conquer the fort of Wairakhara (Col. Briggs has Wyragur, 

and says in a note, probably Woshagur, lying between Antoor and Ajunta), 
which appears to me to be identical wdth Birakar; and the recovery of the fort of 
Antur, which had in the course of the troubles with Malwa (the lith. ed. 
has but probably the last word is a mistake for 

come into the possession of a Marhatta. When Yusuf ‘Adil ^an arrived at 
Daulatabad he nominated Qasim Beg Safshikan to besiege Antur; and sent 
Darya I^an, whom he had given the name of brother ) 

to Wairakhara. The Hindu wdio held Antur surrendered it without any contest; 
but the Raja of W^airakhara whose name was Jainak Ray after 

fighting for five or six months, and finding himself unable to contend any longer, 
sent a message to Yusuf 'Adil !^an offering to surrender the fort with all he 
had in it, if he was allowed to go out with his family in safety. Yusuf ‘Adil 
I^an agreed and sent an order accordingly to Darya ^an, who allowed Jainak 
Ray to leave the fort in safety. Yusuf 'Adil !^Sn then came there post haste, 
and took possession of the fort, and all the treasures in it, and conciliated the 
chief men of the country with assurances of his protection. He then marched to 

the fort of L&nhi (Col. Briggs, vol. II, page 489, has Ranjny and says 

in a note, probably Ranjungam, the chief town of the district of the same 
name); and the rdizdda of the place also surrendered it. This is, however, not 
mentioned by Nizam-ud-din. 

1 There is a difference in the readings. The MSS. have 

; but the lith. ed. has y, 

2 The meaning is not at all clear, and the readings are doubtful. It is 
not clear to whom and why Malik-ut-tujjftr i^wSjah Jahftn spoke. The 
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a time Malik-ut-tujjar I£liwajah Jahan said that Birkana Ray had 
placed his foot outside the path of allegience, and having collected a 
very large army had advanced to the port of Goa. The Sultan 
advanced (against him), and besieged the fort of Birkana. This fort 
was so strong that the idea of taking it had never entered the mind 
of any conqueror of forts. It was built from its foundation to its 
turrets with chiselled stone, and the breadth of each slab was three 
yards and its length was one yard, and the height of its wall was 


readings in the MSS. are 

c jt 1^*^^ ALnmXjJ 

i-Xlx) o.>>x3 jt iVaj and . . . AaI# ^ 

|»xla c ^ 

Ajjo ^ Aa 15 ^t h lx^a (X«m » 

I do not think that either of the readings is strictly correct. I have adopted 
a reading which appears to me to be the best after comparing those in the 
MSS,, and the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah's version is that in 877 a.h., 

1472 A.D., y^'lsuj Axli y 

• ^^1’ bdggs says “ In the year 877 a.h. Birkana Ray (he says in a 

note ‘ the Oriental Scholar will recognize in this penult the language of the 
southern part of the peninsula’; but not knowing the Dravidian languages, I 
cannot find out the meaning of this). Raja of the fortress of Belgam, at the 
instigation of the Ray of Beejanuggur marched to retake the island of Goa.” 
As regards Belgam, Col. Briggs says that it is now occupied by British troops, 
and is deemed one of the strongest on the plains in that part of the country. 
The name of the Rfty as given by Niz5m-ud-din has some resemblance to that 
in Firishtah ; but Nizam-ud-din docs not give the name of the fort ; though 
in one place he giv^es it, the same name as that of the RSy. Mr. Sewell, on 
page 100 of “ A Forgotten Empire—Vijayanagar,” gives another translation 
of the part of Firishtah relating to this matter. In it the RSy is called Parkna, 
and the fortress B&lgaon, which is nearer the Persian than the name in the 
translation by Col. Briggs. Mr. Sewell goes on to say that “ the Burhan-i-Maasir 
calls the chief of Belgaum “ Parkatapatah ”, and Major King, the translator of the 
work, gives a large variety of the spellings of the name, viz.: “Birkanah,” “Parka- 
tabtah,” ” Parkatiyah,” “Parkitah.” Barkabth ” (Ind. Ant., Nov% 1899, 
page 286, note). Briggs gives it as Birkana. It has been supposed that the real 
name was “ Vikrama”. Mr. Sewell does not say from whom and on what authority 
the supposition emanated. It appears to me that the real name may be Pratap,. 
or some derivative from that word. 
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thirty yards, and the breadth of the moat forty yards. ^ In short, 
Birkana Ray bravely waited in the fort with three thousand horsemen 
for battle and bloodshed. Muhammad Shah Lashkari built a 
second wall around the fort, in order to shut up all ingress and 
•egress ; and distributed the batteries (amongst his amirs). The 
batteries were advanced every day, till after filling up the moat with 
Tubbish and grass, they were taken close to the wall; and the victory 
became a matter of to-day or to-morrow. Birkana now, owing to 
bis great exhaustion and weakness sent a vakil ; and agreed to render 
allegiance, and pay tribute. Muhammad Shah having drawn the 
pen of pardon across his offences, gave him assurances of safety, 
and brought him out of the fort. He entrusted that part of the 
country to Khwajah Jahan, and returned (to the capital). 

2 In the year 880 a.h., news came that the ^Ray of Orissa 
had marched into the Deccan from his own country, with an enormous 

1 Firishtah’s account differs from that in the text, inasmuch as he says 
that the Ray at once offered his submission, but Muhammad Sh5h refused to 
accept it, and carried on the siege with great vigour. The moat was filled up, 
and mines were blown up, and the fort was taken. There are different accounts 
of how the Ray appeared before the Sultan just before the fort was taken ; 
and asked for quarter; and the Sultfin pardoned his offences”, and enlisted 
him in the band of his amirs. According to Firishtah, it was after he had 
taken this fort, that Muhammad Shah gave himself the title of “ Lashkhari ”. 

2 Niz5m-ud"din altogether omits to mention the great famine, which de¬ 
populated the Bahmani kingdom during the next two years. Firishtah says, 
that on his return journey after taking Belgaun, the SultSn wanted to pass 
the rainy season in Bijapur; but there was, during that year, want of rain in 
the Dakin, and all the wells in BtjSpur were dried up ; so the king was com¬ 
pelled to move to Ahmadabad Bidar. The next year also there was no rain, 
and town and city and village all became depopulated, and men died; and those 
who survived took shelter in MSlwa and Gujrat and JSjnagar. For two years 
no seed was sown in Tilang and Mg>lwa and Marhat and the whole of the 
Bahmani kingdom ; and in the third year, when ‘‘ The breezes of Divine favour 
blew, and there was rain, there was none left who might engage in the work 
of cultivation.” In his translation Col, Briggs leaves out the name of Malwa in 
the last sentence, apparently to avoid a seeming contradiction with the pre- 
•ceding sentence. He explains Marhutt by the word ‘‘ Maharashtra,” in a note. 

* Firishtah’s account is different. He says that when the Dakin was re- 
oovering from famine and pestilence, news came that the garrison of 
<KandnIr, in the lith. ed.; Condapilly in Briggs; and Kondapalle in Sewell) 
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force; and had plundered and devastated portions of it; and 
had gone back to his own country. Muhammad Shah sent Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk with a large army to chastise and punish the Ray, 
but after some days intelligence arrived, that Nizam-ul-mulk had 


had slain the ruler, who was a vicious tyrant, and who violated the honour 
and the property of his subjects; and made the fort over to ^ 
{Hamlra Oria in the lith. ed .; Bhoem Raj Oorea, according to Col. Briggs), who 
had been a prolcgk of Muhammad Shah. HamTra sent men to the RSy of 
Orissa and incited him to invade the Dakin, and told him that there were no 
troops in that country on account of the famine, which had lasted for two years, 
and he would be easily able to conquer Tilang ; and if he made it over to 
Harnira, the latter would surrender the fort of KandnTr and its dependencies 
to him. The Ray of Orissa was deceived, and with one thousand horsemen 
and six or seven thousand infantry, and taking the Raja of Jajnagar with him, 
invaded Tilang. Nizam-ul-mulk BasrI, the governor of RajamandrI, being 
\inable to meet him, shut himself up in the fort; and sent a representation 
of the facts to the Sultan. The latter paid a year’s wages to the soldiers, and 
started immediately. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
the latter did not think it advisable to fight; and HamTra shut himself up in 
the fort of Kandnir. The Rsy of Orissa crossed the RajamandrI river (i.e., 
the Godavari), and encamped on the bank of the river on the side of his own 
territory. The Sultan arrived near the river, and Nizam-ul-mulk joined him. 
He could not, however, at once cross the river, and when he had got the boats, 
etc,, the Ray marched away and went back to his capital. The SultSn, however, 
was highly incensed at his conduct, and left Shahzada Mahmud ^^an and the 
^wRjah Jahan there; and himself advanced with twenty thousand horse to 
punish that Towards the end of 882 a.h., he arrived at the capital of 

Orissa and plundered and ravaged the country. The Rfty had left the central 
part of his territory unprotected, and had fled to the extreme end of it; so 
the SultSn stayed in the capital for six months, and obtained much treasure 
and wealth both by peaceful means and by violence. He then wanted to 
summon the Shahzada and the I^wfijah, and to make the country over to them. 
The Rfty hearing this sent presents and elephants to him; and said that he 
. would not again help the zamlndars of Tilang. The Sul^n demanded twenty- 
five other elephants, which had belonged to the RSy’s father, and were very 
valuable. The Ray had to comply; and the Sultan then returned towards his 
own kingdom. On the way he besieged a fort belonging to the RSy, because 
the people of the neighbourhood told him, that no one had ever before dared 
to attack it; but he raised the siege on the R5y having apologized for the 
rudeness of those ignorant and boorish people. Then he besieged KandnTr for 
five or six months when HamirR in great distress surrendered it to him. 
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fled from him, and had gone towards ^ Zirbad. The spirit of the 
Sultan being now excited he marched out of the city, and advanced 
by successive marches in the direction of Rajmandri : and ^ when 
he arrived near it, he left Khwajah Jahan in attendance on the 
Shahzada ; and advanced himself with twenty thousand selected 
horsemen and marching rapidly went to Rajmandri. When he 
arrived near it, he found a wide expanse of water, the breadth of 
which was about one farsal^, before him. Muhammad Shah was com¬ 
pelled to draw rein there. The Ray of Orissa had encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river with seven lakhs of infantry and a 
number of elephants. When he found that Muhammad Shah 
Lashkari had arrived there in person, he left Ray Man, who was 
one of his principal chiefs, in the fort of Rajmandri, and fled. The 
following day the Sultan nominated Darya Khan to pursue the Ray 
of Orissa; and himself encamped around the fort of Rajmandri. 
He built a second wall round the fort to stop the entrances and exits 
of the fort; and having distributed the batteries amongst his com¬ 
manders, planned the erection of covered ways. After four months, 
when the covered ways had been completed, and the soldiers were 
able to overlook the garrison, Ray Man seeing his own death with 
the eye of certainty, asked for protection, in great humility and 
distress, and surrendered the fort, and sent an elephant, which he 
had in the fort, as tribute ; and enlisted himself among the servants 
(of Muhammad Shah). The latter confirmed him in the possession 
of the fort and its neighbourhood, and returned to his capital. He 
raised the men who had performed great deeds in the expedition 
to high ranks and noble positions. It is however mentioned in the 
Tabaqat Bahaduri, that the fort of Rajmandri was not conquered; 
but the Ray of Orissa paid tribute, and turned Muhammad Shah 
Lashkari off from all thought of him. 

And the intoxication and madness of warfare had not passed 
from the head of the Sultan, when news was brought that the men 


1 The name of the place is )^jij in one MS., and in the other and in 
the lith. ed. 

2 This agrees with Firishtah. See note 24, pp. 151 and 152. The wide 
expanse of water is apparently the Godavari. 
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of Orissa had come back, and had overrun some villages and parganas ; 
and had taken the fort of ^ Bakir by fraud and deceit. 
Muhammad Shah started from the vicinity of his capital, at the 
moment which was chosen by the astrologers, and by repeated marches 
proceeded to the country of Tilang. He besieged the fort of 
2 Kandar, when the thdnaddr of the place after much distress and 
lamentation sought the Sultan’s protection, and ^ surrendered the 
fort. The Sultan started from there to view the sea and proceeded 
to the ^ ports of Narsingh Ray ; and after amusing himself with a 
sight of the sea, he took tribute from Narsingh Ray and started for 
the capital. He ordered the erection in those parts of a high and 
strong fort, in the course of one month, for the thdnaddrs. At the 
time of his return, in the year 879 a.h., the vazirs told him, that 
there was a city on the border of Tilang, which was celebrated as 
‘‘^Kanji, and which was full of gold and gems, and was one of the 


1 The name of the fort appears to be Bakir in the MSS. In tiie 

lith. ed., it is Gir. In the text-edition the name of the fort is not mentioned. 

2 The name is Kandar in one MS., ^ Kand in the other, 

Kandah in the lith. ed., and in the text-edition. 

There are some variations in the readings. I have adopted the reading 
which appeared to me to bo the best. 

^ Firishtah does not refer indefinitely to the ports of Narsingh Ray ; but 
mentions one of them, Machhllpatan, which he says belonged to the kingdom 
of Narsingh Ray and which he says Muhammad Shah conquered. As for 
Narsingh Ray, or Nara Simha, as he, taking the Sanskrit form of the name 
calls him, Mr. Sewell (p. 102) says that he ** Owing to his numerous army and 
the extent of his dominions was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers 
of Talingana and Vijayanagar” and ‘‘Had established himself in the midst of 
the country of Kanara and Talingana, and taken possession of most of the dis¬ 
tricts of the coasts and interior of Vijayanagar”. Mr. Sewell's account appears 
to have been taken from the Burhan-i-Ma’a^ir. 

5 This city is known in Sanskrit books as Kanchl or Kanchipuram, and 
is now known as Conjeevaram. Firishtah’s account of the way in which the 
existence of KffnjI came to the notice of the Sultan was that, when he arrived 
^t KondpOrpalll, some people of that place reported to him, that there was a 
temple, at a distance of ten days’ journey from there, which was called Kanjl, 
and the doors and walls and roofs of which w’ere adorned with gold and jewelled 
ornaments, and decorated with rubies and other fine gems, and not one of the 
Musalm&n kings had up to that time set eyes on it, and had not even heard 
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great places-.of wori^hip of the Hindus ; and it was ten days’ journey 
from ^Nilwara, Mulaammad Lashkari selected one thousand men 
and started for Kanji by forced marches. When he arrived there, 
there were only forty horsemen in attendance on him. The soldiers 
galloped into the city, and plundered and ravaged it. The Sultan 
stayed there for ten days ; and then returned to the capital. 

In the year 886 a.h., ^some interested persons, in Golkoiida, 
said that the coming of the Ray of Orissa into the Sultan’s dominion 


its name. SultSn Muhammad detached six thousand horsemen adorned with 
daggers, and started on a rapid march to the place; and ordered ShahzSda 
MahmOd ^lan to remain there ; and it appears from the concurrent testimony 
of all the historians, that the SultSn rode so fast that not more than forty horse¬ 
men could remain with him. 

I The name is Nilwara, in both MSS. and Tikwara, in 

the lith. ed. As will be seen from the preceding note, Kanji was, according 
to Firishtah, ten days’ journey from Kondpurpalli, which Col. Briggs calls 
Condapilly. Firishtah’s account of what happened at Kanji is somewhat 
different. According to him there was some hand to hand encounters between 
the SultSn and the members of his guard, and some Hindus of gigantic stature, 
who were the guardians of the temple. These went on till the Hindus were 
compelled to retire into the temple; and when the rest of the Sult-an’s escort 
arrived, the Sultan entered the temple, and looted it, and slew the men who 
were inside it. Mr, Sewell quoting from Firishtah says (p. 101) that “the 
SultSn went to Kondapalle (which he says in a note, Scott, I, p. 166, calls 
Ghondpore and Briggs, II, p. .500, Condapilly); and there was told that at a 
distance of ten days’ journey was the temple of Kunchy, the walls and roof of 
which was plated with gold and ornamented with precious stones In a note he 
says, “ this evidently means Kanchi or Conjeeveram, but the story is exceedingly 
improbable. The distance was 250 miles, and the way lay through the heart 
of a hostile country ”. Further on quoting the Burh5n-i-Ma’a^ir, he says 
(p. 102) that “when SultSn Muhammad was at Malur which belonged to 
Narasimha, who was the greatest and most powerful of the rulers of Talingana 
and^Vijayanagar, he was informed that at a distance of fifty farsakhas from 
his camp was a city called Gangi, containing temples, etc., to which he promptly 
marched, arriving before the place on the 13th March, a.d. 1481 (11th 
Mubarram, a.h, 886). He sacked the city and returned ”. 

* According to Firishtah, Malik-ut-tujjftr l^wfijah JahSn introduced various 
reforms, as regards the subdivision of the country, and the government of the 
forts, and the payment of the troops. They were all excellent, but they caused 
much discontent. The minister knew it, but he disregarded it, having great 
confidence in himself and his friends. The chief among the latter was Yusuf 
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was at the summons and incitement of Malik-ut-tujjar IQiwajah Jahan. 
In support of their statement, they produced a letter, which bore 
the seal of the Khwajah, (and which they said) he had written to the 
Ray of Orissa. As a matter of fact, they had given a piece of gold 
to the seal-bearer of the Khwajah Jahan, and had got his seal impressed 
on a piece of white (blank) paper. They wrote the matter on that 
paper, and brought it under the eye (of the Sultan). When some¬ 
one went to summon the Kliwajah ; although his slaves told him, that 
as on account of his wealth, there were ten thousand horses in his stable, 
and there were ten thousand Turki slaves in attendance on him, 
it was right and proper that he should go aw^ay to Gujrat; the 
Khwajah said “ I have committed no offence, why should I run away ? 
I have every hope that the right should be separated from the wrong, 
and the truth from falsehood ”. As the hand of death brought the 
simple-minded Khwajah, by the nape of the neck to attend on 
Muhammad Lashkari, that letter was shown to him ; and without 
any enquiry being made in the matter, he was put to death on the 

‘ Adil Khan, his adopted son, and he knew that while the latter was with him 
his enemies would not be able to do anything against him. Then Yusuf ‘Adil 
was sent against Narsingh Ray ; and the minister’s enemies entered 
into a conspiracy to effect his destruction. The details of the conspiracy are 
the same as in the text; but the names of the conspirators and some other 
particulars are mentioned. The chief conspirators were Zarlf-ul-mulk Dakini 
and Miftah Habshi and Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl. The two former 
and other Hindi slaves became intimate with a Habshi slave of the minister, 
who was his seal-bearer, and bribed him with money and gems and delicate 
articles of food and different kinds of Arab horses, etc. ; and one day in a con¬ 
vivial assembly, when the slave was inebriated, ?arlf-ul-mulk and Miftah Habshi 
produced a piece of paper which was twisted up, and said it was an account of 
one of their friends, to which most of the ministers or heads of departments 
had affixed their seals, and they asked him to affix the I^wajah’s seal to it also. 
The slave very foolishly affixed his master’s seal without unfolding and looking 
at the paper. A letter purporting to be written by the minister to the RSy 
of Orissa was forged on this paper, and it was produced before the Sultan, and 
he without making any enquiry in the matter sent for the minister. What 
the latter said and did on receiving the summons, what his adherents suggested, 
and what happened after he had come to the Sultan’s presence are narrated 
in somewhat greater detail and with more picturesqueness by Firishtah, but 
there is no real difference in the substance. The date of the execution is give n 
as 5th l$afar, 886, by Firishtah. 
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3rd of Safar of that year. He lived nobly and died a martyr ; may 
the mercy of God be on him ! IQiwajah Jahan Khwajah Mahmud 
Gilani was among the most learned men of the age, and was dis¬ 
tinguished for great perfection in literary work. He wrote an elegant 
book on letter-writing, and included in it the letters which he had 
written to the great and noble men ; and named it the * Riyad-ul- 
inshd. He also sent presents and gifts to the men of his age in 
Khurasan and ‘Iraq and ‘Arab and ‘Ajam ; more specially he sent 
letters to His Holiness Maulana ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Jami, may his 
tomb be sanctified ; and gave expression to his veneration and respect 
for him. His Holiness the saint also believing in his sincerity and 
faith in himself sent him epistles which are extant in his correspon¬ 
dence. Among the qa§idas in his collected poems, there is a qaslda, 
which he specially composed in the name of the Khwajah. The 
opening couplet of it is : 

2 Couplet: 

Welcome ! oh messenger of the land of the heart, welcome ! 

Welcome, for I have devoted my life and heart to thee 
welcome ! 

He has also said in it: 

Couplet: 

To the w'orld he is Khwajah, to faqr (poverty with content- 
ment) he is the preface 

There is the secret of faqr, but under the veils of wealth ; 
and in a ghazl (ode) he has said : 

Jami! thy heart-stirring verse is an article fine ; 


1 Firishtah calls the book, the Raudat-ul-insha. 

2 These and the following lines are all quoted by Firishtah also ; but in 

the second line of the first couplet is substituted for Jy 

means a present placed before a guest when he first comes, and may be correct. 
At the end of the first line of the second couplet the words are added; 

and in the beginning of the second line sign or mark, is substituted 

for vsJi. In the lines from the ghad, which is called a qifah by Firishtah, 
the second line is ^ikl ^ ; and in the fourth line 

is substituted for^;^^. 
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Of that article, the charm is from the sweetness of the 
spirit; 

Send it with the caravan to India, that it may receive 
The honour of the seal of acceptance of Malik-ut-tujjar. 

iln short the execution of that victim the Kliwajah was not 
auspicious for Muhammad Lashkari. After a few days he became 
ill; and although his physician, Sharf-i-Jahan, attended on and 
treated him, it was of no avail; and on the first day of Rab^-ul- 
awwal he passed away. The period of his reign was nineteen years 
four months and fifteen days. 

An account of the reign of ShIhab-ud-dIn MahmCd Shah, 
so^j OF Muhammad Shah Lashkari. 

Sultan Shihab-ud-din Mahmud Shah, w^ho was the rightful 
son of Sultan Muhammad Lashkari, ascended and sat on the throne 


^ Firishtah’s account of the reign after the execution of the Malik-ut- 
tujjar is not so short as that of Nizam-ud-din. There is not much of interest 
in what he says; but he mentions the fact that there were many remains of 
the great minister in Ahmadabad Bidar, specially a college built by him. A 
note by Col. Briggs says, that a great portion of this building was demolished 
by an explosion of gun-powder, which was stored in it, after Aurangzib had 
eaptured Bidar, but what remained still attested to its grandeur. Firishtah 
gives an account of the life of the minister as given by Mulla ‘Abd-ul-karlm 
Hamadani. Col. Briggs changes Hamadsni to Sindy. Firishtah also gives an 
account of the attempts made by Muhammad Shah to get hold of the wealth 
which the minister was supposed to have left behind, but it was found that he 
had left none, having spent all his revenue in charity, etc. When he became 
convinced of the innocence of the minister, Muhammad Shah ordered that his 
remains should be conveyed to Bidar for interment. Firishtah goes on to 
say, that after this, the nobles all separated from Muhammad Sh5h ; and the 
latter, knowing that an attempt to enforce his authority would end in civil 
war, refrained from doing so. He halted for three months at FiruzSbSd, 
endeavouring to beguile the time in pleasure. He proclaimed his son Shahzadah 
Mahmud to be his successor. After that he grew weak, and his illness was 
increased by frequent indulgence in intoxicating liquors. He died, according 
to Firishtah, on the 1st §afar, 887 a.h., 24th March, 1482, f.e., about eleven 
months after the date mentioned by Nizam-ud-din; and the period of his reign 
.was twenty years. Mr. Sewell gives 11th Muharram, 886 a.h., 21st March, 
1482. The Hijri date is more than a year anterior to that given by Firishtah 
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of sovereignty and rule, after the death of his father. They say that 
in the keenness of his intellect, and the nobility of his spirit, and in 
other perfection, he was distinguished among the Bahmani Sultans. 
When his government attained to stability, the duties of the post 
of vazlr were allotted to ^ Malik Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk, and Malik 


and about twenty days anterior to that mentioned by Nizilm-ud-din ; while 
the English date differs from that given by Col. Briggs, by only three days. 

1 He is called by Firishtah. The latter describes the corona¬ 

tion ceremony in some detail. It is rather difficult to unravel the plots and 
intrigues which took place immediately afterwards. According to Nizam- 
ud-din, Nizto-ul-mulk was the villain of the piece, and Qiwam-ul-mulk a simple- 
minded man, who was easily duped by him. Firishtah’s account is not so 
simple. It appears that there was considerable by-play between Yusuf ‘Adil 
;^5n on the one hand and Nizam-ul-mulk on the other. Then it was settled 
that Nizam-ul-mulk would become the VakU-us-saltanat, and his other appoint¬ 
ments should be made over to other nobles; and for a time there was peace 
and amity. But after two or three months Nizam-ul-mulk and QiwSm-ul-mulk 
broke the engagement which they had entered into, and intended to remove 
Yusuf ‘Adil Kh&n from Bijapur, and place ‘Adil Kl^an Dakini, who was the 
deputy governor of Warangal there. They then summoned ‘Adil I^an Dakini 
and Fath-ul-lah ‘Imad-ul-mulk to the capital on the pretext of their coming 
to congratulate the Sultan; and they came with their troops, and encamped 
outside the city. Two or three weeks after this, Nizam-ul-mulk told the simple- 
minded Qiwam-ul-mulk that he would that day send for the Dakini troops,, 
and he would remove ( ) Yusuf ‘Adil l^an ; and they would 

then be freed from all apprehension from him ; and they would send away all 
his partisans to their respective tfiarias. He also represented to QiwSm-ul- 
mulk that the Dakini amirs were afraid to come out of their houses ^4-)) 
( 0^1 Ailik the meaning of which is not clear. It may mean what I have 
said in the text, or it may mean that they could not come to the palace), for 
fear of the Turk! amirs. If he considered it desirable, an order should be issued, 
that the Turk! amirs should not come out of their houses that day. QiwSm- 
ul-mulk accepted this suggestion. The next day the young Sultan was placed 
on a bastion of the citadel; and a message was sent to Yusuf ‘Adil ^an and 
Fatb-ul-lah 'ImSd-ul-mulk Dakini that they should parade their troops in 
front of him ; and should then receive permission to go away to their fiefs. 
Farhad-ul-mulk, kotwaly getting information of this, intimated to Qiwam-ul- 
mulk that Nizam-ul-mulk had traitorous designs against him and all the Turk! 
amirs ; and was merely making the destruction of Yusuf ‘Adil Kh8n a pretext; 
and it would be foolish for them to sit inert and negligent in their houses.. 
Qiwam-ul-mulk had enmity towards 'Adil l^an, and had perfect faith in the 
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Nizam-ul-mulk ; but as the Turk! amirs were many in number, their 
party was the stronger of the two. Owing to this, the fiery furnace 
of the envy of Nizam-ul-mulk and all the Indian nobles was inflamed. 
At last by the exertions of the great and the noble, they entered into 
agreements with one another, and confirmed them with strong oaths. 
But the perfidious Nizam-ul-mulk, taking the thread of flattery in 
his hand, and having made the simple-minded Qiyam-ul-mulk care¬ 
less and negligent, stated one day, that ‘Adil Khan and Darya Khan 
and Mallu Khan and certain others wanted that they should, after 
receiving permission, go back to their respective thdnas or posts. 
They were, however, owing to a fear which they had in their hearts, 
in respect of the Turk! amirs, unable to come out of their houses. 
It would be advisable that on the day they should receive permission 
to leave, the Turk! amirs should remain in their houses. Malik 
Qiyam-ul-mulk agreed to this proposal; and on the following day 


friendship of Nizam-ul-mulk ; and as his destruction was at hand, did not 
attend to the kotwaVs warning. ‘Adil Kian Dakini and Fath-ul-lah ‘ImSd- 
ul-mulk then came into the city with their respective troops from Tilang and 
Kawfl; and were honoured by being allowed to salute the Sultan. The latter, 
who was a puppet in the hands of NizAm-ul-mulk’s party, sent for the chiefs 
of the two troops to the top of the bastion and told them that the Turk! slaves 
were committing excesses, and should be punished. Fath-ul-lah *Imad-ul- 
mulk, who was on terms of sincere attachment to Yusuf ‘Adil j^an guarded 
him in the melee ; and ‘Adil Khan Dakini and his troops were ordered to mas¬ 
sacre the Turks. Qiwam-ul-mulk was first murdered and Farhad-ul-mulk 
the kotwal was put into prison ; and other Turks were killed. Yusuf ‘Adil 
IQian and his followers fought their way to the city gate, and brought in Darya 
^an, who had twenty-two thousand troops according to one statement, and 
ten thousand according to another; and there were skirmishes in the city for 
twenty days between the two parties ; till the learned and wise men intervened, 
and proposals were made for peace. Yusuf ‘Adil Khan with his adherents 
went away to BTjRpur. 

It will be seen from the above, the Qiwim-ul-mulk or Qiyam-ul-mulk was 
not so simple-minded as Ni?5m-ud-dm makes him out to be. Firishtedi also 
calls him simple-minded () in one place; but it appears that he had 
treacherous designs against Yusuf ‘Adil ^an. Firishtah goes on to say, 
that after peace had been established, the whole power rested with Nizam-ul- 
raulk for a period of four years, during which time, he and ‘Imad-ul-mulk acted 
in concert with the queen-mother. Firishtah also gives the names of the nobles 
on whom jagxrs and offices were conferred. 
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Darya Kban and ‘Adil Klian and all the Khans, having made all pre¬ 
parations, entered the fort with their troops. Farhad-ul-mulk Turk, 
the kotwdl, sent information to Malik Qiyam-ul-mulk, that the amirs 
had come with treacherous designs ; but as the latter was doomed 
to die, he did not listen to it. The traitorous amirs first seized 
Farhad-ul-mulk the kotwdl, and then put Qiyam-ul-mulk to death. 
After that they shut up the Turki amirs in their houses ; and brought 
them out one by one, and murdered them. After Qiyam-ul-mulk 
Turk had been killed Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik ‘Imad-ul-mulk took 
up the duties of the post of the vazlr, and attended to all affairs 
in concert with Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Sultan Mahmud. The 
duties of the kotwdl of the capital were entrusted to Malik Barid, 
who was a Turki slave of Sultan Mahmud. 

^When some time had passed in this way, one day Dilawar 
Khan Habshi submitted privately to Mahmud Shah that Maliks 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Tmad-ul-mulk still considered the Sultan to be 
too young ; and settled all matters themselves. He then obtained 
the permission of the Sultan to assassinate both the ministers; and 
waited for an opportunity. It so happened that the two vazlrs 
went one night to wait on the Malka-i-Jahan for the arrangement of 
eertain matters connected with the government. When they were 
coming out, Dilawar Khan with another man attacked them with 
swords at the gate of the palace. Nizam-ul-mulk was wounded; 
but as both had great skill in swordsmanship they came out of the 


1 The account of the attempt of DilAwar Man on the lives of Nizam-ul- 
mulk and ‘Iinad-ul-mulk as given by Firishtah is very similar to that in the 
text. But Firishtah says that Dilawar ^an was envious of the ministers’ 
power. Firishtah does not say where Niz5m-ul*mulk and Tmad-ul-mulk 
went. He only says that they went out of the city; and they informed Malik 
Barid, that the SultSn had designs against his life ; and Malik Barid shut up the 
gates of the citadel, so that no one could get any access to the Su4fin. The 
latter in great distress repented of the orders he had passed; and sent men to 
apologize to the ministers, and to ask them to return. They refused to do 
so, xmless the SultSn ordered the execution of DilSwar ^5n. The latter on 
hearing this fled to the country of AsTr and BurhSnpQr (f.e., I^andesh). After 
that Ni?Sm-ul-mulk and his son Malik Ahmad came back to the city ; but 
Fath-ul-lah TmSd-ul-mulk went away to Berftr. These events have not been 
mentioned by Nizam-ud-din. 
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TneUe with the strength of their arms. They sent for Malik Barid 
the same night (and informed him); that Dilawar Kian wanted 
also to murder him. Early the next morning, both the vaztrs came 
out (of their houses), and bade adieu to each other; and Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk started for Junir and ‘Imad-ul-mulk for Kawil, 
which were their fiefs and remained there. On hearing this news 
the amirs became dispersed ; and great irregularity and weakness 
crept into the Sultan’s affairs ; and gradually Malik Barid kept 
him as if in imprisonment. His, i.e,, the Sultan’s, power was weakened 
and the men of the city made an attack on him. On the * night 

I The meaning of the text is not quite clear. The rebels are said to have 
made the elephant-keepers, etc., join them; and yet the elephant-keepers are 
said to have made themselves the shields or defenders of him ( ), which 

being in the singular would refer to the Sul^Sn and not to the rebels. Besides, 
it is said that from amongst them ( ), ‘AzTz ^ban and four others 

resolved to devote their lives to save him» Firishtah’s account is that from 
the year 890, the flames of envy and jealousy of the Mughals and Turks were 
burning in the hearts of the Abyssinians and the Dakinis. They tried to induce 
the Sultan to cast them out of his favour, but it was of no avail. Then Dil- 
pasand ^5n (Col. Briggs calls him Pussund Khan) conspired with all the Dakinis 
and Habshia, that they would assassinate Mahmud ShSh, and would place 
another prince of the BahmanI dynasty on the throne. With this object they 
got all the residents of the fort, namely, the elephant-keepers, the chamberlains 
or ushers, the guards, the men-in-charge of the furniture and the gate-keepers 
to join them. Then at nightfall on the 21st Dhiqa‘dah, 892 a.h., the same date 
as that given by Nizam-ud-din, about a thousand of them, fully armed, some 
on horseback, and some on foot, entered the citadel of the fort, where the 
Sult&n had his abode ; and shut the gates of the fort from inside, for fear of 
the Turks and Mughals coming to help the Sultan. Then before the SuHSn 
could guard himself, some of them came to the place, where he was reposing; 
but ‘AzTz l^Sn and four other Turks, and Hasan ‘All ]^Sn Sabzwari and Saiyid 
Mfrz&-I«Mashhadi threw themselves between the Sultan and the rebels; and offered 
their lives in his defence. The Sultan then got away on the terrace of the 
Sha?iburj; and the fight continued in somewhat like the manner of Niz5m-ud- 
dln’s narrative, till the rebels were driven out. Firishtah in some places uses 
the same phraseology as Niz&m-ud-din ; but his narrative is more consistent 
and logical. 

Col. Briggs’s translation is defective. He gives the year as 896 a.h., calls 
Dilpasand l^Sn, Pussund Khan and does not say that the men inside the fort 
were in conspiracy with the rebels outside, except that he mentions incidentally 
that the rebels were admitted by the porters who were privy to the plot, 

8 
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of the 21st Dhlqa^dah in the year 892 a.h., a body of the ungrateful 
wretches, having united all the people in the fort, including the 
elephant-keepers and the ^ chamberlains or ushers, and the guards 
or sentries and the men in charge of the furniture (parda-ddrdn) 
with themselves, treacherously attacked their own sovereign prince. 
They did not know that: 

(Couplet : 

Those whom God’s protection doth guard, 

No danger comes from the revolution of the skies ! 

At that time Mahmud Shah had spread the bed of pleasure 
when a great tumult arose in the fort. All the men taking up their 
arms hastened towards the palace. The elephant-keepers started 
after equipping their mounts, and they made the men in charge 
of the furniture their confederates. ‘Aziz Khan Turk and Hasan 
‘Ali Khan and Saiyid Mirza-i-Mashhadi who had the title of Mallu 
Khan came into the field of conflict, and made themselves his 
shields. From amongst them, a brave young man of the name of 
‘Aziz Khan, who was distinguished for his great bravery and courage, 
offered to sacrifice his dear life, with four other Turks for the Sultan’s 
safety. The latter taking advantage of this opportunity took shelter 
on the roof of the Shdhburj (bastion). The seraglio and the Shdhburj 
and the whole of the fort fell into the hands of the rebels, who 
fastened all the doors, so that the loyal and faithful adherents could 
not enter the fort. Some of the soldiers, however, climbed to the top 
of the Shdhburj from the surrounding moat by means of ropes; and 
drove away the rebels from its ^ jneighbourhood, wounding them 
with their life-destroying arrows. ^ Some men set fire to things, and 

1 The word is in one MS., and in the lith. ed. and in the 

other MS. The word in the corresponding passage of Firishtah is 
chamberlains or ushers. The next word in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

is but in Firishtah it is • I have adopted and 

2 The word is in the MSS., though in one of them there is what 

looks like a dot near the top of the ^ so that the word looks like * 

In the lith. ed. the word is ^ 5 ^^ or a house, and neighbourhood. 
I think the reading in the lith. ed. is correct. 

* This is explained by Firishtah, who says that the sweepers and Jarr&ahea 
(men in charge of carpets, etc.) and other menial servants (Col. Briggs groups 
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the elephants fled in panic out of the fort. When the tumult and the 
disturbance ceased in the fort (he, I suppose, the Sultan), gave 
order that ^Jahangir Klian, who was Malik Nizam-ul-mulk, should 
guard the gate ; and Kl)an Jahan, leaving the fort, should guard the 
city and the bazar, with his own men, When half the night waa 
over, and the moon rose, troops came from all sides, and gathered 
together in the comtyard of the Shdhburj. He then ordered that 
the Arabian horses, which were bred in the royal stables, should 
be distributed among the men, and they, mounted on them, should 
completely destroy those men of evil destiny. When the auspicious 
morning dawned, some of the latter threw themselves into the moat, 
and broke their necks ; and some became food for the sword. Some 
concealed themselves in the rat-holes ? ( ), but after 

two or three days they were dragged out and got the meed of their 
deeds. 

2 It is written in history that one day a messenger came from 
‘Adil Khan, and submitted a representation from him to the effect, 
that the amirs of that suba had, at the instigation of Dastur-ul-mulk,. 
raised the standard of disturbance and rebellion; and that that 
slave (i.e., he himself) relying on the grandeur of the good fortune 
of His Majesty, had with the help of Fakhr-ul-mulk dispersed them. 

them all as the servants of the palace) who had first joined the enemy, and had 
got them into the fort, at this time showed their loyalty and devotion and set 
fire to some fodder. Col, Briggs says they set fire to the straw roofs under 
which numbers were concealed. 

1 This man is called Sultan Jahangir ^5n Turk who had the title of 
Malik-ul-maut, in the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; and it is said there that he was 
ordered to guard the gate of the fort. Col. Briggs calls him Sooltan Jehangeer 
Khan Toork. He says nothing about his having any title; and says, now 
took charge of the palace gates ” (vol. II, page 534). 

2 I cannot find any reference to this in Firishtah; but probably what is 
narrated below refers to the same events, but the Srccount is brief, and the 
names do not agree. I am quoting from Col. Briggs, (vol. II, page 629). 
“ In the year 891, Adil Khan Decoany, governor of Wurungole died, when 
Kowam-ool-Moolk, junior, came by forced marches from Rajmundry to that 
city, and established himself in Tulingana. Nizam-ool-Moolk, accompanied 
by the King marched towards Wurungole; on which Kowam-ool-Moolk, fedling 
back on Rajmundry, wrote secretly to the King, warning him against the 
minister.** 
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It was however, now, reported again that they had collected together; 
and *Aziz-ul-mulk had joined them. 

Couplet: 

They have nothing in their heads except rebellious thoughts, 

There is no remedy, except marching against them for war. 

Immediately on receiving this intelligence, the Sultan ordered 
the amirs who were on his side that they should march in concert 
for the punishment of that body of evil destiny; and he himself with 
one thousand Turki slaves (guards) marched on the wings of speed. 
At each stage of the journey, the amirs came and joined them. When 
they arrived in the vicinity of Rajmundri, he on the next day made 
over the arrangement of the right and left wing to Malik Fakbr-ul- 
mulk ; and marched to the field of battle ; and the evil starred rebels 
a,lso advanced to meet them ; and arrayed their ranks. ‘Adil Khan, 
who was the commander of the right wing, fought bravely, and 
defeated the rebels. Dastur-ul-mulk who was the head and leader 
of the rebels was seized ; and the warriors pursued the enemy and 
oast most of those wretches on the dust of destruction. Some of the 
men, however, carried half a life away with great difficulty. When 
Maljimud Shah came back to the camp, from the battle-field, with 
victory and triumph, he at the request of ‘Adil IQian pardoned the 
guilt and offence of Dastur-ul-mulk, who had absurd thoughts 
in his head; and giving him back all his property, which had been 
escheated to the government, confirmed him in the rank, which he 
had formerly held. Then he arranged all the affairs of state with 
the advice and concurrence of the emirs, and returned to Gulbarga. 

After some days news came that a body of the men, who had fled^ 
had shut themselves up in the fort of Sunkar. Mahmud Shah, in 
concert with the loyal amirs, proceeded by successive marches, and 
besieged the fort; and enterprising warriors at the first onset captured 
the lower fort (Jjf The garrison then betook themselves 

to the upper citadel; and when they saw that* they had not the 
strength to make further resistance they prayed for safety and 
surrendered the fort. Mahmud Sh§.h left one of his trusted men in 
the fort, and returned to the city of Bidar. According to the custom 
of former Sult&ns, he made the different ranks of the great and noble 
men fortunate by the granting of rewards. 
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In the year 896 a.h., ^ Bahadur Gilani, who was one of the 
servants of Kbwajah Mahmud IQiwajah Jahan, and was also in charge 
of the ihdna, had raised the dust of rebellion, and had taken forcible 
possession of certain parganas, and also of the port of Dabul. He 
had equipped some ships, and had stretched hands of oppression and 
tyranny over the ports of Gujrat, so that the passage over the sea 
was closed. It so happened also that some ships belonging to Sultan 
Mahmud Gujrati had fallen into his hands; and he had plundered 
everything that was contained in them ; and had cast Sultan 
Mahmud’s men into prison. Another version of the incident is 
that as merchants and the servants of merchants com¬ 

plained of Bahadur Gilani’s acts, Sultan Mahmud sent Kamal IChan 
and Safdar Khan with some troops, some of whom were to go by 
water and some to march by land (with order), that they should 
cast the boat of his (i.e., Bahadur’s) lifein the whirlpool of destruction. 
As Kamal Khan and Safdar Klian went on horses that travelled on 
the wind (i.e., ships), the bridle of (their) powder fell into the wind 
(i.e., I suppose they were caught in a storm): and contrary winds 
carried their ships to a great distance from one another. Bahadur 
sent a man to express his allegiance. When Kamal Kiian and Safdar 
Khan came and joined him with a small body of men, he at once 
meditated treachery towards them ; and there was a great battle» 
So much blood and water got mixed together that the water took 
the colour of a bright ruby. In the end Kamal Klian and Safdar 
Khan received wounds and fell into Bahadur’s hands ; and he sent 
them to Dabul. 

When this news reached Sultan Mahmud, he appointed Qiw^am- 
ul-mulk with fifty thousand horsemen to attack Bahadur. When 


' Firishtah gives the following account of the antecedents of Bahadur 
GilSnl; he was a servant of Malik-ut-tujjBr ^wajah Mahmud Gflnni. After 
the latter’s martyrdom, he became a servant of Najm-ud-dTn GilSni; and when 
the latter was in charge of the port of Goa, he became the kotwdl of that town, 
and became known for his bravery and courage. MTien Najm-ud-din died, the 
thought of hostility (), or more correctly rebellion, entered his mind; 
and in the year 889, he took possession of Goa and the entire fief of Kishwar 
; and in a short time he seized Dabul and Chaul and Kalhar and PanBla 
and KolSpQr and SarvBla and Nflgawan and Mirich. 
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Qiwam-ul-mulk arrived at Mahim, he made enquiries about the 
different roads. It was at last found out that it would be difficult 
to reach their destination unless they marched over a part of the 
^ Deccan. So after attacking certain villages, he came alone to the 
court, marching with great rapidity, so that he might represent the 
true state of things, and obtain permission to trespass into the Dakini 
kingdom. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah Giijrati, owing to his innate kindness, 
sent a letter to Mahmud Shah (Bahmani), to the purport that it 
was a life-time, since the chain of friendship and attachment between 
the two parties had been strengthened ; and this noble alliance 
between them had come to them in the form of an inheritance and 
from this side (i.e., from himself) there had been no default in the 
discharge of the rights of friendship. “ When,” he went on to say, 
Sultan Mahmud Kliilji had seized the Deccan from the late Sultan 
Nizam Shah, if I had not helped the latter with my army he would 
have lost his kingdom. At this time, it has come to my knowledge 
that Bahadur Gilani, the governor of the port of Dabul, had plundered 
twenty vessels belonging to my government and to merchants which 
were filled with valuables and pearls and various rich stuffs, and had 
sent two hundred ships to Mahim, and had invaded and ravaged 
that country, and had burnt down mosques and other places of 
worship. As I had and have regard for our old friendship, it appears, 
under the orders of the judge of wisdom, that I should bring the 
circumstances to your knowledge. If the light of sovereignty (i.e., 


1 The meaning is not at all clear. If Qiwam-ul-mulk was sent by SultSn 
Mahmud Bahmani, as the context would indicate, there would be no objection 
to his marching over a part of the Deccan, which was in the Bahmani kingdom. 
In Firishtah’s account, it appears that SultSn Mahmud Gujratl wrote to Sul^Sn 
MahmQd Bahmani complaining of the depredations committed by Bahadur 
Gilani, and pointed out, that the army of Gujrat could not march to attack him 
by the land route, unless a part of the Dakini kingdom was laid waste and 
trodden under foot (and ruined) by his soldiers. It would appear that Ni?5m- 
ud-din has mixed up things a little. In fact, it appears from Firishtah that 
KamSl ^Sn and l^afdar l^an came with a brave army by sea, under the orders 
of the Sultan of GujrSt; and that BahSdur had fought with them and seized 
them and kept them in imprisonment. This is, however, not mentioned in 
Ool. Briggs's translation. 
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you yourself) should not advance to crush him, I would give him 
such punishment, that it would be a warning to him.” Mahmud 
Shah gave assurances to the ambassador, and summoned the amirs who 
were in agreement with him, and told them that “ The return of the 
rights of benefits is incumbent on all, and more specially on Sultans. 
Besides, Sultan Mahmud Gujrati is a sovereign possessing much 
power ; and it is conceivable that injury may be caused by him to 
this country ; and as discourteous and wrongful acts have been com¬ 
mitted by Bahadur GilanT, it is right and proper that the amirs 
should collect their armies, and turn their attention to his discomfi¬ 
ture and destruction.” Then according to the advice of the amirs 
a farmdn was sent to Bahadur ; and he was informed of the purport 
of Sultan Mahmud’s letter. He was also directed to send to the 
court all that he had taken from the ships and to send the ships 
also by way of the sea ; and also to send Kamal Khan and Safdar 
Khan and every one connected with them to his presence. He was 
also informed of the purport of these couplets: 

Couplets : 

Why dost not thou to thy own good attend ? 

Make not the face of thy fortune black. 

Place not thy foot outside the measure right. 

For thou wilt headlong fall into the well of danger dire. 

When Bahadur heard that a servant of Mahmud Shah was 
bringing the farmdn, he wrote to his guards of the road, that they 
should not let him pass beyond the fort of Mirich. He loosened 
his audacious tongue to give expression to boasting and bragging, 
and wrote an improper reply, and forwarded it. When (the news 
of) the temerity and audacity of Bahadur, and of his preposterous 
reply reached Matimud Shah, ' he, with the advice and concurrence 


1 Firishtah’s account of the expedition agrees mainly with that in the 
text j but he says in addition that Yusuf ‘Adil ^&n sent five thousand horse¬ 
men under his Sar Naubat {Sar or rather Meer Nobut, according to Briggs, 
p. 527, means Commander of the bodyguard) KamS^l ^Sn DakinI; and Malik 
Alpnad Ni?5m-ul-mulk Bahrl, the same number under Mubariz I^5n (Col. Briggs 
ealls him Moetibar Khan); son of l^wSjah JahSn Turk, and Fath-ul-lah 
*lmad-ul-mulk also sent a small body of horsemen under one of his trusted 
servants, to reinforce him, BahSdur Gllani had had fights with the first two, and 
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of the amirs, advanced against him by successive marches ; and after 
traversing many stages arrived in front of the ^ fort, which Bahadur 
had been engaged for a long time in strengthening ; and in which 
he had collected an immense number of cavalry and infantry. The 
garrison on seeing the number and grandeur of the Sultan’s army, 
turned their ill-starred faces towards flight. The Sultan remained 
there for three days, in order to arrange the affairs of the 
place ; and then advanced towards ^ Borkal, where Bahadur had 
fortified himself. Before, however, the (royal) troops arrived there, 
BahMur abandoned the fort and fled. The Ray or zamlnddr of the 
place came to attend on the Sultan, and enlisted himself among his 
loyal adherents. When Bahadur fled from Borkal, the commander 
of his army took up his position in the fort of Mirich. The amirs 
then decided on the capture of Mirich, and taking Mahmud Shah 
with them, they advanced against it. When they arrived there 
(they found), that the governor of the neighbourhood had come 
to the help of Bahadur’s men, and had strengthened the fort. They 
came forward to meet, and fight with, the invading army. The 
latter surrounded the fort from all sides, and attacked Bahadur’s 
men. When most of those who had sallied out of the fort with the 
desire of fighting were mixed with the dust of destruction ; and the 

they had not been able to defeat him ; and they therefore considered it fortunate 
that the Sult§n should undertake his chastisement. When they arrived at 
the fort of JSmkhandl (which, it appears, Bahadur had by his good policy, 
) wrested from the possession of Yiisuf ‘Adil KhSn), Qutb-ul-mulk 
DakinI, who was the turajdar of Tilang, wt»s ordered to attack it; but he was 
killed by an arrow shot from the fort. The Sultan conferred the title of Qutb- 
ul-mulk on SultSn Qull ^awa? HamadAm with certain territories in Talingftna 
as his jdglr. This man later became the founder of the Qutb Shfthi dynasty. 
When Jamkhandi was taken, it was made over to the servants of Yusuf ‘Adil 
^Sn. The SultSn then marched towards ManklTr (in the lith. ed.—Mangalore 
(?), but Ck)l. Briggs has Sunkeswar) where Bahadur had taken up his residence. 
Before, however, the Suitings troops arrived there, Bahadur fled from that place. 
It was taken in the course of three days, after which the Sultnn marched towards 
Mirich. The garrison came out and gave battle; but most of them were slain, 
and the survivors retired into the fort. 

1 The name of the fort is not given in the text, but probably Jamkbandl 
is referred to. See the preceding note. 

* Borkal does not appear to be mentioned by Firishtah. 
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governor of that country, who was the head and leader of the rebels, 
was killed ; the remainder fled, and like snakes got into holes, 
Mahmud Shah and the amirs considered it advisable that they should 
distribute the batteries (among the leaders of the army), and dig 
mines on various sides of the fort, so that the water in the fort might 
flow into the moat, and the garrison might be in great straits for 
want of water. It was also decided that opposite to each bastion, a 
bastion should be erected outside the fort. 

When the commandant of the fort saw that the path of flight 
was closed, he came in great humility, and prayed for quarter 
Mahmud Shah, with the consent of the amirs, gave him promise of 
protection ; and notified to the soldiers of Bahadur, that to such of 
them as might wish to enter his service, the men in charge of his 
treasury would give subsistence allow^ance and jdglrs ; and as regards 
such of them as might w ish to go to Bahadur the guards of the roads 
would not prevent them taking away with them their horses and 
equipment. After his mind had been set at rest about the fort of 
Mirich, the Sultan turned his attention towards the forts of Kalhar 
and Dabul. When he arrived at the village or place called Hlalwa 
a son was born to him on the 27th Rajab in the year 899 a.h. In 
gratitude for this great gift, he opened his hand for giving benefac¬ 
tions and largesses ; and placing the crown of Ahmad Shah on the 
head of that light of his eyes, gave him the name of Ahmad Shah. 

When Bahadur heard of the conquest of the fort of Mirich, and 
of the advance of the Sultan towards Kalhar and Dabul, he fell into 
the chasm of amazement and the gulf of bewilderment. He knew' 
that with meagre plannings, he had attempted a great feat. On 
whatever side he looked, he found the door of flight closed. Then 
in distress and humility he sent Kbw'ajah Na‘amat-ul-lah Tabriz! 
to wait on the amirs ; and to ask for pardon of his offences. Sultan 


I The name is Malwa in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah the name cannot be made out; the sentence being 

where the word appears to be a mistake for the name of the place, 
but it will be seen from note 2, p.l22, Firishtah has Piada as the name for a place. 
Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 641) calls the place Walwa. The birth of the son is 
mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but I cannot find any reference to 
it in Col. Briggs’s History. 
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Mahmud Shah, in accordance with the prayers of the amirs, drew 
the pen of forgiveness across the offences of Bahadur Gilani, and 
pardoned all his faults. He ordered that if Bahadur would hasten 
to render homage to him, and would send two elephants, and the 
tribute, which had been fixed, to the treasury, the forts and towns, 
which have been taken out of his possession, would again be restored 
to him. (ihwajah Na‘mat-uMah wrote to Bahadur that his prayers 
had been accepted, and he should come with all haste. When the 
Khwajah’s letter reached Bahadur, ^ the crow of pride again laid the 
egg of conceit and exultation in his head. He cast down the honour 
which he would have acquired by his (forth-coming) engagements 
and promises into the dust of wretchedness. The amirs, taking 
Mahmud Shah with them, advanced in the direction of the fort of 
^Jakir. When they arrived on the bank of the river of Kalhar, 
they distributed the batteries (among themselves), and besieged the 
fort. When the morning raised the veil of darkness from the cheek 
of the sky, the whole army at once galloped into the battle-field, 
and whoever came out of the fort to give them battle, became at 
once food for their swords. When the greatness and grandeur of 
Mahmud Shah’s army were impressed on the minds of the enemy, and 
night came on, they gave up all idea of fighting, and took to flight; 
and owing to their evil destiny ^ the town of Kalhar was sacked. 

On hearing this news, Malik Shams-ud-din Tarmi, thanaddr 
of Mu^tafabad, came with the residents of that city to see the Sultan. 
The latter after waiting for two or three days in the town of Kalhar, 
and arranging the affairs of that territory, advanced towards ^ Kalapur 

1 This agrees generally with Firishtah ; but he adds that BahSdur boasted 
that he would have the lihuf-ba (public prayers) read in his own name, that 
same year, in AhmadabSd Bidar, and the next year in AhmadabSd Gujrat 
Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 541) says that Bahadur made an attack on the King’s 
baggage ”, but I cannot find any mention of this in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

2 The name is Jakir in the MSS. and^;^^ JSyglr in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah does not mention the place, but says that'the Sultan on hearing 
Bahfidur’s bragging, came from PlySda to Kalhar. 

3 Firishtah also says the town was sacked, but Col. Briggs does not mention 
the fact. 

4 The town is called K&lftpur in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and K&lshfir 
in the other MS.; but evidently both names are incorrect; the correct name is 
KolSpGr, and is used later on. 
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When he arrived in the village of ^ Salala, news was brought that 
Bahadur having come out of the fort of ^ Panala had marched 
towards Kolapur ; and had with a mistaken idea got a body of men 
to join him, and was preparing for strife and bloodshed. After 
receiving this news, when (the Sultan) by successive marches arrived 
in the vicinity of Kolapur, most of Bahadur’s troops separated from 
him, and joined the service of Mahmiid Shah. Bahadur then fled, 
and betook himself to a corner. Mahmud Shah, with the advice of 
the amirs, sent Malik ^ Fakhr-ul-mulk and 'Ain-ul-mulk to take 
charge of the fort of Panala and its neighbourhood ; and decided that 
he would spend the rainy season in Kolapur, till the bushes of the 
enmity and tree of the rebellion of Bahadur should be totally up¬ 
rooted. When Bahadur received information of this, his eye of hope 
became blind, and he fell from the zenith of pride down to the 
nadir of humility. He then again sent a petition by the hand of 
Khwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah Tabriz!, and prayed that an * agreement 

1 Apparently not mentioned by Firishtah. 

2 It wa.s according to Firishtah the strongest fort in that part of the 

country ; and Bahadur had taken shelter in it, when he was frightened on 
hearing the news of the capture of the forts of Mirich and Kalhar. He now came 
out, because the Sultan did not at once proceed to besiege it; but went to 
view the sea, and the port of Dabul. Firishtah says that when Mahmud Shah 
went to see the sea and the port of Dabul, Bahsdur came rapidly to Kolapur 
with the intention of blocking the road and giving battle ; but when he saw 
the pomp and grandeur of Mahmud Shah's army, he again became frightened 
and fled. Bahadur’s belief that the Sultan was too weak to engage him is 
apparently referred to by NizSm-ud-din by the use of the words cLtb . 

3 Firishtah calls him in 

the lith. ed., but Col. Briggs calls him Khwajah Jahan, governor of the fort of 
Purenda. Firishtah also joined uXUfl jJ Aux, with 

Fakbr-ul-mulk and ‘Ain-ul-mulk, but Col. Briggs does not mention either 
‘Ain-ul-mulk or Main* I^Sn. 

* Firishtah says that the qaulmma was to bear the sacred seal ( 
i.e., of the Sult§n) and also the seals of Malik QSsim Barid Turk, and other 
chief men. It may be mentioned that throughout the narrative of the expedi¬ 
tion against Bahadur GIlSnT, and in fact of the whole reign, both in the accounts 
of Ni?Rm-ud-din and Firishtah, there are indications of Mahmud Shah being 
a puppet in the hands of QSsim Barid and other nobles. There are attempts 
made to show that he had great power and grandeur, but it appears also that 
he could do nothing without the concurrence of QSsim Barid and his associates 
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{qaulmma) might be sent to him by the hand of the vazlrs, so that 
1 he might, with assurance of safety, come and attend on His Majesty ; 
and for the remainder of his life never transgress the path of obedience. 
MahmM Shah accepted the prayer in order to put down the flames 
of disturbance ; and sent the qaulndma. Siiwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah 
again represented that if 2 Sharf-ul-^Ulama Sadr Jahan and Qadi 
Zain-ud-din Hasan should also go with the ^ learned men, it would be 
the cause of greater faith in the wild () Bahadur. (The 
Sultan) ordered that these revered men should accompany the ^ vazlrs. 
When the vazirs and noble men arrived near Bahadur (they found) 
a deep river (in front of them). First of all KJiwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah 
and ^ Khwajah Majd-ud-din crossed the river, and described the 
graciousness of the Sultan, and the coming of the vazirs. 

Bahadur’s resolution was again changed, and his evil destiny 
did not permit that he should keep his feet of grace straight in the 
path of goodness. The two Khwajahs came back, and stated to the 
vazirs how the matter stood. ® liiiadam Khan who had the reins 
of the affairs in his grasp of authority, and Qutb-ul-mulk then 
crossed the river, and went to Bahadur ; and they did everything that 
was possible in the way of advice. Bahadur welcomed the arrival 
of the Khans with all honour and respect, but as his mind had 
become darkened, it did not at all become clear by the polishing of 

^ There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 

other has 

The lith. ed. has hjy appears to 

me to be the best, and I have accepted it, 

2 He is called in one MS. and in the lith. ed. ; but in the other 

MS. he is called or cUaH Firishtah calls him . 

8 Both MSS. have UIx, but the lith. ed. has hjj' 

* The MSS. have j U 

but the lith. ed. has ^ bj> b* 

S According to Firishtah he had come with Khwfijah Na‘mat*ul-lah> 
bearing BahSdur's petitions. 

® This name is doubtful. It is (apparently a mistake for 

in one MS., and ^^1^ in the other. It is in the lith. ed., and 

in Firishtah. 
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their precepts. When they returned ^Makbdum A‘zam, Sadr 
Jahan and Qadi Zain-ud-din Hasan also went, and did not refrain 
from giving him advice. But as he had fallen a hundred farsaJ^s 
away from the path of truth, good fortune did not come to his aid ; 
and wishing only to waste time, he said that if Mahmud Shah should 
march towards the fort of Mirich, this slave (that is he himself) would 
come there and render him homage. 

* After the vazlrs had returned, the Sultan summoned Malik 
Fatbr-ul-mulk from the fort of Panala, and having, with the consent of 
the amir8 conferred on him a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt, 
sent him to effect the destruction of Bahadur. Malik Fakbr-ul-mulk 
proceeded by successive marches ; and when he arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of BahMur, he on the following day marched forward with 
his army arrayed for battle. Bahadur met him with great pride and 
self-confidence, and began to act with great gallantry. But suddenly 
an ^ arrow, discharged from the bow-string of destiny struck him 
on the side ; and Zain Khan with the blood-letting blade of his lance, 
hurled him from the saddle to the ground ; and cut off his head which 
had been filled with so much pride, and sent it to the Sultan. This 
victory was the result of the skilful work of Malik Fakbr-ul-mulk 
and Zain Khan ; and it gave much pleasure and happiness to all 


1 He is called jn one MS., and in the lith. ed. In 

the other MS. he is called, apparently by mistake, only He was 

called something else before; see note 2, page 124. Firishtah, however, calls 
him in both places. 

2 Firishtah's account agrees generally, but he says that Mahmud Shah, 

i.€., having no other alternative, or being unable to induce BahSdur 
to submit) sent for Malik Fakbr-ui*iuulk. He also says that Qutb-ul-mulk 
and others accompanied Fakhr*ul-mulk from Panala; but Mahmud Shah sent 
Qu4b-ul-mulk back to go on with the siege of PanSla, for fear that BahSdur 
might advance in that direction and the trouble might be prolonged. Firishtah 
also says that BahSdur had two thousand horsemen, most of whom were 
GilanTs and MazandarSnTs, and ‘Iraqis, and KhurasSnTs, and fifteen thousand 
infantry, and many cannon and muskets. 

3 Firishtah says he died () on being struck by the arrow, but 
somewhat inconsistently adds, that Zain Khan, brother of Fakbr-ul-mulk, and 
according to another statement Main ^Sn cast him down from his saddle by 
striking him with his lance. 
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classes, high and low. At the time of the return of Malik Faldbr-ul- 
mulk, the Sultan sent the amirs and the troops and all the retainers 
to welcome him ; and ^ conferred on him the title of Khwajah Jahan; 
and in the same majliSy a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt 
and an ‘Arab horse and an elephant were bestowed on him ; and the 
horses and weapons which Bahadur had brought as tribute were 
conferred on Zain Khan. 

Two or three days after the victory (the Sultan) entered the 
fort of Panala and sent 2 Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk from there to the island 
(of Goa), so that he might take possession of it by transfer from 
Bahadur ; and send all BahMur’s property and equipage; and bring 
Malik Sa‘id his brother to the court, after giving him assurance of 
royal favour. After some days, ‘Ain-ul-mulk came back, bringing 
Malik Sa‘id with him. He also passed before the eyes of the Sultan 
fifty elephants and three hundred ‘Arab horses and much money 
and other things belonging to Bahadur. As marks of loyalty were 
patent on the forehead of Malik Sa‘id he received the title of Bahadur 
Malik in the same majlis (t.e., in the majlis in which he was pre¬ 
sented before the Sultan). The properties and territories of Bahadur 
were, with the advice and concurrence of the vazlrSy entrusted to 
‘Ain-ul-mulk ; and the Sultan returned towards the capital. When 
he arrived in the town of Bijapur, he halted in a ^garden house 
which had been built by Khwajah Jahan Fakhr-ul-mulk ; and spent 
two or three days there in pleasure and enjoyment. The Khwajah 
offered as tribute handsome and valuable things and ‘Arab horses. 


1 Both Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah had been giving him the title of 
I^wSjah Jahftn from a time anterior to this. Firishtah does not say that the 
title of I^wajah JahSn was conferred on him after this victory, but the word 
Mald)dum, which appears to be an entirely Dakin! honorific, was added to 
his title. 

2 He is called Malik * Ain-ul-mulk Kan* fin! in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 643) calls him Mullik Ein-ool-Meolk Geelany. He is 
said to have been sent to the port of Goa. 

« Firishtah says the garden was called KfilftbSgh, and it had been planted 
by Malik-ut'tujjflr MahmOd GSwan ^wajah JahSn, and not by Fayjr-ul-mulk 
^wSjah Jahan, as stated by NizSm-ud-d!n. He also says that the Sul^ftn 
visited it at the invitation of Yusuf ‘Adil ^5n, after sending the camp on to 
the capital; and the tribute was offered by Yusuf ‘Adil KhSn, 
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more than can be contained in the desire of anybody, and was 
exalted by the gift of a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt. 

On his arrival at the capital, the Sultan on the advice of the 
armrs showed favour to the ambassadors of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, 
and bestowed ‘Arab horses on them. He also conferred on them 
double of what was the customary (remuneration) of ambassadors. 
He also made over to the vakils ^ five maunds of pearls of the weight 
of Delhi, and five elephants and one jewelled dagger as presents 
(to Sultan Mahmud Gujrati). He sent for Kamal Khan and Safdar 
Khan' and all the adherents of Sultan Mahmud, whom Bahadur had 
kept in imprisonment, to his presence, and granted favours and 
benefactions to them, and gave them permission to go back to 
Gujrat. He also ordered that the twenty ships belonging to Sultan 
Mahmud, which Bahadur had looted should be made over to the 
Sultan’s servants, so that the chain of inherited friendship and 
alliance might be strengthened. 

^It has been narrated before, that in the early days of the 
Sultan’s reign, all freshness and beauty had departed from the trees 

1 Firishtah also mentions these presents. 

2 It appears from Firishtah, that the defeat and death of Bahadur GTlSnT, 
and the events connected with them, took place on or before 901 a.h., 1495 
A.D. ; and NizRin-ud-d n says that Sultan Mahmud died in 927 a.h., while 
Firishtah .says that he died in 928 a.h. Col. Briggs has 924 a.h., 1518 a.d., 
so that there was a period of 23 or 26 years between these events. Nizfim-ud- 
din passes over the account of what happened in the course of these years in 
about fifteen lines of the lith. ed. Firishtah gives a more detailed account. 
According to him, Qutb-ul-mulk Hamadanf, who became the founder of the 
Qutb ShahT dynasty was made tarafdar of Warangal, and got Hasanabsd 
Gulbarga and Saghir with their dependencies as his fief. At the same time the 
Sultan was informed that the inansabdars were the cause of the strength of the 
great arritrs, and of the latter rising in rebellion; and therefore except the 
mansabdar amirs, all other mamahddrs were taken away from Dastur Dinar 
and were joined to the royal army. It may be mentioned, in explanation, that 
all commanders of less than five hundred were inansabdars; and those of five 
hundred and more were amirs. Dastur Dinar was aggrieved at the mansabdars 
being taken away from him, and raised the standard of revolt, and took forc¬ 
ible possession of a part of Tilang, which was contiguous to Gulbarga. The 
SultSn demanded help from Yusuf ‘Adil l^an, and he oame and joined the 
Sul^n and Qasim Barfd ; and they fought with Dastur Dinar and ‘AzTz-ul-mulk 
and all the Habshfs and Dakinls who had joined him, near the town of Mahindrl 
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of the garden of Sultan Mahmud Shah, owing to the assassination of 
Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk, and the flight of Nizam-ul-mulk and ‘Imad-ul- 

{Col. Briggs calls the place Myndurgy ; and says, in a note, that it is situated 
near Akulkote); and Dastur Dinar was defeated, chiefly by the manly exertions 
of Yusuf ‘Adil ^ftn. He was taken prisoner, and was ordered by the SultSn 
to be put to death ; but he was not only pardoned, but restored in his govern¬ 
ment, at the intercession of Yusuf ‘Adil lOiSn. Some of the rebels took shelter 
in the fort of Saghlr, but it was seized, and made over to Yusuf ‘Adil j^an. 

In 902 A.H., Yusuf (^ulam Dakin! and Tughrish Kh5n Dakini and Mirzfi 
Shams-ud-din (the first two are called Yoosoof Deccany and Yoorish IChan by 
Col. Briggs) entered into a conspiracy to destroy Qfisim Barid; but the latter 
-coming to know of it put them all to death. The Sultan also helped to extinguish 
the flames of slaughter and pillage ; but he was so angry with Qnsim Band and 
the other Turks, that he would not, for one month, take their nalams ; and at 
last, at the intercession of Shah Muhibb-ul-lah, he was induced with great reluc¬ 
tance to pardon them. After this the SultRn sank again into drunkenness and 
debauchery, so that his greatness and grandeur completely passed away from 
the minds of the people. 

In 903 A.H., Mahmud Shah asked the daughter of Yusuf ‘Adil lOian, Bibi 
Satl, by name, who was one year old for his son Ahmad who was four years of age. 
This was child marriage in excelcis. Col. Briggs does not give the age of the 
bride, but calls her “ the infant daughter of Yoosoof Adil Khan”. The age of 
the bridegroom, he says, was fourteen years. The marriage, it was arranged, 
would take place at Hasanabad Gulbarga; and it was arranged that when the 
bride would attain the age of ten years she should be sent to the Shahzada. 
While the marriage festivities were still in progress, Dastur Dinar and Yusuf ‘Adil 
^gn had a dispute about the fief of Gulbarga, the former arguing that BijSpur 
up to the bank of the Bithura (BimS) should belong to Yusuf ‘Adil Kliftn, and 
Gulbarga and Annatgir as far as the boundary of Tilang should belong to hini 
(Col. Briggs has Koolburga, Sagur and Etgeer); and the latter that HasanabSd, 
Gulbarga, Aland, Ganjauti and Kalian should belong to him, so that his territory 
should abut on that of the SultSn. A battle was fought between the two 
contestants, and their partisans, in the neighbourhood of Ganjauti. Yusuf 
‘Adil IGiSn was victorious, and became very powerful, so that even the Sul^gn 
could not sit on the throne in his presence. Then the nobles retired to their 
fiefs; and QSsim Barid returned, and became vakil as before; and now his 
power became so great that the SultSn without his permission could not get even 
a drink of water when he was thirsty. 

In 904 A.H., Yusuf ‘Adil KhSn led an army against Dastur DInSr ; and the 
latter fled from Hasan&bftd Gulbarga; and at the suggestion of Qgsim Barid 
went to Malik Alpnad Ni?ftm-ul-mulk, who rendered him much help. Yusuf 
‘Adil fOiftn being unable to withstand them hastened to AhmadftbSd Bldar. 
The Sult&n wrote to Malik Alpiad NiipSm-ul-mulk and directed him not to assist 
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mulk ; and the hearts of the amirs had become estranged from him. 
At this time, when he returned from camp, and took up his residence 


Dastur Dinar. Malik Ahmad Ni?am-ul-mulk complied with this, but prayed 
that the SultSn would direct Yusuf ‘Adil ^an not to molest Dastur Dinar. 
Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, at a hint from the SultSn forbore from causing further 
molestation to Dastur DinSr. 

In 910 A.H., Qasim Barld died; and his son Amir Barld dispossessed the 
Sultan of the little power which he still possessed. In the same year Yusuf 
‘Adil 1^5n fought a battle with Dastur Dinar; and defeated him, and 
put him to death. He then took possession of all his 6efs, and had the 
m^uiba read in his own name, according to the tenets of the Shi^a faith in 
Bijapur. This made him very unpopular with all the people of the Dakin ; 
and Mahmud Shah wrote letters through Amir Barid to Malik Qutb-ul-mulk 
Hamadanl and Fath-ul lah ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and I^udawand I^fin Habshi, 
about Yiisuf ‘Adil Khan’s rebellion, and his acceptance of the tenets of the 
Rawdfiz (Shi‘as); and asked them to come immediately to help to destroy Yiisuf 
‘Adil lOian. Qutb-ul-mulk Hamadanl came with all the amirs of Tilang; but 
the others sent exciises. The Sultan find Amir Barld wrote in some anxiety 
to Ahmad Niz5m-ul-mulk Bahrl, and asked for his help. He and Malik FaW)r- 
ul-mulk Dakini I^wajah JahSn came very quickly with a large army. Yusuf 
‘Adil Kh5n did not think it advisable to meet them. He made Saghir Hasanft- 
bfid and Aland over to Darya Khan and Fakhr-ul-mulk Turk; and sent his 
infant son Isma‘il with Kamal l^an and other trustworthy nobles, with 
elephants and treasures to Bijapur so that they might govern the country from 
that fort. He himself with five thousand horsemen started for BerSr. The 
Sultan and Amir Barld, with those who had come to their assistance pursued 
him, till Yiisuf *Adil ^an reached Kawil, where Fath-ul-lah ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
was encamped. The latter said that it would not be advisable to fight with 
the SultSn ; and advised Yusuf ‘Adil l^an to go for a time to Burhanpur, till 
he could arrange matters. Yusuf ‘Adil IQian accepted this advice, and went 
to BurhSnpur. Then Fath-ul-lah ‘Imad-ul-mulk wrote to Ahmad NizSm-ul- 
mulk Bahrl, etc., that Amir Barld wanted to destroy Yusuf Adil l^&n, and 
if he succeeded in doing this, he having the Sult-an with him would become very 
powerful and would crush them all. They should therefore go away to their 
own territories. They accepted this advice and started. The next day Fath- 
ul-lah ‘Imfid-ul-mulk submitted a representation to the Sul^Sn and advised 
him to pardon Yusuf ‘Adil ^an, and to go back to the capital. The Sultan 
at the instigation of Amir Barld did not accept this advice, but wanted to march 
with Amir Band to BijSpur. Yiisuf ‘Adil ^an, hearing all that had happened, 
came with lightning speed and joined Fath-ul-lah ‘Im5d-ul-mulk. They then 
marched against the Sultfin’s camp. Amir Barid, seeing that he would not be 
able to withstand them, returned with the Sul^fin to Abmad&bad Bldar. 

9 
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in Bldar, and the sarddrs went to their respective places, even the 
little power and the small grandeur which had been left passed away* 

In 912 A.H., * Yusuf *Adil ^5n and Fath-ul-lah ‘ImSd-ul-mulk and 
Fa^r-ul-mulk DakinT I^wajah Jahan died and their sons succeeded them. 
Amir Barid tried to seize Bijapur but all his efforts were unsuccessful. 

In 918 A.H., Qutb-ul-mulk HamadSni declared his independence, and 
removed the name of the Sultan from the but he secretly sent five 

thousand huns every month to the Sultan. 

In 920 A.H., Amir Barid raised a large army with the royal treasures, and 
taking the SultSn with him, marched to Gulbarga, and took it from the pos¬ 
session of Isma‘il *Adil I^fin ; and made it over to the adopted son of Dastur 
Dlnir, who had the name of Jahangir l^an and whom he gave the title of 
Dastur-ul-mulk. The latter collected an army, and recovered all the forts on 
his side of the Pithora (or the Bima river), from Saediir to Naldrug which had 
been in the possession of his father. Amir Barid then crossed the river with 
reinforcements from Malik Ahmad Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri and Qutb-ul-mulk, 
and marched to Bijapur. Isma‘Il ‘Adil l^an gave him battle near Bijapur; 
and completely defeated him, so that he fled from the battlefield. The Sultan 
fell from his horse, and remained helpless on the battlefield with his son, Ahmad 
IQiSn. Ismail ‘Adil lOian, however, treated him with great respect, and wanted 
to take him to BijSpur; but he remained in the town of Aland, where he was 
treated for his wounds. After a short time he went with Ismail ‘Adil Kli§n 
to HasanSbad Gulbarga, the latter made over his sister, who had already been 
betrothed to him, to Shahzada Ahmad Khan. The SultSn then marched with 
three or four thousand Mughal horsemen, whom he obtained from Ismail 
‘Adil KhSn, to Ahmadabad Bldar. Amir Barid evacuated the capital, and 
retired to the fort of Urisa (Col. Briggs has Ousa). But soon after that, the 
officers of Isma‘il ‘Adil IKhan heard that Amir Barid had combined with BurhSn 
Ni?Sm-ul-mulk Bahri, and was advancing with a great army ; and they returned 
to BijSpur in all haste. Amir Barid theii came back to the capital; and treated 
the SultSn with even greater strictness and harshness than before, on account 
of his alliance with Isma‘il ‘Adil IQiSn. The Sultan being unable to bear this 
treatment fled to *Ala-ud-din ‘ImSd-ul-mulk at KSwil (Col. Briggs says he went 
to Gavul in Berar). ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ImSd-ul-mulk received him with respect, 
and marched with him to crush Amir Barid. The latter took shelter in tho 
fort ; and sent men to Burhan Ni?5m-ul-mulk, who sent KhwSjah Jahan to 
assist him. Amir Barid then sallied out to give battle; and ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ImSd- 
ul-mulk met him, but the SultSn was bathing at the time. ‘Ala-ud-din 
‘ImSd-ul-mulk sent one of his principal men to summon the Sult-5n; and the 
latter told the SultSn that a man who engages himself in bathing at such a 
time becomes a subject of ridicule to his people. The Sultan became very angry 
at this rebuke, and galloped off to Amir Barid’s army. ‘A13.-ud-d!n ‘ImSd-ul- 
mulk then retired to his own country; and Amir Barid re-entered the capita) 
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Malik Barid became so powerful, that he left no one before ( cAj 
) him, (i.e.j probably to attend on him); and having 
strengthened the entrances and exits, did not permit that he should 
come out of his harem. He took the management of affairs into his 
own hand ; and left Mahmud Shah nothing but the name of Sultan. 
Mahmud Shah wrote something about this to Hmad-ul-mulk. The 
latter sent a reply to the effect that if His Majesty would come to 
Kawil, this slave (i.e., he himself) would perform the duties of service, 
and would give a fresh splendour and currency to the affairs of the 
saltanat. Mahmud Shah then, with such pretexts as he could think 
of, fled to Kawil. Malik ‘Imad-ul-mulk welcomed his arrival, with 
respect and honour ; and advanced with a large following to crush 
^ Malik Barid. ^When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Bidar, Malik Barid, having equipped his army came forward 
to meet him. At the time when the armies were facing each other, 
the slave, who was the head of ‘Imad-ul-mulk^s tribesmen sent a 
message to the Sultan, that His Majesty should now mount, as the 
time of the battle had come. It so happened that at that time 
Mahmud Shah was engaged in washing his head. TmM-ul-mulk’s 
slave said that when the Sultan was so negligent at the time of the 
battle, there was no doubt that it was a sign of misfortune. 


with the Sultan, and placed the latter in such strict confinement that it was 
impossible for him again to attempt to escape. Firishtah is rather inconsistent 
in describing the last days of Mahmud Shah. He says first that ho 
djj ^ i.e., he was not counted among the dead or 

among the living ; but later on he says that he and his son, who were both weak 
in intellect and indolent, were contented with^;^ j j j j 
i.e,, with wine and mistresses and cup bearers and their throne and palace. 

Firishtah places the death of Mahmud Shah on the 4th Mil Hijjah, 924 
A.H., (Col. Briggs has 928 a.h., October 21, 1618), and says that he reigned for 
37 years and 20 days. 

This is a very long note; but I have thought it necessary to give some 
account of the last years of the reign. 

1 Both the MSS. have tSU, The lith. ed. has without any 
prefix. It appears however from Firishtah that Malik QSsim Band died in 
910 A.H., and was succeeded by his son, Amir Barid, 

9 This is mentioned by Firishtah among the incidents of the year 920 

A.H. 
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Couplet: 

Whoe’er doth ignorance and indolence adopt, 

His foot from the ground will fall, and his work from his 
hand. 

These words appeared to be insolent to the Sultan. He then 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the army of Malik Barld ; and 
made a complaint about the slave of Tmad-ul-mulk. Tmad-ul-mulk 
seeing what had happened returned to KawiL After this, life became 
so miserable to the Sultan, that the maid-servants of Malik Band 
carried his water and food to him, till in the year 927 a.h., he 
departed from this difficult lower world. The period of his reign was 
forty years and two months and three days. 

An account of the reign of Ahmad Shah, 

SON OF MahmCd Shah. 

1 In the year 927 a.h., Malik Barid placed Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
son of Mahmud Shah, on the throne, in the city of Bidar, with the 
concurrence and advice of the amirs and l^dns; but he left only 
the name of bddshdh to him ; and kept him (confined) in his house. 
The amirs all took up their residences in their jdglrs; and were all 
independent of one another. The name of bddshdh was given to 

1 Firishtah says that Amir Barid placed Ahmad Shah on the throne, 
because he had only a small territory and only three or four thousand horse¬ 
men ; and he was afraid that otherwise the rulers of the neighbouring countries 
would be tempted to seize AhmadftbSd Bidar. He also says that the Sultan, 
like his father, was satisfied with sensual pleasures. As the stipend given to 
him by Amir Barid did not suffice for his expenses, he broke up the jewelled 
Orown of the Bahmanis, which was valued at four hundred thousand hUna 
(Col. Briggs says in a note £1,60,000); and sold the gems secretly. When 
Amir Barid became aware of this, he put many musicians and others, who were 
in the palace, to death; and tried to get back the jewels; but was unsuccessful, 
as the men who had bought them, had fled to Bijanagar and other places. 

The Sultan sent men secretly to IsmA'Il ‘Adil ]^an, and complained of the 
hardships he suffered at the hands of Amir Barid. Isma‘il ‘Adil Kh8n sent an 
ambassador with presents, and sent some verbal messages, but the Sultan died 
before the ambassador could arrive. 

Firishtah says that Ahmad Shah died in 927 a.h., after a reign of two 
years and one month. Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 554) has the same year, but he 
reduces the duration of the reign to two years only. 
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poor oppressed Ahmad Shah for a period of two years and one month. 
He died in the year 929 a.h. 

An account of the reign of Sultan ‘AlI-ud-dIn,! son 
OF MAHMtTD ShAH. 

When the poor and helpless Ahmad Shah died, Malik Barid^ 
with the concurrence of the amirs took ‘Ala-ud-din, the brother 
of Ahmad Shah by the hand ; and made him the bddshdh. He 
kept him (confined) in the house as he had kept his brother. The 
nobility of the nature and the high spirit of the prince, however, 
incited him to collect men round him, and to give fresh life to the 
ancient customs and rules ; and like his great ancestors to conquer 
fresh territory. Malik Barid coming to know of this in concert with 
Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and ‘Imad-ul-mulk, 
son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk and ‘Adil Khan, son of *Adil Khan Sawai, 
took away the name of saltanat from him. He in truth released 
him from bondage and confinement; and raised his brother in his 
place. The period of his reign, which was passed in confinement 
and imprisonment, was one year and eleven months. 

I He is called the son of Mahmud Shah in the MSS. as well as in the lith. 
ed. In the heading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, he is described as the son of 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani. There is nothing said about his parentage in the 
account of his reign. In Col. Briggs’s translation there is no mention of King 
Alla-ood-Deen’s father. It appears however that Mahmud had three sons, 
Ahmad Shah, ‘Ala-ud-din and Wali-ul-lah, and they were raised to the throne 
one after the other, but none of them had any real power. 

According to Firishtah Amir Barid kept the throne unoccupied for fourteen 
days; but after that, for the same reason as before, he did not himself mount 
it, but placed *Ala-ud-dIn on it. The latter, who was brave and intelligent 
and knew that his predecessors had ruined themselves by indulgence in wine 
and sensual pleasures, abstained from them; and exerted himself to effect the 
destruction of Amir Barid and the others, who had seized his ancestral dominion. 
With this object he flattered and conciliated Amir Barid. At the same time 
he collected a body of men for the assassination of Amir Barid; and kept them 
conceeded in the palace. They were to seize Amir Barid and his associates 
when they came to offer their salutations on the morning of the first day of the 
month. When they came near the SultSn’s apartment, one of the men who 
was hiding happened to sneeze. The plot was discovered. The conspirators 
were tortured and put to death; and the Sul^Sn was imprisoned and soon after 
put to death. His reign extended to two years and three months. 
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An account of the reign of Sultan WalI-ul-lah, 

SON OF MahmCd Shah. 

When^ Malik Barid, son of Barid, gave Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
freedom from the imprisonment of sovereignty, he brought his brother, 
who had the name of Wali-ul-lah, and appended the name of Sultan 
to him. He however without hesitation entered the Sultan’s harem, 
and no one had the power to forbid him. Going there he conceived 
a passion for the Sultan’s wife; and his evil passion led him to 
administer poison to Wali-ul-lah; and to take the latter’s wife to 
himself. The period of his (i.e., Wali-ul-lah’s)^ imprisonment did not 
reach a year. 

An account of the reign of^ Kal1m-ul-lah, 

SON OF MahmCd Shah. 

After Sultan Wali-ul-lah had drunk the sharhat of martyrdom 
from the hand of * Malik Barid; and after this nefarious deed had 
been perpetrated, the helpless Kalim-ul-lah was made Sultan; and 
he was kept under guard like his brother in the city of Bidar. 

1 Both MSS. leave out the word Malik before the second Barid. Of course 
the father was Qasim Barid, and the son Amir Barid. 

2 According to Firishtah Wali-uMah reigned as a puppet in Amir Barid’s 
hand for three years. He also like his brother tried to secure freedom. After 
this, Amir Barid confined him in his harem. The latter then conceived a 
passion for the Sultan’s wife; and effected his death ; and then took his wife 
to himself. 

2 Firishtah also in the heading of his account of Sultan Kalim-ul-lah’a 
reign calls the latter the son of SultSn MahmQd Bahmani; but at the end of 
his account of the reign of Sultan Wali-ul-lah, calls SultBn Kalim-ul-lah, 
daughter’s son of Yusuf *Adil Shfih. This is incorrect, because it was Al^mad 
ShSh the eldest son of Mahmud Shdh, and not Mahmud Shah himself, who 
married the daughter of Yusuf *Adil Shah. Col, Briggs makes the same mistake 
at the commencement of the account of Kulleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny where 
he describes the latter as *‘The son of Ahmud Shah by the daughter of 
Yoosoof Adil Shah”. It will be seen from the account of the events of the 
year 903 a.h. in footnote, page 128, and also from Col. Briggs’s History (vol. II, 
page 658) that it was Ahmud Shah who was married to the daughter of Yoosoof 
Adil Shah. 

* Both MSS. have jt, without any reference to Malik Barld’s 

parentage; but the Hth. ed. has jb 
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^ When the curtain of agreement was raised from the face of the affairs 
of the amirsy ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawili went to the aid of Muhammad 
IQian son of ‘Adil Khan the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, and, 
after fighting with Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik Barid and Khudawand 
Khan and all the amirs of the Deccan ran away. Three hundred 
elephants and a hundred horses and a large quantity of arms fell 
into the hands of the Dakini armies. ‘Imad-ul-mulk fled to Asir 
and Burhanpur. But in the end, with the help of Sultan BahMur 
(of Gujrat), he regained possession of his dominions. In the year 
935 A.H., he read the Khutba in the name of Sultan Bahadur in the 
towns and parganas of his territories. Again at the invitation of 
*Imad-ul-mulk, Sultan Bahadur invaded the Deccan. As Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Malik Barid and the other amirs were not strong enough 
to withstand him, they in their helplessness, read the Khutba in the 
name of Sultan Bahadur in Ahmadnagar and all the provinces of the 
Deccan. The provinces of the Deccan then came into the possession of 
2 four amirs \ viz., Nizam-ul-mulk, ‘Adil Khan, Qutb-ul-mulk and 

1 Firishtah does not mention these conflicts among the amirs at all. 
His account of the reign of Sultan KalTm-ul-lah is entirely different from that 
of Nizam-ud-din. He says that in 932 a.h. BSbar came from KSbul; and 
took possession of Delhi. Isma il ‘Adil Shah, Burhan Nizam Shah Bahri and 
Quli Qutb Shah all sent petitions to him expressing their attachment to him. 
Sultan KalTm-ul-lah on hearing this also sent an ambassador in disguise to 
Babar, offering the territory of BerSr and Daulatabad to him if he would free 
him from the bondage in which he was kept. Babar was too busy elsewhere, 
and could not pay any heed to this petition. When the news of his having sent 
the petition became known, SultSn Kalim-ul-lah, considering it necessary for 
his safety, fled in 934 a.h, to IsmaUl ‘Adil Sh&h, who at that place is described 
as his (maternal uncle), at Bijapur. The latter, according to the lith. ed., 
attempted to seize him. (Col. Briggs, however, says that he was received honour¬ 
ably.) He then escaped with eighteen horsemen to Burhftn NizSm Shah 
Bahri at Ahmadnagar. BurhSn Nizam Sh&h received and treated him with 
royal honours, till Shah T^fiir (on whom be the mercy of God) forbade him 
to do so; and explained that such conduct was highly impolitic for him. After 
that Burhan Ni^fim Sh&h discontinued receiving SuH&n KalTm-ul-lah, who after 
that died at Ahmadnagar, either by poison being given to him, or by a natural 
death. 

2 Firishtah mentions five dynasties instead of Ni^ftm-ud-dTn’s four; 
viz», ‘Adil ShShl, NizSm Sh&hT, Qutb ShShl, ‘ImSd ShSht and BarTd ShShf, 
Mr. Sewell (page 106) also mentions five d 3 aia 8 ties, viz,, the “ Adil Sh&hs of 
Bij&pur ,. . .; the BarTd Sh&hs of Bldr or Ahmadabad; the Imfid ShShs of 
BirSr; the Nizfim Sh&hs of Ahmadnagar and the Qutb Sh&hs of Golkonda*'. 
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Malik Barid ; and up to this day which is in the year 1002 A.H., the 
rule of the Deccan is vested in these four dynasties. And something 
of their conditions will now be narrated. 

SECTION 11. 'THE NIZSM-UL-MULK'I LINE OR DYNASTY. 

An account of Nizam-ul-mulk BahrI. 

He was a slave of Brahman descent. His name had been 
^ jj (Bhareu); and by change of letters, he was called Bahri. 

^His son Ahmad, who had in his head an ambition to rule, com¬ 
menced hostilities, the vazlrs of Sultan Kalira-ul-lah made Nizam-ul- 
mulk Bahri a prisoner, and drawing a pencil across his eyes, ulti- 

1 Firishtah begins with an account of the ‘Adil Shaht line, and then goes on 
with the Nizam ShShis. The title of the section is not giv'on in the text-edition. 

* Bhareu may be a corruption of Bhairo, which again is a corruption of 
Sanskrit Bhairav^a (lit. terrible) one of the names of the god Siva. Firishtah 
(lith. ed.) says that Malik Nayib Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri’s name was 
TimSbhat and his father’s name was Bhareu. Col Briggs (vol. Ill, p. 189) 
says his name was Timapa, son of Bhairoo. It is not clear to me why he was 
called Bhareu or Bahri which was his father’s name, and not Timabhat which 
was his own name. According to Firishtah, Timabhat and Bhareu were taken 
prisoners by the MusalmSns in Bijftnagar in the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahmani; 
and Bhareu’s name was changed to Hasan when he was enlisted among the 
Sultan’s slaves or guards. Ho was very intelligent, and so was sent to school 
with the prince who later became Muhammad Shah. In a short time he became 
well-known as Malik Hasan Bhareu ; but Muhammad Shah in his boyhood being 
unable to pronounce Bhareu changed it to Bahri; and he became known as 
Malik Hasan Babri. When Muhammad became the Sul^n, he made Malik 
Hasan BabrI a commander of one thousand horse; and the latter gradually 
rose to be Niz5m-ul-mulk Bahri; and by the favour of ^wajah JahSn GawSn 
was made taraJdUr of Tilang. In the text-edition it is • 

8 This is a very brief and incomplete and confused account. Firishtah’s 
account of the Nizam ShShi dynasty begins with the reign of Abmad NizSm 
Shfth. The murder qf N4Sm-ul-mulk is only incidentally mentioned in it, 
where it is said that when Abnaad N4Sm Shsh, after capturing a number of forts 
such as Jaund and Lahagar and Tangi, etc., was engaged in the siege of the 
fort of Band? Rftjpilrl, that he heard of the murder of his father. As this 
happened before 896 A.H., it could not have been the act of the vaztra of Sul^ftn 
Kallm-ul-lah, as stated erroneously in the text; but must have occurred in 
the reign of MabmOd Sh8h which extended from 887 a.h. to 924, 927 or 928 
A.H., according to different accounts. 
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mately put him to death. His rule had no stability, and has been 
narrated in the history of the Bahmanis. 

^ An account of Ahmad, son of Nizam-ul-mulk BahrI. 

* After the death of his father, Nizam-ul-mulk, he declared 
his independence, and having taken possession of the whole of the 
country of Junir, he laid the foundation of a grand city in the middle 
of it; and called it Ahmadnagar. He died after having ruled for 
forty years. As no comprehensive work containing particulars of 
the conditions of this dynasty, has come before my eyes, I am con¬ 
fining myself to this much. 

^An account of Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Ahmad. 

When Burhan sat in his father’s place,* Shah Tahir who was 
one of the wisest men of the age, came from Sultaniya’ in Traq to the 

1 Nizam-ud-din very frankly acknowledges that he did not come across 
any comprehensive history of the NizSm Shahi dynasty ; and he has, therefore, 
made a very brief statement about Ahmad Nizam-ul-mulk. The latter, however, 
ruled for forty years and an account of his reign extends over about ten pages 
of the lith. ed. of Firishtah and about twenty-one pages of Col. Briggs’s transla¬ 
tion. It would be impossible for me to add much to Nizam-ud-din’s account 
without unduly increasing the volume of this work. I may say, however, that 
Ahmad Nizam-ul-mulk died in 914 a.h., 1518 a.d., leaving his son Burhan, 
a boy seven years of age, as his successor. 

2 The words ^llaj vSaJ are in one MS. only, but not in 

the other or in the lith. ed. I have, however, inserted them in the text. 

8 Niz5m-ud-din’s account of the reign of Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk or Burhan 
Nizim Shflh, as Firishtah calls him, is very brief arid incomplete. The reign 
extended, according to Niz5m-ud-dm, to forty-eight years; and yet his narra¬ 
tive is confined to about nine lines of the lith. ed. Firishtah’s account extends 
over eighteen pages of the lith. ed., and Col. Briggs’s translation to about twenty- 
five pages. It is impossible for me to give even a brief summary of the events 
which occurred during this long period. I have, however, given a fairly com¬ 
prehensive translation of the narrative in the lith. ed. of Firishtah (in the next 
note) of the conversion of BurhSn Shfth and most of his subjects to the Shi‘a 
form of the religion which appears to have taken place in 944 a.h., 1539 a.d. ; 
as this is mentioned in the TabaqSt. The translation in Col. Briggs, vol. Ill, 
page 228, is rather short and does not mention many very curious and 
interesting particulars. 

* Firishtah begins with a long and detailed account of the previous history 
of Shfth T*bk. According to that Shfth Tfthir established himself in 926 a.h. 
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Deccan ; and became a companion and courtier of Burhan ; and making 
him adopt the Imdmia religion became his guide in religious matters. 


at SultSniya as a religious teacher. Shah Ismail §afvl, however, ordered him 
to be put to death. He then left Sultaniya in all haste ; and arrived at the 
port of Goa. From there, he went to Isma‘il ’Adil Shah at BijSpur; but that 
ruler had no use for anyone except swordsmen and warriors ; and so he did not 
show him any favour. Shah X^bir then started for the port of Chaul, in order 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Madina. On the way he halted at the fort 
of Parinda, where Mal^dum ^wajah Jahan Dakini received him with great 
honour and respect. It so happened that at this time Burhan Nizam Shah 
had sent his teacher Maulana Pir Muhammad ShirwSnT, on an embassy to 
^wajah Jahan; and he remained there for about a year as a pupil of Shah Tahir. 
By this time the fame of Shah Tahir’s learning had spread all over the Deccan ; 
and when Pir Muhammad came back to Ahmadnagar, and explained the reason 
of his long stay at Parinda, and dilated on Shah Tahir’s learning and wisdom 
Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, who was fond of the society of learned men, invited 
Shah T*hir to come to Ahmadnagar. He came, and was received with great 
honour, and began to give lessons to the learned men of the capital. Soon 
after this Shfthzada ‘Abd-ul-qSdir, eldest son of Burhan Niz5m*ul*mulk fell 
ill, and all the physicians were unable to effect his cure. Then Shah Tahir 
suggested that he would be able to cure the prince, if BurhSn Nizam-ul-mulk 
would make offerings to the twelve ImSms. Burhan agreed to do so, but 
Shih T®hir said that he did not suggest the making of offerings alone. He had 
something else in his mind, but he would disclose it only if BurhSn would pro¬ 
mise, that in the event of his suggestion not meeting with Burhan’s approval, 
he would allow him and his sons to depart to Mecca. Burh&n at once agreed, 
and bound himself by solemn oaths. Then Shah TShir inquired that if the 
prince was cured that night, would Burhan agree to read the ^utba in the 
name of the twelve Imams, and endeavcfur to give currency to the Shi‘a form 
of religion. BurhSn agreed. That night BurhSn sat by the side of the bed 
of *Abd-ul-q5dir ; and fell asleep, placing his head on the edge of the bed. Then 
he saw Muhammad and the twelve Imams in a dream; and the next morning 
‘Abd-ul-qadir was cured. After that ‘Abd-ul-qadir and his mother, Amina 
Blbf, and all the members of the royal family accepted the Shi‘a faith. BurhSn 
wanted that the names of the twelve ImSms should be inserted at once in the 
SJ^ba; but ShSh J^hir suggested that it would be better if he should convene 
an assembly, when the merits of the four religious sects of IslSm could be dis¬ 
cussed. The discussion continued for six months without much effect. BurhSn 
ShSh spoke to ShSh fShir; and said, he was unable to ascertain the superiority 
of any of the religious sects discussed. After further discussions, BurhSn ShSh 
described his dream at the time of prince *Abd-ul-qSdir’s illness. Then most 
of the members of the royal family and the great officers, etc., accepted the Shl*a 
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In the year 945 a.h., Sultan Bahadur Gujrati advanced to conquer 
the Deccan ; and having arrived in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, 
encamped at a place, which is known as Kalachabutra. Burhan came 
forward in the way of sincerity and service ; and did homage to him. 
The latter showed him favour ; and gave him an umbrella, and other 
insignia of royalty. They say that Sultan Bahadur said to Shah 
Tahir, “ Do not you accompany Burhan when he comes to me, so that 
there may be no derogation to your honour, for whenever Burhan 
comes to wait on me, he has to remain standing ; and as you are 
connected with him, you have also to follow his example, and remain 
standing Sultan Bahadur held Shah Tahir in great respect. 

As Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk received strength and support from 
Sultan Bahadur, he had the public prayer read, and coins struck in 
his own name. He ruled for forty-eight years. 


form of religion. Mulla PTr Muhammad and other learned men were angry and 
left the assembly. They then had a conference at Mulla Pir Muhammad’s 
house, where some one suggested that Shah Tshir should be seized and put to 
death ; but Mulla Pir Muhammad said that as long as Burhan Shah should 
be alive, they would not be able to effect their purpose. He suggested that 
BurhBn ShSh should be deposed ; and prince ‘Abd-ul-qadir placed on the throne ; 
after which Shah "yahir could bo executed. Then they surroimded the fort, 
in which the palace was located. Burhan Shah took measures for defending it ; 
but at the same time went to Shah Tahir, and explained the state of things. 
Shah fahir who was versed in divination told Burhan Shah to march out of 
the fort, when the rebels would at once submit. Burhan ShSh did so. Then 
Shah Tahir read a verse of the Quran over a handful of earth ; and threw it in 
the direction of the enemy ; and told the heralds to go close to the latter, and 
call out that all loyal subjects should immediately come under the shadow of 
the royal umbrella; and those who were disloyal [hardmkh.'^r) should follow 
Mulla Pir Muhammad. Immediately the amirs and the commanders of the 
anny and the soldiers came over to Burh&n Shfth ; while Mulla Pir Muhammed 
with a small number of soldiers went to his own house. He was seized by men 
who were sent by BurhSn Sh&h, and the latter ordered his execution; but, at 
the intercession of ShSh Tahir, the order of execution was cancelled, and he 
was kept in imprisonment in a fort for four years, after which, again at the 
intercession of Shfth T^bir, he was restored to favour. 

This is a long note, but I have inserted it, as it is very interesting in many 
ways. Col. Briggs has left the matter of the conversion of BurhSn Shfth and 
his subjects entirely out of his translation. 
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An account of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Burhan. 

After his father ^ he sat in the latter's place. It is related tradi¬ 
tionally that Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk became enamoured of a * prosti¬ 
tute, and married her. One day he asked her in private, what persons 
she had liked best, and pleased most, among the men who had visited 
her during the time that she had lived in her former way. She 
named four persons. He had all four of them seized, and gave orders 
for those helpless persons being put to death. That prostitute was 
called Amina and Husain Nizam-ul-mulk was born of her. 

1 According to Firishtah the succession was not without a contest. Husain 
Shfth, who was thirty years of age (Col. Briggs says incorrectly that he was in 
his thirteenth year), succeeded BurhSn Nizam Shah as being his eldest son. 
But ShahzSda ‘Abd-ul-qSdir, who had much honour in the sight of his father, 
did not agree to Husain Shah’s succession. He and the other princes left the 
palace, and two factions were formed, the foreigners and the Habshls joined 
Husain NizBm Shah ; and the Dakinis, Hindus and Musalmans, were on the 
side of the other princes. There was every likelihood of a civil war ; but Qasirn 
Beg Hakim succeeded in detaching four hundred or five hundred nilahdars 
and fjMwdladars from ‘Abd-ul-qadir’a party. Others joined Husain NizBm 
Shah; and ‘Abd-ul-qadir with some of his partisans fled to ‘Imad-ul-mulk in 
Berar. He died there. The other princes fled to Bijapur; and ‘Adil Shah 
espousing the cause of one of them, Shah Haidar, who was the son-in-law of 
Khwajah Jahan ruler of Parinda inarched to recover Sholapur; but Husain 
Nizam Shah attacked and captured the fort of Parinda. 

Afterwards ‘Adil ShSh espoused the cause of Mirftn Shah ‘Ali who was his 
cousin {*ammzdda ); but Husain Nizam Shah advanced with seven thousand 
horsemen, whom he obtained from Darya ‘Imad-ul-mulk, to Sholapur, which 
‘Adil ShBh was then besieging, and after a severe battle the Bijapur army was 
defeated. 

2 She is called a by NizSm-ud-d!n. She is ALot the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, and in Col. Briggs’s History (vol. Ill, p. 215), “ Ameena a 
dancing girl”. Firishtah says, Burhftn made her the chief of his harem; and 
from her he learned to drink intoxicating liquors; and, owing to this, Mukammal 
]|^Bn who was his vakil and vazlr during his minority, and had worked with zeal 
and ability, resigned his office. It is also mentioned by Firishtah that when 
in 931 A.H. BurhBn ShSh married Btbl Mariam, the sister of Isma‘!l ‘Adil 
ShBh, Bibt Amina did not treat her well; and she complained to her brother; 
and there was a war between BurhBn Ni?Bm-ul-mulk and his allies. Axnir 
Barld, and ‘Ala-ud-dtn Tm&d-ul-mulk on the one hand and Ismail ‘Adil Sh^h 
on the other in which TmBd-ul-mulk was defeated and retired in precipitation 
to KfiwXl; and BurhSn N4Bm-ul-mulk became unconscious, through heat and 
thirst; and was carried away in a pSlkl to Abmadnagar. 
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At that time ^ Ram Raj of Bijanagar, which in the Hindi language 
is known as ^ Bedbanagar, had acquired much strength and power. 
Husain Nizam-ul-mulk with ‘Adil Khan and Qutb-ul-mulk and 
Malik Band attacked him. ^ Ram Raj advanced to meet them with 

1 It appears from Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire—Vijayanagar,” p. 109, 
that Ram Raj or R5ma Raya, as Mr. Sewell calls him, was not the titular Raja 
of Vijayanagar. Sadftsiva, who succeeded Achyuta in 1542 a.d., was the Rsja 
de jure, but he “ was virtually a prisoner in the hands of RfimS Raya, the eldest 
of three brothers, at first nominally his minister, but afterwards independent ”. 

* * “ These three men held the government of 

the kingdom till 1565, when the empire was utterly overthrown by a confedera¬ 
tion of the five Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, already mentioned, at the 
battle of Talikota—so-called—and the magnificent capital was almost wiped out 
of existence.” It appears also from Mr. Sewell’s History, p. 184, note 1, that 
R5m5 Raya was married to a daughter of Krishna Deva, who was king of 
Vijayanagar from 1509 to 1530, a.d. 

2 The name is and in the MSS. and in the 

lith. ed. In textyliU . 

3 This is a very brief and incorrect account of the relations between the 
NizSm ShShI rulers and those of Bijanagar and the final defeat and death of 
Ram Raj. It appears from Firishtah, that the relations between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah were strained; and in 950, Burhan Shah 
sent Shah Tahir to congratulate Jamshtd Qu^b Shah on his accession ; and on 
that occasion he instigated Ram Raj and Qutb Shah to invade and conquer a 
part of the ‘Adil Shahi dominion. ‘Adil Shah, however, conciliated both Nizam 
Shah and Ram Raj. Some time after that, BurhBn Shah at the instigation of 
Ram Ray advanced to Gulbarga. ‘Adil Shah went forward to meet Ram RBy 
and a great battle ensued in which Burhan Shah was at first victorious ; but 
in the end he was attacked by ‘Adil Shah, when his troops were engaged in 
plundering; and was signally defeated, and fled to Ahmadnagar, leaving behind 
his royal umbrella and standards and elephants and artillery. 

After various other operations and after the death of Shah Tahir, BurhSn 
Nii^am Shah again resolved to attack the BijBpur territory and sent ambassadors 
to Ram Raj. The latter was put to great straits by the Marhatta cavalry under 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. Burhan Ni^im Shah attacked ‘Adil Shah’s camp, when 
he and his nobles and soldiers were engaged in celebrating the 'Id, and slew 
many of them and compelled the rest to run away in all haste. After this 
Kalian was surrendered by the garrison. In the mean time, ‘Adil Shah marched 
into the Ni?am Shahi territory, and devastated Bir and other parganas ; and 
laid siege to Parinda and captured it. After that ‘Adil Shah went back to 
BljapQr and Burhan Nizam Shah marched towards Parinda. The thdnadar 
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one hundred thousand horsemen and two thousand elephants, and 
arranged them in order of battle ; and it was likely that the four 

being panic struck left the place and Niz&m Shah recaptured it, and made 
it over to ^wajah JahSn, and returned to Ahmadnagar. 

He again opened negotiations with Ram R5j ; and passing through the 
Bij&pur temtory, met him in the neighbourhood of Raichiir; and they settled 
that Raichur and Mudkal should be seized, and should belong to' Ram R5j ; 
and Sholapur and Gulbarga to Burhan Shah. They accordingly seized these 
forts. In 960, Burhan Shah and Ram Raj again invaded the BijSpur territory, 
and settled that they should besiege the fort of Saghir and Etgar, and should 
seize the whole of the neighbouring territory up to the river Bima ; and then 
seize Bijapur and Gulbarga. In 961 when they advanced towards Bijapur, 
‘Adil Shah being unable to meet them retired to Panala. Burhan Shah was 
engaged in the siege of Bijapur and was about to seize it, when he fell ill and 
going back to Ahmadnagar died there. Firishtah points out that Mahmud 
Shah of Gujrat and Salim Sh5h Sur died in the same year. 

After the accession of Husain Nizam Shah and tho death of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah the former sent ambassadors to Ibrahim Qutb Sh5h; and they marched 
from their respective capitals, and met at Gulbarga, and laid siege to it; and 
were about to capture it, when Mustafa Khan Ardistani, the minister of 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah persuaded the latter to detach himself from Husain Ni?§in 
Shah; and the latter had to return to his capital without attaining his object, 
‘Ali *Adil Shah who had succeeded Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah now entered into an 
alliance with Ram Raj and Qutb Shah, in order to retaliate the injury done 
to him. Husain Niz§m Shah sent Mulla ‘Ali Mazandarani to Darya ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk of Berar; and the emissary succeeded in bringing about an interview 
between his master and ‘Imad-ul-mulk near Sonpat (the lith. ed. of Firishtah 
says on the bank of the Ganges, but Col. Briggs says, more correctly, on the 
bank of the Godavari); and a marriage was arranged and celebrated with 
great splendour between the daughter of ‘Im5d-ul-mulk, and Husain Nizam 
Shfth. 

Sometime after, in the year 967 a.h., ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah with R5m Rfiy and 
Qu^b ShSh advanced towards Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizam Shah’s minister 
suggested that he should surrender the fort of Kalian to ‘Adil Shah and make 
peace with the latter. Husain Ni^ftm Sh&h did not agree, and said that it 
would be a matter of discredit to him, if he would surrender a fort which his 
father had conquered with the sword. The allies arrived at Ahmadnagar with 
one lakh of horsemen and two lakhs of foot-soldiers. Husain Ni?am Shfth 
left Ahmadnagar in charge of his officers, and retired towards Pattan, so that 
he might get Daryft ‘Imftd-ul-mulk, and Mlrftn MubSrak Shah Fftruqi and ‘AH 
Barfd to unite with him. It so happened, however, that J^Sn Jahftn, brother 
of Amir Barfd, who was in charge of ‘Imftd-ul-mulk’s affairs, not only dissuaded 
the latter from helping Husain Nizftm Shfth, but proceeded himself with five 
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rulers should meet with a defeat, when by an act of fate, a cannon 
ball, shot from the army of Nizam-ul-miilk, hit Ram Raj and killed 

thousand horsemen and foot-soldiors to devastate Husain Nizam Shah’s 
territories. He was, however, defeated by Shah Mulla Muhammad Naishapuri, 
whom Husain Nizam Shah sent against him. In the meantime the allied 
sovereigns laid siege to Ahmadnagar; but Qutb Shah thinking that it would 
be unwise, that ‘Adil Shah would have too great a power over Husain Nizam 
Shah, allowed free passage for provisions and emissaries of Husain Ni?am Shah 
to enter the fort, through his lines. ‘Adil Shah and Ram Raj, coming to know 
this, demanded an explanation from Qutb Shah, who without giving it, left 
in the night and went back to Golkonda. RSm Raj and ‘Adil Shah finding it 
difficult to maintain their position retired to the town of Ashtt; and there 
planned that they should first seize the fort of Parinda, and afterwards return 
and capture Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizam Sh&h then made overtures to R5m 
Raj for peace. Ram Raj agreed on three conditions, all of which Husain 
Nizam Shfih found it necessary to accept, Husain Nizam Shah made over the 
keys of Kalian to Ram Raj in fulfilment of one of the latter’s conditions ; and 
he sent them to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. 

In the beginning of 970 a.h., Husain Nizam Shah and Qutb Shah met in 
the neighbourhood of Kalian, and proceeded to lay siege to it, and were about 
to capture it, when Ram Raj and ‘Adil Shah arrived in that neighbourhood, 
with a large army. Burhan ‘Im5d-ul*mulk, who had succeeded his father, and 
‘Ali Barld joined ‘Adil Shah. Husain Nizam Shah then raised the siege and 
sent away his heavy luggage and his son and other members of his family 
towards the fort of Ansa ; and he himself intending to give battle to the enemy 
encamped at a distance of six harohs from them. The next day Husain Nizam 
Shah advanced to carry on a jihad against Ram Raj ; and Qutb Shfth also 
marched forward, with such men as he had, against ‘All ‘Adil Shah and his 
Musalman allies. It so happened, that although it was not the rainy season, 
there was heavy rain that day; and Husain NizRm ShSh’s guns, etc., were 
rendered useless. R5m Raj and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, becoming aware of this, 
attacked Qutb Shah’s camp, and he fled without making a struggle, and took 
up a position behind Husain Ni^jam Shah’s camp. Husain Nizam Shah now 
saw that it was impossible for him to do anything, and retired towards his 
capital. He was pursued, but he showed such dauntless courage, that the 
pursuers, after a time, turned back. He then came to Ahmadnagar via Ausa. 
‘All ‘Adil ShSh, Ram Raj and their allies marched towards Ahmadnagar, 
when Husain Ni^am Shah leaving the capital in charge of his officers, retired 
to JCnir. The Hindus of Ram Raj’s army destroyed mosques and palaces, 
and committed outrages on the women. *Ali ‘Adil Shah was shocked at this, 
but could not prevent it. He, however, advised R5m Raj to raise the siege, 
and to go in pursuit of i^usain Ni?am Shah. RSm Raj agreed, and they went 
after Husain Ni?8m Shah. The latter retired to the hilly country, after 
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him. His army was routed; and much booty fell into the hands 
of the amirs of the Deccan. Husain Nizam-ul-mulk ruled for thirteen 
years. He left two sons Murtada and Burhan. 


directing some of his officers to hover round the hostile army, and to carry on a 
guerilla warfare. They did so with much success, and as the rains were 
approaching, R&m R&j encamped near the river Sen. There was heavy rain 
and the river was flooded, and about twenty thousand men and three hundred 
elephants and innumerable cattle were swept away, and drowned. On account 
of this catastrophe R5m Raj started for his own country; and ‘Adil Shah pro¬ 
ceeded to Naldrug and repaired the fort. Ram Rftj under the pretext of fore¬ 
going devastated portions of the Bijapur and Golkunda territories, eventually 
obtained the cession of parts of those territories, before retiring to his own 
country. 

After this in 972 a.h., Husain Nizam Shah and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah entered 
into matrimonial and political alliances; and they also secured the alliance 
of the other Musalman sovereigns, except Burhan ‘Imad-ul-mulk, for the 
destruction of Ram Raj. NizSm Shah and Qutb Shah and ‘Adil Shah and ‘All 
Barfd advanced with their armies, and crossed the Krishna, and encamped at 
a distance of six karoha from it. Rftm Raj advanced with a formidable army 
to meet them ; and they thinking that it would be impossible to withstand him, 
made overtures for peace. Ram Raj refused to listen to them. There was a 
great battle, in which the Hindus were defeated, mainly owing to the attacks 
by Husain Nizam Shah’s artillery. Ram Raj was taken prisoner, when the 
ainhdsan or throne on which he was riding was thrown down by the bearers, 
when they were charged by some of Husain Ni?am Shah’s elephants. He was 
recognised, and taken to Husain Nizam Shah, who ordered him immediately 
to be beheaded. This battle is known as the battle of Talikota, though accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Sewell, see note 2, page 199 of his book, it did not take place there, 
Talikota is a small fortress and town Qear the Krishna. “ The battle took 
place ten miles from Rama Raya’s camp south of the river, wherever that 
might have been.” Mr. Sewell thinks it probable that it took place near the 
celebrated fort of Mudkal. “ The ford crossed by the allies would appear to 
be that at the bend of the river at Ingaligi; and the decisive battle seems to 
.have been fought in the plain about the little village of Bayapur to Bhogapur, 
on the road leading directly from Ingaligi to Mudkal.” Col, Briggs has also 
pointed out that the battle has been called the battle of Talikote by the 
Mahomedans because the head-quarters of the several sovereigns were near that 
village. The battle was fought on the south bank of the Krishna, nearly 
twenty rulers off.” (See footnote, page 126, vol. Ill of his History.) 

This again is a very long note, but I have considered it necessary to insert 
it so that there might be a correct narrative of the events, as far as that can 
be ascertained by a reference to Firishtah. 
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An account of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk. 

By the order and testamentary direction of his fEither, he 
succeeded the latter. He was benevolent and friendly to the poor. 
1 lyiwajah Mirak HarvI (of Herat) was his minister in the beginning of 


1 According to Firishtah, Murtada’a mother ^unza HumSyun (called 
Khoonza Sooltana by Col. Brigge) carried on the government for six years, with 
MuUa ‘InSyat-uMah as the peahwa, and in accordance with the advice of Q&sim 
B§g Qakim. She raised her three brothers to the highest rank of nobility 
and sat daily with MiillS ‘Inftyat-ul-lah to transact public business from behind 
the parda. At this time, ‘All ‘Adil Shfth advanced against the Hindus of Bija- 
nagar. Venkatadri, the brother of RSm Raj applied to !l^unza Humayun 
for help. She led an army into the Bijapur territory, and compelled ‘All ‘Adil 
Shfth to retire. Peace was, however, soon made between the two Musalman 
princes ; and they entered into an alliance against Tufal Khftn, the prime 
minister of BurhSn ‘Imad Shah, who had seized his master’s dominions, 
and who had not joined them in their invasion of Bijanagar. They plundered 
the country ; and on the approach of the rains, Tufal ^ftn propitiated ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah; and the ‘Adil ShShI and Nizam ShahT armies returned to their 
respective territories. 

In 976 A.H,, ‘All ‘Adil Shah invaded the Ahmadnagar territory, ffiiunza 
Humftyun sent some amirs against the ‘Adil Shfthi army which was under 
Kish war I^ftn ; but the latter defeated them ; and they retired to Ahmadnagar. 
After this some of the courtiers of Murtada Nizftm Shah told the latter that 
on account of ^unza Humayun’s partiality to her brothers and other favourites, 
the army was in a wretched condition. They suggested that she should ba 
seized, and after some delay Murtacla Nizam agreed. They were preparing to 
enter the harem, when ^unza Humayun sent for Murtacja Ni^Sm; and the 
latter, thinking that his mother had discovered the plot, made a clean breast 
of it, in order to exculpate himself. She put one of the conspirators under 
arrest, and the others escaped. Some of them went to BijSpur and some to 
Oujrat. I^unza HuraftyQn gave them assurances of safety, and asked them 
to return. 

Then in 977 a.h., she started with her son against Kishwar l^ftn the 
Bijftpur general. In the course of the month, Murtada Nizftm Shfth determined 
to take the government into his own hands; and sent a message to that effect 
to his mother. She came out on horseback ready armed, but she was soon 
seized, and her attendants fled. Murtada Nizftm Shfth now returned to Ahmad¬ 
nagar; and levying additional forces attacked the fort of DSrur; and seized 
it in a very dramatic manner, after Kishwar ^ftn had been slain by an arrow, 
which hit him on his breast. Murtada Ni?ftm Shfth then invaded Bljftpflr; 
but shortly after that a treaty was concluded between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shfth. 

10 
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his reign; and had the title of Changiz KhS-n conferred on him. He 
conquered the country of BerSr from ^ Tufal l£lian ; and annexed it 
to the territories of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk. After the 2 death of 
Changiz KbSn, it so happened, that a relationship of passion 
(ji ) was produced between Nizam-ul-mulk and the son of 
a bird-seller. He conferred on him the title of Mu^ahib Kban ; and 
made ^ him his vakil. That wretch having stretched his hands for 
plunder and ravage, went into people’s houses ; and stretched his 
hands over their families and children. He also endeavoured to 
put to death such of the amlra, as he believed to be unlikely to obey 

It was sometime after this, that ^wftjah Mirak had the title of Changiz 
^Sn conferred on him, and was appointed as the vdkM. 

1 The name is 'Add l^an instead of Tufal Khan in the text-edition. 

2 Nizam-ud-din does not mention the circumstances under which the death 

of Changiz l^Sn took place. According to Firishtah ShSh Mirza Isfahan!^ 
who was hajih or chamberlain of Qutb Shah learned that Nizlm Shah's army 
would march against Bidar. He first of all offered a large bribe to Changiz 
j^an so that he might give.up the idea of the invasion. Changiz i^Sn indig¬ 
nantly refused the bribe, upon which ShSh Mirza Isfahan! bribed $fihib l^an, 
whom Firishtah describes as a and Col. Briggs as a favourite 

minion of the king; and told him to report to NizSm Shah that Changiz l^Sn 
wanted to make himself the ruler of Berar. Murtacja NizSm Sh&h at first did 
not believe the report; but l^ahib IQifin persisted in the accusation, and referred 
Nizftm Shah to Shah Mirza Isfahinl. The Sultan sent for him, and Shah MTrza 
of course corroborated 9^hib ^an’s statement. Murtada Nizfim Sh5h then 
gave some credence to the accusation; but to make assurance doubly sure, he 
told Changiz IQiSn, that he was tired with the long stay in the camp, and 
wanted to go beu;k to Ahmadnagar. OhangTz ]^5n told him that he should 
remain there for sometime longer. This confirmed the ShSh’s suspicions, 
and his demeanour towards Changiz Khftn changed. The latter perceived this, 
and for some days, on the pretext of illness, he did not go and wait on Murtaijla 
ShSh. This confirmed the latter’s belief and he sent a hakim to Changiz ^ftn, 
with a poisoned draught, which he was to represent as a medicine. Changiz 
j^fin at first refused to drink it; but in the end remembering Murtada Shfth’s 
kindnesses to him, drank it off, after writing a petition to the latter. 

It will be seen from the above that ^Shib O&n was already a minion of 
the SultSn, before the death of Changiz ^8n. 

® This does not agree with Firishtah^s account. According to him, 
Murtada N^Sm Shfth first made ^akim Muhammad Misri his vaklly but after six 
months dismissed him and appointed QS^i Beg Yazdl to that post. But Firishtah 
also mentions the outrages committed by 9Sl>ib ^&n on the people, and even 
on the amirs. 
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his behests. After a time he marched to attack the amirs of Berar, 
among whom were Mir Murtada and JSiudawand Khan, and others. 
As the latter knew his intention they forestalled him, and ^slew him. 

Murtada N4am Shah grieved much, and 2 saw no remedy except 
in madness. At this time the derangement of his brain became 
violent; and he secluded himself in ®Ba^-i-Bihisht (the garden of 
paradise) ; and never came out of it. He also did not allow any one 
to go near him ; and it was only rarely, that any one was received 
in audience. At all times the vazirs were engaged in the affairs of 
the state, and maintained the stability of the government. If a 
matter of importance had to be dealt with, they submitted a written 
report to him; and he wrote a reply to it. 

When six years had passed in this way, * His Majesty the Khalifa- 
i-Ilahi sent Pishrau Oan, who was one of the old servants of the 
threshold to the Deccan, so that he might acquaint himself with the 
state of things in that country, and submit a report about them. 

1 The manner in which he was killed is described by Firishtah. It would 
appear, that he left the court in anger, Murte^ia Nizam Shah sent some men 
to call him b€wk; and they put him to death, and represented to Murtada 
NizSm ShSh that he fell when resisting their endeavours to take him back. 

2 The meaning of this is not clear. It would appear from Firishtah's 
account that he was in his senses; but he became convinced that he could not 
administer justice to his subjects ; and so freed himself from all responsibilities; 
and left everything in charge of his minister ; and himself went into retirement. 

3 According to Firishtah, he first retired to an apartment inside the fort 
of Ahmadnagar, which was called Bagbdid; and later to a garden house called 
Hasht Bihisht. Col. Briggs says that the garden and the palace in it were still 
to be seen in Ahmadnagar, in his time. It was then known as the Behishty 
Bagh (vol. Ill, page 261), 

^ Firishtah does not appear to mention the mission of Pishrau Khan; 
but he says that in 984 a.h., Akbar oame to the frontiers of Malwa, hunting. 
On receiving information of this, Murtada Nizam Shah at once started for 
DaulatAbSd in a palkl with only about one hundred followers. The amtrs 
submitted to him that it would be unwise to advance with such a small force. 
He waited for sometime till six thousand or seven thousand of his special troops 
had assembled. His generals again represented that it would be better to wait 
for his artillery. He did not agree to this; but the scouts brought informa¬ 
tion, at this time, that Akbar had gone back to his capital. Murtada NizSm 
ShSh then returned to Ahmadnagar and again secluded himself in Hasht 
BihisfU, 
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When Plshrau Khan arrived at A^madnagar, Asad Khan Rumi, 
who was at that time the valcll of Murtada Nizam Sh&h, and who, 
communicated with the latter when from time to time he felt some¬ 
what better and was in his right mind, brought him out; and he 
had an interview with Pishrau Khan. Murtada Nizam Shah then 
expressed his sincerity and faithful service to the threshold of His 
Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi. Pishrau Khan said “ His Majesty has 
ordered me that I should ascertain the cause of your secluding your¬ 
self He replied “ There are many men round me, and the revenues 
of my kingdom are not sufficient for the payment of their expenses. 

I come out rarely on account of my being ashamed of men ”. He 
sent back Pishrau Khan with much tribute and elephants of 
immense size. 

It so happened that ^Burhan brother of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk 
escaped from prison, and rose in revolt. The amlra brought out 
Murtada, and defeated Burhan. The latter fled, and went as a 
suppliant to the threshold of His Majesty the Kbalifa-i-Ilahi, and 
received imperial favours. Murtada again secluded himself in that 
garden. No one went near him. This happened in the year 996 
A.H. A period of three years passed in this way. There was war 
several times between the armies of Nizam-ul-mulk and ‘Adil Khan, 
and peace was each time made. A Circassian (Karjl) slave of Shah 
Tahmasp of the name of Salabat Khan acquired an ascendancy in 
the service of Nizam-ul-mulk; and became his minister pleni¬ 
potentiary. Mir Murtada and Kfandawand Khan and the other jdglr- 
ddr amlra of BerSr had enmity with Salabat Khan. They came with 
a large force, and attacked Ahmadnagar. Salabat Khan fought 
with them and defeated them. The Ber&r amlra then fled, and went 
for protection to the threshold of the Khallfa-i-Ilahi, which was the 
asylum of the world. They obtained reinforcements there, and 
again came back to BerS-r. An account of these events has already 
been given in its place, 

1 According to Firishtah the revolt of BurhSn took place before the death 
of 9fthib ]^Sn. BurhSn escaped from the fort of Junir; and was defeated 
by 9alSbat KhSn, and fled to BljSpflr. He returned again, when some dis¬ 
affected amirs conspired to place him on the throne; but the plot was discovered 
by 9alabat ^Sn; and he had again to make his escape. After that he sought 
an asylum in Akbar’s Court. 
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In his old days, Murtada Nizam-nl-mulk became enamoured 
of a 1 prostitute of the name of Fattu. On account of the fact that 
a Saiyid named Mir Bihishti had this woman in his house for some¬ 
time ; and he had a son of the name of Isma’il by another woman, 
Fattu used to describe Isma‘il as her brother. Isma‘il became the 
valcU of Nizam Shah ; and put Salabat Shan in prison. They say 
that he showed a * writing with a o® from Nizam-ul-mulk to the effect 
that §alabat Klian should remain in a fortress (or prison). Salabat 
Shan sent for a ^ litter ; and getting into it * went to the fortress. 
Although the men in charge of the fort said that Murtada Nizam-ul- 
mulk was not in his right senses, and did not know anything about the 
order ; and loyalty and faithfulness to the salt required that he should 


1 She is called a in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls 

her SlA ; and Col. Briggs has ** Futteh Shah a dancer”; and he 
described her apparently as a man, and not as a woman (vol. Ill, page 264). 

2 One MS. has uXLJI The other MS. omits 

b ; while the lith. ed. has u® b , The (j® ig an abbreviation of 

(correct) and is equivalent to a signature. 

^ Both MSS, have doli^ but the lith. ed. has pallet. 

* Firishtah also says that ^alSbat ^Sn, in a quixotic spirit of loyalty, 
immured himself in the fort of Dandrajpur. He gives a detailed account of the 
causes of Murtada Nizftm Shah's disple€tsure with him. First of all, there was 
some trouble about some very curious and valuable necklaces which Fattu 
demanded. §alabat ^^an, in consultation with the other mmisters, had two 
copies of the necklaces made, and made them over to her. She found out that 
the necklaces given to her were copies, and complained to Murtada Niz&m Shah. 
Another cause was, that Murtada Nizam ShSh took it into his head, at the 
suggestion of the women about him, that his son MIrSn Husain wanted to 
dethrone him, and attempted to put him to death. Salabat ^&n refused to 
make the ShfihzSda over to him; and put the matter oS. At this time Ibrfthfm 
* Adil Shfth invaded the Ni^m Sh&ht dominions, and demanded that the marriage 
of his sister with Sh&hzSda MTran ^usain should be celebrated; or the bride 
should be sent back to Bijfipfir. ^alftbat refused compliance with the 

demand, unless Shol&pur should be first ceded to Ni^m Shah. IbrShlm 
*Adil Shfth, becoming angry at this, besieged Ausa. Murtada Nizftm Shah 
was enraged with IJalftbat l^ftn; and after reproaching him said, 1 am tired 
of your disobedience, but I have no power to put you into prison”. §alsbat 
^ftn said, ** Name a fortress, and 1 shall put myself in chains, and go and shut 
myself up there Murtada Nizftm Shfth named the fort of Dandrftjpur; and 
^alftbat ^Sn at once went and shut himself up there. 
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attend to the welfare of his master, he did not accept this argument; 
and said ‘‘ I have nothing to do with these contentions. I have no 
alternative except obedience.** 

When Salabat ceased to be in the way ^Isma^Il became 

the vakil mutlaq (minister with absolute power); and he and the 
woman Fattu acquired complete power and authority. Isma‘il com¬ 
mitted various acts of tyranny and oppression. As he had made 
^ Hasan ‘Ali, son of Sultan Husain Sabazwari his ndyib, and had con¬ 
ferred the title of Mirza IQiBn on him, the latter when the tyranny 
and violence (of Ismail) went beyond all bounds, got most of the 
amirs to join him, and made himself the vakil of Murtada Nizam-ul- 
mulk. When he found the field unoccupied, the ambition to rule 
got into his head ; and he released (Miran) Husain, the son of Murtada 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who had nearly attained his majority, and was 
imprisoned in a fort, and made him the ruler of the country. ^ They 


^ Firishtah, however, says that Murtada Niz&m Shfth made Qisim Beg 
Hakim his vakil, and Mirza Muhammad Taqi NSziri his vazlt, 

2 According to Firishtah, however, it was Sult§n Husain SabazwSri himself, 
and not his son who was made regent with the title of NSi^ir KhSn, by Murtacla 
NizSm Shah, because the other minister did not agree to the latter’s proposal 
to effect the destruction of Shahzada MTrSn Husain. 

® Nizam-ud-din’s account of the way in which Murtada NizBm Shah was 
killed is correct but incomplete. He has omitted all mention of an attempt 
by Murtada Nizam Shah to bum his son Miran Husain to death. He told his 
ministers, Qasim Beg Hakim and Mirza Muhammad TaqI Naziri that he had 
great longing to see his son. They were very thankful to Gk)d for this change 
in their master’s disposition, and sent tile Shahzada into the fort. Murtada 
at first showed much affection towards the prince; and put him in a chamber 
near Baghdad (see page 147, note 3). Then he set fire to the bed clothes, and 
shut the doors from the outside. When MTrSn Shah woke up he ran to the 
door, and called out for help. FatabT Shah, it must be said to her credit, opened 
the door ; and sent the prince to the ministers. There was not, therefore, very 
much to choose between the father and the son; but it may be said that the 
former was, or affected to be mad. But evidently th^re was much method 
in his madness. 

It may be mentioned here, that Firishtah’s account of the events in 
Murtada Ni:|am Shah’s reign is that of a contemporary, who took part in some of 
the events, which he has recorded. According to his account, he was employed 
by Murtada Ni^m Shah to watch Na^ir ]^an, when the latter turned against 
him, and took up the cause of Shahzada MirSn Sh8h. 
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threw Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk into a hot (Turkish) bath, and shut 
all the doors ; and the poor man died of the heat. The rule of 
Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk extended to twenty-six years and some 
months. 

An account of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Murtada 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who was called MIrIn Husain. 

Mirza I£han kept him as a figurehead and himself carried on the 
government. ^The prince on account of his youth was occupied during 
the whole of his time in pleasure and dissipation, and in cock fights 
and in wandering about in the bazar. He roamed about during most 
of the time in the lanes and bazars in a drunken state in the company 
of women of the town, and committed harsh and offensive acts. *A8 
the strength and power of Mirza Khan went beyond all bounds, the 
old amirs of the Deccan became jealous and envious of him; and 
induced the young and inexperienced Husain Nizam-ul-mulk to 
get rid of him. Accordingly ^a feast was arranged in the house of 

1 The character of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk as given by Firishtfih does 
not quite agree with that given by Nizam-ud-din. Firishtah also says that 
he was a young man of dissolute character; but he was also of a cruel and 
savage disposition. When he went about in a drunken state in the city, he 
killed men whom he met and who were guilty of no crime whatever, with arrows 
and musket shots and the sword. 

2 Before this however, according to Firishtah, some of his associates 

informed Husain Shah, that Mirza ^an had brought Husain Shah’s uncle 
from the fort of Asir (the lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs, vol. HI, p. 268, 

Joonere); and was keeping him concealed in his house, with the object of placing 
him on the throne, after deposing Husain Shah. The latter ordered Mirza Kh&n 
to be placed in imprisonment; but when the accusation was found to be false, 
he reinstated him, and increcised his honours. Mirza I^ftn suggested, that 
in order to prevent future accusations of this kind, all the surviving male 
members of the royal family should be put to death ; and fifteen persons, 
namely, his uncles and their male offsprings, were put to death in one day. 

2 The account of this feast in the text agrees severely with that given by 
Firishtah. The name of the man who gave the feast is also Ankas l^Sn in 
the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs, vol. HI, p. 271, Bungush Khan. The 
man who became ill, or according to Firishtah, feigned to be ill as previously 
arranged, with MtrzS. ^fin was, euscording to Firishtah Aqa Mir SharwSn!, and 
the date of the feast was Thursday, the 12th Jam5di-ul-awwal, 997 a.h. Col. 
Briggs gives the 10th Jumad-ool-awul 997 a.h., March 15th, 1588 a.d., as the date. 
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Ankas Kban, who was a foster-brother (a son of the wet-nurse) of 
Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, and was of the same age as he; and Mirz§ 
Kian was invited to it. He, however, got information of the intention 
(of his enemies); and did not attend the feast, sending excuses for 
his absence. It so happened that after the feast Saiyid Murtada 
SharwanI, a friend of Mirza Khan, who was among those who had 
come to the feast, got up vomiting and cried out and complained 
that they had given him poison. Mirza Jthan went and saw Saiyid 
Murtada ; and after having arranged matters went to wait on Husain 
Nizam-ul-mulk, he told the latter, “ Saiyid Murtada is a i man 
highly esteemed, and is lying on the bed of death; and air and water 
(climate or atmosphere) inside the fort are salubrious. He might, 
if you so order, be there for some days.*’ 2 After obtaining permission 
he sent the man to the fort. ^ On the following day, he again waited 
on Husain Nizam-ul-mulk; and took him to enquire about the health 
of Saiyid Murtada; and then imprisoned him, (?’.e., Husain Niz&m- 
ul-mulk), in an apartment there. 

Couplet: 

Place not thy foot on the path of deceit and fraud, 

For in the end, in the net of danger thou must be caught. 


1 Tho actual words are 'jjyi Firishtah has ^ 

, i.e., is one of your great amm, 

2 The account given by Ni^ftm-ud-din of the way, in which the incarcera¬ 
tion of 5usain NizSin-ul-mulk was effected, is consistent. That given by 
Firishtah is somewhat different, and is rjgkther confused He says that MirzS 
^an reported to Husain NizSm-ul-mulk, that AqS Mir Sharw5nl should be 
sent outside the fort; and should be allowed to live in a part of hie (i.c., the 
SultEn’s) own palace. Afterwards Mirza I^Sn went and reported that Aqa 
Mlr’s condition was serious; and suggested that it would be a great kindness 
on his part, if he would go, and enquire after his health. Husain NizSm-ul- 
mulk then rode into the fort, with two or three companions, and was at once 
placed in confinement. 

8 The way in which the revolution was affected, as given by Firishtah, 
agrees mainly with that in the text. Firishtah however says, that two sons 
of Burb&n, namely Ibrftblm and Ism&*il, were brought from the fort of Lahagar, 
where they had been imprisoned, so that one of them might be selected and 
placed on the throne; and eventually Ismft‘Il, the younger of the two, who 
was only twelve years of age was chosen to be the puppet SuHan. 
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The doors were then shut and placed in charge of his (Mirza lOian’s) 
men. Saiyid Murtada in complete health and strength, sat at the 
gate of the fort, and supervised everything. MirzS Khan had Ankas 
Khan also seized, and put him into prison. He sent Mir Tahir, son- 
in-law of Amin-ul-mulk to the fort, and brought Isma‘il son of 
Burhan who was the nephew of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk out of prison; 
and he was brought to Ahmadnagar. 

When the news of the imprisonment of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk 
was bruited about, ^ Jamal IQian Gujr5tl, who was the commander 
of the sHufddrs, and the slave Yaqut who had the title of Kbudawand 
Khan united together, and having secured the union of the soldiers 
and other men with themselves, came in a crowd to the gate of the 
fort, and commenced to fire cannon. Mirza Kh^n came to the gate ; 
and a great fight took place. Kishwar Khan, the uncle-in-law (MaZ) 
of Mirza Khan and ‘All Khan were slain. Mirza Khan and Saiyid 
Murtada and Jamshid Khan and Amin-ul-mulk and Bha’i Khan and 


1 The account of the way in which Jamal I^an came to support Husain 
Nizftm-ul-mulk, and the latter was murdered by Mirza ]^Sn and his partisans, 
as given in the text, agrees with that given by Firishtah. According to the 
latter, however, JamSl ^an was the leader of the Dakinls and Habshls, and 
Mirza KhSn of the foreigners, other than the Habshls. He also says that Mirza 
Khfin did nothing when Jamal J^Sn had five or six thousand horsemen and 
many men on foot, including the people of the bazar ; but later when twenty- 
five thousand horsemen came to Jamal l^an, who was Mahdamly he encouraged 
the men in the fort, by giving each, one hami^n of red gold; and sent out 
hundred and fifty Qharlbzadas seven Qbarlbs and twenty Dakinls and 
one elephant ( cAj ), which had the name of Ghulam ‘Ali. (the meaning 
is not at all clear) under his SMlu Muhammad Sa‘id and Kishwar 
KhSn (it is again not clear whether the men were both maternal uncles of 
MirzS OSn or only one of them, or whether Muhammeui Sa‘Id was the uncle’s 
name, and Kishwar l^Sn his title). Col. Briggs does not help in this matter, 
as he does not mention that Mirza l^Sn sent anybody from the fort to fight 
with JamSl lean’s men. Kishwar ]^§n knew that it was impossible for him 
to do anything against such terrible odds. Still he came out, and made brave 
onsets; and he and most of the men perished. It was after this, that MlrzS 
]^&n ordered the head of ^usain N4*ni-ul-miilk to be cut off, and fixed on a 
lance at the top of a bastion. After this some of the Dakinls wanted to go 
back to their own houses ; but Jamftl ^an strenuously objected ; and he was 
selected as their leader; and the gate of the fort was set on fire. 
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IQ) an IQianan and other men then decided to cut off the head of 
Husain, and to throw it outside the fort, under a mistaken idea, that 
their doing so would put an end to the disturbance. They also 
brought Isma^Il the son of Burhan and placed him on the top of a 
bastion and raised the royal umbrella over his head. They also 
proclaimed, that “ as Husain was unfit to rule, he had met with his 
deserts, and Isma‘il Nizam-ul-mulk is now your ruler 

Jamal tLban and the other amirs seeing Husain’s head fought 
with greater energy ; and set fire to the gate of the fort. Although 
Mirza IQian knocked on the door of peace, it had no effect. 
In the end i Mirza Khan and his partisans came out of the fort, and 
took the path of flight. Mirza Khan escaped, but Jamshid Khan 
and Bhai Khan and Amin-ul-mulk and Saiyid Murtada and other 
leaders were seized and put to death. As Mirza Khan was going 
away towards Junir, some people recognised him, and seizing him 
brought him back. By the order of Jamal Khan, he was torn limb 
from limb and was put in a cannon, and fired off. The hand of 
destruction was then raised and of the ‘Iraqis and Kliurasanis and 
Ma-wara-an-nahris every one that was seized was slain. 

Couplets : 

With my own eyes I saw, that on the path, 

A small bird struck on the life of an ant; 

But yet its beak had not finished the prey, 

Another bird came and devoured it up. 

The women and children were carried away to captivity; and 
whole famiUes were destroyed. About four thousand innocent persons, 
who had no connection whatever with the affairs, were murdered. 
On the whole wherever a man with a white skin was seen, he was 
killed. 

The period of the rule of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk was about 
*two months. 


^ The account of the flight of Mirza and his partisans and of the 

mas^re which followed, as given in the text, agrees mainly with that given 
by Firishtah. There are some differences, but it is not necessary to mention 
them. 

2 Firishtah makes it two months and three days. ten months in 

the text-edition. 
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An account of iIsmA‘Il Nizam-ul-mulk, son of BurhIn. 

When they ‘^desisted from the general massacre, Jamal IQian 
raised Ism&il Nizam-ul-mulk, to the seat of power; and kept him 
as a puppet or figurehead ; and himself carried on the government. 
Ismail in spite of the fact of his ® youth, perpetrated harsh and 
cruel acts. They say that he was passing one day through the bazar, 
and his eye fell on a group of Kashmiris. As he saw that they had 
white skins, he enquired why they also had not been slain. 

In short, Jamal Khan having acquired complete ascendancy 
the duty of carrying on the Nizam-ul-mulki government devolved 
on him. On account of a dispute which cropped up between the 
Nizam-ul-mulki and the ‘Adil Shahi governments on the border of 
the two territories, ^he invaded the ‘Adil Shahi country, and fought 
a battle, and was victorious ; and three hundred elephants were 
taken by him as part of the plunder. 

1 According to Firishtah, Ibrahim the elder brother of Israa’il was born 
of a Habshi mother, and had a dark complexion and an imprepossessing appear¬ 
ance. Ismail was a son of a daughter of one of the NawSbats of the Kohan 
(Concan), and possessed both good qualities and looks. The fact mentioned 
by Nizam-ud-din, about his remark about the Kashmiris, does not show that 
he possessed the former. According to Firishtah, Jamal Khan was a Mahdawl ; 
and he initiated Ismail in the doctrines of that sect. After this, ^alabat 
Khan, who was imprisoned in the fort of Kehrla on the borders of Berar, hearing 
of the murder of Miran Husain, and being aggrieved at the power of the 
Mahdawls rose in revolt; but Jamal Khan defeated him in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pattan, and made him retire towards Burhanpur, He then marched 
to meet the ‘Adil ShShi forces, and the two armies met near Ashti. They 
confronted each other for fifteen days, after which peace was concluded, on 
an agreement that Jamal ^Sn should send back the pdlkl of the mother MTrBn 
Husain ShSh, with seventy thousand hum as Na*lbdha. This is what is 
mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs says, that the agree¬ 
ment was, that “ Chand Beeby, the widow of Ally Adil Shah, and aunt to the 
present King of Ahmudnuggur, should be sent to the Beejapoor Camp, and the 
Nizam Shahy Government should pay two hundred and seventy thousand 
boons (Nalbaha) ” (vol. III, p. 278). 

2 The word is in one MS. It is in the other and in 

the lith. ed. 

® The lith. ed. has ^ ; only has been adopted in the 

text»edition. 

^ This invasion and victory took place according to Firishtah at a some¬ 
what later period. 
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At this time, ^ Burhan, brother of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk, who 
had entered the service of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi, having 
heard of the disturbances in the Deccan, came there in the year 997 
A.H., in accordance with a farmdn of the threshold, which was the 
asylum of all people; and with its help and assistance, he came to 


1 According to Firishtah, Akbar, on hearing of the accession of Jsma'il 
NizSm-ul-mulk, sent for Bnrhan Nizam-ul-mulk from Bangash, where he had 
a fief; and offered to send him to the Deccan with an army, so that he might 
take possession of his ancestral dominions. Burhan said “ people would be 
averse to join me, if I go with a Mughal army ; let me go alone to conciliate 
the people, and bring them over to my side Akbar agreed to this ; and gave 
him pargana Handia as a jaglr ; and also sent a fannan to Raja *A1I ^an to 
help him. Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk sent qaulnSmaa to the zamlndars of the 
country of Ahmadnagar. They expressed their willingness to join him. He 
then marched with a small force by way of Gondwana into Berar ; but Jahangir 
^Sn Habshi, who had agreed to join him, now turned against him, and met 
him in battle. BurhSn Nizam-ul-mulk was defeated and retired to Handia 
After this, he obtained the help of Ibrahim ‘Adil ShSh, and Raja ‘Ali lOi^n, 
and came to Burhanpur; and began to collect troops. Jamal ^an then 
consulted with other MahdawU; and Saiyid Amjad-ubmulk Mahdawl was 
made commander of the Berar forces to meet Raja ‘Ali Khfin and Burhan 
Nizam-ul-mulk j and Jamal KhSn himself advanced to meet IbrShim ‘Adil 
Sh&h. He met DilSwar ^Sn Habshi, the leader of the ‘Adil ShShT army at 
Darsang; and defeated him and seized three hundred elephants. JamSl ^Sn 
was still there, when he heard that the amirs of Berar had submitted to Burhan 
NizSm-ul-mulk. He then with great pomp and splendour advanced to meet 
the latter. Burhan Nizfim-ul-mulk on the advice of ‘Adil Shah and RRja ‘All 
^ftn, ordered the Marhatta horse to hover about JamSl ^an’s camp and to 
cut off their supply of grain and fodder. Qwing to this, many deserted Jamal 
KhSn and joined BurhSn NizSm-ul-mulk. When Jamftl KhSn reached the 
Rohangir Ghat, he found that BurhSn NizSm-ul-mulk’s men had blocked it. 
He attempted to get through by another way, which was very difficult; and 
his army suffered much from heat and thirst. When they came near a place, 
where they had hoped to get some water, they found that BurhSn NizSm-ul- 
mulk had already occupied it. At last they found a place where there was 
a little water; and JamSl ^Sn and his partisans resolved to fight at once, 
after quenching their thirst a little. The battle was fought on the 13th of Rajab 
999 A.H. ; and JamSl ]^Sn was about to gain a victory, when he was struck 
on the forehead by a bullet from a musket, and killed. His partisans fied; 
but some of them and lsmS‘Il NizSm-ul-mulk were seized. IsmS‘Il was ^ent 
to attend his father BurhSn. Col, Briggs says he was confined by his father; 
and deprived of his throne (vol. HI, page 281) 
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the country of Berar, and with the help of Raja ‘Ali Khan, ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur, took possession of it. At this time Jamal 
Khan advanced rapidly with much pride and haughtiness to attack 
Burhan-ul-mulk ; and fought with him and was killed. The country 
of Ahmadnagar and Berar then came into the possession of Burhan 
Nizam-ul-mulk ; and up to this day, which is in the year 1002 a.h., 
he occupies the place of his ancestors. 

The period of the rule of Ismail was about two years. 

An account of the rule of Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, son 
OF Husain, son of Burhan, who is the brother 
OF Murtada. 

For a long time he was kept in imprisonment by order of his 
brother. By chance he escaped ; and went to Bijapur and was in 
the court of i ‘Adil Khan. From there, he was summoned by some 
of the amlT8, and came to Ahmadnagar. As Murtada was alive, 
and Salabat Khan was the peshwdy he was unable to do anything. 
He then fled to Gujrat; and went to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khau 
Ghaznavi, who was one of the great amirs of his Majesty the Khalifa- 
i-Il&hi. After that, he was honoured by being allowed to kiss the 
noble threshold. He was then made an amir of three hundred, and 
a jdglr was conferred on him. After some time he was made a 
commander of a thousand horse and sent to Malwa. An army was 
then sent with A‘zam Khan (with orders), that he should free the 
Deccan from those intemperate and vulgar people ; and make it over 
to Burhan who was one of the ^ servants of the threshold. A‘zam 
Khan arrived at Elichpur which was the capital of Ber&r ; but nothing 
was done towards the conquest of the Deccan, and he suddenly elected 
to return instead of standing firm. Burhan being disappointed again 
went to the threshold, which was the asylum of the people. These 
matters have already been mentioned in their proper places. 

After that he was appointed to attack the Afj^ians in concert 
with Sadiq Muhammad Bi&n. When the news of the disturbances 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ‘Adil Khftn ; the other has ‘Adil. 

* The actual word in one of the JIASS. and in the lith. ed. is vJli, 

in the other it is In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

rightly adopted • 
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in the Deccan again reached the noble ears, His Majesty summoned 
Burhan from the country of Bangash; and with much attention and 
great favour sent him (to the Deccan). A farmdn to be obeyed by 
all the world was then issued to all the amlra of the suba of Malwa, and 
to all zamlnddra and more specially to Raja ‘All Khan, son of Mubarak 
Kh&n, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, that they should take such 
measures that Burhan, who had come for ^protection to the 
threshold, should be placed in the seat of his brother. A noble farmdn 
was also sent to Nazr Be Uzbek and his sons who ha^fdgira in Malwa. 
Nazr Be and his sons joined Burhan. Raja ‘Ali Khan, considering the 
service a means of increase in his position and dignity, advanced 
(to support Burhan). When Jamal Khan who had gone to Bijapur, 
and defeated ‘Adil Khan and seized the large number of elephants, 
heard that Raja ‘AH Kiian was advancing, and intended to bring 
forward Burhan, he marched rapidly from Bijapur and arrived with 
*8ome troops. Raja ‘All Khan, who had detached most of the useful 
of Jamal IQjan’s men from him, by means of letters and messages, 
* fought a battle. Men began to desert from Jamal Khan’s army one 
by one; and the artillery men leaving the guns, etc., unattended to, 
fled. Jamal Khan thoroughly amazed at this, exerted himself 
in spite of the great confusion. At this time one of the musketeers, 
one of whose relations Jamal Kh&n had put to death, * fired at the 
latter, and he fell dead on the battle-field. Raja ‘All Klian sent 
Burhan with great honour and respect to Ahmadnagar. This event 
happened in the month of Rajab 999 a.h. He (Burhan) is on the 
throne of government up to this ^ date. 


I One MS. and the lith. ed. have the word JJlu dS ; the 

other MS. substitutes iS, 

* The word cannot be made out. It is and in the MSS., and 
in the lith. ed. The correct word is adopted in the text-edition. 

* There are some variations in the readings. One MS. has The 

other changes to and then says The lith. ed. agrees with 

the first MSS., but substitutes for 

^ I have translated the sentence as it is in the MSS. The lith. ed, has 
JUaW ,t. 

ft This is the end of the history of the Nizim ShfthI dynasty in one of the 
MSS.» and in the lith. ed.; but the other MS. takes the history onward to the 
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SECTION III. ITHE DYNASTY OF ‘ADIL KHAN. 

Ali ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF YtJSUF 'AdIL KhAN. 

2 ‘ Adil Khan, who was the founder of the dynasty, was a Circassian 
slave, whom Kbwajah Mahmud Garjistani had sold to Mahmud Shah 
Bahmanl. Garjistan is a dependency of Gilan. ‘Adil IQian became 
possessed of the country of Sholapur, as far as the river ^Krishna, 
in breadth and length from Dabul to Gulbarga ; and proclaimed 


year 1042 a.h., which was long after the death of NizSm-ud-din. As this is 
clearly an interpolation by some subsequent scribe, I have not thought it fit 
to translate it. It may be mentioned, however, that it contains the account of 
the rules of IbrShim son of BurhRn, of Bahadur son of Ibrahim, and Husain 
son of Bahadur. According to Firishtah Ibrahim succeeded Burhftn. Then 
Ahmad, son of Shah Tahir was set up, but his title was disputed. After that 
the Mughals stormed Abmadnagar. Chand BibI defended it with courage and 
intrepidity. The Mughals were repulsed, but Berar was ceded to them. Then 
Bahadur Shah’s claim was established; and Chand Bibi became the regent. 
After three years, Ahmadnagar was annexed to Akbar’s dominion ; and Bahadur 
was sent to Gwaliar as a prisoner. After that Murtada Nizam Shah II, was 
set up as king with Parinda as his capital; but the whole of the power was in 
the hands of Malik Ahmad. 

1 This is the heading in one MS. In the other it is ^ 

The heading in the lith. ed. does not mention the 

dynasty, but simply has 

2 The words are taken from the lith. ed. The MSS. omit 

them. Firishtah gives a long and romantic account of the birth of ‘Adil ^an, 
from which it appears that he was a son of Agha Murfid (Amurath II), SultSn of 
Rum (Constantinople). His elder brother, Muhammad, on his accession ordered 
him to be strangled to death, but his mother smuggled him away ; and he was 
taken to the town of Saw5, where he received a good education. His birth 
being afterwards divulged, he had to leave Sawft, and ultimately came to 
India. 

Ni7.ftm-ud-dfn does not give any account of the events of his reign. 
Firiahtah’s account extends over about 13 pages of the lith. ed. and 
Col. Briggs’s translation over about 31 pages. According to Firishtah his rule 
began in the year 895 a.h. (1489 a,d.); and €u:cording to another account in 
896 A.H. ; and he died in 916 a.h, (1610 a.d.) having ruled for twenty years and 
two months according to the lith. ed. of Firishtah; and to twenty-one years 
according to Col. Briggs’s translation. So that what little NizSm-ud-din says 
is incorrect. Mr. Sewell also says that ‘Adil Shfth proclaimed his independence 
in 1489 (page 106 of his book); and he died in 1510 a.d. (page 115). 

a Kishtina in the text-edition. 
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his independence. And in the end he acquired possession of BIjapur 
also, he ruled for seven years from the beginning of the year 906 to 
the year 913 a.h. 

An account of IsmI'Il ‘Adil KhIn, son of YOsuf. 

^ (He) sat in his father’s place. He was a brave and liberal man. 
He seized^ Ankar andSakar andNa^ratS-badand the territory of Ancha; 
and obtained the title of ‘Adil Khan Sawa’i. As he had a territory 
equal to one quarter more than that of any of the other rulers of the 
Deccan, he got the title of ^ Sawa’i. He had twelve thousand selected 


^ According to Firiahtah Yusuf ‘Adil Shah appointed on his death-bed 
Kamal KhSn Dakin! to be the regent; Isma‘!l his son being still a minor. The 
regent gradually usurped all the power; and it was decided at a conference of 
his creatures, held on the Ist §afar 917 a.h., April 29th, 1511, that on the 
1st Rab!^-ul-Rwwal Isma‘il would be deposed; and Kamal ^Sn should have 
the read in his own name. The queen mother then had the regent 

assassinated by Yusuf Turk, the foster-father of Ismail. After this, KamSl 
I^ftn's mother concealed her son^s death, and directed his son ^afdar ]^&n 
to storm that part of the fort, in which Ismail and his family lived. They 
were panic struck; but Dilshad Agha, aunt of Ismail, who had come recently 
from Persia incited Ismail’s attendants to oppose §afdar. Both parties fought 
bravely, but in the end 9afdar, who had been wounded in the eye by an arrow, 
was killed by a stone being rolled upon him by IsmSil, from the terrace on 
which he stood above him. Both Kamal KhRn and Q^^fdar I^an being dead, 
Ismail ascended the throne. 

2 These names are differently written in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. The 
first appears to bey^^ Ankbar, and Atkir in the MSS., and Ankar 
in the lith. ed. The second and third ar^’ the same in the MSS. and in the 
lith. ed. The fourth is and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

The first three places are ^d which according to 

Firishtah had been taken by Amfr BaHd during the lifetime of and in collusion 
with KamSl I^Sn, and were recovered by MTrza JahSngTr. Col, Briggs (vol. Ill, 
p. 46) calls them Etgeer, Sagar and Noosratabad. in the text-edition. 

9 SawU in Hindustan! means one and one quarter. I cannot find any 
reference to the title in Firishtah. It may be that the title had reference to 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shah having come from SawR. See note 2, page 169. The word 
SawR! is not in the heading in the MSS., but is in it in the lith. ed. Ni?am-ud- 
dfn does not give any real account of the reign of Ismaql <Adil ShSh. 
Firishtah’s account extends over about thirteen pages of the lith. ed. and 
Col. Briggs’s translation to about forty pages; but I do not think it necessary to 
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and well-armed and well-equipped horsemen, most of whom were 
Muji^als, in his service, and ^ he looked after them with care. Every 
year he sent ships to Hurmuz (Ormuz); and summoned men from 
'Iraq and IQiurasan. ^ They say that one day he was a guest in the 
house of ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kaweli. Tmad-ul-mulk placed some dishes 
filled with gems and made a great show of offering them to his guests. 
When ‘Imad-ul-mulk became a guest of Isma‘il ‘Adil Kl^an, the 
latter brought his army fully arrayed before his guest’s eyes; and 
said “ This is all that I have acquired; I shall offer to you any one of 
my servants, whom you may ask for He carried on three wars 
with Nizam-ul-mulk; and was victorious each time. He ruled 
for a period of twenty-five years, and then passed away. 

An account of ^IbrahIm ‘Adil Khan, son of Ism1‘Il Khan. 

Through the exertions of the amirs, he sat in his father’s place. 
Mallu Khan, who was the elder brother appUed to Asa‘d Khan who 

refer to any part of these, as it is not necessary to elucidate any of the state¬ 
ments made by Nizftm-ud-din. 

^ The MSS. have but the lith. ed. has 

This anecdote is to be found in Firishtah also. The horsemen are 
described there as do-aspa, Le,, having two horses, riding one and leading the 
other. 

3 One MS. inserts before the name. Firishtah has a short section 

giving an account of the history of Mallii ‘Adil Shah. It appears that Isma*!! 
‘Adil Shfth died on the 16th §afar 941 a.h. (6th September, 1534 a.d.), while 
he was besieging Nalkonda on the border of the Tilang country. Col. Briggs 
calls the fort Kowilconda. Mr. Sewell does not give the name of the fort, 
but describes it as a fortress belonging to the Qutb Sh&hs, see page 166. Isma'Il 
*Adil ShRh’s sons immediately began to contend with each other for the succes- 
flion but Asa^d I^5n LSrl, knowing that it would be dangerous for them to fall 
out in a hostile country, told them that the time was inauspicious for the 
accession ; and that they should return to Gulbarga; and after asking for 
inspiration from the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad G^su Daraz, select a Sul^Sn. 
The princes agreed. Asa*d I^an was himself in favour of Ibr&him^s succession ; 
but as Mallu was the elder brother, and Ism&Tl had directed that he should 
be the successor, Mallu was placed on the throne ; and Ibrfthfm was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Mirich. 

Mallu was however utterly unworthy to rule. He was extremely vicious 
and dissolute; and was deposed after six months, both he and his younger 
brother AUu f^&n being blinded by order of their grandmother. 

11 
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was the Amir-ul-umara. Asa‘d Khan raised him to the seat of 
authority ; and he ruled for half a day ( 3 ^; ^ which may mean 

either half a day or a day and half). But Asa^d Khan afterwards 
repented of what he had done ; and went away to 2 Malkapur, which 
was his jdglr. Mallu Klian was then taken prisoner by Ibrahim 
*Adil Khan ; and he and his younger brother, Ulugh Khan, were 
blinded by having the pencil drawn across their eyes. They say 
that he fought nine times with Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, and was 
sometimes victorious and was sometimes defeated. He ruled for 
five and twenty years ; and then passed away. 

An account of ‘Ali ‘Adil Khan, son of Ibrahim. 

In accordance with ^ the directions of his father, he sat in the 
latter’s place. He had two brothers Tahmasp and Isma^il. He, 

NizSm-ud-din says very little about the events of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s 
reign, except that he had nine campaigns against BurhSn Nizem-ul-mulk. His 
account is mainly connected with the disputed succession. As regards this also, 
there are some discrepancies between his account and that of Firishtah. The 
man whom he called Asa‘d Khan, is called Sa‘idKhanby 

Firishtah. He says nothing about the disputes about the succession having 
taken place while the rival claiments were in a hostile country, Golkonda ; 
and the statement that Mallu I^5n ruled for half a day is of course incorrect. 
The younger brother of Mallu ^an, who is called Ulugh KhSn iu 

the MSS. of the fabaqAt is called Aluf Khan in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, and Alloo Khan by Col. Briggs (vol. HI, p. 77). 

Firishtah’s account of Ibrfthlin ’Adil Shah’s reign extends to about eight 
pages of the lith. ed. and to about thirty-three pages of Col. Briggs’s translation. 

1 In the text-edition 3 ^^ ^ j iJo , ^ 

In the text-editionBalkanu, in place of Malkapiir. 

3 This is not correct. IbrShim, who had contrary to the example of his 
father and grandfather adopted the Sunni doctrines was displeased with ‘All, 
who had shown his preference for the Shi‘a faith; and kept him confined in the 
fort of Mirich; and wanted to make his son TahmSsp his successor; but he 
found that the latter had also become a Shi*a and he confined him in another 
fortress. He left the question of his successor to be decided by God. 
Muhammad Kishwar Khftn wrote to the Superintendent of Mirich that the 
death of Ibrahim was close at hand; and he (Kishwar ^An) was proceeding 
to Mirich to support ShShzSda *A1I. As the partisans of ffthmSsp were likely 
to create a disturbance he should raise the umbrella of rule over the head of 
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also following ^ the example of his father, had the pencil drawn across 
the eyes of both of them. He was a man of (good) morals and pre¬ 
possessing manners, and had the qualities of liberality and patience 
and generosity. Every year he gave five or six lakhs of ^ huns in 
charity to faqlrs and the needy, and travellers from foreign lands. 
He brought that most learned man of the age, Amir Fath-ul-lah 
Shirazi from Persia, having sent him a large sum of money (to induce 
him to come to India); and made him his vakil. A large number of 
the wise men of the age were members of his court. He was a man 
with the nature of a darvlsh, and was a friend of faqlrs. He had 
a great knowledge of the language of the sufls. The greater part of 
his time was spent in the society and company of wise men. He 
was also obsessed with outward appearance; and having collected 
many amirs round him, kept them arrayed in grand dresses. ^ This 
had a great effect on his affairs. He took possession of the districts 
of 4 Baikala and Baslar and Balkor ; and his rule extended beyond 
that of his ancestors. He waged war three times with Husain 
Nizam-ul-mulk, and was sometimes victorious and was sometimes 
vanquished. 

He had relations of sincere attachment to the world-protecting 
threshold of His Majesty the fy^alifa’-i-Ilahi. He always made 
himself mentioned in the sanctified court, by sending petitions and 
highly befitting tribute, Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk came once and Hakim 
*Ali came a second time on embassy to him from the threshold which 
was the asylum of all the people. He went forward twelve kardhs 


‘All and send him out of the fort, so that they might march together to BijSpur. 
The Superintendent of Mirich, Sikemdar KhSn, who was a strong peu^tisan of 
*Ali agreed to this. He was made sipah-salar (Commander-in-chief); and 
his son-in-law KSmil ]^5n was made an amir. Nobles and people flocked to 
him from all sides and he was raised to the throne. 

1 The readings are slightly different. The MSS. appear to have 
yi ; and the lith. ed. has Aj . The MSS. appear to be incorrect. 

I cannot find any mention of the two brothers being blinded in Firishtah. 

* rupees in text. 

3 The meaning of this is not quite clear. 

^ I have not been able to identify these territories. In the text-edition 

J J • 
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to meet them ; and performed the ceremony of submission and alle¬ 
giance. He inserted the great name of His Majesty the Kialifa’- 
Ilahi in the public prayers, and the coins of his realm. He was 
inclined to the Imamia religion; and abandoned the custom of his 
ancestors. 

He heard by accident, that Malik Barid the ruler of Bidar had 
1 a very handsome eunuch. He sent letters and demanded the 
eunuch. Malik Barid evaded (sending him) by pretexts and objec¬ 
tions. At last Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk sent an army to attack Barid. 
The latter shut himself up ; and made an appeal for help to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah. He sent ten thousand horsemen to reinforce Amir Barid's 
army; and freed the latter from the siege. This time Malik Barid 
being helpless and having no other alternatives sent the eunuch. 
^Al! ‘Adil Shah owing to his great 2 passion went out to meet the 
eunuch, and took him to his palace. At night he took him to a 
private place and attempted to have intercourse with him. The 
eunuch drew out a dagger from ^ (,3U» shank of) his sock, and stabbed 
him with it in his chest, and slew him. This strange affair took 
place in the year 988 a.h. 

The period of his rule was twenty-five years. It is a strange 
coincidence that ^ three ‘Adil Khans in succession each ruled for 
twenty-five years. 

1 Col. Briggs says (see note, page 142, vol. Ill, of his history) that The 
cause of the King’s death is most disgusting and ofiensive, and it is by no means 
attempted to be palliated by Ferishta, when he mentions it. A modem author 
of the history of Beejapoor, however, has set forth reasons in defence of Ally 
Adil Shah’s conduct, and endeavoured to prove that Ferishta has traduced 
his memory.” I have not been able ascertain the name of the author 
referred to. 

2 The word is (lust) in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; and (3^ 

(curiosity, affection) in the other. In the text-edition • 

3 The word is in both MSS., in the lith. ed. and <3^ the text- 
edition. 

^ This does not appear to be quite correct. Ni?5m-ud-dm of course 
mentions 25 years as the periods of the reigns of Iem&‘!l *Adil ShSh, IbrShTm 
^Adil Sh&h and 'All 'Adil Sh&h; but according to Firishtah Isma'Il reigned 
from 915 a.h. to 941 a.h., about twenty six years. Then Mallu reigned for 
six months, after which Ibr&htm reigned from 941-965 a.h., which according 
to Firishtah was a period of twenty-four years and six months; and 'All 'Adil 
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An account of Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan (son of Tahmasp), 

WHO WAS A NEPHEW OF ‘AlI ‘AdiL KhAN. 

^ Ibrahim ‘Adil Kb an was placed on the seat of government at the 
age of nine years, by the exertions of Kamil Khan. Kishwar Khan who 

ShSh from 965 to 987 a.h., which only gives twenty-two years; but if the correct 
date of his death was 988, then he reigned for twenty-three years. Mr. Sewell's 
table has Isma'Il from 1534 a.d. Mallu or Malii as he calls him from August, 
1534 to February, 1535, IbrShTm from 1535-1557 a.d, and ‘Ali from 1557 to 
April 11th, 1580 (page 408). 

1 The account of the rise and fall of different ministers or regents agrees 
generally with that given by Firishtah. According to him Kamil I^an at 
first acted with moderation, but after two months he became intoxicated with 
power, and showed some disrespect to Chfind Bibl; who got HSji Kishwar 
IQian to effect his destruction. HajI Kishwar ^Sn in his turn tried to grasp 
the whole power of the state. At this time Bahzad-ul-mulk mrnauhat of 
Murtada Nizam Shah advanced with fifteen thousand horsemen, to conquer 
some of the districts of BijSpur lying near the border. Haji Kishwar Khan 
sent an army to meet him; and he was signally defeated. There were great 
rejoicings; and valuable presents were made to the arntrs ; but later they were, 
directed to return the elephants which had been given to them to the royal 
fUkhana, This order, which was passed without consulting Chand Bibi or 
Chand Sultan as Firishtah calls her, gave much displeasure; and a conspiracy 
was made to effect the destruction of Haji Kishwar l^Sn ; and to raise Mustafa 
^an to power. H5jT Kishwar ^^an hearing of this got Mlrza Nur-ud-dfn 
Muhammad, who had received many favours from Mustafa ^an treacherously to 
assassinate him. Chftnd Bibl was highly incensed at this; but Haji Kishwar 
^&n got an order from the king for imprisoning her in the fort of Satara ; 
and she was forced out of the harem with much indignity, and sent to Satara. 
After this Haji Kishwar ^An became very unpopular, and went away to 
Ahmadnagar; but he found that the court there could not protect him; so 
he went away towards Golkonda, where he was assassinated soon after by a 
relative of Mustafa ]^an. 

After this, according to Firishtah I^las IQiAn became the regent; and 
Chand Bibi was brought back from Satara. He, however, being auspicious 
that Af<}€d ^an Shiraz! and Rasu Pandit, who were associated with him in the 
government, would prove hostile to him had them put to death. He banished 
other great amirs; and in conjunction with Hamid ^An and Dilawar ^An 
carried on the government according to his own wishes. He then invited 
'Ain-ul-mulk from hia jdgtr; and he and Hamid Eh^n and DilAwar ^an went 
out of the city to meet him. 'Ain-ul-mulk treacherously seized them, put 
fetters on them and brought them back to the city. On his arrival near the 
fort he found the gates closed and being panic-struck he went back to his jaglr 
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was one of the great amm slew Kamil Khan, and became himself the 
vahxl. He and Mustafa Khan and the latter’s children were then 
put to death ; and the vakdlat fell to Dilfiwar Klian Habshl. He, 
i.6., Ibrahim *Adil Khan abolished the Imamia form of the religion ; 
and established the religion of the sunnat and jama'at. Dilawar 
ran the government with great power and strength for nine years. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan with the help of the other amirs then attacked 

leaving IlAlas ^&n, Hamid I^fln and DilSwar l^an behind, who then resumed 
their authority. 

Owing to these disorders, the other rulers of the Deccan, viz., Muhammad 
Qu^b Shah, who had succeeded his father and Babzaduil-miilk, with Saiyid 
Murtada the Amir-ul-umra of Berar invaded Bijapur; and laid siege to Shahdurd. 
They were unable to take it, as it was strenuously defended by the thanadar 
Muhammad Aqa: and then advanced to Bijapilr plundering and ravaging the 
country through which they passed. IkhlSs l^an and the Habshis attempted 
to defend Bijapur; but being unable to do so, and knowing that their rule was 
not acceptable to the amirs, represented the fact to Chand Bibi. She there¬ 
upon made Shah Abul Hasan, son of Shah Tahir the rnnir junila. The latter 
reconciled the nobles; and the enemies finding it difficult to seize the city, 
retired to their own countries; the Nizam ShShis going back to Ahmadnagar ; 
and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to Golkonda; but the latter left Amir Saiyiil 
Z‘ain-ul Astarabadi on whom he conferred the title of Mustafa ^an, to plunder 
the country. Upon this Ikhlas ^an sent Dilawar I^ian to attack him; and 
he defeated him signally ; and obtained much plunder. From the hour of his 
victory, the idea of becoming the regent entered the mind of Dilawar I^Sn. 
He returned towards Bijapur; and encamped at the town of Alapur. He 
flattered and deceived IkhlSs Khan and then marching rapidly took possession of 
the citadel. Hildas Khan tried to storm it, but was defeated; and his partisans 
were killed by the cannon fired from the citadel; and he had to retire in the 
evening. He then nominated Dalil Khan,to besiege the citadel, and he con¬ 
tinued the siege for four months; after which he went over to Dilawar Khifn. 
l^las ^an disdaining to escape was seized in his house; and was blinded and 
imprisoned. 

Dilawar ^Sn continued to be the regent till 998 a.h. ; when Ibrahim 
*Adil Shfth succeeded in wresting the power from him. He effected his escape 
to Ahmadnagar. He was induced by Burhan NizSm ShSh to march towards 
BijSpur. After this IbrShim ‘Adil Shah invited Dilawar Mian to come back; 
and the latter did so after receiving an assurance, that he would not be injured 
in life and property. He was, however, after his arrival, blinded, and was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Satara. 

This again is a long note but I have thought it proper to write it in order 
to clear up the accounts of the changes in the regency. 
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Dilawar IQian; and the latter fled to Biirhan Nizam-ul-mulk at 
Ahmadnagar. He instigated the latter to march towards Bijapur 
and attack ‘Adil Khan ; but he was unable to do anything; and 
went back. Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan then sent qaul (probably an agree¬ 
ment of safe conduct) and summoned Dilawar Khan ; and made 
him blind by drawing the pencil across his eyes. Up to this day which 
is in the year 1002 a.h., and which amounts to a period of fourteen 
years, he (Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan) is ruling his ^ kingdom. 


SECTION IV. 2 the QUTB UL-MULKIYA LINE OR DYNASTY. 

An account of Sultan QulI Qutb-ul-mulk ^ Hamadani. 

He is from the tribe of ‘^Mir ‘Ali Shakr Aq Quyunli. He was 
one of the five vazirs of the Bahmani Sultans. As Sultan Mahmud 


1 This is the end of the history of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty in one MS., and 
in the lith. ed. ; but in the other MS. there is a short interpolation, which says, 
that Ihrahim ‘Adil Shah reigned altogether for forty-eight years and a few 
months; and died on the 1 Ith Mnharram 1037 a.h. ; and that after his death, 
Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah ascended the throne. Firishtah’s history of 
the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty ends somewhat abruptly with the year 1005 a.h. 
Col. Briggs in a note on page 188 of vol. Ill of his history says, “ Ferishta 
continued to write his history as late as 1612, sixteen years after this period, 
and probably intended to finish that of Beejapoor last, which can alone account 
for his leaving off so abruptly 

It may be mentioned that Firishtah’s account of this reign is very prolix, 
and extends over forty-four pages of the lith. ed. It is in more high-flown 
language than is usual even with him. 

2 This heading occurs in both MSS., but is not to be found in the lith. ed. 

The word occurs after in both MSS., but is not in the lith. 

ed. 1 do not think it necessary to insert it. 

^ The name is doubtful. It is in one MS. and in the other. 

In the lith. ed. it is Ul y:lA JLe Jifi Pirishtah however says that 

a detailed history of the Qu^b Shahi line was written by a man of the name of 
Shfth Khur ShSh; but he (Pirishtah) was unable to get hold of a copy of it. 
Col. Briggs says that he was able, some years ago, to procure a work entitled the 
** History of Mahomed Kooly Kootb Shah”, written about the time that Pirishtah 
lived. Prom Col. Briggs’s translation of that work the name of the tribe 
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showed great favour to his slaves, Sultfin Quli sold himself to him, 
and became one of his slaves. He took possessions of the country 
of Golkonda and ruled for twenty-four years and passed away. 


iAn account of JamshId Qutb-ul-mulk, son of Sultan QulI. 

After his father, he sat in the latter’s place ; and ruled for seven 
years. 


appears to be Ak Koovinloo; so that the correct name of the tribe may be 
, It appears however from the quotation of SultSn Quli Qutb’a own 
words in Col. Briggs’s work, vol. Ill, page 340 et seq that the SultSn belonged to 
the Kurra Kooinloo tribe, who were subjugated by the Ak Kooinloo tribe; and he 
fled in his childhood, with his uncle Ameer Alla Koolly ; and came to the Deccan. 
He returned however to Hamadan with his uncle, as he was then too young 
to remain alone in the country. He came back however later again with his 
uncle; but the uncle went away; and he remained under the special pro¬ 
tection of Sultan Mahmud Bahmanl. He defended the latter with great 
gallantry, when he was attacked in the fort of AhrnadSbad Bidar, and after 
the campaign against Malik Dinar Habsh! he was made governor of Talingftna, 
Later he fought bravely in Mahmud ShSh’s campaign against the rebel 
BahSdur GiUnt. After the death of Mahmud Shah Bahmani on the 24th 
Dlu-hijja, 912 a.h.. May 12th, 1507 a.d., he with the five other Deccan chiefs, 
threw of! the small portion of allegiance, which they had up to that time 
owed to the Bahmanl SultSns. He was killed by Mir Mahmud HamadSni, 
governor of Golkonda, when he was sitting down at prayer, at the instigation 
of his third son Jamshid Qu^b Shah on the 2nd JamSdi-us-sftni 940 a.h., 
4th September, 1543. These latter facts are taken from Col. Briggs’s account. 
According to Firishtah he was killed by a Turkl slave in 960 a.h., when he 
was looking at some jewels. The slaves, had been instigated by Jamshid 
Qutb Sh5h with the promise of being made a great amir ; but he was slain by 
Jamshid, immediately after he had slain Sultan Quli Qutb ShSh, so that he 
might not divulge his complicity in the crime. It is difficult to say exactly how 
long Quli Qul^b ShSh ruled as an independent prince. According to Mr. Sewell’s 
table (p. 410) he reigned for thirty-one years from 1612 to 1643 a.d. 

1 It is difficult to find the correct history of this reign. NizSm-ud-dln 
gives no account at all; and the histories given by Firishtah, and Col. Briggs 
differ. The former says Shfih 'fshir was sent by BurhSn NizSm-ul-mulk to 
congratulate Jamshid on his accession. ShSh TShir incited him to join Burhan 
Ni?ftm ShSh to attack IbrShIm *Adil ShSh. He accordingly invaded the latter’s 
territory, and built a fort in pargana KSkn!; and then advanced to attack the 
fort of Atgar. In the meantime ‘Adil ShSh. made peace with NizSm ShSh 
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^An account of IbrahIm Qutb-ul-mulk, son of Sultan QulI. 

After his brother, Ibrahim became the ruler of Golkonda. He was 
a man of affairs and of wisdom. But anger and wrath obsessed him. 

and R&m Raj ; and Nizam Shah went back to Ahmadnagar. ‘Adil Shah then 
sent Asa^d l^an LSrI to attack Jamshid Qutb Shah. Asa‘d I^an Lari first 
seized the fort of Kakni and compelled Jamshtd Qutb Shah to raise the siege 
of Atgar. After that Jamshid Qutb Shah had several campaigns with Asa'd 
^iftn Lari, in each of which he was defeated ; and in the last of these in a hand 
to hand fight with Asa‘d I^an Lari, one side of his face was severed off by a 
blow ot his opponent’s sword. After that he made peace with ‘Adil Shah; 
and conquered some parts of Kachitl. Then he was ill for two years; and now 
became very savage; and ordered people to be put to death or imprisoned for 
slight offences. A conspiracy was then formed to depose him, and place one of 
his brothers on the throne. He received information of this plot; and im¬ 
prisoned his brothers, Haidar and Ibrahim. The former died soon after and 
the latter went away to Bijanagar. Jamshid died of a high fever in 957 a.h. 

Col. Briggs’s account, which is probably derived from the work he got hold 
of (see note 1, p. 167) is entirely different, except that he agrees in saying 
that Jamshid Qutb Shah died in 957 a.h. I do not, however, consider it 
necessary to give a summary of his account, as it can be referred to by anybody 
who is interested in the history. 

1 Nizftm-ud-din gives no account of the reign of IbrShim Qutb Shah. Ho 
only mentions a few of the traits of his character. As far as this goes he agrees 
with Firishtah; who mentions the same traits, with some more details; for 
instance Firishtah says that the nails which had been shown to him were the 
nails of the toes of his victims, which were severed by being beaten with sticks 
{taziydna). As regards his servants eating at his table, he says that it was 
the special servants (naukaran &iS«a), who had this privilege. Firishtah also 
says that he freed TalingSna from highway robbers; so that merchants and 
wealthy people could travel from place to place in safety. 

As regards the history of his reign, Firishtah says that he sought an asylum 
with Ram RSj during the reign of Jamshid Qutb Shfth. After the latter’s 
death, the ministers placed his son, who was an infant of two years of age on 
the throne; but the Dakinis attacked the palace. Then the ministers deter¬ 
mined to send for Ibrahim Qutb-ul-mulk; and to place him on the throne. 
They obtained permission from Ram RSj for bringing him to Golkonda; and 
when he came to the border of BijSnagar. Mu^ta^^ hastened to receive him; 
and he was made amir jumla or Prime Minister. 

After this, he in concert with Husain NizSm ShSh, invaded BijSpur in 965 
A.H. ; and laid siege to Gulbarga. But he was afraid of increasing the power 
of ^usain NizSm Shfih ; and went back to Golkonda; and Husain Nizam ShSh 
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For a very smaU ofience he inflicted strange punishments on the 
servants of God. He ordered that the nails of his victims should 
be severed from their fingers; and should be brought before him 
in a vessel. Much food was brought, every day, to his table ; and 
it had been so determined that all his servants should eat at his table. 
He indulged in much ceremony in his meals. 

He reigned for five and thirty years. 

being unable to carry on the siege alone, retired to Ahmadnagar. Afterwards 
‘Adil Shah and Ram Raj invaded the Nizam Shahi territory ; and at their 
request, and somewhat against his will Ibrahim Qntb Shah joined them; and 
they laid siege to Ahmadnagar, They were about to take it, when IbrShim 
Qutb Shah left at midnight ; and retired in precipitation to Golkonda; and 
Ram Raj and ‘Adil Shfth had also to raise the siege. 

After that Ibrahim Qutb Shah asked for the hand of Husain Nizam Shah’s 
daughter; and at the latter’s request he agreed in concert with him to lay siege 
to Kalian. There the man*iage feast was celebrated and the siege was begun. 
Then ‘Adil SIhah and Ram Raj and Tufal l^jan and Amir Barld advanced 
against them, when Ibrahim Qutb Shah retired to Golkonda, and Husain Nizfim 
Shah to Ahmadnagar, hotly pursued by ‘Adil Shah and Ram Raj. They laid 
waste both the Ahmadnagar and the Golkonda territories; but peace was at 
last concluded ; and Ram Raj and ‘Adil Shah retired to their own territories. 
Afterwards Mnrtada Nizam Shah summoned Ibrahim Qutb Shah to come and 
aid him in besieging the fort of Darur, belonging to ‘Adil Shah; but before he 
could arrive the fort was taken. He however joined Murtada Nizfim Shah in 
the invasion of BijSpur. ‘Adil Shah now sent to Murtada Nizam Shah a letter, 
which Ibrahim Qutb Shah had written to him, about acting in concert with 
him. Nizfim Shfih became suspicious of Qutb Shah’s fidelity ; and Qutb Shah 
retiring in all haste to Golkonda, Nizfim Shah looted his camp; and pursued 
his army, and took much booty and slew Itipge numbers of his men. ‘Abd-ul- 
qfidir, the eldest son of Ibrahim Qutb Shfih then represented to his father, that 
if he received permission to do so, he would at once attack the Nizfim ShfihF 
army and defeat it. Ibrahim Qutb Shfih became suspicious of his son’s motives ; 
and imprisoned him in a fort, and afterwards caused his death, by giving him a 
poisoned drink. Ibrahim Qutb Shfih died in the year 989 a.h. He had ruled 
for thirty-two years. 

Col. Briggs’s account (vol. Ill, p. 39)) is slightly different. He has a 
separate section for Soobhan Kooly Kooth Shah, the infant son of Jamsheed, 
who, he says, was seven years of age, when he was elevated to the throne. 
Then as regards Ibrahim Kootb Shah, he says that in the latter part of his 
reign he conquered some territories in Orissa. According to Col. Briggs, Ibrahim 
Kootb Shah died on the 2l8t Rubbee-oos-Sany 988 a.h., 2nd June, 1580. 
Mr. Sewell (p. 410) has 1581. 
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^An account of Muhammad QulI Qutb-ul-mulk, son of IbeahIm. 

Muhammad Quli succeeded his father. He became the lover 
of a ^ prostitute of the name of Bhagmati; and having laid the 
foundation of a city, called it Bhagnagar. He had one thousand 
horsemen, as the retainers of that woman ; and they always 
attended at her stirrups. He is ruling the country up to the present 
day which is in the year 1002 a.h., and in the 38th year of the 
Ilahi era ; i.e,, for a period of nine years. 

1 Nizam-ud-flTn does not give any aeoonnt of the events of the reign ; and 
merely refers to a scandalous matter of a more or less personal nature. 
According to Firishtah Muhammad Qutb Shah was the eldest and best of the 
three surviving sons of JamshTd Qutb Shah. He succeeded the latter in his 
twelfth year. He married a daughter of Shah Mirza Ispahaul. 

He entered into a treaty with Nizam ShBh, and invaded the Bijapiir terri¬ 
tory, and besieged Shah Drug; but being unable to take it, went to Bijapiir 
and laid siege to it. They were however unable to take it also, and Muhammad 
Qutb Shah w'as about to retire to Golkonda, when the commander of the Nizam 
ShahT army, becoming aware of his intention suggested that he should go himself 
towards Ahmadnagar, laying waste the ‘Adil Shahi country through which he 
would pass; and Muhammad Qutb Shah should proceed to besiege Hasanabad 
Oulbarga. They accordingly did so; but when Muhammad Qutb Shah arrived 
near Hasanabad Gulbarga, he left seven thousand horsemen; and many ele¬ 
phants, under Mustafa Khan, to carry on the siege ; and himself hastened back 
to his capital. Mustafa lOian laid waste the country round Hasanabad 
Gulbarga; but Dilawar I^an was sent with a large army from Bijapiir, and 
he defeated Mustafa ]^Bn wbo retired in great haste to the borders of Tilang. 

After this Firishtah refers to Bhagmati, and he also refers to the building 
of the new city; but he says that it was necessary to do so because Golkonda 
had become extremely unhealthy. He afterwards changed the name of the 
new city of Haidarabad. 

Muhammad Qu^b Shah resolved after this to conquer Dang, by which 
Firishtah means the country lying between Tilang and Bang or Bengal, f.e., 
Orissa. He conquered a great part of the country; and the ruler of it, who 
was called Bftba Balandar fled in great distress to the furthest part of the 
country. 

The above is the history down to 1017 a.h. It is not necessary to go 
any further, especially as Firishtah says nothing further about the history; 
but indulges in a description of certain matters connected with the Sultan. 

2 One MS. calls her a the other simply while the lith. 

ed. has only In the text-edition the name is 
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SECTION V. ABOUT THE SULTANS OF GUJRAT. 

From the beginning of the year 783 to the year 970 A.H., when 
(Gujrat) came into the possession of the officers of His Majesty the 
Khalifa'-i-Ilahi, which is a period of 187 years, fifteen persons ruled 
over the country. (These are the) particulars (of them). 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Muzaffar, two months and 
a few days ; 

Sultan Muzaffar ^ Shah, three years and eight months and 
twenty days; 

Sultan 2 Ahmad, thirty-two years and six months and twenty 
days ; 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Ahmad, seven years and four months ; 

Sultan Qutb-ud-din Ahmad Shah, seven years and six 3 months 
and thirteen days: 

Daud Shah, seven days ; 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, fifty-five years and eleven months and 
^ two days; 

Sultan Muzaffar, son of Mahmud, fourteen years and nine 
months ; 

Sultan Sikandar, two months and sixteen days : 

Sultan Mahmud, four months ; 

Sultan Bahadur, eleven years and eleven months ; 

Sultan Muhammad Shah one and half month ; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of ^ Latif Khan, eighteen years and a few 
days ; 


1 The word ShSh is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. but not in the other MS. 
The period is 3 years 8 months and 20 days in one MS., but is 3 years and 8 
months and 8 days, in the lith. ed. It may be either 8 or 20 days in the other 
MS. 

2 One MS. inserts after the name. 

3 The words jy) j which occur in both MSS. are omitted from the 
lith. ed. I have inserted them. 

* The words which occur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. are not to 
be found in the other MS. 

3 He is called La^if lOiSn in both MSS., but Latif ShSh in the lith. ed. 
The period is 18 years in both MSS- and 16 years in the lith. ed. I have adopted 
the reading in the MSS. 
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Sultan Ahmad, three years and a few months ; and 
Sultan Muzaffar, son of ^ Mahmud, sixteen years and some 
months. 


(An Account of) A‘zam HumAyCn Zafar KhAn. 

It is written in books of history, that when the (accounts of the) 
tyranny of Nizam Mufarrah, who bore the title of ^ 5shti KJian, 
and who had the government of Gujrat in his hands under Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah, spread over the regions of 
the world ; and the oppressed who had suffered from his tyranny, 
and the victims of his cruelty arrived in the capital city of Dehli 
from the country of Gujrat with their complaints; and narrated 
tales of his tyranny and oppression before Sultan Muhammad Shah ; 
and spoke the truth of his violence and insubordination, the Sultan 
after much consideration and great deliberation, conferred the fief 
of Gujrat on A‘zam Humayun ?afar (Gian, son of Wajih-ul-mulk, 
who was one of the great amirs, after bestowing many royal favours 
on him^. On the 3rd Rab^ul-awwal in the year 783 a.h., he conferred 
on him a (royal) umbrella, and a red pavilion, which are specially 
reserved for Mdshdhs, and granted him permission to go to Gujrat. 
Zafar Khan started from the city the same day, and encamped at 
the royal reservoir (haud-i-J^as), On the 4th of the month, Sultan 
Muhammad hastened to Zafar KhSn’s camp ; and made his ears heavy 
with the pearls of advice ; and after again conferring on him a special 
robe of honour retired to the city. 

They say that when the vazlrs wrote the order of his appoint¬ 
ment, they under the orders of the Sultan left the place where the 


1 One MS. has ShSh after Mahmud, but neither the other MS. nor the 
lith. ed. has it. 

2 Firishtah does not give him the title of Ashti KhSn, but calls him 
Farljiat-ul-mulk otherwise called Nizam Mufarrah. Firishtah does not speak 
much of his tyranny, but he says that he had the intention of hostility (to the 
emperor), and therefore treated the zamtnddrs and the infidels of the country 
well, and in order to flatter them, gave currency to the customs of heathenism 
and idolatry. Therefore the learned and erudite men of Gujrat sent the letter 
in which they spoke of Ni^m Mufarrab’s misdeeds, and prayed the SultSn 
to take necessary steps for remedying them. 
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titles (of the new Governor) should have been written, blank; and 
he {i.e., the Siiltan) wrote the titles with his own hand and they 
were as follows. ^“My brother, Majlis ‘All (the noble courtier), 
the honoured Klian, learned, just, generous, energetic, the most 
fortunate of the faith and religion, the defender of Islam and 
Musalmans, the binder of the saltanat, the supporter of the faith, 


1 It is rather difficult to understand these lofty titles and to find equiva¬ 
lents for the high flown epithets. Firishtah who in many places copies the 
TabaqSt almost verbatim gives them as Jilj J^Lc ^ 

■ 1%-^ 1^^-" ^ ^ f ^ ^11^^I <^AA.Ma 

‘i «-1^* ^ ^***4!^ ^ ^/ctf 

obbuJI ^ 

« (3^ jjXMtd j oblast j 

The antecedents of ?afar ^an are rather curious. It appears from Bayley’s 
History of Gujarat, p. 68, et aeq that FIroz, who was a great hunter, went out in 
pursuit of deer one day, and became separated from his attendants. He came 
to a village which was one of the dependencies of Thanesar. Outside the 
village he found a party of land-holders seated, and dismounting from his horse, 
asked one of them to pull off his boots. This man was a master of the science 
of interpreting signs and appearances. He found on the sole of the Sultan’s 
foot, marks of royalty and the signs of imperial power. The chief men of the 
village were two brothers Sadhu and Sadharan. For their caste and genealogj^ 
see pp. 67-68. They entertained the guest, and gave their sister, who “was 
peerless in beauty and loveliness ” in nikdh to the Sultftn. They shortly 
afterwards became Musalmans and Sadharan received the title of Wajih-ul- 
Mulk. He was the father of ?afar Khan. ,The Sultan was a disciple of Qutb- 
ul-aqt&b Hadrat Makbdum-i-JahSniSn. SSdhu and SadhSran and ?afar ^Kn 
also became his disciples. ?afar did some service to the saint, and the 

latter in return gave him the country of Gujrat. When he went back to his 
family, and told them what had happened they said “ You are well-stricken in 
years and if the country of Gujarat falls to thee, what life wilt thou have left 
to enjoy it ”. He went back to the saint, and made offerings of perfumes, etc. 
The saint accepted them, and taking a handful of dates, fr©m a plate which was 
before him, said ** Thy seed like unto these in number shall reign over Gujar&t ”. 
Some say there were twelve, some say thirteen dates and other say eleven. 

When FIroz ^ftn became the Sultfin, he appointed ?afar ]^an and his 
brother Shams ]^9n to the high position of ahardbddr. Owing to this they 
have been described as kaldla or distillers. 
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the exterminator of kufr and heresy, the destroyer of the false 
and the rebellious, the Pole-star of the sky of spirituality, the 
star of the high heaven, the breaker of the ranks in the day 
of battle, a fort conquering Rustam, the conqueror of kingdoms, 
an A§af in policy, the regulator of affairs, the director of the 
rule of people, the master of success and good fortune, the man of 
wisdom and success, the distributor of justice and beneficence, the 
vazlr of the lord of conjunction Ulugih Qutlugii A’zam Hiimayuu 
?afar fLhan.” 

In short (he) travelled towards Gujrat by successive marches. 
On the way news came to him that a son had been born to Tatar 
Klian, his son, who was the vazlr of Sultan Muhammad Shah ; and 
he had received the name of Ahmad ^lan. Zafar IQ)an was greatly 
delighted on hearing this joyful news. He arranged a grand enter¬ 
tainment, and conferred honours and robes on many of the soldiers. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Nag5r, the men of 
Kanbayat came to petition against Nizam Mufarrah, praying for 
justice, Zafar Ktian gave them hopes, and advanced towards Nahr- 
wala. When he arrived there, which is commonly known as Pattaii, 
he ^wrote and sent a letter to Malik Nizam Mufarrah (in which he said^ 
that it had been mentioned in the august presence of Muhammad Shah 
that Malik Nizam Mufarrah had spent the revenue of a number 
of years of the khdlsa lands of the Sultan, for his own needs and 
purposes, and had not remitted one dinar to the treasury. It had 
likewise (been reported), that he had stretched out his hands for 
tyranny and oppression, and had greatly harassed the common 
people living in these places ; so that men had repeatedly come to 
Dehli with supplications and complaints. (He went on to say) that 
as the reins of binding and loosening of all state affairs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood had been placed in his hands, the better way would be, that 
whatever might still be left of the revenue of the f^dl§a lands for 
those years should be sent with all promptitude, before he went 
himself ; and after comforting and cheering the oppressed, he should 
himself proceed to the metropolis of Dehli. 


1 Firishtah does not say that ?afar ]^5n wrote to Nizam Mufarrah after 
arriving at Naharwftla Pattan. 
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Malik Nizam Mufarrah sent a ^ reply to this effect. “ You have 
oorne a long way, you should remain where you are and should not 
take the trouble (to advance further). I shall go there and render 
an account, but on this condition that you will not make me over to 
custodians.’’ When this reply came and the fact of his rebellion and 
violence became certain, A‘zam Humayun ?afar l£ban began to 
arrange his army. After a few days news came that Malik Nizam 
Mufarrah had turned towards that country with a large force, and 
was advancing by successive marches. A‘zam Humayun sallied 
out of the city of Pattan with his well-equipped army, with the inten¬ 
tion to give battle. A great battle was fought on the 7th of §afar 
in the year 794, in the village of ^ Kanthu which is twelve karohs 
from Pattan. Malik Nizam Mufarrah went about searching for 2afar 
Khan accompanied by a select body of troops; and he ran about in 
all directions, like an ordinance of heaven (?). At this time a man 
belonging to Zafar Khan’s army having vanquished him (apparently 
in single combat) inflicted on him a severe wound, and he fell off 
from his horse on to the ground. The man immediately ® cut off his 
head, and brought it to ?afar Khan. 

* Couplets: 

When Death into his blood plunged his hand, 

Fate his clear seeing eyes did close. 

When the key of victory is not in one’s hand, 

He cannot with his arm, the door of victory break. 

On seeing what had happened, defeat fell on the army of Nizam 
Mufarrah. Large numbers of men were slain; and much booty fell 
into the hands (of the victorious army). ?afar Khan went in pursuit 

1 Firishtah also says that the tenor of the reply was what it is described 
in the text. 

2 The place is called Kanhu and Kanthu in the MS. and 

K&nbha in the lith. ed. It is ,^4^^ Kanthu in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but 

Col. Briggs calls it Jitpur. Bayley calls it Kambhu. in the text-edition. 

3 Firishtah’s account of the engagement is different. It is figurative and 

vague. He says thatj^ ^ cyai yUiT ^ oUl JUioLil jl 

. vaAj/ 

It does not mention what happened to Ni:^ftm Mufarrah after he had fled. 

^ The first couplet is not in the lith. ed., but it is in both the MSS. 
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for some distance, and tlien returned to the neighbourhood of Pattan ; 
and sent his agents to all the parganas. In the year 795 a.h., he 
advanced with the object of punishing the rebels, who had raised 
the dust of disturbance in the neighbourhood of ^ Kanbayat. He 
cleansed that country from the weeds and thorns of the insurgents. 
He laid the ointment of his kindness and favour on the hearts which 
had been wounded by the dagger of the tyranny of Nizam Mufarrah. 
He then advanced towards 2 Asawal. He remained there for some 
days; and having pleased the common people, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants, earned their gratitude and came back to the neighbourhood of 
Pattan. 

In the year 796 a.h., news came that Sultan Muhammad Shah» 
son of Sultan Firuz, had accepted the summons of the just God, 
in the metropolitan city of Dehli, and the affairs of the empire had 
fallen into confusion; and most of the zaminddrs had taken up an 
attitude of insurrection ; more specially, 3 the Raja of Idar, who had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and fealty. Zafar 
lilian equipped an army, and advanced by rapid marches with a 
large force and elephants of the size of mountains to pimish the Raja. 
As he came with great quickness and proceeded to lay siege ^ the 
Raja had no time whatever to arrange for his defence. He was, 
therefore, compelled to shut himself up, and the victorious troops, 
having overrun the country of Idar stretched their hands for plunder 
and rapine. They raised to the ground every temple which they 
found. In a very short time there was such scarcity and famine 
in the fort, that the ^ Raja of Idar, sent his vakils in great humility 


1 One MS. has but the other and the lith, ed. have 

2 Firishtah says with reference to AsSwal ai', 

t.e., that at present AhmadSbad is situated in its place. It wiU be seen from the 
accounts of the reign of Ahmad Shah that he built the city of Ahmadabad 
near Asawal. 

8 According to Firishtah ho had formerly borne allegiance to the rulers 
of Gajrat but had now laid the foundation of shamelessness, and had with¬ 
drawn his head from the yoke of dependence. 

* Firishtah says that there were several severe battles, and ?afar Kh5n 
was victorious each time. 

According to Firishtah the RSja sent his eldest son with some others 
to sue for quarter. 

12 
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and piteousness, and prayed for forgiveness of his offences. 2afar 
]^an took such tributes from him as he wanted ; and advanced 
towards Somnath. 

At this time intelligence came that ^ Malik Na^ir Raja celebrated 
as ‘Adil Khan, the ruler of Asir, had stretched his foot of pride beyond 
the blanket of his status, and had harassed some of the villages of 
Nadarbar. A‘zam Humayun, knowing that the protection of his 
own territory was more incumbent on him than the capture of the 
temple of Somnath advanced towards Nadarbar by rapid marches. 
‘Adil Khan hearing this news returned to his own country. Zafar 
Khan also returned to his headquarters at Pattan, after showing kind¬ 
ness to the inhabitants of the country. 

In the year 797 a.h., he again mustered his troops, and deter¬ 
mined to invade ^ Jar and Tar which are situated to the west of 
Pattan, and after overruning some places and getting tributes from 
the headman of that locality, advanced from there, with the purpose 
of destroying the temple of Somnath. On the way he made the 
Rajputs food for his merciless sword ; and wherever a temple appeared 
before his eyes, he raised and destroyed it. 

When he arrived at Somnath he burnt the temple down and 
broke up the idol. He slew the kafirs, and plundered the city. He 
planned the erection of a Jdma^ masjid, and having appointed the 
right men as directed by the shara", and leaving a thdna (mUitary 
post) there, retraced his steps towards Pattan. 

In the year 799, news came to A‘zam Humayun that the Rajputs 
of ^ Mandalgarh had acquired such power, that the Musalmans 
there were abandoning their country and leaving their homes, on 
account of the injuries caused to them. Zafar KJian collected the 


1 Firishtah describes him as the ancestor of the Faruql the rulers of 
Burh&npur. 

2 The names are written as in one MS. but the may be a mistake 
for y which is required having been omitted by mistake. In the 
other MS. and in the lith. ed. the names are / Firishtah calls the place 

and the ruler of it In the text-edition it is 

8 It is Mandalgarh in the MSS. and Kamal in the lith. ed. Kam&l or Gam§] 
or GimSr is the same as JOnSgarh. Firishtah also has ^ 
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army of Gujrat, and by successive rapid marches traversed the 
forests and deserts of that country. The Raja of the place, being 
proud of the strength of his fortification, occupied himself in defending 
it. The victorious troops surrounded the hill and the fort, like the 
centre of a circle, and placed manjanlqs (battering ram or catapults) 
on all sides ; and every day a number of Rajputs were slain. But 
as the fort was so strong, that they were unable to accomplish 
their object, by the help of the catapults, ?afar ^lan ordered that 
sdbdts (covered ways) should be planned and completed with all 
speed. But in spite of these the fort could not be taken. In the 
end after the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the Rajputs 
in great humility asked for quarter ; and men and women came with 
bared heads and prayed for safety. They agreed to pay tributes ; 
and promised that it should be sent every year to Pattan without 
any demand being made for it. They also agreed, that hence¬ 
forward they would not cause any kind of injury to the Musalmans* 
A*zam Humayun owing to his innate kindliness and natural 
generosity accepted their excuses, and gave them quarter. He 
took tribute from them, and having fixed the amounts of the annual 
tribute, and having assured himself about the safety of that territory 
he hastened to perform a pilgrimage to the holy tomb of the Shaikh 
of the path of the Faith, ^ Kfawajah Mu‘m-ud-din Hasan Sailjari. 
He pillaged and plundered the towns in that country and left no 
trace of cultivation and habitation. After finishing this invasion, 
he moved to the country known as Dandwana and having plundered 
2 Dilwara and Jalwara took a large number of prisoners and much 
booty. 3 He returned to Pattan on the 17th of Ramadan in the year 
800 A.H. As these campaigns had extended over three years, 
A‘zam Humayun issued an order that all his troops and soldiery 


1 Of Ajmir. 

2 Dllw&ra in one MS. and Dilwara and Jalwara j 

in the other and DanduSna in the lith, ed. Firishtah has DilwRra and JaiwSra, 
He does not mention DandwSna at all. 

3 Firishtah says that it appears from the Tfirikh-i-Alfi that at this time 
^afar ^an had the ^ufl)a read in his own name, and assumed the title of 
Muzaffar Sh&h. 
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should be exempted from all service and work of all kinds for the 
period of one year. 

Towards the end of the year 800 a.h., Tatar Lilian, Zafar 
Klmn’s son, who held the office of mzlr of Sult-an Muhammad bin 
Firuz fled from Dehli owing to the ^ dominance and violence of Mallu 
Khan, and came to Gujrat to his father as has been mentioned in 
the section about Dehli. In short Tatar Klian came in a state of 
great humility with a prayer to his father that he should be allowed 
to take the latter’s army with him, and have his revenge over 
2 Mallu Khan. A'zam Humayun Zafar Khan was thinking of 
collecting troops. But as Mirza Pir Muhammad Kiian, grandson of 
His Majesty, the Lord of the auspicious conjunction, Amir Taimur 
Gurgan had taken possession of Multan and had seized Sarang Klian, 
A^zam Humayun deferred the carrying out of this determination 
and the accomplishment of this deed; inasmuch as he had learned 
by his acumen that Mirza Pir Muhammad was the vanguard of His 
Majesty, the Lord of the auspicious conjunction. It so happened 
that after a short time, in the year 801 a.h., news came that Amir 
Taimur had arrived in the neighbourhood of Dehli with a large army. 
Zafar Khan comforted his son, and postponed the march to Dehli 
for a suitable opportunity. 

At this time they (i.e., Zafar Kiian and Tatar Klian) advanced 
together towards Idar. They arrived by rapid marches and besieged 
the fort. They sent detachments every day in different directions, 
and left no stone unturned in plundering and ravaging the country. 
The Raja of Idar in great humility and weakness sent emissaries, 
and agreed to pay tribute. As the empire of Dehli was at this time 
full of disturbances and rebellion, Zafar Khan remained satisfied 


1 Firishtah briefly describes the conflicts between Mallu or IqbSl lOiSn 
and Tatar Khdn. 

2 He is caUed in one MS., in the other, while 

the lith. ed, has only jL. Firishtah does not say that Tatar I^Bn prayed 
for the help of his father’s army to revenge himself on Mallu or Iqbal KhBn t 
but he incited his father, Muzaffar Shah, to march to Dehli, with the object of 
making himself the bUdehah. Muzaffar ShBh agreed, and began to collect 
troops; but the news came of the advance of Mirza Pir Muhammad KhBn, 
grandson of Aiiur Ts-imUr; and upset all their plans. 
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with the engagement to pay tribute, and returned to Pattan in Ramadan 
of that year. About this time an immense number of people fleeing 
from Dehli from the visitation of Amir Taimur arrived in Pattan. 
A^zam Humayun took pity on their condition, according to their 
different predicaments, and showed each one of them such kindness 
as his condition merited. After sometime Sultan Mahmud, son 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah also fled from the 
Lord of the happy conjunction ; and came to Gujrat. Zafar lilian 
did not accord to him the treatment and respect that was due to 
him, and he becoming hopeless and heart-broken, went away towards 
Malwa, as is mentioned in the proper place. 

In the year 803 a.h., A‘zam Humayun disbursed a year’s 
pay to his soldiers, and with a large force advanced to conquer Idar. 
When his victorious army surrounded the fort on all sides, and fought 
battles in succession for some days, the Raja evacuated the fort, 
one night, and fled towards Bijanagar. Early the next morning 
?afar I£ban entered the fort, offered thanks to God, demolished the 
temples, left a thdna (mihtary post) in the fort, and divided the 
country of Idar among his nobles. After the accomplishment of 
the necessary work in that country he returned to Pattan. In the 
year 804 a.h. (they) sent (the news) to ?afar Khan that the 
Hindus and ^kafirs had collected round the temple of Sdmnath and 
were exerting themselves to the utmost in reviving their ancient 
customs. A‘zam Humayun turned his attention in that direction, 
and sent an army in advance of himself. When the inhabitants of 
Somnath received information of this, they advanced to meet him 
by way of the sea, and began a battle. A^zam Humayun arrived 
there on wings of speed, and routed and destroyed them. Those 
who escaped the sword fled, and took shelter in the citadel of the 
port of Dip, After a few days the gates of the citadel were opened 
and the garrison were made food for the sword. He had the chief 

1 The reading is obscure; the MSS. have > 

and the lith. ed. has The word appears to be incorrect; 

if it was then the meaning would be some Hindus and infidels. in 
the lith. ed. is of course incorrect. Firishtah in the corresponding passage 
has l^he kafira of Sdmn&th. He also says that they had over¬ 

powered the military post left there by A‘zam HumSyua 
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men of that body thrown under the feet of elephants. He demolished 
the temples, and laid the foundation of Jdm¥ mosque. He appointed 
qddls and muftis and other officers directed by the shara ^; and 
leaving a military post returned to Pattan, his capital. 

In the year 806 a.h., Tatar Khan informed his father A‘zam 
Humayun, that Mallu Khan had seized Dehli; and in spite of the 
fact that Sultan Mahmud had rested content with Qanouj, he would 
not leave him in that condition. He went on to say “If an army 
be sent with this slave (i.e., he himself) he would advance to Dehli, 
wrest the city from his possession, and having revenged himself 
again restore his dominion to Sultan Mahmud.” A^zam Humayun 
said in reply, “At present there is no one among the descendants 
of Firuz Shah, who is capable of carrying on the duties of the empire. 
Mallu Iqbal Khan is at present in possession of Dehli, and the learned 
in the doctrines of the religion do not approve of dissensions and 
warfare leading to bloodshed among the followers of Islam.” 
Tatar Khan was not satisfied with these words, and said, I have 
such power now that I can attain to the empire of Dehli. Kingship 
and empire are not the inheritance of any one ; and recited the 
following couplet: 

Couplet: 

None can a kingdom and throne acquire, 

That does not seize the sword with both his hands. 

When A‘zam Humayun saw that he (Tatar Khan) w^as bent 
on this idea, he relinquished the work of the empire, and made 
over to him all the army and the paraphernalia of sovereignty. 

^An account of the accession of Tatar Khan, son of 
A‘zam HuMAYtlN Zafar Khan. 

When Zafar Klian ^ voluntarily gave up the duties of the sove¬ 
reignty, Tatar Khan arranged on the Ist of Jamadl-ul-a'ibir 806 a.h., 

1 The heading is given differently in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. It is 
what I have in the text in one MS. In the other MS., it is the same, but the 
word (accession) is omitted. In the lith. ed. it isy^>. Firishtah has 

no separate heading. 

* According to Firishtah Ij^afar ^in who had assumed the title of 
MuzatEar Sh&h had acquired such power by the conquest of Idar and SomnSth, 
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a grand entertainment in the town of Asawal and sat on the 
throne of empire. He raised the umbrella over his head, and assumed 
the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah. He conferred robes of honour 
on the amirs and the chiefs and leaders of the country. He dis¬ 
tributed the gold that had been scattered as thanks-offering on the 
umbrella of sovereignty among wise and meritorious men. He 
conferred the office of mzlr on Shams Khan Dandani who was the 
younger brother of A‘zam Humayun. He ordered that in the 
heading (Tugi^rd) of the farmdn the following words should be 
written. Al-Muaffaq wal Wdihiq hi-td'ld-ur^Rahman, iftMdr-vd- 
dunyd-wad’dln Abul Ghdzl Muhammad Shah bin Mumjfar ^dh^ 
After arranging the affairs of the country, he collected a large 
army, and on the 1st of Sha‘ban of the afore-mentioned year, he 
moved out of the town of Asawal with the object of conquering 
Dehli. He was informed while on the march, that the Raja of Nad5t 


that he formed the idea of seizing Dehli; and making his son Tatar J^an the 
emperor, with the title of Ghias-ud-daula-wad-dTn Sultan Muhammad Shah. 
With this object they were marching along, when at SSnur Muhammad Shah 
suddenly died. 

Firishtah goes on to say that the real facts are, that Tatar l^an rebelled 
against his father who had become old and weak, at Asawal; and kept him 
imprisoned in the fort there. He made his uncle Shams ^an, the vakil-tis- 
salpanat, and gave himself the title of Na^ir-ud-din Muhammad ShSh; and 
then having collected troops advanced to conquer Dehli. Sul^n MuzafEar 
sent one of his trusted men, and insisted on his brother’s arranging for his 
release, and for the assassination of Muhammad Shah. Shams attempted 

to dissuade him, having no other alternative killed Muhammad Sh&h by giving 
him poison. Bayley (pages 81, 82) says “It is commonly believed, among the 

best-informed of the people of Gujarat,.that Tatar Kh5n conspired with 

certain discontented men, his friends outwardly, his enemies in reality, and placed 
his father in confinement. He then seated himself on the throne, with the title 
of Muhammad Shfth and won over all the officials and army. Afterwards he 
waged war against the infidels of Nftdot, and subdued them. Then he directed 
his course towards Dehli, but drank the draught of death, and went to the city 
of non-existence. The cause of his death was this. In his ambition for the 
things of this life he threw aside the respect due to a father, a respect which is 
a lasting blessing to him who pays it; and God Almighty then sowed the seed 
of vengeance in the heart of his father. Whereupon some of those who were 
in attendance upon Tatar Khan, but who were personally inclined to Zafar 
Khan gave him poison.” 

1 only instead of ^ I'h® text-edition. 
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had placed his feet of pride outside the bounds of obedience and 
allegiance. He turned his bridle of might from the road, advanced 
full gallop into the country of Nadot, and sacked and ravaged 
villages and towns. He then halted in the town of ^ Saniur. At 
this time which was the spring tide of his greatness he suddenly 
passed away owing to excessive drinking. 

Couplet: 

To the dust was cast, that flower of greatness, that the 
garden of empire. 

With a hundred thousand caresses had in its bosom 
nourished. 

The period of his reign was two years and two months and some 
days. When the dreadful news reached A‘zam Humayun in the 
coimtry of Bahruj he grieved 2 sorely. He arrived very quickly 
at the camp, and sent Muhammad Shah’s body to Pattan ; and had 
his title recognised in the farmdn as Khudd4~gdn Shahid (the martyred 
Lord), He showed favour to Shams l£han Dandani, and transferring 
Malik Jalal Kokhar, made over to him the government and defence 
of the territory of Nagor. Then as there was no help for it he, with 
a heart broken into a hundred pieces and dazed and stunned mind, 
occupied himself with the affairs of state. He laid aside the royal 
umbrella and the throne; and did not assume any of the insignia 
of greatness. At last, however, acceding to the prayer of the nobles, 
and of the pillars of state he again sat on the throne of empire in 
the year 810 a.h. It has, however, come to (my) notice in various 
histories that Shams Khan Dandani gave poison to Muhammad 
Shah in his wine. 

An account of the reign of ?afar Khan who had the 
TITLE OF MuZAFFAR ShIh. 

When the period of disturbance as regards the imperial power 
in the country of Gujrat, which had extended over a period of three 

1 The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; and also in the lith. 
ed. of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs calls the place Suntpoor. The invasion of 
NSdot and the name of the place where the death took place are not mentioned 
by Bayley. According to him, Muhammad Shah died on the march to Dehll. 

Salnur in the text-edition. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; but the other MS. 

omits the word 
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years and four months was ended, A^zam Humayun ?afar Kl)an 
in accordance with the prayer of the nobles and the suggestion of 
the great and the wise sat on the jewelled throne, in the manner of 
Sultans, in the town of ^ BIrpur, at the moment which was selected 
by the astrologers who knew all the stars ; and assumed the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah. He was described in the Khutba and farmdn 
as Almdthiq hdlla-al-manndn Shaim-ud-dunid-wad’din Ahul Mujdhid 
Muzaffar i^dh. The gold that was showered in thanks-offering 
over his umbrella was distributed among meritorious persons. He 
conferred robes of honour on nobles, and men possessing the know¬ 
ledge of God and the heads of various groups. He then advanced 
by successive marches to the country of M^lwa. When he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Dhar, Sultan Hushang advanced to give 
battle, but as he had not the strength to withstand the onset of 
Muzaffar Shah’s (army), 2 he fled, and took shelter in the fort of 
Dhar (but) in the end he came out and saw the Sultan. It had 
however come to the knowledge of Muzaffar Shah that Sultan 
2 Hushang had given poison to his father Dilawar Khan. As there 


1 The name is BIrpur in the MSS., and in Bayley. In the lith. ed. it is 
, Purnur. It does not appear to be mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah 

or in Col. Briggs. 

2 Firishtah however says that a great battle was fought between the 
armies of Gujrat and Malwa, of which the Rustams and heroes of the world 
have spoken with the tongue of praise; but the army of Malwa being defeated 
Sultan Hushang was taken prisoner. Col. Briggs also says that Sultan Hushang 
was taken prisoner “after a severe action”. According to Bayley (page 84) 
“ the brave warriors of Muzaffar Shah soon scattered his ranks, as a whirlwind 
scatters clouds, and he was obliged to fly into the fortress of Dhar”. 

3 Bayley quotes the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl as given in “ Muhammadan Histori¬ 

ans ”, vol. IV, p. 36, which agrees mainly with the text; and then says that Firish- 
tah’s version (which is probably impartial) is one of “ Not proven ”. I have exa¬ 
mined the passages about the death of Dilawar !^an in Firishtah in both the Gujrat 
and Malwa sections, but I do not find anything that justifies the statement 
that Firishtah’a version or verdict is one of not proven. In the section about 
GujrSt Firishtah says j 

v.^bo dS In the 

section about Malwa he says^;^ jAJojo a/ 

jAj 
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had been affection and fraternal feeling between Dilawar IQiUn and 
Muzaffar Shah, (when they were both) in the service of Sultan 
Muhammad Firuz Shah, Muzaffar Shah put Sultan Hushang and some 
of his adherents into prison; and installed his brother ^ Nai^rat 
l£lian in the government of Malwa. 

Intelligence came at this time, that Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
had come out of Jaunpur with the idea of seizing Dehli. On hearing 
this Muzaffar Shah started towards Dehli. When Sultan Ibrahim 
knew that Sultan Muzaffar was coming with the intention of giving 
battle, he turned back from the way and returned to Jaunpur ; as 
the pen has narrated in the section about Jaunpur. Sultan Muzaffar 
on hearing this returned from the way and came back to Gujrat. 

He took 2 Sultan Hushang with him in a state of captivity. 
(But) after a time the ra%yat8 and soldiers of Malwa (aggrieved) 

So far as I know Firishtah nowhere adjudicates on the 
rumour in the one place, or on what he had seen in certain books, in the other. 

1 He had been previously called Shams Dandani. Bayley appears to 

me to be unnecessarily puzzled about the identity of Nasrat ^an. According to 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, ?afar Kh^n had only one brother, who was called Shams 
^an, till the time when he wets left as the governor of Malwa ; but at that time 
he was called Nasrat ^an without any explanation of the change in his name. 
Firishtah says the same. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 10) identifies the two names as 
belonging to one person, where he says “ Shums Khan, entitled Noosrut Khan 
Bayley spells the name Dandani as DindSni and says in a note on p. 95, called 
“ Dindani from danddn teeth”. It appears from the text that the man had 
this name, because some of his front teeth had grown long and projected. If 
Dandani is derived from Dandan, I do not see why it should be spelt Dindftni. 

2 Firishtah says that Muzaffar Shah made over Sultan Hushang to the 
custody of his grandson Ahmad Sh&h, with the order to keep him imprisoned 
in a fort. Sult^ftn Hushang wrote a very humble supplication which Ahmad 
Shah showed to his grandfather with a suggestion that Hushang might be 
released. As at this time there was a disturbance in Malwa, Sultan Hushang 
was released and after a time the territory of Mfilwa with the insignia of royalty 
was given to him and he was sent with Ahmad Shah so that the latter might 
reinstate him in the government. Bayley’s version is slightly different. 
According to him, Alp Khan sent his petition direct to Sultan Muzaffar 
and told him that Musa Khan who had been his lieutenant at Mandfi had 
recovered a portion of Malwah; but if he was released and sent there he would 
remain his obedient servant all his life. Sultan Muzaffar then sent him with 
Ahmad Khan and a large army to expel Musa Khfin from Mandu. Musa KhSn 
fled and Sultan Hushang was then installed in Mandu (p. 85). 
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at the harsh treatment (accorded to them) by Nasrat Shah rebelled 
against the latter. The i Khwdjahddr rescued him from Dhar, and 
sent him to Gujrat. Such of his adherents, as were left behind, were 
treated with harshness and suffered hardship. The people of Malwa 
for fear of offending Sultan Muzaffar made Mu^a Khan, who was a 
relation of Sultan Hushang their leader and they selected the fort 
of Mandu for their residence. Sultan Muzaffar on receiving this 
news released Sultan Hushang from imprisonment and sent Shahzada 
Ahmad l£lian, son of Muhammad Shah, that he might recover pos¬ 
session of Malwa, and deliver it over to him. Shahzada Ahmad Khan 
arrived at Dhar, and taking possession of the country, made it over 
to Sultan Hushang ; and returned by way of ^ Dahur to Gujrat; 
as the pen forming letters black and fragrant as musk has narrated 
this clearly and explicitly in the seption about Malwa. 

In short, in the year 812, intelligence came to Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah, that the ^ Rajputs of Kuhnakdt, one of the dependencies of 
Kach, had raised the dust of rebellion. Immediately on hearing 
this news, he detached a large force for their punishment. It is said, 
that he sent Klmdawand Klian to attend on Shaikh Muhammad 
Qasim Budhu, (asking the latter) to pray that the army of Islam 
might return with victory and triumph. His reverence the Shaikh 
on examining the muster roll of the men who had been sent as 


1 I do not know the exact meaning of fibwajadar which is in both MSS. 
and in the lith. ed. He might have been some kind of a palace official. Neither 
Bayley nor Firishtah gives any help, for although the former refers to the 
TabaqSt-i-Akbarl in this connection, neither says anything as to the way in 
which Nasrat ^fin retired from Dhar. JSibwdjahwdr in the text-edition. 

2 The name may be or in one MS., and in the other and 
ia the lith. ed. The place is not mentioned by Firishtah or Bayley. 

® The name of the place is Kuhnakot in one MS., and in the 

lith. ed.; and Kunthakot in the other MS. I cannot find any mention 

of the expedition in Firishtah or in Col. Briggs. It is mentioned in Bayley’s 
History, which is based on the Mirat-i-Iakandari, but he places it in 810 a.h., the 
same year as the expedition to Malwa ; and he calls the place Kambh-kot, which 
is very likely the correct name, but he adds a note that the T&rTkh-i-Alfi calls 
the place Kanth-kot; and he says that KhiidSwand Khftn was sent in command 
of the expedition (p. 86). 
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members of the army, drew his pen across certain names. It so 
happened that when the army returned under the wing of triumph 
and victory, every person across whose names the Shaikh had drawn 
his pen was found to have attained to martyrdom. 

In the year i 813 a.h., Sultan Muzaffar became ill in the city 
of Nahrwala Pattan. He placed Shahzada Ahmad Khan on the 
throne of the empire in the presence of the nobles and chief men of 
the country; and conferred on him the title of Na^ir-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah. According to his orders, the Khutba was read in the prince’s 
name on the pulpits of Islam. Three years and eight months and 
sixteen days had elapsed on that day since ^ the commencement of 
his rule. Five months and thirteen days after the accession of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah, he redeemed the pledge of life ; and in the 
month of Safar 814 a.h., he passed from the old caravansarai of 
the world, to the happy land of a future life. He is buried in the 
country of Pattan, and he has been styled Khudd4-gdn Kahlr, 


1 Bayley (pp. 86, 87) says that according to the Mir5t*i-Ahmadl, SultSn 
Muzaffar reigned for eighteen years, eight months and fourteen days. He also 
quotes the Tabaqat-i-Akbari about the period of his reign and the date of his 
death; and also quotes the TSrlkh-i-Alfl, in explanation of the statement made 
in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, though an explanation was scarcely necessary. He 
also quotes a story from the TSrlkh-i-Bahadur Sh5hl according to which Ahmad 
Khan imprisoned SultSn Muzaffar and gave poison to him, after obtaining an 
opinion from some learned men, that a son would be justified in killing a man 
who had killed his father. SultSn Muzaffar asked him why he was in such a 
hurry. Ahmad Khfin answered him in words of the Kuran, “ All men have 
their times appointed, and when the hour is come, they cannot delay or advance 
it a moment Bayley after considering the faets given in the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl 
and the TSrikh-i-Alfi, says that although the story told by the TSrikh-i-BahSdur 
Shahi is not absolutely irreconcilable with them, they are at least prima facie 
in conflict with it, and at any rate seem to dispose of the alleged motive of the 
crime. This is correct, if the haste to grasp the sovereignty be considered to 
be the motive, but not correct if the desire was to avenge his father’s death. 

Firishtah says nothing about these things. He says that SultSn Muzaffar 
became ill at the end of ^^far 814 a.h., and died on the 8th of Rabi*-ul-akhar, i.e., 
after a month and a few days, and he appointed Ahmad ^Sn to be his suc¬ 
cessor, as he considered him to he abler than his own surviving son. He was 71 
years cf age at the time of his death. 

2 Since his second accession, after the death of Muhammad Shfih. 
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An account of Sultan Ahmad Shah, vSOn of Sultan Muhammad, 
SON OF Sultan Muzaffar. 

When Sultan Ahmad Shah reclined on the pillow on the throne 
of empire and the seat of greatness, he conferred honours on the 
nobles and the chief men of the kingdom, the great men of the city 
and the chiefs of various groups ; and gave a share of his gifts to all 
sections of the people. He kept the officers and writers charged with 
matters connected with the revenue in their former positions ; and 
made great exertions in the matter of increasing the cultivation, 
and in the building up of the country and the administration of 
justice. 

When the news of the accession of Sulfan Ahmad Shah reached 
1 Firuz Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar Shah in the town of Baroda, 
he owing to his envy and jealousy, raised the standard of revolt and 
hostility. He conferred the position of vazlr on Jivan Das Khattry. 
Amir Mahmud 2 Barki who was the governor of Kanbayat also joined 
Firuz Khan. Other amirs, who were wicked by nature, considering 
Firuz Khan to be a source of profit and success for themselves united 
with him. They took Firuz Klian to Kanbayat; and in that town 
Haibat Klian, son of Sultan Muzaffar had an interview with him, 
After a few days Sa‘adat Khan and Sher Khan, sons of Sultan 
Muzaffar, came and united with them. Firuz. Klian gained strength 
and power from the union of his brothers, and advanced towards the 
town of Bahroj. From that place they wrote a letter to Sultan 
Hushang Ghuri and requested him that he should help them with 
his spirit and courage; and agreed to pay him a certain number of 


^ According to Bay ley (p. 88) it was Modud, the son of Firuz Khan, who was 
governor of Barodah, who raised the rebellion. Firishtah like Nizam-ud-din says 
that it was Firuz Khan himself. Bayley says in a note that the Tabaqat and 
Firishtah have Firuz, but the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh has Mu‘id-ud-din; 
and this confirms the Mirat-i-Sikandari. Among the rebel’s adherents Firishtali 
has j ^ wXbo ^ • Col. 

Briggs has two names Jeevundas and Vinaikdas Kauhtry, while Bayley has 
Jiwan Das and Payag D&s. The name is in the MSS., and 

in the lith. ed. 

2 Firishtah calls him Amir Mahmud Turk. Barki seems to be incorrect, 
though it is found in several places further on, but Turk is also found in a few 
places. 
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lakhi of tankas at each stage, as contribution to his expenses. They 
also sent to every zaminddr that was in the country of Gujrat, a 
horse and a robe of honour, to induce him to join them. 

When this ilfews reached Ahmad Shah, he collected his troops, 
and advanced rapidly towards Bahr5j. When he arrived there, 
he, in order to extinguish the flames of the disturbance, sent an 
emissary to the amirs, with the following message :— 

Couplet: 

“ Whom God had exalted, fate will not see abased. 

Who to Him is dear, the world will not see him lowered. 
As Khudd-l~gdn Kablr (the great Lord), Muzaffar Shah took 
me by the hand, and placed me on the throne of empire, and the 
foundation of the high mansion, and the strong palace of my empire 
has been strengthened by the allegiance of the amirs and the 
well-known men of the country, and of all sections of the people, it is 
right and proper that you should not place your foot outside the line 
of loyalty and obedience ; for the result of rebellion is destruction. 
Each one should be contented with the fiefs, which Kb^ddd-gdn Kahir 
Muzaffar Shah alloted to him, and should hope for other favours.’’ 
When the emissary delivered this message, the amirs consulted 
among themselves, and sent Haibat Kiian who was the uncle of 
Ahmad Shah, with him. As Ahmad Shah lavished great favours 
on Haibat Khan, Firuz Khan and the other Kians, becoming assured 
of safety and favour, hastened to attend on him. The latter cheered 
each one of them with fresh favours and tried to draw their hearts 
towards him. He confirmed their old jdglrs ; and after arranging 
the affairs of that part of the country in the best possible way, 
arranged to return towards Pattan. At this time news was brought 
to him that Sultan Hushang was advancing in that direction from 
Dh’&r, with the object of helping Firuz Shan. 

Sultan Ahmad immediately on hearing this news left the fort 
of Bahroj, and advanced by successive marches to the village of 
^Wantaj. At that place ^Bhlkan Adam Shan Afghan who during 

1 The name is ^ and in the two MSS., and in the lith. 
ed. I have not been able to find the name in Firishtah, in Bayley or in the 
Rfts MftlS. 

2 According to die MirSt-i-Sikandan (Bayley, page 88), the rebels headed 
by Mddud (or Firiiz KhSn) ** defeated BIkan and Adam AfghSn, the king’s men ”. 
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the reign of Sultan MuzafiPar Shah was the feudatory of Baroda, 
and at present on account of his hostility (to Sultan Ahmad), 
was wandering about, came and attended on Ahmad Shah and was 
received with favour by the latter. As he had now completely 
settled the matter connected with Firuz Shan, he with perfect 
calmness, physical and mental, turned to the conflict and warfare 
with Sultan Hushang, and sent 'Imad-ul-mulk in advance of himself 
to engage him. Hushang in shame and humiliation returned to his 
own country. Hmad-ul-mulk pursued him for several stages; and 
seizing the zaminddrs who had joined him brought them with him¬ 
self to attend on the Sultan. 

When Sultan Ahmad Shah at the time of his return arrived 
at the town of Asawal and the air (climate) of that place appeared 
to be congenial to him, he after consulting the omens, and taking the 
advice of the asylum of all truth, Shaikh Ahmad Kanbu, may his 
tomb be sanctified ! laid on the ground the first brick for building 
the great city of Ahmadabad, which has no equal among the cities 
of Hindustan, on the bank of the Sabarmati, in the month of Qhiqa‘dah 
813 A.H. He laid the foundation of ^ a fort and a Jdma^ mosque 
and many markets ; and he built 360 puras outside the fortifications, 
each of which contained a mosque and a bdzdr and was surrounded 
by a wall. If, during the time when Ahmadabad was in a most 
flourishing condition, some one had said that there was no other city 
in the whole world which was so grand, and which was so beauti¬ 
fully arranged and decorated, he would not have been guilty of any 
exaggeration. 


Bay ley (p. 88) says in a note,'' the Tab.-i-Akbari makes these the name of one 
man, but the probabilities are in favour of the text. Bikan Afghfin escaped 
and rejoined the SultSn According to the context of the Tabaq&t the name 
appears to be that of one man. 

In the lith. ed. of Firishtah Adam Bhankar is said to have been ordered 
to fight the rebels, and to have been defeated by them, but this is not mentioned 
by Col. Briggs. 

1 AaU two forts in the text-edition appears to be a mistake. 
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Firuz Sbau and Haibat lihan again revolted in the year 840 
A.H., at the instigation of ^ Malik Badr ‘Ala’, who was a very near 
^ relation of MnzafEar Shah, and again took the path of violeuce and 
rebellion ; and leaving the central part of the kingdom, took shelter 
in the hills of Idar. Sultan Ahmad Shah on hearing this news ad¬ 
vanced to destroy them ; and when he arrived in the town of Wantaj, 
he sent Path Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar in advance of himself. 
(But) he also at the instigation of ^ Saiyid Ibrahim Nizam the feuda¬ 
tory of the town of Mahrasa joined his brothers. Sultan Ahmad on 
hearing this advanced towards Mahrasa. Malik Badr ‘Ala and 
Siiyid Ibrahim entitled Rukn Khan had a ditch dug around the 
fort of Mahrasa; and began to make the necessary arrangements for 
defending it. Firuz Khan and Haibat Khan summoned Raimal, 
the Raja of Idar, to help them ; and they brought him to a place 
called Ankhor, which is five kardhs from the town of Mahrasa. 

When Sultan Ahmad arrived in the vicinity of the town, he 
first of all sent a body of learned men to Badr ‘Ala and Rukn Khan, 
that they might remove the veil of neglect from before their eyes, 
and might reveal to them what was right. When the emissaries 
did not receive such a reply as they had wished for, they came back. 
The Sultan out of his great mercy sent some other men and by their 
mouths sent the following messages: “lam giving you assurances 
oj safety, you may go wherever you like.” Malik Badr ‘Ala and 
Rukn Khan sent the following reply : “ If Nizam-ul-mulk, who is the 


1 Col. Briggs calls him Mullik Dear, but he does not say that he 
instigated the revolt. It is not clear how he was related to Muzaffar Shah. 
He is described as puzzle-headed in the MirSt-i-Sikandarl. Bayley (p. 93, 
footnote t) speculates about his relationship with Muzaffar Sh5h but cannot 
say anything definite about it. 

2 See note 1 above. 

3 Firishtah calls him Saiyid Ibrahim, who bore the title of Rukn ^Sn, 

and was the j&glrdar of MahrSsa. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 15) says as regards 
the name of the place, that Firishtah always spells it and so he has 

also called it Mahr&sa, but the correct name is Mowrasa. The name is spelled 

in the MSS. of the TabaqSt, but the lith. ed. has 1^^; Bayley has 
Mor&sah. As regards the double name Ibrahim Nizam it appears from Bayley, 
p. 93, that it really means Ibrahim the son of NizSm. He was the j&glrddr of 
Mor&sah under Sult&n Ahmad, but was induced to join the rebels. 
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m'ih vazlr, jand Malik Ahmad ‘Aziz who is the kdrguzdr (superin¬ 
tendent) and ndHb vaklldar (the deputy vakil in attendance), and 
Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk, and Saif ^wajah are sent to us, to take us 
with them, we would be assured of our safety, and come and attend 
on you.” Sultan Ahmad gave orders that the noblemen named 
should go to the gate of the fort, but they should be very careful of 
the deceit and treachery of Badr ‘Ula, and they should not go into 
the fort. The above-named amirs then proceeded to the gate of the 
fort of Mahrasa. Malik Badr ‘Ula and Rukn kept a body of men 
in ambuscade ; and themselves received the noblemen with courtesy 
and respect. They then separated Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and Mahk 
Sa‘id-ul-mulk from the other amirs, and engaged them in talk and 
conversation. At this time the men who were in ambush came out 
and seized Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk, and carried 
them into the fort. Nizam-ul-mulk said in a loud voice, “ Go and 
tell the Sultan that he should not allow any delay in seizing the fort. 
Whatever fate was allotted to us has overtaken us.” Malik Badr ‘Ula 
put chains round the feet of both of them, and kept them guarded 
in a dark dungeon. The real reason for such conduct on their part 
was this, that Malik Badr ‘Ula knew that as long as these amirs 
should remain in confinement, no injury of any kind would reach 
the fort. 

When Sultan Ahmad heard what had happened, he gave orders 
that batteries should be allotted to the different commanders an5 
the fort should be attacked from every side. On the 5th Jamadi-ul- 
awwal in the year 814 a.h. (1411 a.d.) the Sultan (in person) 
attacked the gate of the fort. The brave amirs seeing this jumped 
into the ditch, and clambered to the fort and in the twinkling of an 
eye they mounted on the wall; and commenced to take measures 
for liberating Malik Nizam-ul-mulk. As the moment of the death 
of those two beloved noblemen had not yet come, they were both 
brought out, and the rebels were completely routed and destroyed. 
Mahk Badr ‘Ula and Rukn Klian, who were the leaders of the traitors 
and chiefs of the rebels, were executed. ^ Firuz IChto and the Raja 

1 There was apparently two Firuz lOiBns, (1) Jlruz IQi&n, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar, and (2) Firuz ]^&n, son of Shams ]^an. The former led the revolt 
against Ahmad Shah, and fought with him. Finally however, the Raja of Idar 

13 
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of Idar on hearing of the victory fled and took shelter in the hills of 
Idar. 

After some days, Ranmal, the Raja of Idar, wishing to redress 
and remedy what had happened behaved treacherously towards Firuz 
f£ban, and having seized his treasures and elephants sent them for the 
service of Sultan Ahmad. He also commenced with great humility 
and submissiveness to send tribute. The Sultan then returned to 
Ahmadabad under the wings of triumph and victory. Firuz Khan fled 
with his brothers, and went to the country of Nagor. On the day on 
which Rana Mukul fought with Firuz Khan, the son of Shams 
iy:ian Dandani, Firuz KI‘an the Shahzada attained martyrdom. 

In the year 816, ^ Malik Ahmad Sarkeji, Malik Shah Malik 
and Malik Ahmad son of Sher Malik, Bhikan xAdam IQian 
Afgjjan and Mahk ‘Isa Salar again wakened up the disturbance 
which had fallen asleep, and they united some of the turbulent 
zamlnddrs with them, and overran a part of the country ; and every 
wretched man that was there came and joined them. About 
this time the Raja of 2 Mandal, the Raja of Nad5t and Badhul 

behaved treacherously towards him, and he fled to the other Firuz ^5n, who 
had succeeded his father at Nagor. Here he was killed according to the Tabaqat 
in the course of the fight between the other Firuz ^5n and Rana Mukul. 
Nii^Sm-ud-din calls him Shahzada, to distinguish him from his namesake, when 
mentioning his death. According to Firishtah he went to Nfigor, and was 
killed by the haJdm of that place, i.e,, either by his namesake, or by some 
officer of his. As regards Firuz !^an No. 2, it will be remembered, that his 
father Shams ^Sn, after being expelled from DhSr, went to Nagor, and became 
the ruler there. This Firuz I^an was alive long after the death of the other 
which took place apparently in 815; for it appears that as late as 820 a.h., 
he sent a message to Sultan Ahmad, to exculpate himself from all complicity 
with SultSn Husheuig and his partisans. 

Col. Briggs is inclined to think that there was only Feroze Khan, and he was 
the son of his uncle Shums Khan. See footnote 2, page 19 of vol. IV of his 
work. According to Bayley it was Modud who fled to Nagor, and was killed 
in a battle between RSna Mokal, RSja of Chitor and Shams KhSn Dindani. 

1 According to Firishtah, Sul^Sn Ahmad invaded Jalwara in 816 a.h. 
and it was during his absence that Malik Ahmad Sark(g)jangl and Sh5h Malik, 
son of ShaiU|> Malik and Adam Bhankar raised the revolt. Col. Briggs (p. 17) 
has Kutchy instead of Sark(g)jangi and he calls Adam Bhankar of the lith. 
ed. Adam of Bhukkur. Bayley (p. 95) calls ’Usman Ahmad Sarkheji. 

Sarkanjl in the text-edition. 

2 Probably Mandalgarh. 
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sent petitions to Sultan Hushang, and incited and tempted him to 
come and conquer Gujrat. Owing to his foolishness, he put his 
trust on the help of these rebels and advanced towards Gujrat. 
Sultan Ahmad saw that the dust of disturbance had risen from both 
sides, sent his own brother Latif ^ Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, with Malik Nizam-ul-mulk the nd'ib vazlr to punish Malik 
Shah Malik, and the other amirs. He himself with a well- 
equipped army advanced to crush Sultan Hushang. When he 
arrived at ^Bandhu which is in the neighbourhood of Champanir, 
he sent Malik ‘Imad-ul-mulk Samarqandi with a large force, in advance 
of himself. When Sultan Hushang heard that a slave of Sultan Ahmad 
was coming to give him battle, he considered his grandeur higher 
than that; and returned to his own country. Hmad-ul-mulk seized 
a number of the men who were the prime movers and the cause of 
the disturbance, and brought them before the Sultan. It can, how¬ 
ever, be well understood by intelligent men, who know the niceties 
of things, that Sultan Hushang was only seeking a pretext for a 
retreat. It was quite possible for him to send one of his slaves to 
meet Hmad-ul-mulk ; and he might also have advanced in person, 
when Sultan Ahmad advanced to reinforce his own army. 

About the time when the news of the retreat of Sultan Hushang 
came, fast-moving couriers brought the news that Malik Shah Malik 
and the other amirs finding that they had not the strength to meet 
(the Sultan’s army) had fled without waiting to fight. Shahzada 
Latif Khan took up a position after pursuing them for some distance. 
Shah Malik in consultation with the other disturbers of the peace, 
who had combined with him, made a sudden attack in the darkness 
of the night on the Shahzada’s camp ; but as the soldiers were all 
present and alert, they could not effect anything. They left a large 
number dead, and fled and took shelter with the zamlnddr of Kamal. 
The Sultan on receiving this news performed the rites of thanking 
God, and made the people of Ahmadabad happy, by his gifts and 
favours. 


1 According to Bayley (p. 96) Prince Latif Kh&n had orders to bring 
Kfi-nha to account: and the latter was driven into the country of Sorath. 

2 BSndhu is called PSndru in Bayley, p. 96, and its situation is described 
as in pargana S&nouli, ten miles from the hill of Champanir. 
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As the Raja of' Karnal had given shelter in his territory to 
Shah Malik and the other rebels, the Sultan, in the year 817 A.H., 
determined on punishing him and teaching him a lesson. When 
he arrived at Karnal, which is celebrated as Junagarh, the Raja 
came out, and engaged him in a battle, but in the end he fled and 
retired into the citadel of Karnal, and most of his best men fell, and 
departed to the city of eternity at the time of the flight. Sultan 
Ahmad besieged the fort; and sent detachments every day for 
plundering and ravaging the country of - Sorath. After a few days, 
in the month of Rajab of that year, he seized the fort by an attack 
in great force. The Raja, with the others who were concerned in 
creating disturbance, fled to the top of the hill of Karnal. Then in 
great humility and weakness, they came down, and begged for 
quarter ; and again began to pay tribute according to the old custom. 
Sultan Ahmad left Shah Abul ’"^Khair and Saiyid Qasim in order to 
collect the tribute, and returned to Ahmadabad, his capital. 

In the year 821, news came that Na^ir, son of ‘ Adil Klian the ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur, feeling very proud of his power and greatness 
had overrun some parts of Sultanpur and Nadarbar. Immediately 
on hearing this, (Sultan Ahmad) marched rapidly towards Nadarbar. 
At the same time he sent a detachment to seize the fort of ^ Tambol, 

1 According to Firishtah SultSn Ahmad invaded Karnal or Garnal or Girnar 
because he had heard a great deal in praise of the place, and because the Raja 
had never submitted to any Musalman prince. When he was returning from 
Kama], he demolished a temple at a place called Saiyidpur, (it is curious 
that the place should have such a name) which was adorned with various gems 
and pictures. It appears however from a quotation from a Muhammadan his¬ 
torian, apparently Firishtah, in Forbes’s Ras Malft, vol. I, page 329 (1856), that 
the name of the place where the temple was situated was Somapoor. 

Firishtah also says that Sultan Ahmad sent Malik Tuhfa, on whom he 
conferred the title of Taj-ul-mulk on a jehdi all over Gujrat; and the latter 
slew many, and laid the burden of the jiziya and khirdj on others, and converted 
many to Islam. In 819 Sultan Ahmad himself went on a similar expedition. 

Firishtah mentions one Hadrat ]^an Wall of Dehli coming to Gujrat, but 
it does not appear who he was. 

* iu the text-edition. 

3 Firishtah calls them two brothers, Saiyid Abul IQiair and Saiyid Abul 
Qaeim. 

^ Aecording to Col. Briggs (p. 19), “ Tumbole, a small hill fort in the district 
of Buglana. The district from its local position naturally belongs to Kandeish, 
but it had from a very early period rajas independent of that province.” 
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\^hich is situated on the boundary of the Deccan. When he arrived 
at Nadarbar, ^ ‘Adil Klian fled to Asir. The forces that had been 
sent to the fort of Tamb5l, took possession of it by giving assurances 
of safety to the commandant. As it was the rainy season, and the 
chdrwd (beasts of burden ?) suffered great hardship in the open plains, 
Sultan Ahmad Shah wanted to return to Ahraadabad; but very 
swift couriers brought the news that the Rajas of Idar and Cham- 
panir and Mandal and Nad5t had sent repeated representations 
to Sultto Hushang; and had brought him into Gujrat; and that he 
had arrived at the town of Mahrasa. 

At this time a man riding a camel who had come from the country 
of Nagor in the course of nine days arrived at Nadarbar, and brought 
a petition from 2 Firuz Khan, son of Shams Khan Dandani, the purport 
of which was that Sultan Hushang was coming to conquer Gujrat; 
and as he had come to know from the letters of Jahan Khan that 
this faqlr (i.e., he himself) was not honest and pure in his intentions 
towards Sultan Ahmad, he had written to the faqlr that the zamin- 
ddrs of Gujrat had sent repeated petitions to him, and had begged 
him to invade Gujrat, and he was accordingly starting for that 
country. It would be right and proper that he also should make him¬ 
self ready quickly and should come; (in which case) after the con¬ 
quest of Gujrat the country of Nahrwala would be conferred on 
him. As His Majesty is his lord and master, he has thought it right 
and proper that he should send him notice of this. 

Sultan Ahmad, in spite of the rains, marched rapidly and crossing 
the Narbada, encamped on the bank of the Mahindri; and when, 
in the course of a week, he arrived in the vicinity of the town of 
Mahrasa, Sultan Hushang’s spies took the news to him, and he sent 
for and reproached the zamlnddrs, and after scratching the back of 
his head, returned to his own country. As Sultan Ahmad had come 
with only a small retinue, he halted there for a few days for collecting 
his troops. At this time news came that owing to the disturbances 
the Raja of Sorath had again neglected to pay his tribute ; and 


1 It was “ Na^ir son of *Adil ]^Sa a few lines above but it is ‘Adil ]^5n 
here. The correct name however is Na^fr, son of ’Adfl ^Sn (see p. 196). 

3 See note 1, pp. 193, 194. 
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Na^Ir, son of ‘ Adil J^an the ruler of Asir, had in concert with Ghaznin 
lili&n, son of Sultan Hushang, besieged the fort of i Talnir ; and had 
by fraud and deceit taken possession of it; and with the advice and 
concurrence of the R&ja of Nadot had invaded the country of Sultan- 
pur ; and had retired after plundering and ravaging it. Sultan Ahmad 
immediately on hearing this nominated Mahmud Khan with a large 

1 As regards Talnir or Thalnir it appears from a note in page 101 of Bay ley’s 
Gujarat that “ Thalnir had been assigned to Tftikhar-ul-mulk (who was Nasir 
Khan’s younger brother), by their father, Malik Raja, the first of the Farulji 
rulers of Khandesh, and with it certain territories, as his inheritance. Nasir 
Khan, who seems to have been restless, ambitious, and unscrupulous, seized 
the fort from Iftikhar-ul-mulk Firishtah says it was taken by force, but 
the T^baqat Akbari says by stratagem; any way, he got it, and was assisted 
in doing so, by Ghaznin l^an, who was his wife’s nephew ♦ ♦ * 

whether their object at first was merely to seize Thalnir, and the attack 
on Sultanpur an after-thought, or whether this was designed from the 
beginning, the fact was that the two confederates renewed their attempt on 
these provinces, and, aided by the Raja of Nadot (Tabaqat Akbari), for a 
time carried all before them. On the whole it seems likely that the attack 
by SuHan Hushang, the rising in Sorath, and the second adventure of Na^ir 
^an in Sultanpur, were concerted movements, and intended to be simultaneous; 
and, if it had not been for Sultan Ahmad’s prompt march to meet Sul^n 
Hushang, and the precipitate flight of that irresolute and treacherous prince, 
Sultan Ahmfiwi would have had a very serious task on his hand. 

This is also confirmed by the Cambridge History of India, pp, 296, 
297, where however Malik Raja is called Raja Ahmad, and Iftikhar-ul-mulk is 
called Hasan. Malik Raja divided his dominion giving the eastern portion to 
Nasir, and the western to Hasan, Nasir founded the city of Burhanpur in 1400 
A.D. and captured the strong fort of Asir from a Hindu chieftain : while Hasan 
established himself at Thalner. In 1417 Nasir with the help of Hushang, who had 
married his sister, captured Thalner, and imprisoned Hasan. Then Sultan 
Ahmad sent an army which compelled Nasir to retire to Asir, where he was 
besieged. Peace was made, Nasir swearing fealty to Ahmad and the latter 
recognising Nasir’s title of Khan. Hasan retired to Gujarat, where he and 
his descendant found a home and intermarried with the royal house. 

From the treaty between Sul^Sn Ahmad and Nasir, an estrangement took 
place between KhandSsh and Malwa. Na§ir resented Hushang’s failure to 
support him adequately against SultSn Ahmad. In 1429 in spite of the former 
enmity between his family and the Bahmanis, he gave his daughter in marriage 
to *Ala-ud-d!n Ahmad, son of Ahmad ShAh, the 9th Bahmani King; but this 
union engendered strife, and KhSndAsh after a disastrous war with the Bahmanis, 
was at length driven into the arms of GujarAt. 
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force to proceed to the country of Sorath; and he went there and 
recovered tribute from the zemindars. The Sultan also sent Malik 
Mahmud Barkl, and Mukbli^-ul-mulk to go and punish Nagir the son 
of ‘Adil Khan and to teach him a lesson. MaUk Mahmud and 
Mukbli^-ul-mulk in the first instance raided Nadot and a part of that 
country. The Raja being too weak to withstand them, paid the 
tribute which had been agreed upon. Then when they arrived in 
the vicinity of Sultanpur Ghaznin Khan retired to his own country. 
Na^ir Khan, son of ‘ Adil Khan, retired to the fort of Talnir, and pre¬ 
pared to defend himself there. After the siege had been protracted 
for a length of time, he prayed for the pardon of his offences, through 
the intervention of Malik Mahmud Barki. Sultan Ahmad drew the 
pen of forgiveness across his offences, and conferred distinction on 
him, by giving him a robe of honour and the title of Na^ir Khan. 

As Sultan Hushang had repeatedly invaded Gujrat, and had 
soiled and tarnished the brightness of Sultan Ahmad’s heart, which 
was the seat of peace and happiness, with the dust of pain, the latter 
in the month Safar of the afore-mentioned year advanced to conquer 
the kingdom of Malwa. On the way the representatives of the Raja 
of Idar and Champanir and Nadot and other zamlnddrs came and did 
homage to him ; and prayed for the pardon of their (master’s) offences. 
They also engaged that they would remit double the annual tribute. 
Sultan Ahmad shut his eyes to the offences of these men ; and accepted 
their excuses. As the Raja of Mandal continued in his pride and 
rebeUion, and did not try to discontinue his offences, Sultan Ahmad 
left Malik Nizam-ul-mulk to be the regent of the kingdom during 
his absence, and left the work of punishing the Raja in his charge ; 
and in spite of the weather, and the narrowness of the road, himself 
advanced into Malwa. When by successive marches he arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the village of ^Kalladah, Sultan Hushang 
selected some broken land near it, and strengthened his position 
by having the river of KSliadah on one side ; and having cut down 
large trees made a lAdrhand (a sort of zariba made of trunks and 
branches of trees) in front of him. Sultan Ahmad stood mounted 


1 The name looks like Kftliawa in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but 

Col. Briggs has Kaliada. According to Bayley (p. 103) Kal!&dah is the name 
of the river on which Ujain is situated. 
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on an extensive plain. He directed that lAmir Mahmud Barki 
should command the right wing, and Malik Farid ‘Imad-ul-mulk the 
left, while Na^Ir-ud-dln ‘Add-ud-daula would be in the centre. It so 
happened that while seated on his horse he examined the battle¬ 
field, his attention fell on the circle fixed for Farid ; and seated there 
on his horse, he sent a servant to summon him, so that he might 
confer his father’s title, which was ‘Imad-ul-mulk, on him. The 
messenger came back (and said) that the Malik had rubbed oil on 
his body, and he would arrive after a moment. The Sultan said 
“ This is the day of battle. Farid will find sorrow and shame on 
account of this delay ” ; and without waiting any longer advanced 
to the battlefield. 

When the two bddshdhs stood in front of each other, and the two 
armies met in great excitement and clamour, an elephant belonging 
to Sultan Ahmad’s army rushed on Sultan Hushang’s troops, and 
caused much havoc; and scattered the horsemen in all directions. 
Ghaznin Khan, son of Sultan Hushang, coming within bow shot, 
shot many arrows on the forehead of the animal and wounded and 
killed it. From all sides warriors thirsting for battle rushed and fell on 
Sultan Ahmad’s army; and there was great distress among the men 
of GujrS/t. At this time Malik Farid mounted on his horse and 
followed by his men came towards the battlefield, but although he 
tried, 2 he could not find his way into it. At last a man told him, 
** I know a path by which you can get behind the enemy’s army, 
and can launch an attack on it”. Malik Farid knowing the finding 

1 Amir Mahmud appears here to be ealled in one MS. as Turk, and 

not as in previous passages Barki. Firishtah all along calls him Amir 

Mahmud Turk. Bayley, however, on page 102 calls him Malik Mahmud Bargl. 
As regards Farid, although he has been called Malik Farid ‘Imad-ul-mulk, 
he was the son of ‘Tmad-ul-mulk, but that title had not yet been conferred 
on him ; and the Sultan wanted to confer it on him there and then, as appears 
from the next sentence. 

® According to the Mirat-i Sikandarf (Bayley, p. 103) Farid “came to the side 
of a river, where there was a difficult ford**. After a little while a man pointed 
out a way to him which led to the rear of Sultan Hoshang’s army. 

The battle is mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, page 298, 
as a fiercely contested one, but the name of the place where it took place is 
not mentioned and no details are given. 
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of the pathway to be a piece of unhoped for good fortune, advanced 
along it. At this time when the two armies were contending with 
each other, the detachment of Malik Farid appeared before Sultan 
Hushang’s army; and he at once, and without hesitation fell on it, 
and there was a great battle. Although Sultan Hushang was per¬ 
sonally 1 bold and courageous, yet 2 not being victorious in the battle 
he took the road of flight; and fled gallopping to the fort of Mandu. 
Much booty fell into the hands of Sultan Ahmad, and his soldiers ; 
and they went in pursuit till within one kardh of Mandu. Sultan 
Ahmad also sent detachments in different directions, so that they 
plundered and ravaged the country, and cut down trees, both those 
that bore fruit and others that did not, in the vicinity of Mandu. As 
the rainy season had now arrived, they turned back and returned 
to Gujrat. They trampled down (the crops, etc.) in the countries of 
Champanir and Naddt, which lay on their way. After arriving at 
Ahmadabad Sultan Ahmad held many entertainments and festivities 
in the course of some months ; and everyone, who had exerted himself 
even a little was distinguished by favours and kindnesses and had 
title conferred on him. 

At the beginning of Dhiqa‘dah in the year 821 a.h. (the Sultan) 
determined to punish ^the Eaja of Champanir; and advancing by 
successive marches, besieged the hill of Champanir, which is three 
^kardhs in height, and seven kardhs in circumference. He shut up 
all entrances and exits, and waited for the blowing of the breezes 
of victory and conquest. After some days, the Eaja in great humility 
and distress sent a vakil, and submitted that “ This slave (i.e., he 


1 j in the lith. ed., but ^ in the MS. I think the 

former is the better reading. 

2 The readings are doubtful. One MS. and the lith. ed. have 

The other has former reading is 

probably correct. The latter certainly is not. in the 

text-edition. 

8 He is called Tirbang Das in the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 104. 
Tirbang is a variant of Trihhanga, lit. broken in three ; a name given to Krishna, 
as indicating the posture in which he is shown as standing, in the ordinary 
pictures. 

^ This is absurd, but I cannot get the correct altitude of the hill anywhere. 
Probably the path to the fort was three kardhs in length. 
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himself) has all along been a slave of that threshold, and has always 
caused himself to be written down as a ^ dependant of Ahmad Shah. 
If owing to his innate generosity he would accept the excuses for the 
offences of this humble one, the latter would send all his expenses 
for one year into the treasury, and would pay the annual tribute^’. 
As Sultan Ahmad had at this time another achievement in his 
mind, he accepted the Raja’s excuses and took the tribute. 

In the beginning of Safar of 822 a.h. (1419 a.d.) he advanced 
towards the town of ^ Sonkara ; and having plundered and ravaged 
a part of the country round it, he encamped on the 22nd Safar nearer 
the town ; and ordered the erection of a Jdma^ Mosque there, and 
appointed the necessary officers directed by the Shara‘. He marched 
from that place on the 11th Rabi‘-ul-awwal of that year and encamped 
at s Manki, and ordered that a strong fort should be built there as a 
military post. On the 12th Rabi‘-ul-awwal, he started towards 
Mandu, and having punished the ^ inhabitants and infidels of the hill 
of Kantu, he proceeded along the way by rapid marches. On the 
way Maulana Musa and ^ ‘Ali Hamid came as emissaries from Sultan 


1 The word is or in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

I suppose it means a dependant or proteg4 ; or is it only a variant of his name 
Tirbang Das. 

® The name is or in the MSS., and Songar in the 

lith. ed. Bayley (p. 104) calls it Sonkherah Bahadurpur. Firishtah’s account 
differs from that in the text. He says at the end of that year (821 a.h.) 
Ahmad Shah caused the fort of Sonkara (or Songarh) to be repaired and built a 
mosque there ; and then marching towards Andarun (Idar ?), and gave orders for 
plundering and ravaging Malwa. Col. Briggs’s (p. 22) account is similar, but he 
does not mention the building of the mosque; and he says that Ahmud Shah 
proceeded in person to Idur, and then sent a detachment into Malwa to lay waste 
that country. The place is called Songarh, in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 298; and is said in a note to be at 20®, 11' North and 73®, 36' 
East. 

* The name is or in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. According 

to Bayley (p. 106) the ncune of the village is Makn! and it is a dependency 
of Sonkherah. It is not mentioned by Firishtah. In the text-edition it is 

M&nktl. 

* They are called the infidels of the hill of Kanthur in Bayley; and are 
referred to in the Cambridge History of India, page 298, as the “ infidels, of 
the S&tpuras’*. 

® The name is ‘AU I^&mid in one MS., and ‘All 

Jamad&r in the other. It is ‘All Jamdar in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
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Hushang, and prayed, through the intervention of Malik Nizam-ul- 
mulk the mHb vazlr and Malik Mahmud Turk and Malik Hisam-ud- 
din with great submission and humility, that it was not right that a 
bidshah professing the Islamic faith should cause injury to the 
Musalmans and the helpless people of Malwa. The Sultan, noble 
spirited and generous of heart accepted their prayers ; and wrote an 
affectionate letter to Sultan Hushang. He then turned back, and 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Champanir on the ^ 7th Rabi‘- 
uth-thani. He levelled to the ground, wherever there was an idol 
temple ; and then went back to Ahmadabad. 

2 In the year 823 a.h., he moved out with the intention of 
building some forts. First of all he laid the foundations of a strong 
fort in Jinur on the bank of the MahindrI. After that, he built a 
line of fortifications round the town of Dhamod, and tried to in¬ 
crease its population and cultivation. After that when he arrived 
in the town of Karltha he ordered that the old fort which had been 


does not give the name, but describes them as the ambassadors of Sultan 
Hushang. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bay ley, page 105, the correct 
name is ‘Ali Jamdar; and Jdmddr means treasurer. 

1 One MS. has 20th, but the other and the lith. ed. have 7th. 

2 Firishtah does not mention the building of these forts; but I find the 
following in Ras Mala, vol. I, page 348. The passage is within inverted commEis, 
but the work from which it is quoted is not mentioned. Having also founded 
forts in such places, he left garrisons in them, among which may be mentioned 
the fort at the town of Jinoor in the Pergunnah of Bareah, and that of Shiv- 
poor. After this he established the market town of Dahmod, among the 
mountains, where he erected a fortification. After this the fort of Karieh 
(Kaira or Kuree ?) built in a.d. 1304 by order of Alp Khan who governed the 
country for Allah-ood-deen Khiljy, was repaired, and named Sultanabad.” It 
would be seen that the statements made in the quotation agree closely with 
those in the text. There are differences in the spelling of the names of the 
places where the forts were built in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but I do not 
consider it necessary to mention them. In the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 105, the first fort is said to have been built at Janur in the pargana of 
Bara Sanwal. After that the Sultan built the town of Dhamood, in the hills, 
and he erected a fort there. He repaired the fort at Kftreth which was founded 
in the time of SultSn ’Alft-ud-dln by Alp Kh&n Sanjar, in 704 a.h. (1304 a.d.)^ 
but had fallen into decay, and he gave it the name of Sultanabad. 
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erected in the year ^ 704 a.h. by Alp JLhan Sanjar, the Deputy of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji should be entirely re-built; and having 
endeavoured to increase the cultivation and the population of the 
district, gave it the name of Sultanabad. He again marched in the 
direction of Champanir at the end of the year 824 a.h., 1421 a.d. 
He besieged it and extorted tribute; and on the 19th of Safar, 825, 
he advanced towards Sonkhera. He arrived there on the 22nd Safar, 
and laid the foundation of another Jdma^ masjid. 

At this time, news came that sometime ago 2 Sultan Hushang 
had left Malwa, and had gone away elsewhere ; and had completely 


1 The dates vary in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but as the year of 
the Christian era in the passage quoted in the preceding note is 1304 a.d., 
704 appears to be the correct a.h. year. 

2 As to Sultan Hushang’s disappearance Firishtah’s account is, that as he 
knew that the fort of Mandu was so strong that Sultan Ahmad would not be 
able to capture it, and he wanted to achieve a feat that people would remember 
for a long time, he left it in charge of one of his chief officers, and went out him¬ 
self with six thousand selected horsemen and left it by the Nagor gate, while 
Sultan Ahmad was encamped in front of the Sarangpur gate with the 
object of capturing some fine mast elephants in Jajnagar; and coming back 
with them. According to Firishtah Sultan Ahmad did not know anything about 
Sultan Hushang’s departure, or his return, till he heard joy drums beaten, and 
saw flags hung out from the turrets of the fort of Mandu after he had returned. 
Apparently the siege was not at all a close one. Firishtah also gives another 
version from the Tarikh-i-Alfl. According to this, Sultan Hushang assumed 
the dress of a horse merchant, and went to Jajnagar in order to procure elephants. 
Ahmad Shah of Gujrat, having heard that he had left his kingdom, and that 
his officers had divided it among themselves invaded Malwa. In the first place 
he reduced the fort of Maheswar and then marched to Mandu. I do not consider 
it necessary to give this version at greater length but I may point out that it 
agrees generally with the text. 

The names of the jagira, and of the amirs on whom they were conferred, 
are not mentioned in the quotation from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, but the collec¬ 
tion of the JshdflJ revenue is. According to Bayley, page 106, Sultan Hoshang 
is said to have gone to Jajnagar elephant hunting ; and the people in the fort of 
Mah6sar having no hope of relief surrendered the keys to Sultan Ahmad. 

Bayley discusses at some little length, in a note on page 106, the reason and 
motives of SultSn Ahmad’s attack on Mandu. He thinks that Sultan Ahmad 
is not likely to have been induced to attack Mandu, a Musalman country, merely 
by the absence of Hoshang, with whom he was at peace. He comes to the 
conclusion that Sultan Ahmcid might have been led to believe that Sultan 
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disappeared. The amirs and the chiefs of the different sections of 
the people had taken possession of the country, and had divided it 
among themselves. On hearing this news, the Sulfan marched to¬ 
wards Mandu, and advancing by successive marches he laid siege 
to 1 Mahisra. The thdnaddr prayed for quarter, and entered the 
service of Ahmad Shah. The latter encamped on the 12th Rabr-ul- 
akhir at the foot of the fort of Mandu ; and sent many detachments 
to ravage the country. Then when the rainy season approached, 
he marched from the fort towards Ujjain. He divided the country 
among his amirs, giving Dipalpur Banharia in fief to Malik Mukhli 9 -ul- 
mulk, and ^ Kantha to Mahk Farid ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and Mahindpur 
which is now celebrated as Muhammadpur to Malik Iftikbar-ul-mulk. 
The amirs sent their officers to the parganas ; and reahsed the instal¬ 
ment of the Miarlf (rainy season crops) revenue. 

Sultan Hushang returned at this time from his journey to ^ Jaj- 
nagar, where he had gone to buy elephants, a detailed account of 
this matter is given in the section about Malwa, and entered the 
fort of Mandu. After the end of the rains, Sultan Ahmad went from 

Hoshaiig had by some means come to an untimely end; and he himself was as 
much entitled to the vacant throne as anyone else. 

In the Cambridge History of India, page 298, Sultan Hushang’s 
expedition is called his famous (?) raid into Orissa. I do not think it was a 
famous raid in any way. It is clear from the account of the expedition 
given in Firishta that merchants frequently took their goods to Jajnagar 
from Malwa, and the neighbouring country for the merchants of that country 
apparently knew what colour of horses the Ray had a partiality for, and what 
merchandise his subjects were likely to buy. It was a whimsical raid certainly, 
to be undertaken by the ruler of a country which was exposed to attacks by 
a powerful neighbour. 

1 The name is in one MS., and in the lith. ed., h\xtj^ in the other MS. 
Firishta calls it the fort of In the quotation from the Tarikb-i-Alfi 

it is called Maheswar. It is called Chola Mahesar in Bay ley, page 106. 
In the text-edition it Mahir. 

* in the text-edition. 

* Col. Briggs (p. 22) says that Jajnuggur is a city situated on the Maha- 
nuda river which empties itself into the sea in the province of Orissa. The 
forests of which have always been famous for wild elephants.” There is no city 
of the name of J&jnagar at present in Orissa; there is a town called Jajpur, 
but it is not on the Mahanadl. Probably the name of Jftjnagar was given to 
the province of Orissa. According to Riyazu-s-Saldtln (1902), p. 15, Northern 
Orissa was known as Jajnagar. 
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Ujjain to Mandu on the 20th Ramadan; and sat down in front of the 
Dehll gate. He distributed the batteries and laid siege to the ^ hill. 
He sent Sbfarmdn to Ahmadabad, to summon 2 Malik Ahmad Ayaz ; 
so that he might bring with him treasure and some appliances. ♦The 
Malik came on the 12th of Shawwal; and waited on the Sultan. The 
latter conferred a robe of honour on him, and made over to him 
the duty of working the Tarapur battery. As on the return of 
Hushang, Sultan Ahmad’s troops, which had taken possession of 
the country of Malwa, and were engaged in managing the parganm 
had again collected together, Sultan Ahmad thought it advisable 
that he should take up a position in the centre of the country and 
should send the amirs to the towns and parganas. According to this 
decision he marched away from the foot of the fort, and advanced 
to Sarangpur. Sultan Hushang also betook himself to Sarangpur 
by a different route. When the Gujrat army arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sarangpur, Sultan Hushang sent an emissary, and behaving 
with great humility and submissiveness agreed to pay tribute. When 
Sultan Ahmad saw the humility and the weakness of the emissary, 
he became ^ sure of his safety, and neglected to dig the ditch and to 
erect the zariba round his camp. 

The same night, which was the 12th Muharram in the year 826 
A.H., Sultan Hushang made a night attack on the camp. As the 
men were negligent a large number was slain ; among them * Samat 
Ray, Raja of the country of Dandwana, who was killed with five 


1 It is hill, in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Probably the entire 
hill on which Mandu was built was besieg^. 

* He is called Muqarrab in the Tarikb*i*Alfi. He brought battering rams 
and engines with him; and he was detached to secure the passage by the 
T§rapur gate, which according to a note by Col. Briggs (p, 24) was the 
southern entrance. 

* According to Firishtah the emissaries spoke with such flattery and urgency 
that Ahmad Shah neglected not only to dig the ditch and make the thorn fence, 
but kept no night sentries. 

^ He does not appear to be mentioned by Firishtah. SAmat Ray may be a 
corrupt form of Samanta Ray. He is called Samant Rajput Grasiah of the 
district of Dund&h who held the advanced post, in Bay ley, page 108. The night 
attack is not mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, but may be one 
of the “ desultory and inconclusive hostilities *’ mentioned on page 298. In the 
text-edition the name is • 
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hundred Rajputs around him. When i Sultan Ahmad woke up 
he did not find a single person in his pavilion. There were two post 
horses there. He mounted 2 Malik Juna, his rikdbddr (stirrup holder) 
on one, and himself mounted the other. Coming out of his suite 
of tents, he saw the whole camp being destroyed ; and not knowing 
what to do, went away towards the open country. After a little 
time, he sent Malik Juna back to the camp, so that he might make 
enquiry. When Malik Juna again got into the camp, he found that 
Malik Muqarrab Ahmad Ayaz, and Malik Farid had got their men 
together, and were going towards the royal pavilion. They asked 
him news of the Sultan. Malik Juna after ascertaining the real 
state of things, took the other two with him and went and waited 
on the Sultan. As the Sultan was “ naked (i.e., probably he had 
only some kind of night-dress on him), Malik Muqarrab taking off 
his own arms put them on him. He also asked for leave to attack 
the enemy. The Sultan ordered “ Wait a little while, so that the 
light of the morning may appear Malik Juna was again sent to the 
camp, so that he might make further enquiry, and ascertain where 
Sultan Hushang was, and how he was occupied. 

Malik Juna returned, and said, that Sultan Hushang^s troops 
were busy plundering the camp, and he himself was standing with 
a few others, with all the royal horses and elephants collected round 
them. Sultan Ahmad advanced with the thousand horsemen, who 
had come with Malik Muqarrab and Malik Farid, at the approach 
of the dawn, which indeed was a dawn of good fortune, to effect the 
destruction of Hushang. When the two forces met face to face, the 
Sultan with his followers attacked the enemy ; and doing all that was 
demanded of him in the way of activity and bravery, inflicted wounds 
on Hushang, and also received a wound himself. Sultan Hushang 
also in spite of the wound exerted himself with great bravery. About 
this time the ^ fllbdns attached to the Gujrat army, recognised Sultan 


1 He is said to have been awakened by Malik Munir in Bay ley, page 108 ; 
but we hear nothing more of this man. 

^ The name of the rikdbddr is transliterated as Malik Jaunan in Bay ley, 
page 108. 

8 According to Firishtah they were seated on their elephants, which had 
been seized by Sultan Hushang. 
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Ahmad; and drove Sultan Hushang before them; and although the 
latter tried to maintain his position, he was unable to do so, and in the 
end had to flee towards Sarangpur. The tables were turned now, and 
the men who had been engaged in looting the Gujrat camp, became 
food for the sword; and all the elephants and horses and camels 
and war material that had been seized were recovered; and ^ seven 
famous elephants, out of those brought from Jajnagar, which Sultan 
Hushang had acquired with such great hardship and trouble were 
obtained as booty. Sultan Ahmad then with victory and triumph 
betook himself to his pavilion, and bound up his wound. He then 
arranged a great public audience ; and did everything to please and 
encourage the amirs and the heads of groups, and the brave warriors. 
On the next day, he sent Iftikliar-ul-mulk and Malik Safdar Khan 
Sultani, with a well-equipped detachment into the adjoining country, 
that they might guard the animals belonging to the camp which 
had been sent out to collect fodder. It so happened that a detach¬ 
ment of the enemy’s army had come out of their camp to attack 
and harass the men who were collecting fodder. The two bodies 
met and attacked each other, and did everything to slay and be slain. 
In the end, Sultan Hushang’s detachment fled and retired to Sarang¬ 
pur and Malik Iftikhar-ul-mulk and Safdar Khan Sultani returned 
crowned with success and victory, and received favours from the Sultan. 

Sultan Ahmad for reasons of state now started for Gujrat on the 
24th of Rabi‘-ul-akbir of that year. Sultan Hushang immediately 
sallied out of the fort of Sarangpur, and started in pursuit. Sultan 
Ahmad turned back, and stood his ground; and the flames of battle 
blazed up between the two armies. Sultan Ahmad exerted himself 
with great gallantry. After much fighting and great struggle, 
Sultan Hushang turned his back on the field of battle, and fled, and 
entered the fort. On this occasion also some of the Jajnagar elephants 
fell into the hands of the Gujrat army. Sultan Ahmad halted that 
day at that place, and on the next day he again advanced in the 
direction of Ahmadabad. He arrived there on the 4th Jamadi-ul- 


1 One MS. has chain, after cJlA, seven; but the other and the lith. 

ed. do not have it. Ordinarily an elephant is described as 
I suppose cbp also means an elephant. 
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d/kbir of that year ; and held great festive assemblies ; ^ and conferred 
distinctions on the amirs and the soldiers in the form of reward and 
irobes of honour and increase of emoluments; and as during this 
expedition the troops had lost much of their accoutrements, he 
directed that they should not move for three years. The Sultan took 
up his residence in Ahmadabad; and spent most of his time, in 
inquiring into the cases of seekers of justice, and regulating the 
administration of the kingdom and increasing the cultivation. 

While he was so engaged the vazlrs represented to him that 
^ Punja, son of Ranmal, the Raja of Idar, had shortened his hand (i.e., 
had delayed) in remitting the tribute, during the time when the 
Sultan was engaged in waging war in Malwa; and having sent petitions 
to Sultan Hushang had tried to combine with him. Accordingly 
in the year 829 a.h., Sultan Ahmad sent a well-equipped army to 
attack Punja. When the army arrived in the country of Idar, and 
began to plunder and ravage it, Punja met it with hostility, and placed 
the shield of resistance before himself. When the struggle was 
protracted, the Sultan advanced into Idar in person, and planning 
the building of the city of Ahmadnagar, on the bank of the river 
3 Hatmati, at a distance of ten kardhs from Idar, laid the foundation 

1 There are different readings here. The reading in one MS. which I have 

accepted is t sjjis J j (yol 

jjLoLi ^ > the other MS. has j 

j sS , The reading in the 

lith. ed. is manifestly incorrect; it has ^ a/ ^ f^l 

2 The name is written in the MSS. as (JUj the lith, ed. as 

iJjtc He is called Row Poonja in Ras Mala, vol. I, page 349. It 

is difficult to ascertain the derivation or correct Sanskrit form of Punja. It may 
be Pujya the worshipped, the honoured, Ranmal appears to be Rana Malla 
an athlete in war. 

* The name of the river is Sabarmati in the MSS., in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah and in the text-edition; but it is Hatmati in the lith. ed. Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 26) says, “Ferishta writes Hatmutty; it should evidently be 
Saburmutty, the same river that flows to Ahmudabad”. In the map before 
me Ahmadnagar is not on the Sabarmati, but on a stream which flows into 
it some distance to the south near a place which is called Cairah in the map. 
So I have retained Hatmati. 

14 
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of a fort there. He made very great exertions in completing the 
building of it. He sent out detachments from Ahmadnagar, in 
different directions, all round Idar; so that they might bum tar o 
^ushk or wet and dry, i.e., growing crops, houses, etc.; and slay all 
that fell into their hands. Punja, although he saw all this, was deter¬ 
mined to carry on the war. He sometimes appeared suddenly from a 
distance before a detachment which went to escort the men who 
went for fodder; and in the meantime, whenever he accidentally 
got a chance, he launched an attack. 

In the end, when he found that he could effect nothing, and could 
not endure any longer the onslaughts of Ahmad Shah’s armies, he 
sent representatives, and with sincerity offered to pay a large tribute. 
But as he had (before this) several times broken his engagements, the 
Sult&n did not accept his offer. He advanced in person against Idar, 
and on the first day he seized three forts. Punja fled and took 
shelter in the hills of ^ Visalnagar. The next day the Sultan sacked 
the city of idar and returned to Ahmadnagar. As the construction 
of Ahmadnagar was now completed, the Sultan in the following 
year, namely 830 a.h., again turned the bridle of his spirit to the 
conquest of the territory of Idar, and sent his troops in all directions, 
so that they might plunder and ravage the country; and he himself 
abo gave his attention to the work. Punja in a state of great humility 
and distress sent emissaries and knocked at the door of peace; and 
agreed to pay a heavy tribute. As the Sultan had now formed a 
kingly determination to destroy him completely, he showed no favour 
to the words of the emissaries. Punja, now utterly despondent, 
hovered moth-like roimd his territory ; and wherever he could, made 
an onslaught. On a Thursday 2 in the month of Jamadi-ul-akbir 
in the year 831 a.h., he came upon a detachment, which had gone 
to the jungle to escort a body of men who had gone to bring grass. 
After exerting himself a great deal against them, he fled; but when 

1 It is Bijanagar in the MSS, and in the lith. ed.; but the correct name appears 
to me to be Visalnagar, but I find that the Mirfit-i-Sikandari also calls it Bija¬ 
nagar. The reading in the MSS. is followed in the text-edition. 

2 So in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but Firishtah who has copied the 

sentence from the text verbatim has 6th, instead of Thursday, and 

this is apparently correct. 
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he was galloping away, an elephant which had become separated 
from the detachment came into his view. He immediately turned 
round, and wounding the animal with his spear, drove it before 
him. As some brave men pursued him, he betook himself into some 
uneven ground where there were caverns and ravines; and by an 
accident, his horse shied at the elephant and i threw him into a cavern. 
A^mad Shah’s soldiers came up and turned the elephant back; but 
they did not know that Punja had been thrown by his horse. About 
this time a poor man entered the cavern in order to collect fire-wood. 
He saw a well-dressed man lying dead; and from his appearance 
concluded that it must be the corpse of a great man. He cut off* his 
head and waited with it upon the Sulfan; and many people recognised 
it to be the head of Punja. They say that a man at that time saluted 
the head and showed great respect towards it. When people asked 
him the reason of this, he said, “I served him for a long time Sultan 
Ahmad was pleased with the man’s good manners, and rewarded him. 

Couplet: 

Neglect not good manners, and their results great; 

For in the end, they will your fortune make. 

The next day the Sultan advanced to Idar, and sending troops 
gave them orders to devastate Idar and Visalnagar. 2 Har Ray» 
the son of Punja, having through the intervention of 2 Khan Jahan 
Sultani begged for the pardon of his offences; and engaged to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakhs of silver tankas, Sultan Ahmad, on 
account of his great generosity and humanity, drew the pen of 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

I have accepted the latter reading, for it does not appear that the dead horse 
was found near Punja’s corpse. The circumstances under which Punja was 
killed are given somewhat differently by Firishtah. Col. Briggs does not say 
anything about the manner of his death. According to Ras Mala , vol. I, p. 349, 
Punja fell imder his horse and was killed. 

2 So in the MS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah (lith. ed.) has Pirau. 
Col. Briggs does not give his name; while the Ras Mala has Naron Das. Bay ley 
(p. 112) calls him Bir Rai; but says he is called Har Rao in some MSS. He is 
called Harl Rai in the Cambridge History of India, page 298, and is said to 
have been reduced to vassalage by Sult&n Ahmad in 1428. 

3 One MS. has ]^an Jah&n Sul^aiU, and this is followed. 
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forgiveness across his offences ; and took him into the circle of his loyal 
adherents. He conferred the title of Safdar-ul-mulk on Malik Hasan 
and left him with a large body of troops in charge of the military post 
of A^madnagar. He then trampled over and plundered the country 
of iKllwara, and went to Ahmadabad. He made the citizens for¬ 
tunate with rewards and favours. After some days, Malik Muqarrab 
gave letters, addressed to Har Ray, to some of his personal adherents, 
for the payment of their wages. When these men arrived at Idar 
Har Ray made delays in the payment of the money and passed the 
time making evasions. He then got the news that the Sultan had 
come out of the city, and was engaged in collecting troops. In great 
fear he fled and took shelter in an out-of-the-way place. When this 
news reached the Sultan he 2 advanced on the wings of speed on the 
4th Safar, 832 a.h. ; and on the 6th Safar, he took up his residence 
in the fort, and after performing the rites of offering thanks to God, 
planned the erection of a jdma^ masjid, and leaving a large force there 
went to Ahmadnagar. 

3 In 833 A.H., when ^ Raja Kanha, the Raja of Jhalawar, knew 
that Sultan Ahmad had nearly finished the matter of Idar; and that 


1 So in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah (lith. ed.) has 
Kankwara, Col, Briggs has Gilwara and Ras Mala has Gudwara. 

2 Instead of the peaceful march to, and entry into Idar, described in the 

text, Firishtah says ilftj dS^Ls jjdfuo jt , and Ras Mala, 

vol. I, p. 350, follows him and says '‘he carried by storm one of the principal 
forts in that province, wherein he built a magnificent mosque”. 

3 Bayley says (page 114), that for some reason, the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives 
only a brief summary of the latter years bf Sultan Ahmad’s reign; and he has 
supplied the deficiency by extracts from the Tabakat-i-Akbari. As regards the 
war between Sult&n Ahmad of Gujarat and Sultan Ahmad Bahmani no additional 
information can be obtained from the Mirat-i-Sikandari. 

4 So in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. In the lith ed. of Firishtah he is changed 

to two Rajas j RajaKanhaandRajaof Jalwarah,butCol. 

Briggs (vol. IV, p. 26) has Kanha Ray, the Raja of Jhalode. According to the 
Mirat-i-Sikandarl his proper name was Kanha Satarsal, Raja of Jhalawar. He 
had joined the rebellion of 1413 and had therefore good reason for being afraid of 
Sultan Ahmad’s displeasure towards him. The rebellion of Kanha is also men¬ 
tioned in the Cambridge History of India, page 296, where it is said that it 
called “Ahmad into Kathiawar”. 
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as soon as he would be free, he would attack other zamlnddrs, he 
considered that it would be most advantageous for him to leave his 
own country; and he accordingly fled. The force, which was deputed 
to punish him, went in pursuit of him into the territory of Asir and 
Burhanpur. Na^ir Khan, the ruler of Asir, on account of the fact 
that Kanha had presented i two worn-out elephants as tribute to him, 
and 2 exchanging the rights for benefits conferred, for injuries, 
gave him a place (i.e., an asylum) in his kingdom. After some 
days, Kanha went to Gulbarga ^ and brought a force from Sulfan 
Ahmad Bahmani to assist and help him; after which he plundered and 
ravaged parts of Nadar bar. 

When this news reached Sultan Ahmad, he appointed his eldest 
son, Shahzada Muhammad Khan to inquire into and redress this 
matter; and sent great sarddrs, such as Saiyid Abul Khair, and 
4 Saiyid Qasim, son of Saiyid ‘Alam, and Malik Muqarrab Ahmad 
Ayaz, and Malik Iftikbar-ul-mulk with him. Shahzada Muhammad 
Khan fought a battle with the Dakini troops, and gained the victory; 
and a large number of the Dakinis were slain, and others were taken 
prisoners. The remainder who escaped the sword fied to Daulatabad. 
When this intelligence reached Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, he sent his 
eldest son, Sultan 'Ala-ud-din, and his second son, Klian Jahan, to 
carry on the war with Shahzada Muhammad. He also entrusted the 

1 One MS. has oH) JcS jO, the other has JlJ jd . The lith. 

ed. has cUiy. Fxrishtah has oiSJ Jl^ , Col. Briggs says (vol- 

IV, pp. 26, 27) Kanha presented two elephants which he had succeeded in bring¬ 
ing with him, when he escaped from a detachment, which was sent in pursuit of 
him. Bayley (p. 116) in his translation of the Tabakat has two large elephants, 
but says in a note, some MSS. have “one”. 

2 The sentence in the text aIALm J«Xc (3^^ obscure and 

cryptic. Firishtah is more intelligible. Ho says j 

alikL) 

^an) relying on the strength (he felt) from the fact of his relationship with 
the badshahs of the Dakin, exchanged the rights, which the Sultan of Gujrat 
had on him for benefits he had conferred, for injuries. 

3 Firishtah says specially that it was a small detachment. 

* The names are somewhat different in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Saiyid 
Qasim is called Saiyid Abul Qasim. Saiyid ‘Alam is not mentioned as the 
father of Saiyid Qasim, but as a separate chief. 
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afifairs of the army to the judgment of Qadr l^an, who was one of the 
great amirs of the Deccan. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, in consultation with 
Qadr Khan, arrived by successive marches at Daulatabad; and took 
up his residence there. At this station, Na^ir Khan, the ruler of Asir 
and Burhanpur, and Kanha Raja of Jhalawar also joined the camp of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and he was much strengthened by them. Muham¬ 
mad Khan also advanced towards Daulatabad with the intention of 
giving battle. When the two armies approached each other closely, 
Muhammad Khan arrayed his ranks, and the fire of ^ battle flamed 
up from both sides. At this juncture Malik Muqarrab Ahmad Ayaz 
and Qadr Kl^an, both of whom were commanders, fought hand to hand. 
Qadr Khan fell from the back of his horse on the dust of destruction. 
Malik Iftikhar-ul-mulk seized a large elephant as booty. Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din fled and took shelter in the fort of Daulatabad. Na^ir 
I^han, the ruler of Asir, also fled, and went to the hills of 2 Kaland, 
which are situated in the country of Asir. Muhammad Khan carried 
out the customs of offering thanks to God, and as he knew that it 
would be impossible to capture the fort of Daulatabad, he returned 
from there; and having trampled down a part of the territory of 
Asir and Burhanpur, took up his quarters in the town of Nadarbar. 
From that place he notified the true state of things to his father. 
Sultan Ahmad wrote in reply that he should continue for a few days 
longer at Nadarbar, in order to arrange and regulate the affairs of 
that quarter. 

In the year 834 a.h. ^Qutb, the officer-in-charge of the island 
of Mahaim, and other sufferers (mehnat zadhd) sent a petition to 

1 This battle is said, in the Cambridge History of India, page 299, to have 
taken place at Manikpunj about 38 miles N.-W. of Daulatabad. 

2 One MS. has , Golkund, which is clearly a mistake. The other 

has , Kaland. The lith. ed. has , Kalid. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has 
Kaland. Col. Briggs simplifies matters by saying (vol. II, p. 28) “took refuge 
in the hills of Kandeish”. 

3 He is called Qu^b without any addition, in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., 
and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs, however, calls him Kootb Khan. 
Firishtah’s account, however, differs from that in the text inasmuch as he says 
that it was after the death of Qu^b, that Atimad Shah BahmanI, who was always 
thinking of retaliating for his previous defeat, sent the Malik-ut-tujjftr, and the 
latter took possession of the island. In the Tarikh-i-Alfl Qutb is called Rfti 
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Sultan Ahmad that Malik i Hasan, who had the title of Malik-ut- 
tujjar and was one of the amirs of Sultan Ahmad BahmanI, had come 
from the country of the Deccan, and had seized the island of Mahaim, 
and neighbouring country with great violence and ferocity; and had 
ravaged a Musalman country, and had carried Musalmans away in 
bondage. Sultan Ahmad sent Shahzada Zafar Shan to destroy 
Malik-ut-tujjar; and he appointed some great amirs, who had pre¬ 
viously done (great) deeds to serve under him. He also wrote to 
Mukhlis-ul-mulk, the kotwdl of Dib (Diu), that he should get the ships 
belonging to the different ports, and should proceed to attend on 
Zafar Shan. Malik Mukbli^-ul-mulk fitted out 2 seven hundred 
ships, large and small, from the town of Pattan, and ^ the Port of Dib 
and the district of ^ Kambayat. He came and waited upon Zafar 
Slian in the neighbourhood of the country of Mahaim. It was decided 
in consultation with the amirs, ^ that the ships should be sent to the 
country of Thana and he should himself remain with Zafar Khan. 

When they arrived near Thana, ?afar Khan sent Iftikbar-ul- 
mulk and Malik Suhrab Sultani, in advance, to surround that country. 
At the same time, the ships filled with armed men arrived by sea; and 
closed the approach (by sea). When Zafar Shan began to conquer 
that district, the governor of Thana sallied out of the fort, and fought 
with bravery. He was, however, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of the Gujrat army, and fled. The Shahzada, with the advice of the 
amirs, left a body of troops there, and advanced on Mahaim. Malik- 

Qutb, and Bayley thinks that “He was the Rai of Mahaim, whose daughter 
Prince Fath Khan is said, in the sequel, to have married He was probably 
one of the petty local princes. It is said in Ras Mala, page 350, vol. I, that he 
w^as “a tributary Hindoo prince with the title of Raee, who aften^^ards gave a 
daughter to the harem of the son of Shah Ahmed”. 

1 For an account of him, see the history of the reign of Ahmad Shah 
BahmanI, p. 49 onwards. 

2 According to Firishtah and Col. Briggs and Ras Mala (vol. I, p. 352) there 
were only seventeen ships. 

3 One MS. has (f ^ jdJo Bandar Ghogah instead of Bandar Dip; but Bayley, 
p. 117, has both Diu, and the port of Ghogah. 

4 ooUu Kanbayat in the text-edition. 

6 Col. Briggs’s translation is slightly different. It is that the ships with 
part of the army should go to Tanna, and the remainder should go by land. 
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ut-tujjar had cut down large trees, and had built a barricade with 
the branches along the shore of Mahaim. When the GujrS-t army 
came up, Malik-ut-tujjar came outside the barricade and fought with 
gallantry. From the approach of the light of dawn to the setting 
of the sun, the brave men of the two armies showed no deficiency in 
courage and hardihood. But in the end, Malik-ut-tujjar fled and 
got within the barricade. When the ships arrived, and the Gujrat 
army had the command both by sea and land, Malik-ut-tujjar sent 
a petition to Sultan Ahmad Bahmanl and prayed for help. The 
Sultan sent ten thousand horsemen, and i sixty and odd mast elephants 
with two of his sons from Daulatabad, and sent his vazlr Khan Jahan 
with them, so that they might act according to his advice and counsel. 
When the Deccan army arrived near Mahaim, Malik-ut-tujjar being 
assured of the safety of the island and of the barricades of trees, had 
the honour of waiting on the two Shahzadas. After much discussion, 
it was decided, that they should in the first instance endeavour to 
recover possession of the district of Thana; and they started in the 
direction of that place. 

Shahzada Zafar Kfian also made necessary preparations, and 
started to re-inforce the men at Thana. After the two armies had 
met (near Thana), they fought with each other from morning till 
sun-set; and in the end, defeat fell on the Deccan army. Malik-ut- 
tujjar fled to 2 Jalna; and his troops, for fear of their lives, abandoned 
the island of Mahaim. Zafar Khan crowned with success and victory 
landed there; and sent out ships, and seized some of the officers of 
Malik-ut-tujjar, who had fled by way of the sea. He despatched 
some boats after 3 filling them with various kinds of rich fabrics and 

1 Both MSS. have oJ^ j sixty and odd. The lith. ed. has 

sixty. Bayley, p. 117, has sixty odd, but Firishtah has j sixty and 

odd, Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 29) has sixty. 

2 The MSS., the lith. ed. have aUU. . Bayley, p. 118, has Jalnah. Firishtah 

has (which does not differ very much from aUU.) but Col. Briggs (vol. 

TV, p. 30) says, he fled to Chakun. 

8 The passage is somewhat obscure. The MSS. and the lith. ed. have 
j jl, Bayley, p. 118, has translated the 

passage, “Several ships were loaded with stuffs and clothes and precious stones’’. 
Firishtah has ^ j Col. Briggs has “Some beautiful gold and silver, 

embroidered muslins”. Rfis Malll has the words as Col. Briggs, and puts them' 
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tankas, as offerings to Sultan Ahmad. He took possession of the entire 
district of Mahaim and divided it among the aw^irs, and the heads of 
different groups of people. 

When all these facts reached the ear of Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, 
he was extremely depressed; and equipped his army in order to 
revenge himself; and marched against the country of i Baglana, which 
is near the port of Surat. Shahzada Muhammad ^an, who was in 
the country of Nadarbar and Sultanpur sent a representation to his 
father to the eflFect, that he had been deprived of the honour of serving 
His Majesty for a period of four years and some months; and on account 
of this long residence of his in a distant land, the retainers of the amirs 
and J^dm had gone away to their own countries; and a large force 
had not been left there. He also said that he had heard that Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani had marched into the country of Baglana; and 
intended to advance in the direction of Nadarbar. 

When this representation reached the Sultan, he postponed the 
seige of Champanir to some other time; and advanced towards NMot, 
and after plundering and ravaging that country, advanced by succes¬ 
sive marches, and encamped in the vicinity of the town of Nadarbar. 
Shahzada Muhammad Khan and the arnlrs who were with him had the 
honour of offering their services; and each one of them received a 
special favour in accordance with his rank and position. The spies 
brought the news at that station in the year 835 a.h., that Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani, on receiving the information of the arrival of the 
Sultan (Ahmad Gujrati), had left a detachment on the boundary of 
his kingdom, and had gone back to Gulbarga. The Sultan was pleased 
and delighted on hearing this news, and turned back towards Ahma- 
dabad. He had crossed the ^Tiptl after successive marchete, when 

between inverted commas, which shows that they have been taken from Col. 
Briggs’s History. The difficulty in the passage lies in the words which 

I am inclined to translate as tankas but which Bayley has translated as precious 
stones. The word does not occur in Firishtah, so he can be left out of account. 
As between tankas and precious stones, I have never seen the latter called , 
They are always called Firishtah’s red gold may mean gold and red 

tankas, 

1 aJKj instead of in the text-edition. 

* Patni in the text-edition. 
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news arrived that Sultan Ahmad Bahmani had again beseiged the fort 
of 1 Tambol; and Malik Sa‘adat Sultani was leaving nothing undone in 
bravely defending it. Immediately on receipt of this news, he turned 
back, and advanced on wings of speed towards Tambol. When 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani became aware of this fact, he cheered and 
encouraged a body of pdiks, with robes of honour and great rewards; 
and told them, “Reinforcements are coming to the garrison. If 
to-night 2 you will play a great game, so that the hand of my hope 
should reach the skirts of success, I shall give you such rewards, that 
you will never again be in want When a part of the night had 
passed, the pdika went to the foot of the fort, and slowly and silently 
under the shelter of the rocks, climbed to the top of the rampart and 
dropped into the fort. They wanted to open the gates; but Malik 
Sa^Mat Sultani, being on the alert, fell upon them; and slew most 
of them. Those who escaped the sword threw themselves from the 
ramparts and perished. Malik Sa‘adat Sultani did not consider this 
sufficient; but opening the gate, he made a sudden attack on a battery 
which was in front of it. The men in the battery, who were asleep, 
were most of them wounded. 

At this time the Sultan of Gujrat approached near; and Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani leaving the foot of the fort, advanced to meet him. 
He summoned his amirs and the commanders of his army and told 
them, “The armies of Gujrat have several times defeated the armies 
of the Deccan; and they have also taken possession of Mahaim. If 
this time also, I show inactivity and am defeated, I shall lose the 
Deccan altogether He then arrayed the ranks of his army, and took 
up a position on the battlefield. Sultan Ahmad Gujrati also came, 
and met him with his armies arranged for battle; and there was a 


1 Called Batnol in the Cambridge History of India, page 299. 

2 The words are somewhat obscure. The MSS. have 4 , 5 ^^> 

and the lith. ed. has The lith. ed. of Firishtah in the corres¬ 
ponding passage also has , Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 31) calls the p^s 

“ Naigs ”, but he does not translate the Shah’s words to them. Bayley has p&iks, 
and he says immediate action is necessary; but it is not clear what meaning he 
has given to the words in question. I have adopted while the 

text-edition has 
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terrible conflict. ^ Daud IQian, who was one of the great amirs of 
the Deccan, having challenged the Gujratl amirs, was taken prisoner 
by ‘Add-ul-mulk. The two armies fought together and showed great 
gallantry. When evening came, both sounded the drum of return, 
and turned back to their respective encamping grounds. As large 
numbers of the Dakini army had been slain, Sultan Ahmad Bahmann 
in great distress, took the path of flight. 

The next day Sultan Ahmad entered the fort of Tambol, and 
showed great favour to Malik Sa‘adat Sultani, and leaving a detach¬ 
ment to reinforce him started towards 2 Talnir; and having rebuilt 
the fort there, ^ plundered and ravaged the towns and villages. He 
conferred the title of Mu‘in-ul-mulk on Malik Taj-ud-d!n and ^ directed 
that he should remain there. He then returned to Ahmadabad by 
Sultanpur and Nadarbar. After a few days, he brought the daughter 
of the Ray of Mahaim into the bond of wedlock with Shahzada Fath 
Ivhan. 

(It appears in my mind) that in the Tarikh-i-Bahmani the 
story of the siege of the fort of Tambol has been narrated in a different 
way, from what my double-tongued pen has described, in the section 
about the Dakin. (It may be said here) in brief that as the period 
of the siege was protracted to two years Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujratl, 

1 The name is Daud in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in Bayley’s 

translation; but Firishtah says that it was A^dar Khan, who chal¬ 

lenged the Gujrat amirs, and Col. Briggs calls him “Ajdur Khan, a young 
Deccany nobleman” (vol. IV, p. 31). 

2 instead in the text-edition. 

3 The MSS. have J j dlb but the lith. ed. has 

Firishtah who copies the Tabaqat frequently word 
for word has in the corresponding passage ^ 

This last version appears to me to be the best, but I have retained the words 
of the MSS. oU*> jHj without conjunction ^ in the text-edition. 

^ The reading in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. which is (j 
t>JLo l^( wUaA. kjdjt appears to me to be incomplete. I would 

insert some words like iS or iS between and 

s The word is and Joxdi in the two MSS., and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah has in the corresponding passage and this is followed in 
the text-edition. 
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in the way of kindness and friendship, sent an ambassador to wait 
upon Sultan Ahmad Bahmani; and made a request through him, that 
this fort might be left in his possession. Sulfan Ahmad Bahmani 
did not accept this proposal. In the end, Sultan Ahmad Gujrati 
marched straight from the boundary of his kingdom and invaded 
the Deccan, in order to have his revenge; and commenced to plunder 
and ravage it; and Sultan Ahmad Bahmani had no further oppor¬ 
tunity for besieging it. It appears to my mind, that the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Bahmani has . not narrated the facts in a plain, straight¬ 
forward manner; and what is narrated in the history of Gujrat is 
nearer the truth. 

In the month of Rajab in the year 836 a.h. (1432 a.d.), the 
Sultan advanced to conquer the countries of ^ Mewar and Nag5r; 
and when he arrived in the town of ^ Harpur, he sent his troops and 
plundered and ravaged the towns and villages; and he levelled to the 
dust any temple that came anywhere into his view. After some days, 
he encamped in the town of Dungarpur; and ^ Ganesa, the Raja of the 
place fled; but later feeling ashamed and repentant, came and waited 
on the Sultan; and becoming enlisted in the band of his defendants, 
paid a suitable tribute. Sultan Ahmad Shah then trampled down 
and ravaged the country of ICilwara; and then invaded Dilwara, and 
having rased to the dark ground the palaces and other structures 
of 4 Rana Mukul, the Raja of Dilwara, which had lifted up their 

1 In the translation of this part of the Tabakat, given in Bayley, p. 120, 
the name of Kollwarah is inserted after Mewar and Nagor. Firishtah in the lith. 
ed. has U j ol ; and Col. Briggs also has towards Nagoor and Mewat. Mewat 
seems to be a mistake for Mewar. Ras MafBl says, he marched into Rajpootana. 

2 The MSS. have Barpur and yit Harpur; the lith. ed. has 
Sabzpur; and Bayley, p. 120, has Sidhpur, Firishtah does not mention the 
place, and at once takes Sultan Ahmad to Dungarpur. 

3 The name is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Bayley has 

Ganesa. Firishtah does not mention any name, but says the Sultan extorted 
tribute from the zamlnddrs of the place. Col. Briggs has. Raja, and Ras MMa 
has R&wul. in the text-edition. 

* With reference to Rana Mukul the lith. ed. of Firishtah has 
szJth (jSyc \j)ji iS l^ol. Briggs paraphrases Kilwara and 

Dilwara as the country of the Kolies and Bheols. Ras Mala has “the country of 
• theBheels”. 
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heads to the sky (with pride), demolished the temples and destroyed 
the idols. He also had some turbulent men who had fallen into his 
hands, executed, i by throwing them under the feet of elephants. He 
left Malik Mir Sulfani in those places for the purpose of collecting 
(tribute); and turned to the country of the Rathors. The 
2 Rath5r chiefs offered him allegiance, and paid tribute, and behaved 
with loyalty. ^ Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Khan Dundani, and 
the nephew of Sultan Muzaffar, who was the ruler of Nagor camg 
and waited upon the Sultan, and brought some lakhs of tankas as 
tribute. ^ Sultan Ahmad gave back the tribute; and leaving a body 
of troops in certain mahdls of Mawas, in the way of a military 
outpost, returned to Ahmadabad. As on every occasion when the 
Sultan returned from journeys and wars, he held grand festive 
assemblies, and conferred distinctions on each of the amirs and other 
soldiers, who had performed commendable services, by the grant of 
rewards and favours and increase in their stipends and promotions in 
their ranks, and also granted kingly favours on all the inhabitants 
of the country of Gujrat, both great and small, and Shaikhs and 
deserving persons, on this occasion also he arranged a similar festive 
assembly; and conferred new favours on every deserving person. 

In the year 839 a.h., news came from the country of Malwa, that 
Mahmud Khan, the son of Malik Ma^ith, who had been the msirof Sul¬ 
tan Hushang, had murdered Ghazni Khan, the Shahzada, who had, after 
the death of Sultan Hushang, succeeded him, by giving poison to him; 
and having raised the standard of his own rule had taken the name 


1 I do not exactly understand the words which I have translated by throwing 

them, etc. They are in the MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah has no corresponding passage. 

2 Instead of Rath5r chiefs, Firishtah in the lith. ed. has ^ 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p.32) has “the rays of Kota, Boondi and Nowlaya”, and 
Ras Mala (p. 351) has the Rows of Kotah Boondi and Nudoolaye. 

3 This is also mentioned by Firishtah and also by Col. Briggs; but neither 
of them says anything about the leaving of the military outpost in certain Mahals 
of Maw&s. 

4 The Cambridge History of India, page 299, mentions the question of an 
indemnity from Firuz I^&n, but does not say that it was given back to him. 
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of Sultan Mahmud. At the same time, Masa‘ud KJjan, the Shahzada 
of Malwa, fled from his own country, and came (to Sultan Ahmad) for 
protection. The Sultan advanced with a well-equipped army, and 
^ took possession of the greater part of the country of Malwa; and 
intended to place Shahzada Masa‘ud JO^an on the throne of his great 
ancestors. At this time, by a strange mischance, a great pestilence 
made its appearance in Sultan Ahmad’s army, so that people had no 
time for placing the dead into shrouds, and for burying them. In 
the course of two days some thousands of people died; and the Sultan 
himself having been attacked, had against his wishes to return to 
Gujrat. He gave hopes of being able to help Masa‘Qd Khan in the 
course of the next year. The particulars of this brief statement 
have been narrated in greater detail in the section about Malwa. 

Fate did not give a further lease of life to Sultan Ahmad; and he 
passed away on the 24 th of Rabi‘-ul-akhir in the year 846 a.h. 
(4th July 1443 a.d.). He was born in the metropolitan city of Dehli 
on the night of Friday the 19th of Qbi-hijjah in the year 793 a.h.; 
and this has been referred to on a preceding page. 2 They say that 
from the time of his attaining to majority, till the time of his death, 
he had never omitted to perform the prescribed religious duties. He 


1 Firishtah narrates the different operations of the campaign, and it appears 

from what he says that Sultan Ahmad was not so successful as Nizam-ud-dtn 
wants to make out. In fact according to Firishtah, Sultan Mahmud (the 
usurper) was well able to withstand the Gujrat forces, as well as those raised 
by ‘Umar KhS-n, a son of Sultan Hushang. It appears from Firishtah that 
there was famine in the Gujrat camp before the plague broke out, while Sultan 
Mahmud was well provided with food aattd ammunition. As to the plague 
(U^) Firishtah says that it rarely occurs in India (oJiU yu/ JS Ltjj), 

Col. Briggs has a note about this (p. 34, vol. IV), the meaning of which is 
not quite clear to me. The ^Cambridge History of India, page 299, calls 
Mahmud Khalji a cousin of Ghazni Khan. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 300, gives August 16th, 1442, as 
the date of his death. 

3 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. has after ^jJo yfjA 

jJLi Lkl yj\ , ^ The other MS. omits 

the sentence from to The lith. ed. has after 

^ , I have adopted the reading of the hrst 

MS. 
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was a hddshdh of agreeable manners, just and god-fearing. He 
attained to sovereignty in his 22nd year and he ruled his kingdom for 
32 years and six months and twenty days. He was buried in the 
centre of Ahmadabad. After his death he has been mentioned in 
letters and/arwd/ 15 , as Khuddigdn Mag^fur (the pardoned Lord). 

An account of Ghiyas-ud-duniyI-wad-dIn Muhammad 
ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh. 

When 1 two or three days’ mourning was over, the amirs and the 
vazlrSy and the great men of the city, and the well-known men of the 
kingdom placed Shahzada Muhammad Kb an on the throne of the 
empire 2 on the 7th of Rabi‘-ul-akhir, in the year 846 a.h. (7th July 
1443 A.D.); and gave him the title of Ghiyas-ud-duniya-wad-din 
Muhammad Shah. The ceremonies of offering presents and thank 
offerings were carried out. The gold that was showered over the 
royal umbrella was distributed among the meritorious people. The 
Sultan conferred distinctions on the amlrSy and the great men of the 
kingdom, by conferring titles and high appointments on them. From 
the time of his accession the kingdom gained a new grandeur and 
greater splendour. He opened his hands with such liberality, that 
the common people gave him the name of Muhammad Shah 3 Zar- 
haJ^shy i.e.y the giver of gold. On the 20th ^madan, in the year 
849 A.H., Muhammad Shah had a son born to him, and the prince 


1 In the text-edition three days only is adopted. 

2 The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, page 125) gives 845 a.h., as the year of 
the accession of Muhammad Shah; but his coin (see Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Dehli, page 353) gives the name and title as it is given in 
the text; and the date of the accession as the 3rd Rabi‘-ul-akhir, 846. Tlie 
Mirat-i-Sikandar! (Bayley, p. 129) gives him credit for his liberality, but says he 
gave himself up to pleasure and ease, but the capacity of his understanding did 
not attain to the lofty heights of the concerns of the state. 

3 There is a very great difference between the accounts of this reign as given 
by NizSin-ud-din and by Firishtah respectively. According to the latter, it 
was in the year of the accession, and not after three years, that Muhammad 
Shah invaded Idar, and espoused the Ray’s daughter. According to Bayley 
(p. 129) the version in the T^b^ikat is probably correct. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 300, says, Muhammad Shah was surnamed karitn or the 
denerous. This is scarcely correct. He was popularly called ZarbakhsK and 
after his death he was called ^uddigdn Karim. 
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received the name of Mahmud The Sultan gave grand 

entertainments, and conferred rewards and favours on the amlra and 
the great men of the kingdom. 

After the time of the entertainments was over, in the same year 
he advanced to the country of Idar, in order to devastate it; and he 
did not omit a single minutia in the practices of plunder and rapine. 

1 Ray Har, son of Punja, Raja of Idar, came forward in great distress, 
and brought his daughter in the shape of tribute. That lady owing 
to her great beauty kept Muhammad Shah bound to her by her per¬ 
sonal charm. After some days she prayed that the fort of Idar 
might be bestowed on her father. The Sultan gave the fort of Idar to 
Har Ray; and advanced towards the country of ^Bakur; and Ganesa, 
the Raja of Dungarpur, fled and concealed himself in the caverns in 
the 3 hilly country. When he saw that the country was suiffering 
from the ravages of calamities, he came out; and through the inter¬ 
vention of ^ Malik Mir Sultaifl, who had the title of Shan Jahan did 
homage to the Sultan, and having paid tribute kept his kingdom in 
safety. Prom that place Sultan Muhammad Shah returned to 
Ahmadabad. 5 He advanced in the year 853 a.h., (1449 a.d.), to 

1 The Cambridge History of India here calls the son of Punja, Raja Bir, 
though on page 298 it had cedled him Hari Rai. Earlier, Har Ray (vide p. 211). 

2 It is written asy'b in the MSS., and is so printed in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
does not mention the place. Bayley (p. 130) has Bagar. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, page 300, “Muhammad next attacked at 
Bagor, Rana Kumbha of Mewar, who hed and took refuge with the Rawal of 
Dungarpur, the chief of his house, but afterwards appeared before the invader, 
and purchased peace with a heavy indemnity”. This does not agree with the 
text, according to which it was GanSsft 'bf Dungarpur, (and not Kumbhft of 
MSwar) who paid the tribute. In the text-edition the name of the King is 

3 One MS. inserts j after . 

4 iXLo in the text-edition. 

« I have already noted that there is considerable dilference between the 
accounts of this reign as given by Nizam-ud-din and by Firishtah. According 
to the latter the expedition to ChampAnir took place in 964 a.h. and not in 953 
A.H. The Raja of ChampAnlr is called , Kangdas in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah and Gangadas by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 35). The Cambridge History 
of India, page 301, calls him GangAdAs, but the name can only be transliterated as 
KankdAs, KangdAs, or Gangdas and not as Gangadas. He is said after the 
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conquer the fort of Champardr; and when by successive marches he 
arrived in its neighbourhood, Ray Rank Das, the Raja, sallied out of the 
fort with his men; and fought bravely; but in the end, he fled and re¬ 
entered the fort. Sultan Muhammad blockaded the fort from all sides; 
and employed all his energy in capturing it. Ray Rank Das sought 
the intervention of Sultan Mahmud Rhalji and asking him to his aid, 
agreed to pay a lakh of tankas, at every stage, as a contribution to¬ 
wards his expenses. Sultan Mahmud Rhalji being tempted by the 
money, advanced to help and support him. When he arrived in the 
town of Dahud Sultan Muhammad, rising from the foot of the fort 

battle to have been driven into the hill fortress of Pavagarh ( ?) Pavangar, the 
fort of the winds. Then as regards the invasion of Sultan Mahmud l^alji, 
Firishtah says that as soon os Sultan Muhammad heard of it, he set fire to his 
surplus tents and other equipages, because many of the beasts of burden in his 
camp had perished on account of hard work; and there was also a certain amoimt 
of faint-heartedness; and commenced to retire. And although his amirs incited 
him to carry on the war, he did not agree, and retired with precipitation towards 
Ahmadabad. Then when the Sultan of Malwa again advanced with a hundred 
thousand men to conquer Gujrat, Sultan Muhammad could not be induced by 
his amirs to fight against him; and in fact wanted to flee to Dip. Then the 
amirs went to his wife, and asked her whether she wanted that her husband 
should live or that Gujrat should be lost to the dynasty. The queen had to 
agree; and the amirs gave him poison in his food; and he was killed on the 7th 
of Muharram 855 a.h. 

His reign, according to Firishtah extended to eight years and nine months, 
and fourteen days. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 36) reduces the period of his reign 
by ten days; and says in a note that according to the Moontukhib-oot-Towareekh, 
he died on the 10th Muharram a.h. 855, 12th February, 1451. 

Bayley (p. 132) says that the Sul^n asked the advice of a hdkal or grain 
dealer; and the latter advised him to place his treasures and family on board 
ships; and amuse himself with fishing. The Sultan accepted this advice and 
commenced secretly to make his preparations; but Said ’Ala-ul-lah, one of the 
great nobles came to know of this, and asked the hakdl why he gave such advice. 
The man replied that as the Sultan did not eisk the advice of the amirs, but 
of a man like him, he gave him such advice as he considered best. Then Said 
*Al8-ul-lah told the King’s son, what his father intended to do; and asked 
him what he would do if he was in his father’s place. The prince said, he 
would fight for his kingdom and if necessary die on the battlefield. Then 
poison was given to Sultan Muhamad (pp. 133, 134). 

The Cambridge History of India, page 301, says nothing about poison being 
given to the Sultan; and says he died on the 10th February 1451. 

15 
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retired towards Ahmadabad. He halted in the village of ^ Kothrah, 
and busied himself with the mustering of troops, and the collection 
of materials of war and of the arms and weapons of offence. Sultan 
Mahmud Kbalji also stopped at the place where he had arrived, and 
did not advance any further. 

In the month of Muharram 855 a.h., Sultan Muhammad Shah 
accepted the summons of the just God. After his death in formal 
matters people have written of him as Khuddigdn Karim (the merciful 
Lord). The period of his rule was seven years and nine months and 
four days. 


2 An account of the reign of SultAn Qutb-ud-d1n Ahmad 
ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh, 

SON OF Muhammad ShAh, son of Muzaffar ShAh. 

The amirs and the great men carried out the rites of mourning 
for three days; and then on the 4th day, which was the ^ 11th of 
Muharram in the year 855 a.h., they placed the eldest son of Sulfan 
Muhammad Shah, who was in his twentieth year, on the throne of 
empire; and they gave him the title of Sulfan Qutb-ud-dln Ahmad 
Shah. His name is Ahmad but he is celebrated by his title. At the 
time of his accession, they carried out the rite of Nithary wave offering; 
and they distributed the gold to the deserving men of the country of 
Gujrat, and made them happy and contented. He made the amirs 
and the great men of the kingdom happy by royal gifts, and titles 
and high appointments. 


1 The place is called Godhra in the C&mbridge History of India, page 301; 
and it is said there, that Muhammad in spite of his illness advanced as far as 
Godhra to meet Sultan Mahmud Khalji and the latter on hearing this retired to 
Mandu. 

2 The headings in the MSS., and in the lith. ed., all give the whole genealogy. 

Firishtah has a shorter heading ^ ^UaJL* cJJsJL» 

• 

3 Firishtah does not mention the date of the accession, but Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 37) says indirectly that he was born on the 8th of Jumad-oos-Sany, 
855 A.H. ; and he ascended the throne in the 49th year of his age. As a matter 
of fact he was bom on the 12th Jamadl-ul-ai^ir, 835 a.h. and ewcended the 
throne in his 20th year. 
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It SO happened that when Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din took his place. Sultan Mahmud Kialji, who had 
come to aid the Ray of Champanir, i and was still on the boundary 
of Gujrat, thinking that (the conquest of the country) would be 
within his power advanced into the country with great rapidity. On 
the day on which he arrived in the neighbourhood of 2 Baroda, a 
mast elephant belonging to his army entered the village of Barnama. 
The zunTtdrddrs (Brahmans) of Barnama killed the elephant and the 
driver. The Sultan was amazed at the boldness of the ra'lyats ; 
and ordered, that in revenge the town of Barnama should be destroyed. 

As it was yet the beginning of the reign of Qufb-ud-din, and 
Sultan Mahmud had invaded the country with great strength and 
violence, 3 Sultan Qutb-ud-din consulted with a baqdl (grain dealer), 
who held a position of great proximity (to his person) in his service. 
The baqdl said, “The best course would be that the Sultan should 
withdraw into the country of Sorath. When Sultan Mahmud should 
go back to his own country, after leaving an army in Gujrat, the 
Sultan would be able to drive away those troops with ease.” Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din made inquiries of the truth of this, and wanted to act 
accordingly. The amirs, however, did not allow him to do so^ but 
took him along to carry on the war. When they gained the victory. 


1 Contrary to what is stated in the text, the Cambridge History of India, 
page 301, says Sultan Mahmud Khalji advanced from Mandu with an army of one 
himdred thousand horse and five hundred elephants. 

One MS. and the lith. ed. have Barbdra, while the other MS. 

has Baroda. I have adopted Bardda, which is the name by which the 
place is known; though I have heard that Barddra is the correct ancient name. 

3 The story of the haqdl is mentioned by Firishtah in much the same lan¬ 
guage as in the text. Col. Briggs gives a slightly different version, in which he 
says that the Sultan “was advised by some of his courtiers to retreat to Soriit 
(in a note. Western Guzerat called also Kattywar) and allow the king of Malwa 
to occupy for the present the eastern provinces”, etc. It will be remembered 
(see note, page 225) that in the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, a hakdl is said to have 
given somewhat similar advice to Sultan Muhammad the father of Sultan Kutb- 
ud-din. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does not say that Sultan Qutb-ud-dIn sought 
the advice of the baqdl j but apparently a haqdl was consulted either by the father, 
or by the son. 
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they were angry with the baqdl] and questioned him. He said, 
the Sultan had the wish to fight, he would have consulted you. As 
he wanted to flee he asked me.” 

In short Sultan Qutb-ud-din met Sultan Mahmud in the village 
of 1 Kaparbanj which is twenty kardhs from Ahmadabad. At this 
place 2 Malik ‘Ala’-ud-din Suhrab, who was the thdnaddr of Sultanpur, 
and who had been compelled to join Sultan Mahmud, fled from him, 
and waited on Sultan Qutb-ud-din. He was honoured by having 
seven robes of honour conferred on him in the course of a day, and 
received the title of ‘Ala’-ul-mulk. As there was now a distance of 
three kardhs between the two armies, Sultan Mahmud wrote this 
couplet, and sent it to Sultan Qutb-ud-din. 


1 The name is MSS. and ^ yS in the lith. ed. 

The correct name appears to be ^yS Kaparbanj. The Cambridge History of 
India, page .301, calls it Kapadvanj. ^y^ in the text-edition. 


2 Bayley (p. 135) quoting from the Tari^j-i-Bahadur Sh5hi says that ’Al&-ud- 
din “ shut the gate of the fort (of Sultanpur) in his face and opened fire both 
with guns and musketry. Mahmud Khilji besieged the place for seven days. 
After that through the mediation of Mubarak Khan, son of Ahmad Shah and uncle 
of Kutb-ud-din, who had gone to Sulta^n Mahmud at Mandii during the previous 
reign, and had joined his court he surrendered the fort, and joined Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji’s service. When asked to swear allegiance to the latter, he 
swore it in an evasive language. The Cambridge History of India, page 301, 
calls the fort Nadarbar (or Nandurbar and not Sultanpur); and says that *A1&- 
ud-dln Suhrab made no attempt to hold it, but surrendered it at once; and 
sought his own safety by swearing allegiance to the invader, and entering his 
service. It goes on to say that after this, Sultii Mahmud Khalji marched on 
Broach, and summoned Marj&n, the governor to surrender it. Marjan refused; 
and Muhmad was about to besiege the town when, by the advice of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab, he decided, instead to attack the capital at once, and marched to 
Baroda, where he was joined by Gangadfts of Champaner and other chiefs. 
Crossing the Mahi river he advanced to Kapadvanj, where ‘Ala-ud-dIn deserted 
him and joined his old master. Nothing of this appears in the Tabaqat or 
in Firishtah. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl has a long account of Kutb-ud-dln*s going 
to a faqir or saint to intercede for him. At last we come to the fact that *Ala, 
ud-din returned to his old master, and was received with favour. He told 
Kutb-ud-din, that SultSn Mahmud was advancing by Kaparbanj, and advised 
him to proceed thither (p. 143). 
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Couplet: 

11 hear you play the ball without a chaugdUy in your house, 

If you wish to challenge, come; this is the ball, and this the 
field. 

Sultan Qutb-ud-din ordered Sadr Jahan to write a reply to the 
couplet. Sadr Jahan wrote in reply. 

Couplet: 

If a chaugdn I take in my hand, thy head like a ball shall I hurl; 

But I am ashamed to torment my prisoner in this way. 

In this couplet there is a hint to the fact, that Sultan Hushang, who 
was the master and patron of Sultan Mahmud, had been captured 
and had been kept as a prisoner by Sultan Muzaffar Shah, who had, 
however, afterwards treated him with favour and had given back to 
him the kingdom of Malwa; as the pen has conveyed this meaning 
in the account of the reign of Muzaiffar Shah. After this, after some 
days on the night of the 2 3rd Safar, Sultan Mahmud mounted with 
the intention of making a surprise night attack; 3 but being defeated 
went away to Malwa, as has been described in detail in the section 
about Malwa. On the way the Kolis and Bhils greatly harassed 
(Sultan Mahmud’s army). Sultan Qutb-ud-din returned to Ahmada- 
bad, his capital, crowned with victory and triumph. 

After a time the vazlrs said that ^ Firuz Khan, son of Shams Khan 
Dandani, who was the ruler of Nagor, had died. His brother Mujahid 
Khan took possession of Nagor; and Shams Kban, his son, for fear 
of his 5 uncle had fled, and sought the protection of Rana Kumbha, son 

1 There are some verbal differences in the couplet as given in the MSS., 
and in the lith. ed. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, I have adopted the version 
which appeared to me to be the best. 

2 Firishtah has “towards the end of §afar”; and the Cambridge 

History of India, page 301, says that the abortive night attack was made on 
the night of the 1st April, 1461. 

3 Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page 301, give somewhat 
detailed account of the abortive night attack, and the battle which took place 
on the following morning. 

4 Firuz Khan died in 860 a.h., 1463 a.d. 

3 Both MSS., and the lith. ed. have , brother, which is of course 
incorrect. Firishtah has uncle. in the text-edition. 
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of Rana Mukul. Rana Kumbha determined that he would recover 
Nagor from the possession of Mujahid Kban, and make it over to Shams 
Khan, but on the condition that the latter would demolish three 
of the turrets of the citadel of Nagor. His reason for this was that 
before this Rana Mukul had fled in great distress and disgrace from 
Firuz Kban, and in that battle three thousand Rajputs had been slain; 
and if now his son demolished three of the bastions of the fort, the 
people of the world would say that, although Rana Mukul had fled, yet 
he having acquired power over the fort had had his revenge. Shams 
Khan, who was helpless, accepted this condition in his great distress. 
After some days Rana Kumbha having collected troops marched 
against Nag5r; and Mujahid Khan being unable to meet him, went 
and begged for help from Sultan Mahmud Kh^lji. Shams Khan then 
went and took possession of the fort of Nag5r. Rana Kumbha sent 
him a message, that he should now carry out his promise. Shams 
Khan summoned the amirs and the heads of the clans and brought 
up the matter for discussion. Some of them said that it was a matter 
of pity that Firuz Khan had not begotten a daughter, so that she 
might have saved the honour of the family. Shams Kb^n replied 
in a spirit of shame and self depreciation and anger and said that it 
was not possible that any part of the fort should be demolished, till 
many heads should have been cut off. Rana Kumbha on hearing 
this news went back to his own country, and having collected a large 
army again advanced on Nag5r. Shams Khan having repaired the 
ruined parts of the fort, left all his army and the heads of the clans 
in it, and himself went on wings of speed to Ahmadabad to seek for 
help. Sult&n Qu^b-ud-dln Ahmad SMh conferred many favours on 
him, and married his daughter in the nikdi, form. After the marriage 
festivities were finished, he sent i Ray R5m Chand Naik, and Malik 
Gadal and some other amirs to re-inforce the men of Nagor; and kept 
Shams Kban in attendance on himself till the day, when it was re¬ 
ported to him, that Rana Kumbha had fought with the men of Nagor, 
and had slain a large number of them; and had devastated wherever 
there was any cultivation and people outside the fort. 


1 in the text-edition. 
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On hearing this news, the spirit of anger and daring of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din was excited, and he advanced against the fort of i Kum- 
bhalmir in the year 860 a.h. When he arrived in the vicinity of 
2 the fort of Abu, Gita Deorah, the Raja of the fort came out and did 
homage, and represented that Rana Kumbha had taken the fort 
from him by force, and had left his own thdnaddr there. Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din appointed Malik Sha^bto Sultani, who had the title of 
‘Imad-ul-mulk in charge of the fort of Abu, and himself advanced 
towards his original destination. Malik 'Imad-ul-mulk, who was 
inexperienced, immediately commenced a battle, and had a large 
number of his men slain. When this news reached the Sultan, he 
declared, that he would, at the time of his return capture the fort 
of Abu, and make it over to Gita Deorah. He sent a messenger to 
summon ‘Imad-ul-mulk; and himself advanced to seize the fort of 
Sirohl. When he arrived in its neighbourhood, the Raja engaged 
him in a battle and was defeated. 

From that place, the Sultan invaded the country of Rana Kum¬ 
bha ; and sent troops in all directions, so that they might ravage the 
country, and destroy the temples. When he arrived at the fort of 
Kumbhalmir, Rana Kumbha sallied out of the fort, set the fire of 
warfare ablaze; and having had a large number of his followers slain, 


1 Called Kumbhalgarh in the Cambridge History of India, page 302. Bayley, 
page 149, calls it Kombhalmir and says in a note, quoting Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Chapter VIII, that it was one of the 32 fortresses erected by Rana Kombha. In 
Ras Mala (vol. 1, p. 352) it is called Komulmer and it is said to be the greatest 
of the 32 fortresses attributed to Koombho. Altogether there are 84 
fortresses erected for the defence of Mewar. The correct name of Rana 
Koombho appears, according to an inscription in a temple, which stands at the 
village called Ranpoor, about five miles from the town of Sadee or Saduree in 
Mewar, to have been Rana Shree Koombh Kum, or according to correct trans¬ 
literation Rana Sri Kumbhakarna (note on page 353). 

^ The Cambridge History of India makes no mention of the incidents, which 
took place at the fort of Abu. Firishtah does, but he says nothing about the 
Raja rendering homage to the Sultan. The name of the Raja of Abu is given 
in the MSS. as and in the lith. ed. as In the Mirat-i- 

Sikandari (Bayley, page 149) he is called Khatia D§6rah, Rajah of Sirohi. This 
•can scarcely be correct, as the R§>ja of Sirohi appears to have fought with Qutb- 
ud-din, and to have been defeated by him. 
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again retired into the fort. He, however, sent out parties every day ; 
and fought battles; and each time defeat fell on him. In the end, 
Kumbha came forward in distress and humility, and offered suitable 
tribute. The Sultan then returned to Ahmadabad. 

1 At the end of the year, Sultan Mahmud Khalji sent 2 Taj Kbau 
who was one of his great amirs, to the boundary of Gujrat, to knock 
at the door of peace. The amirs and the chief men of Gujrat induced 
Sultto Qutb-ud-din for the benefit of the people, to agree to the treaty. 
8 Shaikh Nizam-ud-din and the prince of the learned men Sadr 
Jahan came to Champanir from the side of Sultan Mahmud, and 
Qadi Hisam-ud-din and some others went from Ahmadabad. They 
drew up the treaty in this way, that the armies of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din should plunder and ravage such parts of the territories of Rana 
Kumbha as were contiguous to Gujrat; and Sultan Mahmud should 
seize ^ the country of Me war and Amhar, and the neighbouring country 
(It was also agreed that) whenever necessary they should not fail 
to give help and assistance to each other. Letters of peace 


1 According to the Cambridge History of India, page 302, Ghiyas-ud- 
din, son of Mahmud Khalji, led a raid into his dominions as far as Surat, but 
retired hurriedly on hearing of Qutb-ud-din’s return; and it was after this that 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji sent the mission to propose a treaty of peace. The 
raid led by Ghiyas-ud-din is not mentioned in the text or in Firishtah or in the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari or in Ras Mala. 

2 Firishtah says Taj Mian was the iJX , minister in-charge of all 
departments of Sultan Mahmud Wialji. Neither the Mirat-i-Sikandari nor the 
Cambridge History of India gives the naipe of the ambassador. 

3 The names of the men sent to draft the treaty do not appear to be men¬ 
tioned in 8uiy other history. 

^ The lith. ed. of Firishtah has j tillj, and Col. Briggs 

the districts of Mewar and Aheerwara. The other histories do not give the names 
of the districts which were to be ravaged respectively by the Gujrat and Malwa 
armies. The Cambridge History of India, page 302, says, that the western 
part of the Rana’s dominion were allotted to Gujarat, and the eastern 
parts to Malwa. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, page 160) is less definite. 
According to it, Sultan Mahmud Khilji would assail the Rana from one side and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-(toi from the other. Ras Mala (vol. I, p. 353) says that the 
treaty was to the effect that Rana Koombho’s dominion should be partitioned 
“ between the two Mohummedan powers ”. 
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containing these terms were written, and made over to the great men 
of the age. 

In the year 861 a.h. (1451 a.d.) Sulfan Qutb-ud-din again 
marched to invade Kumbhalmir, and on the way he took the fortress 
of Abu, and according to his promise, delivered it over to Gita Dedrah. 
From Abu he advanced towards Kumbhalmir ; and Rana Kumbha 
left that place and retired to the fort of Chitdr. On the way he saw an 
uneven and difficult place, and halted there. After the two armies had 
met, the fire of war blazed up; but when night came, they retired to 
their respective places. On the next day, the battle began again, and 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din himself fought like Rustam. Rana Kumbha then 
hid himself in the hills; and sent emissaries, and begged for pardon. 
He sent i four maunds of gold and some elephants, and other tribute, 
and entered into an engagement, that he would after that never 
again cause any injury to the country of Nag5r. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
returned with victory and triumph, and went back to Ahmadabad. 

But three months had not yet elapsed, when news came that 
Rana Kumbha was again attempting, with an army of fifty thousand 
horsemen, to devastate Nagor. The same day that the news came, 
2 the Sultan came out of AhmadabM, and halted for a month outside 
the city, for the purpose of mustering his troops. Rana Kumbha, 
hearing the news of the Sultan’s preparations, retired to his own station 
and took up his position there. Sultan Qutb-ud-din also on hearing 
the news returned, and entered the city, and spent his time in pleasure 
and enjoyment. 


1 Firishtah makes it fourteen mans of gold and two large elephants and 
other fine things. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 42) says that 14 maunds of solid gold 
and two elephants which carried it were paid to Kootb Shah; and a seasonable 
donation was also made to Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy; but that was after the 
latter had advanced on Chitor. 

2 Firishtah is more explicit about the Sultan’s promptitude in starting. 

He says that the messenger bearing the report came to Ahmadabad at 
night, when the Jylrtuo ^UsJL» . He went to the who 

went the same night to the Sultan, but found him drunk and senseless. He 
could not wait, but put the Sultan in a mihaffah (a litter), and took him 
one stage the next day; and then they halted for one month for the 
yLiJ jljkjdurti or mustering of the troops. 
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In the beginning of the year 1862 a.h., the Sultan made a strong 
resolution to punish the zaminddrs; and marched to Sirohi. The 
2 Raja who was a relation of Rana Kumbha fled to the hills, and took 
shelter there; and for the third time Sirohi was burnt down; and the 
other towns were raided and ravaged. Then (the Sultan) sent 
detachments to ravage the dominions of Rana Kumbha; and himself 
advanced to the fort of Kumbhalmir. At this time intelligence came 
that Sultan Ma^imud Khalji had advanced towards the fort of Chitor, 
by way of Mandsur; and seized all the parganas near the last-named 
place. Sultan Qutb-ud-din now besieged the Rana in the fort of 
Kumbhalmir with a firm determination; but as a considerable time 
elapsed, and he knew that it would be difficult to seize it, he gave up the 
siege, and advanced towards the fortress of Chitor; and after plundering 
and ravaging the country around it, ^ went back to Ahmadabad. 
To everyone of the soldiers whose horses had become disabled during 
the campaigns, the Sultan gave the price of one from the treasury; 
and thought it proper, in this way, to show kindness to them. Rana 
Kumbha sent ambassadors after the Sultan and in great humility and 
distress prayed to be excused for his offences; and the Sultan again 
drew the pen of forgiveness across his guilt; and sent back the ambas¬ 
sadors, pleased and happy. 

And again in the year 863 a.h., the Sultan wanted to march with 
his army; but he happened to fall ill. He then went one day to see 
Saiyid Muhammad, who was celebrated as Qutb-i-‘Alara, who lived 
in peace and contentment in the town of Batuh; and resolved in his 
mind, how nice it were if the holy and high God should bestow on him a 

1 The year is aSLJUj j j in both MSS., (one of which also gives 

it in figures, 872), and in the lith, ed., but this is incorrect; the correct year being 

862 A.H. or perhaps 861 a.h. Firishtah has 861; Col. Briggs 861 a.h., 1467 
A.D,, and the Cambridge HivStory of India, 1456 as the year of the destruction 
of Sirohi. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley) has 862 a.h., 1466 as the year. 
It will be seen that later on the MSS. and the lith. ed. give the correct year 

863 a.h. 

2 He is called Sains Mai in the Cambridge History of India, page 302. 
I cannot find his name anywhere else. 

3 Firishtah says that Sultan Qu^b-ud-dln returned to his capital with 

i,e,, plunder that could not be conceived; but contrary to that 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 42) says that the Rana gave fourteen maunds of solid gold 
and two elephants. See note 1, page 233. 
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worthy son. His Holiness the Saiyid, the beloved of God, may God 
sanctify his tomb ! knew what was in the Sultan’s mind by his spiritual 
illumination; and said “ Your younger brother, who is like your son will 
keep the dynasty of Muzaflfar Shah alive The Sulfan rose in des¬ 
pondence; and day by day his illness increased. He died on the 

1 23rd Rajab of the afore-mentioned year, and was buried in the 
enclosure of Sultan Muhammad Shah’s tomb. In proclamations and 
farmdns they styled him Sultan Ghazi. The period of his reign was 

2 seven years and six months and thirteen days. He was a bddshdh 
noted for his bravery and high spirits; but at the times when the fire 
of his wrath flamed up, and specially when he was intoxicated with 
wine, he did many evil deeds and was greedy and reckless in killing 
and shedding blood. 

When Sultan Qutb-ud-din died, his amirs put Shams Khan son 
of Firuz {Qian to death, on the suspicion that his daughter, who was 
a nlkab wife of the Sultan, had given him poison; and the mother of the 
Sultan made her over to the slave girls, who tore her to pieces, and 
thus killed her with torment. 

^ An account of SultAn DACd ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh, 

SON OF Muhammad ShAh, son of Muzaffar ShAh. 

When the amirs, and the pillars of the state, and the great men 
of the kingdom had carried out the ceremonies of mourning for 

1 Col. Briggs gives the 25th May, 1459, as the date of his death whereas the 

Cambridge History of India, page 303, has May 18th, 1458. Neither the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari nor Has Mala gives the date of his death or the period of his 
reign; but the former has some curious stories about his wounding himself in the 
knee; but (B&yley, p. 158) quoting the Taril^d-Bahadar-Sbahl says that Shams 
Khan’s daughter gave him poison at the instigation of her father. Firishtah’s 
account of the way in which Shams Khan and his daughter were murdered is 
somewhat different as regards the particulars. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 303, says “Qutb-ud-din’s officers at Nagaur put Shams Khan to death”, 
which cannot be correct if it implies that he was put to death at Nagor. As 
regards his daughter it says, that she was made over to her jealous co-wives. 
Firishtah does say that she was made over to ^ ^ 

but the statements are hardly identical. 

2 Firishtah has seven years and seven months. 

3 There are slight differences in the heading. I have translated it as it is 

in one MS. The other MS. omits the word ^j^UaJLo; and the lith. ed. 
substitutes olhLi for . 
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Sultan Qutb-ud-din, they placed Shahzada Daud ^an, son of Ahmad 
Shah, who was the uncle of the deceased Sultan on the throne of empire. 
As the recorder of destiny and fate had not written the order of 
saltanat against his name, he began to commit unworthy deeds and 
to perpetrate wicked acts. Some acts, which bore the suspicion of 
meanness of spirit were perpetrated by him from time to time and 
became the cause of the abhorrence of the people. ^ For instance, 
he made the promise of conferring the title of ‘Imad-ul-mulk on a 
^farrdsh who was his neighbour at the time when he was a Shahzada; 
and the amirs and great men seeing such 3 ill-regulated acts of his, 
became annoyed with him; and they directed, that he should be 
excused from the work of government. They sent Malik ^ ‘Ala-ul- 

* 

1 There is a difference in the readings. Both the MSS. have Lojt 

, but the lith. ed. has jt . 

2 The man was a farrdsh. Afarrsh is a kind of cotton cloth which is spread 
on the ground for people to sit upon; and the farrdsh^ strictly speaking, is a man 
who spreads such cloth and keeps it in his charge; and generally, a man who 
keeps the hou.se, and the furniture in it, swept and garnished. He is, however, 
different from an ordinary sweeper; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 45) is wrong 
in calling him “one of the common sweepers of the household ”. Bayley (p. 159) 
calls him more correctly a carpet-spreader; and unlike Firishtah, who says 
that Sultan Daud conferred the title of Tmad-ul-mulk on the man, and made 
him one of the great amirs, agrees with Nizam-ud-din, and says he only held out 
the hope of granting the title to him. The Cambridge History of India is 
indefinite, and says that the new Sultan conferred high honours on luiworthy 
favourites. Sultan Baud’s act was unconventional, and must have given 
umbrage to the amirs as a body, but it did not, I think, involve any moral 
turpitude. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have U , but the other MS. 

I have adopted the fonner. 

^ Malik ‘ Ala-ul-mulk in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but Malik Tmad-ul- 
mulk in the other MS. There is a good deal of confusion about this. Firishtah 
lith. ed., says nothing about anybody being sent to the mother of Sultan Qu^b- 
ud-din; but says that by the advice of Tmad-ul-mulk, they raised Mahmud 
^an, the younger brother of Sultan Qu^b-ud-din, who was in his fourteenth 
year to the throne. The Cambridge History of India, page 303, says that 
the amirs raised his (which would mean Baud’s, which is certainly incorrect) 
younger brother Abu-’l-Fath Mahmud on the throne. Bayley (p. 160) says 
that the amirs deputed ’Ala-ul-Mulk bin Suhrab to the mother of Fateh Khan. 
I have adopted ‘Ala-ul-mulk. has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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mulk hin Suhrab to the palace of Makhduma-i-Jahan, the widow of 
Sultan Muhammad, who was a i daughter of one of the Sultans oi Hindi 
so that he might bring Shahzada Fath Khan, son of Muhammad Shah; 
and all of them combined together to place him on the throne. 
Makbduma-i-Jahan said in reply, ‘‘Please keep your hands off 
my 2 son; for he has not the strength to bear this heavy burden.’^ 
It so happened, however, that Malik ‘Ala-ul-mulk went privately 
to wait on Shahzada Path Khan, and made him mount a horse, and 
took him to the royal palace. The other amirs hastened to wait on 
him; and carried out the ceremony of congratulating him; and on that 
very day, which was Sunday, the first of Sha‘ban of that year placed 
him on the throne of empire; and gave him the title of Sul(an Mahmud. 

The period of the reign of Baud Shah was 3 seven days. 

4 An account of Sultan MahmCd ShIh, son of Muhammad ShIh. 

When Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne of Gujrat on Sunday, 
the 5 first day of Sha‘ban 863 a.h., according to the advice and counsel 

1 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 160, she was Bibi Moghali, 
who appears to have been a daughter of one of the Jams of Sind. 

2 One MS. and the lith, ed. have sons; but the other MS. has 

son. 

3 The period of the reign of Daud Shah is not mentioned by Firiahtah or 
by Col. Briggs. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley (p. 160), agrees with Nizam-ud- 
dln, and has .seven days. Ras Mala says indefinitely, only a few’ days; but the 
Cambridge History of India, page 303, gives him a reign of “no more than 27 
days”. This is incorrect; and is contradicted by the fact that the date of the 
death of Qutb-ud-din is said in the same page to have been May 18th, 1458, 
and that of the accession of Sultan Mahmud, also in the same page. May 26th. 
Unlike others Daud Shah does not appear to have come at once to a violent 
end. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley (p. 160), says “Sultan Daud got out 
of a window facing the river Sabar, and went in to hiding. He reigned only seven 
days. It is related, that he entered as an inquirer into the monastery of ShSkh 
Adhan RumI, and became one of his attendants; in a short time he obtained 
advancement (in spiritual rank). He soon afterwards died. ” 

^ That is the heading in both MSS. The lith. ed. has ^ 

5 Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs gives the date of the accession. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari gives the same day and date as in the text; and the corres¬ 
ponding A.D. date as 18th June, 1469. Ras Mala does not give the date. 
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of the amlra^ and sat in the place of his father, he made the various sec¬ 
tions of the people happy by his universal benefactions in accordance 
with their respective ranks. They say, that on that day, in addition 
to Arab, ‘Iraqi and TurkI horses, and valuable robes of honour, and 
jewelled-belts and swords, and daggers embossed with gold, a karor 
of tankas was given away. 

When six months had passed, ^Malik Kabir Sulfani, who had the 
title of ‘Add-ul-mulk, MaulanS Khidr, who had that of Safi-ul-mulk» 
Piarah Isma‘il, who bore that of Burhan-ul-mulk, and Jhaju Muham¬ 
mad, who had that of Hisam-ul-mulk, from the wickedness of their 
natures and the refractoriness of their dispositions, prepared to create 
turmoil and disturbance. They resolved amongst themselves, that 
they would cause Malik Sha‘ban 2 Tmad-ul-mulk, in whose grasp of 
power the reins of the vazdrat were, to be removed (from his office), 
so that this wicked intention and dishonest determination of theirs 
might gain currency and success. In order to carry out this resolution, 
they represented (to the Sultan) in private, that Tmad-ul-mulk wanted 
to place 2 his own son, Shahab-ud-din, on the throne; and like Malik 
Mughitb Kbalji has determined that the rule of the empire should be 

The Cambridge History of India, page 303, does not give the a.h. date but gives 
an A.D. date different from that given by Bayley, viz.y May 25th, 1458. 

1 The names and titles of the conspirators are the same in the MSS. and the 

lith. ed., except that the last name which is Jhaju Muhammad in 

the MSS. appears to be Manjhu Muhammad in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah mentions the first three of the conspirators by their titles alone. 
Col. Briggs gives the titles of all four. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 163, 
gives slightly different names and titles; m., Kabir-ud-din Siiltani entitled 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, Maulana Khizr entitleci Safi-ul-Mulk, Hamid bin Isma’il 
entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk, and Khwajah Muhammad entitled Hisam-ul-Mulk. 

2 This appears to be the same person who is designated 

earlier on. See note 4 on p. 236. 

3 Firishtah and Col. Briggs and the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley) all agree 
that the conspirators accused Tmad-ul-mulk with the intention of raising his 
own son Shahab-ud-din, on the throne; and Nizam-ud-din’s reference to Malik 
Mughith Khalji confirms this; but the Cambridge History of India, page 303, 
says quite incorrectly, that the conspirators accused Tmad-ul-mulk of the 
determination of placing Sultan Mahmud’s own son, whom it gives the name of 
Shihab-ud-din, and describes as an infant, on the throne, so that he might be 
able to govern the country as regent. 
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transferred to his own family. Mahmud Shah told them, that he had 
also inferred the same thing from ImM-ul-mulk’s behaviour. He gave 
orders for the latter being arrested, and placed in confinement. He was 
kept under guard on the upper floor of the gate of Ahmadabad. The 
Sultan placed five hundred of the men whom he trusted to guard him. 
*Add-ul-mulk and the other conspirators, (thinking that they were 
quite) successful, went to their own houses. 

It so happened, however, that Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, the superinten. 
dent of the elephants, who was one of the men, in whom the Sultan 
reposed confidence, asked for a private audience, and having reported 
the deceit and treachery of that deceitful crew, stated that they had 
taken i Shahzada Hasan Khan to the house of one of themselves, and 
having made asseverations and taking oaths, had made the imprison¬ 
ment of Tmad-ul-mulk, a means for attaining their own objects. Sultan 
Mahmud made enquiries, and having impressed the true state of things 
on his mind, and keeping some of his old and faithful adherents, such as 
2 HajI and Malik Baha-ud-din and Malik Kalu and Malik ‘Ain-ud-din 
with him, said to Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, that he should get all the ele¬ 
phants ready and bring them to the darhar^ so that he might throw 
TmM-ul-mulk under the feet of an elephant. He also ordered 
Malik Sharf-ul-mulk, that he should bring the wicked and ungrateful 
Sha‘ban to the darbdr, so that the superintendent of the elephants 
may throw him under the feet of an elephant. When Malik Sharf-ul- 
mulk went to bring Tmad-ul-mulk, the guards said, that they could 
not hand him over without the permission of Malik ‘Add-ul-mulk. 
He came back, and reported what the guards had said, to the Sultan. 
Sultan Mahmud then ascended to the top of the bastion, and said in 

1 Firishtah also says that the conspirators wanted to raise prince Hasan l^an 
on the throne, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 46) has changed the name to Hoossein. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 164), however, says that the conspirators 
wanted to raise Habib l^an on the rnamad; and Bayley says in a note, that 
according to Firishtah and the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the accession of Habib Khan was the 
real object of tho plot. The statement as far as Firishtah is concerned appears 
to me to be incorrect. The Cambridge History of India, page 303, agrees with 
Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah, that it was Hasan Khan, whom the conspirators 
wanted to place on the throne. 

2 The name is Haji without any prefix or suffix in the MSS. as well as in 
the lith. ed.; but Firishtah and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl both call him Malik Haji. 
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a loud voice; “Bring Sha‘ban quickly, and throw him under the feet 
of an elephant”. When the men heard these words from the Sultan 
himself, a large number of people went and brought him. When the 
Sultan’s eye fell on him, he ordered “ bring that wicked man here, 
so that I may ask him some questions”. When they brought him 
up, (the Sultan was evidently standing on a platform), he i ordered 
that the chain should be removed from the hands and neck of this 
faithful servant, so that he might inquire into the conduct of, and 
punish the wicked wretches. Some of the connected amirs (i.e., 
apparently those who were connected with the conspirators), who were 
occupied with the duty of guarding him, on seeing this threw them¬ 
selves down from the top (of the bastion, or some platform some way 
up), and some of them raised a cry of mercy. 

When this news reached 'Add-ul-mulk and the other conspirators, 
they were amazed at the result of their action, and commenced to 
collect their retainers. At the approach of the true dawn, Sultan 
Mahmud came to the window of the darhdr-hall, and saluted the 
people. He placed the fly-whisk in the hand of Imad-ul-mulk, so that 
he might drive away the flies. Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, the superintendent, 
had all the elephants there. About three hundred (thirty hundred ?), 
men including both free men and slaves attended to perform the 
kurnish (royal salute). 2 At this time, the rebel amirs came towards 

1 The Sultan who was up to this time calling ‘Imad-uhmulk a hardm Mkwdr 
(lit. one who eats forbidden foods, a wicked wretch) now calls him according to 
the MSS. halM khwdr (lit. one who eats unforbidden food, an honest man). The 
behaviour of the Sul^im is somewhat enigmatical. If as Firishtah says he had 
understood the deceit of the conspitators from the beginning, he acted with a 
good deal of dissimulation and astuteness for a lad of fifteen; and there is no 
other explanation. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 47) says, “He had sufficient discretion 
to see the matter in its true light and at the same time too much prudence openly 
to avow his sentiments.’* Has Mala (vol. I, p. 366) says, that though only 
fourteen years of age he evinced a determination to protect a faithful minister 
against his enemies. On the other hand, the Cambridge History of India, page 303, 
says that new to political intrigues, he believed the conspirators, but later on after 
consulting his mother and a few of his immediate attendants he determined 
on a course of action. 

2 Somewhat contrary to this, Firishtah on the authority of Haji Muhammad 

Qandaharl, says that the rebels came with thirty thousand horse and foot ready 
for battle; and that at that time there were not more than thirty 
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the darhdr-hall attended by the riff-rafif of the city, and their own 
retainers. When they came near ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Malik Haji 
and the other sarddrs, with the immediate servants (of the Sultan) 
placed the elephants before them, and made an attack on the rebels; 
and ‘Add-ul-mulk and the other traitors fled. Their soldiers threw 
away their arms in the lanes of the city, and hid themselves. Out of 
the rebel amirs, Hisam-ud-din went to his brother, Rukn-ud-din, 
who was the kotivdl of Pattan; and from that place they both went 
away to Malwa; ‘Add-ul-mulk, with a single retainer went among 
the grdssias ; and as his retainers had slain some of the grdssias of that 
neighbourhood, they recognised him and slew him; and they sent his 
head, i filled with turbulence, to Ahmadab^d. As Burhan-ul-mulk 
was a man of big size, he could not run away, and concealed himself 

hundred or throe thousand men including free men and slaves with the Sultan; 
and they all washed their hands of their lives, and became thoroughly frightened. 
Some said let us go into such and such a mansion and shut the doors and defend 
ourselves. Others said, let us collect as much of the jewels and treasure as 
we can, and make our escape. The Sultan did not approve of either of these 
counsels, but armed himself, and bound his quiver roimd his waist; and with 
the thirty (three) hundred followers, and the elephants which did not exceed 
two hundred in number came out of the palace to meet the rebels. He posted 
the elephants at the heads of the various approaches so that the enemy might 
not attack from different sides, and advanced with the greatest calmness and 
composure. The people on seeing this immediately deserted the rebels, and some 
joined the Sultan, and others hid themselves. Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 48) 
Agrees with the above but he makes the number of the rebels thirty thousand 
and that of the Sultan’s followers, 300; although in the Persian text the one is 
aiTLfl the other It must be said, however, 

that the number of the Sultan’s followers is also given in the Tabaqat as 

Bayley (p. 165) also says that the Sultan’s followers amounted only 
to three hundred in number; and some of them suggested that they should get 
out of the palace by the windows on the side of the Sabar(mati), and collect men 
and then return; but the Sultan did not listen to these cowards. 

1 There is some difference in the readings. The MSS. have 
head filled with turbulence, and head placed on an arrow; and the lith. 

ed. has^which is not intelligible. None of the readings is quite satis¬ 
factory, but I have adopted the first. Firishtah has , having cut 

off his head. 

16 
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near the town of Sarkhej, in the uneven ground near the SabarmatL 
It so happened that one of the eunuchs went to circumambulate the 
tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, may his soul be sanctified 1 He saw 
Burhan-ul-mulk seated there, and immediately seized him, and 
brought him to the darhdr, where by order of the Sultan he was 
1 executed. Maulana Kfaidr, Safi-ul-mulk, 2 was seized and sent to 
Dip in imprisonment. As this disturbance was suppressed in this 
way, and friend was discriminated from foe, ^ ‘Imad-ul-mulk threw 
the skirt of his spirit over the grandeur of the vazdrat ; and like men 
freed (of the cares of the world) he held his hand from all worldly 
affairs; and took kindly to the nook of contentment and ^ seclusion; 
and relinquishing his jdglr became a beadsman. ^ Sultan Mahmud 
began to show favour to his soldiers, granted ® favours to fifty-two of 
his own servants, so that in the course of a short time, the number 
of his soldiers became double that of Sultan Qutb-ud-din and of the 
former Sultans. He conferred titles on all his own slaves; MaUk 
Haji was honoured with the title of Hmad-ul-mulk, and the office 
of the paymaster of the forces. Malik Baha’-ud-din was made 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, Malik Tughan Farhat-ul-mulk, Malik ‘Ain-ud-din 
Nizam-ul-mulk, and Malik Sa‘ad Bakht Burhan-ul-mulk. 

1 Firishtah says jJjckLs vJ’li. b , i.e., he 

was trodden to death under the feet of a mast elephant. 

2 Firishtah says he was not executed as 
was not so guilty as the others. 

2 According to Firishtah the Sultan did not forget ‘Imad-ul-mulk’s serv’icos. 
He says ^ oLo«>A ^IkJLo ^ 

uCbo wlkA. J 

^ The lith. ed. has before oJyx, but as both the MSS. oniit it, I 
have also omitted it. 

* Some of these matters are mentioned with some variation in the Mirat- 
i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 166). 

® It is not clear who these fifty-two servants or slaves were; and why the 
favoiLTS shown to them led to the increase in the number of troops. As to the 
increase the actual words are in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

I have adopted the readings of the MSS., and think that it means in the proportion 
of twenty to ten, i.e., double. Some of these events are mentioned in the MirSt-i- 
Sikandail (Bayley, p. 167). 
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1 In the year 864 a.h. he marched in the direction of Kaparbanj; 
and having gone hunting as far as the boundary of Malwa returned. 
In the course of this expedition ho regulated the administration of the 
thdnas, and of the parganas ; and attended with care to the condition of 
the oppressed. In the year 2 866 a.h., he started from the capital city 
of Ahmadabad with the object of seeing the country and hunting; 
and encamped on the bank of the river Khm, which is fifteen kardhs 
from Ahmadabad. At this time he received a letter from 3 Nizam 
Shah, son of Humayun Shah, the ruler of the Deccan in which after 
complaining (of the injuries he had received) at the hand of Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji, he asked for assistance and reinforcement. ^ Mah¬ 
mud Shah with a very large army and five hundred elephants advanced 
to help Nizam Shah. When he arrived at Nadarbar and Sulfanpur, 
another letter came (to the effect) that Sultan Mahmud ^alji, in his 
pride of his large army, had advanced against this faqlr (i.e., he him¬ 
self) by rapid marches; and after the two armies had met, in the first 
instance he was defeated; and the soldiers of the writer plundered 
his camp, and seized fifty elephants. But Sultan Mahmud came out 
of ambush with twelve thousand horsemen, when his (i.e., Nizam 
Shah’s) men were engaged in plundering. Sikandar Khan Bukhari 
and Khwajah Jahan Turk (who were commanders of Nizto Shah’s 
army) exerted themselves, as much as they could; (but) Sultan Mahmud 


1 ThiH excursion is not mentioned by Firishtah or any other historian except 
the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 175). 

2 The year is 86() in the MSS., but 865 in the lith. ed. Firishtah also has 
866 and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 49) 866 a.h., 1462 a.d. Bayley (p. 175) also 
gives the same year, and he calls the river Kahari, and says, on the authority 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, it is eleven kos from Ahmadabad. 

3 He was a mere child at this time, and the government was carried on 
by his mother and the prime minister, and there was a certain amount of 
jealousy and intrigue (see pp. 87, 88 in the history of his reign). 

4 Firishtah says that the amirs and the chief men of the city attempted 
to dissuade Mahmud Shah from going away on a distant expedition, so soon 
after his accession, specially as Daiid IQian was attempting to recover the 
throne, which he had occupied for a week; but he did not agree with them, 
and advanced arguments based on philosophical and humanitariaix grounds in 
support of his determination. This is referred to by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 49), but it does not appear to be mentioned in the Mirat-i-Sikandari or in the 
Cambridge History of India. 
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himself advancing within bowshot, shot an arrow, which hit the 
forehead of Sikandar Khan’s elephant. The animal turned round, 
and caused much havoc to the Deccan army; and Sikandar Klian 
and Kliwajah Jahan Turk seized the bridle of the faqlr’s horse, and 
started for Bldar. The faqtr is at present at Firuzabad; and Sultan 
Mahmud is besieging the city of Bidar. As His Majesty has advanced 
in this direction, with the object of helping the faqlr, it is hoped that 
he would come with all rapidity. 

Mahmud Shah directed his attention to the Deccan. He heard on 
the way that Sultan Mahmud Khalji had turned back, and was going 
towards Malwa. Mahmud Shah advanced into the country of Asir and 
Burhanpur, that he might close the path i of his flight; and encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Talnir, which is in the country of Asir. Sulfan 
Mahmud Khalji leaving the well-known road travelled by way of 
^Gondwana; and owing to the difficulty of the road, and want of 
water, his men suffered great hardship. They say that more than 
thousand men perished for want of ^ water. Mahmud Shah wrote 
and sent a letter to the effect, that “Whenever that 4 pupil of the 

1 One MS. inserts between and I think this is correct 

and have inserted it, though it is not found in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. 

2 The Cambridge History of India (p. 304) instead of saying that Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji travelled through Gondwana like the other histories, says that he 
was compelled to retire through the Mahadeo hills into Northern Berar, where his 
army suffered severely both from want of water and from the attacks of the 
Korkus. I have nowhere else come across the name of the Mahadeo hills or of 
the Korkus. In the Persian text of Muntakba-b-al-labab, edited by Sir W. Haig, 
the editor of the Cambridge History of India, the retreat of Sultan Mahmud 
!^alji (vol. Ill, p. 98), is said to have been through Gondwana, and it is said 
that there was no sign of water along the route anywhere, and the troops are 
said to have suffered from thirst and at the hands of robbers roaming over the 
hills. In the Index of the Cambridge History of India the Mahadeo hills are 
mentioned only once in this particular place, and the Korkus are mentioned only 
thrice. From one of these references (p. 358), it would appear that the “Korkus ” 
is only another name for the Gonds. 

3 One MS. adds and the narrowing or difficulty of the road. 

^ Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. has oilaJL iy. I 

have retained the latter, as it is the common form of the word, which means 
lit. the pupil of the eye, but is applied figuratively to some one who is very 
dear, such as one’s son or daughter. 
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eye of empire shall have need for help and assistance, he should notify 
the fact to the writer; and there will be no neglect in according such 
help”. He then returned to Ahmadabad. 

1 It is recorded by tradition, that in this army there were seventy 
thousand well armed and picked horsemen with Mahmud Shah; 
and that he had given away the whole of the country of Gujrat in 
jdgir (fiefs) to the soldiers; and there was not a single village as Ichdlsd 
or royal land; and that in the course of four years, he had disbursed 
a 2 tenth part of the treasures left behind by his ancestors. 

In the year 867 a.h., another letter from Nizam Shah arrived, 
to the effect that Sultan Mahmud Khalji had invaded the Deccan 
with ninety thousand horsemen; and as the promise of help and assist¬ 
ance had been inscribed with the tongue of the pen, the writer 
hoped that he would direct his great spirit to the fulfilment of that 
promise. Mahmud Shah with a well-equipped army marched towards 
the Deccan. When he arrived at Sultanpur and Nadarbar, Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji having raided and ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Daulatabad had gone back to his own country. ^ ^n epistle con¬ 
taining his excuses (? thanks) came from Nizam Shah, with presents 
and offerings to the Sulfan; and he turned back and went to Ahma¬ 
dabad. He wrote to Sulfan Mahmud Khalji, that it appeared to be 
contrary to the law of Islam and against humanity, to invade without 
any reason, a country inhabited by Musalmans; and to return without 
fighting after such an invasion is reprehensible. If after this he again 
attempts to injure and harass the inhabitants of the country of Deccan, 
he should know for a certainty, that the writer would invade the 
country of Malwa. Sultan Mahmud replied, that as he (the Sultan 
of Gujrat) had directed his noble spirit to the aid of the Deccan, no 
injury would after this happen ^ from him to the inhabitants of that 
country. 

1 These facts with some variations are also mentioned in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Bayley, pp. 176, 177). 

2 in the text edition. 

8 This is also mentioned by Firishtah and the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, 
p. 177) and the Cambridge History of India (p. 306). 

^ There is a little variation in the readings. The MSS. have , 

while the lith. ed. has There is not much difference, and I have retained 

the reading in the lith. ed. 
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In the year 869 a.h. (1465 a.d,) it was reported to the Sultan 
that the zamlnddrs of ^ Bawar and of the fort of Dun had for two years 
been causing damage to the ships; and as they had never received any 
punishment from the Sultans of Gujrat, they had got into a habit of 
refractoriness and revolt. Although his loyal advisers did not con¬ 
sider it advisable that he should march to attack them, owing to the 
difficulty of the route and the strength of the fortress, he determined 
to conquer that tract, and punish the rebellious chiefs. When after 
enduring a thousand hardships and difficulties, he advanced to the 
vicinity of the fort, the commandant came out to give battle; and made 
gallant efforts. (But) when night came, he again took shelter in the 
fort; and for some days, he fought battles every day, and fulfilled the 
duty of making war-like and gallant exertions. It happened, however, 
that one day the Sultan went to the top of the hill of Bilwar with his 
retinue and soldiers. When the men of the fort 2 saw the royal 
umbrella, and became aware of the large number of soldiers, they 
with humility put their hands ^ on the skirt of peace; and ^ the 

1 The MSS. have and ^ and the 

lith. ed. has j I have adopted the reading of the second MS. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 51) calls Bawar, 

Bavur “an extraordinary hill fort”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 178) has 
the mountain of Bawar, and Bayley says in a note that the host accounts of the 
expedition are to be found in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Firishtah and the Tarikh-i- 
Alfl; and he quotes from the first two, which both have Bawar. As to Dun he says 
there is a small port marked Dunnu near to a spot where a spur of the ghats runs 
into the sea. He gives the various variants of Bawar in the different MSS. and the 
MS. of the TarU^-i-Alfi; and they all have some resemblance to Bawar; yet the 
Cambridge History of India, without a single word of explanation or a single 
reference to any authority, transforms the zamlnddrs of Bawar and of the port 
of Dun to “the Hindu chief of Pardi near Daman” (see page 305). The con¬ 
junction y between jj^b and has unfortunately been changed into ^ 

in the text edition, and as a result ^^b reads 

2 It would appear that the men in the fort were not up to that time aware 
of the presence of the Sul^ian in the camp. 

3 Both the MSS. have bas I have 

retained the last reading, as it has the correct oriental metaphor. 

^ Both MSS. have only but the lith. ed. has Here I 

have adopted the reading in the MSS. 
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-commandant came in all haste to wait on the Sultan, and prayed for 
quarter. Sultan Mahmud on account of his great merc^, drew the 
pen of forgiveness over their guilt; and gave assurances of safety to 
all of them. When the commandant of the fort and the chiefs of the 
neighbouring country came and waited on the Sultan, he distinguished 
them all by bestowing robes of honour and favours on them. He 
then mounted his horse and went to inspect the fort. After he had 
finished the inspection, the commandant presented a large tribute. 
The Sultan bestowed the amount of the tribute on him in the same 
majlis; and also conferred on him a special robe of honour and a 
golden belt. He also fixed the amount of the annual tribute, and 
entrusted the defence and government of the country to the com¬ 
mandant. He then returned, with success and prosperity, and took up 
his abode in Ahmadabad. 

In the year 870 a.h., 1466 a.d., the Sultan went out hunting 
towards Ahmadnagar. On the way Baha’-ul-mulk, son of Alf Khan, 
killed Adam Silahdar (trooper) without any apparent cause; and fled 
into the country of Idar. i Sultan Mahmud sent Malik Haji and 
Malik Kalu ‘Add-ul-mulk; and these men having gone a part of the 
way, allowed a falsehood to enter their minds; and 2 they induced two 

1 The readings are different here. One MS. has j 

Lx iS the other MS. has 3^ 

iSIk ^ iyjdh j The reading in the lith. cd. is 

jjyJ SsSsj j ij uXJx ^ 

I have after comparing the three readings and that in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
which contains more details, adopted the reading which appeared to me to be 
the best. In the text edition is instead of A-Ar «Jdx. 

2 According to Firishtah, they induced the two men by giving them some 

money b. They also told them that the badshah was merciful, 

and would pardon them; and besides, he would not pass a sentence of death, with¬ 
out consulting them. The poor men, tempted by the money, and also actuated by 
good feeling towards their master, said as they had been taught. The Mirat-i- 
.Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 179) has a similar account, but it says that the men sent 
in pursuit of Baha’-ul-mulk actually found him, but apparently let him go. 
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of the servants of Baha’-ul-mulk, to say that they were the murderers 
of Adam Sil|hdar; and returning from the way, they reported to tho 
Sultan, that they had seized and brought the murderers of Adam 
Silahdar, and they were confessing their guilt; and i Baha’-ul-mulk 
had fled into the country of Idar. Sultan Mahmud ordered that 
those two innocent men should be executed. After some days when 
the veil was raised from the face of the matter, and it was known for 
certain, that those two poor men were not the murderers of the Silah¬ 
dar; and ‘Imad-ul-mulk had by fraud and deceit induced them to 
confess, the Sulfan ordered that ‘Imad-ul-mulk and ‘Add-ul-mulk 
should also be executed; and all the property and villages left behind 
by them should be escheated to the J^dUa (the Sultan's treasury). 
Malik Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk was made ‘Imad-ul-mulk; and the appoint¬ 
ment of nd^h giaibat (regent in the Sulfan’s absence) was conferred on 
him; and all the soldiers of ‘Imad-ul-mulk were made over to him. 

2 The Sultan marched out in the year 871 a.h. (1467 a.d.) to 
conquer the fort of Karnal which is now known as Junagarh. They 

Bayley says in a note that every copy of the Mirat-i-Sikandari says that the 
men sent in pursuit of Baha’-ul-mulk actually found him; but he also quotes the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarl to say that they returned after going a part of the way 
towards Idar. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, the two men were induced 
to confess, fis they were told that the Sultan would sentence them to short terms 
of imprisonments, and they would be soon released at the intercession of those 
who asked them to confess. Ras Mala and the Cambridge History of India 
do not mention the incident. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 51) refers to the incident 
“As an instance of the impartial justice of Mahmood Shah”. It was impartial, 
as even great amirs were not spared; but it is also an instance of a 
great miscarriage of justice. In the text-edition the reading adopted is 

1 This sentence, which occurs in both MSS. and in the lith. od., appears to 
be redundant, unless it is taken as part of the false report. 

2 Firishtah says that in 871 a.h. the Sultan saw the Prophet Muhammad 
in a dream, and that the latter bestowed on him two dishes of delicious 
viands. This was interpreted to mean that he would have two great gifts, 
m., the conquest of the country of Diu, and the forthcoming conquest 
of Karnal. There is no mention of it in the X^-baqat and I cannot find any 
mention in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl also. Ras Mali. (vol. I, p. 355) has a slightly 
different version, and refers only to an invitation “to the conquest of 
infidels, by spreading before him, in a vision, a magnificent banquet of the- 
most delicious viands.” 
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say, that for nearly two thousand years, this country had been in the 
possession of the ancestors of Ray i Mandalik. After Sulfan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah and Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujrati, the hand of the 
possession of no one else had reached this country. Sultan Mahmud 
Shah advanced towards it, placing his trust in divine help and support,, 
and in the course of the march he ravaged the country of Sorath. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the hill of Karnal, the 
inhabitants of the district placed their property and their families 
in distant places, and in hills filled with trees, and themselves took 
shelter in a strong place, Tughlaq Khan, who was descended from 
the Sultans of Sind, and was the maternal uncle of the Sultan, informed 
the latter of this. On the following day the Sultan proceeded in 
that direction, as if hunting along the way. 2 Jn spite of the 


1 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 53) .says in a note that the Manduliks, as he writes 
the name, are “like dessaies, natgowrs, reddywars, zemindars and poligars so 
called in other parts of India Mandalika is from Mandala, a circle or a part 
of a country, and means the lord of the Mandala. In the .same note Col. Briggs 
on the authority of the Moontukhib-ool-Towareekh says that the name of 
this Mandalik was Humhur Ray. I cannot find his name anywhere else but 
the Cambridge History of India, page 305, calls him Mandalak Chudasama, 
but does not quote any authority; and Mandalak is certainly incorrect. It 
appears from a note in Bayloy, page 183, that according to the Tarikh-i-Sorath, 
Mandalik was also used as a proper name by the Raos of Girnar (Kamal). 

2 The meaning i.s not very clear, but it appears from the Mirat-i- 
.Sikandarl (Bayley, page 184), that the Karnal people, or the infidels of the 
coimtry round, “gathered together their women and children and provisions, 
and went into the defile of Mahabalah, which is an exceedingly strong position” 
(mahabula means very strong). The Sultan “resolved to carry the place”. 
Prince Toghlak (the Tughlaq ^lan of the text) told the Sultan that it would be 
very difficult to seize the place. But the Sultan replied, “Please God, I will 
conquer it.” “One day the Sultan mounted his horse to go hunting, and went in 
the direction of the Mahabala defile. When the Hindus saw the small party, 
they took no heed to it. Suddenly the Sultan attacked them, and the infidels 
after a little fighting, fled into the jungle” (p. 186). Firishtah gives a somewhat 
different account. According to him, the Sultan, guided by Shahzada Tughlaq 
!!l^an, went with a selected body of warriors to the darra or defile of Mahabala, 
without the Hindus knowing anything. The Rajputs, who were left to guard 
the place, and who were called Baraos, on becoming aware of the Sultan’s 
approach fought bravely, but being unprepared and unarmed were all killed. Ras 
Mal& (vol. I, p. 366) gives another version, according to which, the Sultan sent 
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difficulties of the paths and the entrances (probably passes), he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching that place; and after much effort and endeavour, the 
Rajputs fled, and threw themselves into the fort of Karnal, by way 
of the hills and jungles. i Many prisoners and much property fell 
into the hands of the army. From that place the Sultan went towards 
the temple of the people. A body of Rajputs who are called Par-- 
dhdns (Pradhdnas or chiefmen), determining to die, placed their 
hands on their swords and lances inside the temple; and in the twinkl¬ 
ing of an eye became food for the sword. The next day (the Sultan) 
started from that place, and encamped at the foot of the fort of Karnal; 
and sent detachments to plunder and ravage the surrounding country. 
The Ray Mandalik, in great humility and helplessness, asked for 
pardon of his offences; and sent a large tribute, Mahmud, 

on account of the exigencies of the times, deferred the conquest of 
the fort to the next year, and treating the Mandalik with gentleness 
went back to A^madabad. 

In the year 872 a.h. (1468 a.d.), it was reported to the Sultan 
that the Ray Mandalik on account of his haughtiness and pride had 
an umbrella held over his head; and placing valuable ornaments, on 
his 3 arms and neck sat in public. Immediately on hearing this 
news (the Sultan) appointed forty thousand horsemen with famous 
elephants to punish him. At the time of bidding adieu to them, 

a detachment under Toghluk Khan “to occupy two outworks called Mohabilla. 
The Rajpoots who were entrusted with the post wore surprised and cut off ”, 
The Cambridge History of India makes no reference to the matter. 

1 According to Firishtah they comprised the ^.e., the 

women and children of the men who had "been left to defend the Mahabala 
defile. 

2 Firishtah says that the Sultan agreed to receive tribute and to defer the 
conquest for another year, because immense quantities of valuable jewellery 
and other booty had fallen into the hands of tho soldiers; and the weather 
having become very hot, it was impossible to continue longer in that hilly 
country. 

3 The MSS. have and (unintelligible) j in one, and 

^ in the other. The lith. ed. has simply Firishtah in the 

corresponding passage has ^ leaving out the middle word. Firishtah 

says plainly, that the Sul^n was simply waiting for a pretext, and this report 
enabled him to undertake another expedition. 
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he told the amirs and the heads of clans, that if the Mandalik 
came forward in the way of submission and fealty, and delivered 
up the umbrella and the valuable jewels, which on the days of idol 
worship he puts on his person, and pays the tribute which had 
already been fixed, they should not interfere in any way with his 
country. When the army of Gujrat arrived near the country of the 
Mandalik, the commandant sent a body of men to him, and communi¬ 
cated to him (through them), what the Sultan had said. The Ray 
Mandalik came forward to meet the emissaries with all respect; and 
sent to the amirs, the umbrella and the jewels and valuable ornaments 
which on the days of worshipping the idols and on other auspicious 
days, he used to put on his person, together with a large tribute; 
and having tried to win their heart turned them back. When the 
amirs (after their return) waited on the Sultan, and placed before him 
all the things which they had brought, the latter in his festive assembly 
and convivial meetings, i gave the things away to story-tellers and 
readers. 

2 In the year 873 a.h., 1469 a.d., the news of the death of Sultan 
Mahmud KJhalji, the ruler of Malwa, came. The amirs represented 

1 Firishtah quoting Nizam-ud-din, says the same thing in identical 

words; but because such prodigality appeared to him, as it certainly appears to 
me, to be somewhat incredible, ends with the pious ejaculation, aJLII ^ 

i.e., God alone knows the truth. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 55) says in his translation, 
the Sultan distributed the money produced by this expedition, in one night, among 
a set of female dancers. He may be right, but ^ means story¬ 

tellers and readers, and not female dancers. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 186) 
modifies the story a little, and says the Sultan distributed the garments among his 
musicians. Bayley in a note finds some kind of fault with Firishtah, and says 
the latter places this expedition in 872 a.h. It appears to me that Firishtah does 
nothing of the kind; he places this expedition before the occurrences of 873 a.h. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 55) however places this expedition in 874 a.h., which 
might have led to Bayley’s mistake. 

2 This matter about the death of Sultan Mahmud I^alji does not appear 
to be mentioned by Firishtah. The Cambridge History of India, p. 305, mentions 
it, giving the 31st May, 1469, as the date of Sultan Mahmud Khalji’s death. It 
also refers to the discussion about the inveision of the country, and Sultan 
Mahmud’s refusal to undertake it; and then says that the Sultan “committed 
an act as wanton, by leading into Sorath a large army against the Mandalak of 
'Gimar”. 
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to Sultan Mahmud that at the time, when Sultan Muhammad, the 
son of Ahmad Shah had accepted the summons of the just God, 
Sulfan Mahmud Khalji arrived at the town of i Kaparbanj, 
intending to attempt the conquest of the country of Gujrat. If the 
Lord of the world (meaning the Sultan) at this time, when the appli¬ 
ances for the conquest of the country are all at hand and ready, 
advances towards Malwa, that country would come into his possession 
with very little effort. Sultan Mahmud declared, that it was not 
right in Islam and Musalmanl, that Musalmans should fall out 
amongst themselves, and that people should be trampled down in 
the calamities which would occur. Besides, at this time, when the 
Sultan has died, and the affairs of the state have not been arranged, 
it would be removed from the rules of humanity and the customs of 
generosity to invade his country. He then left Ahmadabad with 
the object of hunting, and having spent some days in the jungle, again 
took up his abode in Ahmadabad. 

In the year 874 a.h., he again sent armies to plunder and ransack 
the country of Sorath; and within a short time, they returned after 
devastating the country, and bringing an enormous quantity of 
plunder. Among the great incidents of the year, one was this that 
Sultan Mahmud, mounted on an elephant, went towards 2 BdgJi-i-Iram. 
On the way ^ another mast elephant, having broken his chain turned 
on the Sultan’s ^ retinue. The other elephants seeing it, turned their 
faces in flight, and it advanced on the elephant which the Sulfan 
was riding. The latter after bearing two or three onsets, also fled; 
and when it was running away, the other elephants rushing forward, 
struck it (apparently with their tusks) on the shoulder; and the Sultan’s 
leg was injured by its tusks and blood began to flow from it. At this 


^ ^ Kfiryanj in the text-edition. 

2 Apparently some beautiful park or garden, called the garden of Paradise. 
Firishtah’s account agrees with that in the text, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 65) 
gives a somewhat different account. He says that the Sultan was on a hunting 
excursion, and when he was attacked by the mast elephant, all his companions 
fled, etc. 

* This word shows that the Sult&n was also riding a mast elephant; and 
Firishtah says so, but neither the MSS. nor the lith. ed. of the fabaqat say that 
the Sult&n was on a mast elephant. 

^ The word is fauj, apparently the Sult&n’s retinue or followers. 
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time, the Sultan with great bravery hurled a spear on the elephant’s 
forehead. The blood was now flowing, but the elephant made another 
onset, and had another spear hurled at it. The blood now bubbled 
out of its forehead as from a fountain. The animal now trumpeted 
and gave another blow to the Sultan’s elephant; but it received another 
spear with such force, that it had to turn tail and run away. The 
Sulfan went to the palace with safety; and made all deserving persons 
hapjiy by the distribution of votive offerings and ^ charities. 

After a few days he summoned the amirs of the marches, and with 
a well-equipped army advanced to conquer the fort of Junagarh and 
the hill of Karnal. He distributed five krors of gold in the course of 
a night and day among his soldiers; and included amongst these were 
two thousand and five Turkl and "Iraqi and ‘Arab horses, the prices of 
some of which amounted to as much as twelve thousand tankas each, 
which were bestowed on the men. He also distributed five thousand 
jewelled swords and seven hundred jewelled belts and one thousand 
and five daggers with gold and embossed scabbards. When he arrived 
in the country of Sorath by successive rapid marches, he sent detach¬ 
ments in every direction to plunder and devastate (the country). 
Ray Mandalik in a state of extreme humility and helplessness waited 
on him; and represented that this slave (he himself) had lived a whole 
life-time within the bounds of allegiance and fealty; and no act which 
might have the least suspicion of any breach of engagement or promise 
had been committed by him. He was also at the present moment 
prepared to pay any tribute which His Majesty might order. The 
Sultan said, “All my energies are at present directed to raise the 
standards of Islam in this country, after bringing it into my possession, 
so that the institutions of Islam might be established here. I 
have no other object in view, except the introduction of Islam and the 
capture of the fort.” 

2 When Ray Mandalik understood from the purport of these 
words, that this army with other armies was ready to conquer the 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , charity, but the other MS. has 

, thanks offering. 

2 The meaning of the sentence, joUJ b is not 

clear. The sentence is the same in both MSS. and in the lith. ed., except that 
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country, he waited for an opportunity; and fled at night and retired 
into the fort of i Junagarh. The next day the Sultan moved forward, 
and encamped close to the citadel of Junagarh, One detachment 
separated from the army, and advanced on the fort. A body of 
Rajputs sallied out, and after fighting fled. The next day also there 
was some fighting; and on the third day the Sulfan himself attacked 
the fort, and there was severe fighting from morning to evening. On 
the 4th day the Sultan’s pavilion was raised near the gate, and the 
fort was closely besieged; and covered passages were laid down from 
all sides. The Rajputs at all times sallied out of the fort, and made 
violent attacks; and many good men were slain. For instance, they 
fell on a particular day on the battery of ‘Alam Klian Faruqi, and 
made a martyr of him. Sultan Mahmud made the siege such a close 
one, that the stones thrown by the ballistas sometimes fell in front 
of the Sultan’s throne. Although Ray Mandalik made proposals of 
peace and of the payment of tribute, they had no effect whatever as 
the Sultan had determined on the conquest of the fort. 

In the end, Ray Mandalik, in his extreme humility and distress, 
prayed for mercy; and after surrendering the fort, took shelter with 
all his Rajputs in the 2 hill of Karnal. Sultan Mahmud performed 
the rite of offering thanks, and occupied himself with settling the 
affairs of the country. After some days, he laid siege to the hill of 
Karnal. In the end, Ray Mandalik, having no other alternative. 


the lith. ed. has by mistake *3 JLo instead of The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has exactly the same words, except that it has instead L jCSJ 

/ji ;b . < 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 305, says, Ray Mandalak retired 
to his citadel Uparkot. Uparkot of course means upper citadel; but I have not 
seen the place, to which Ray Mandalik retired, called Uparkot in any other 
history. It is called Junagarh in the other histories. 

2 Firishtah calls it the fort of Karnal, and he adds j 

This is however not mentioned in any other history, not oven in Col. 
Briggs’s translation. The Mirat-i-Sikandari however (Bayley, page 188) says that 
every day they sallied out and fought; and although Firishtah says that the 
Sultan became very angry, and himself led an attack on KamSl, and seized it, 
his subsequent treatment of Rao Mandalik does not make it very probable that 
the latter had committed theft and robbery. 
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joined the service of the Sultan; and having prayed for the safety 
of his men, surrendered the hill of Karnal also. iAfter this, as he 
for several days went every day and waited on the Sulfan, and observed 
his pleasant manners and his praise-worthy morals, he submitted one 
day, that from the auspicious effect of the society of Shah Shams-ud- 
din Darvish, the love of Islam and of Musalmans had had a great 
effect on his mind; and now that he had been attending on the Sultan, 
and had become cognizant of the truth of the faith of Islam, he wished 
that he should join the Musalman community. Sultan Mahmud 
with great eagerness taught him the creed of the unity of God, and 
conferred the title of lib an Jahan on him. And in order that the 
institutions of Islam should be current in that country, he laid 
the (first) brick for building the city of Mu§tafa-abad in the ground; 
and he ordered all the amirs that they should lay the foundations of 
mansions for their residence there. In a short time, the city of 
Mustafa-abad became a model of Ahmadabad. 

When the amirs and the soldiers took up thek residence in 
Mu^tafa-abad, everywhere where there were thieves and disturbers 
of the peace round about Ahmadabad, they raised their heads and 
began to commit thefts and highway robberies; and the roads, by 
which people went about from place to place, became closed. When 
this news reached Sulfaii Mahmud, he conferred the title of Muhafiz 
^an on Mahk Jamal-ud-din, son of Shaikh Mahk, who was 2 the 
kotwdl of the camp (provost-marshal), and who was entrusted with 

1 Tho Mirat-i-8ikandari (Bayley, p. 190) gives another version of the story of 
the conversion of Rao Mandalik. According to this, he went in attendance on the 
Sultan to Ahmadabad. One day he went to Rasulabad, where his Holiness Shah 
’Alam lived, and is buried. He saw many horses and elephants and men assembled 
there, and inquired what amir lived there. He was told that His Holiness Shall 
*Alam resided there. He went and saw him, and was converted by him. It 
may be mentioned here as an extremely curious fact that according to Ras 
Mala, Row Munduleek, who was throughout his life so unremittingly persecuted 
by the Musalmans, was as Khan Jehan worshipped under the guise of a Muslim 
saint, by the descendants of the men who had persecuted him, af his tomb in 
Ahmadabad, up to the time, when Ras Mala was published in 1856, and may 
be worshipped up to the present day. (See Ras Mala, vol. I, page 357.) 

2 The word appears to me to be incorrect, although it is found in 

the MSS., and also in the lith, ed. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 1 would 
either insert the word before Jt^^, or change 
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the supervision of the sildh j^dna (stores of arms and ammunition) 
and gave him a standard and a i trumpet; and sent him to Ahmadabad 
after investing him with the post of shahrui and kotwdl (Superintendent 
of manners and morals and of police) of that place. 

Malik Jamal-ud-din, Muhafiz Khan put the city of Ahmadabad 
into such order as the heart could wish for, within a short time; and 
had five hundred thieves hanged. As this work of his met with the 
approbation of the Sultan, he had other appointments conferred on 
him; and the office of the istlfa'-i-fnnrndlik was added to his other 
offices; and 2 gradually his affairs reached to such a position, that one 
thousand and seven hundred horses were collected in his stables; 

1 The word in in both MSS., and in the lith. cd. Firinlitah 

has instead. 

2 The whole of the passage about the appointment of Malik Janifil-ud-din, 
and the increase of his power down to the end of the paragraph is copied almost 
verbatim by Firishtah; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 57) in his translation makes cer¬ 
tain changes. Instead of the 1,700 horses in his stable he mentions 1,700 “bargoer- 
khass”, or persons equipped by him, and riding his own stable horses. He also says 
that his powers were so little under control, that his son, “in the absence of the 
king, marched without orders, and obliged the Rays of Idur, Wagur and Serohy, 
to pay him tribute”. This might have been correct; but neither Nizam-ud-din 
nor Firishtah explicitly says so. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, 
page 192), “His son exacted tribute from the rebellious chiefs who had never 
paid it before”. It appears also from a note on the same page that there is pro¬ 
bably some MS. of Firishtah, which contains statements identical with those 
made by Col. Briggs. Bayley however quotes from Col. Briggs, and attributes 
the statement of Firishtah (see the note *, page 194). The Cambridge History of 
India (page 306) says something quite different. According to it, while Mahmud 

besieging Gimar, Jai Singh, the son«,of Gangadas of Champaner had been 
-committing systematic brigandage and highway robbery in the country between 
his stronghold and Ahmadabad. He therefore sent Jamal-iid-din Muhammad, 
conferring on him the title of Muhafiz Khan to govern this tract, and he put 
■down thieving and highway robbery with such a firm hand, that the inhabi¬ 
tants, we are told slept with open doors”. This is not quite correct, 
Malik Jamal-u{J*din, or Muhafiz Khan was appointed kotwdl and shahna 
of the city of Ahmad&bad, and not governor of the country between that city 
And Champanir. There is nothing said in any of the histories of any connection 
between Jai Singh and the thieves and robbers, except that he allowed the rebels 
ofBarSda and Dabhol to pass through his territory; and Malik Jamal-ud-din is 
not said to have had anything to do with him except that he waited on the SuHan, 
when the latter was marching against Jai Singh, and was appointed the vazlr. 
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and wherever there was a good soldier, he was included among his 
retainers. His power and splendour reached such a height, that his 
son Malik Oidr extorted tribute from the Rajas of Bakar and Idar 
and Sirohi. 

In the beginning of 876 a.h., 1471 a.d., it was reported to 
the Sulfan that Jai Singh, the son of Gangdas Raja of Champanir, 
having become proud by the help and patronage of Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
din of Malwa, had allowed the rebels of Baroda and Dabdhi, a passage 
through his territory, and had the disposition of raising a rebellion. 
The Sultan marched from Mu§tafa-abad, and advanced to punish 
him. On the way, Muhafiz Kiian had the honour of waiting upon 
him; and the appointment of vazlr was added to that of kdtwdl. 
He left his deputies to perform the duties of the Icolivdl, and occupied 
himself with the affairs of the vazdrat. 

When the Sultan heard of the disturbances created by the zamln- 
ddrs of Kach (Cutch); and their persecution of the Musalmans was 
reported to him, the Sultan gave up the determination to conquer 
Champanir, and marched against that country with a large army. 
When he arrived i on the edge of the saline country, which is kno\vn 
as the Ran, he made a very rapid march and in the course of one day 
traversed a distance of 2 sixty kardhs. Out of his total army, not 
more than ^ six hundred horsemen were with him at the end of the 


1 P^irishtah has ^ instead of 

which Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 80) has translated as “came suddenly upon the 
enemy’s encampment at Sheevur”. It appears from F'irishtah that this part of 
Cutch was contiguous to Sind, and was inhabited by people whom he calls 
Majinan. According to the Cambridge History of India, page 306, the place 
is what is now known as the Thar and Parkar district. 

2 There i.s some doubt as to the possibility of a march of this length, in the 

course of one day, as in the text, or or a night and a day as in Firishtah. 

though Bayley, quoting Col. Briggs, makes it “ without a halt ”, in a note on page 
193j and comes to the conclusion, that it is impossible to cover the distance in 
one day, but it is possible though hardly likely to do so in one day and night. 1 
should note here also that both MSS. have sixty karohs as the length of the march, 
but the lith. ed. has sixty-one kafohs; and it appears from the note in Bayley 
that the MS. which he had had sixty-one kardhs. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. has six hundred horsemen, but the other MS. 
has three hundred. Firishtah lith. ed. has six himdred, but Col. Briggs {vol. IV, 

17 
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march. When he reached the other side of that dangerous country, 
the enemy could be seen before them. They say that there were 
twenty-four thousand archers. The Sultan, in spite of the fact that 
he had such a small number of men, and the enemy were in such large 
numbers, dismounted and armed himself. When the enemy saw the 
boldness and gallantry of the Sultan, they ^ came forward with 
sincerity; and made excuses for their offences. The Sultan drew 
the pen of forgiveness across their offences, and made peace with 
them, after taking a large subsidy. He also took some of their chiefs 
with him to Mustafa-abad, and taught them the t^ets of Islam and 
Musalmani; and making everyone of them happy with largesses and 
favours gave them permission to go back. He granted a suitable 
jdglr to each one of them, and retained those in his service who of 
their own free will chose to remain with him. 

In the year 877 a.h. (1472 a.d.), it was reported to the Sultan, 
that forty thousand turbulent and refractory archers had collected 
together in the neighbourhood of the country of Sind, and 2 were 
harassing (the inhabitants of) the towns and villages on the border. 
He equipped an army and again turned in that direction. When he 


p. 58) has “only three hundred cavalry”. He makes the enemy consist of four 
thousand archers, though Firishtah like Nizam-ud-din has twenty-four thousand. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 306, gives the correct number, but makes 
them horse (horsemen) instead of archers. 

1 Firishtah’s account of what happened, when the Sultan with his six 
hundred horsemen met the archers, agrees generally with that in the text, but 
he says that the hostile men became confused and frightened and the chiefs 
came forward with swords and shrouds hanging from their necks. Col. Briggs 
has a somewhat different account. He says they were defeated, and numbers of 
them were slain, after which the remainder came forward with their weapons 
slung round their necks to implore for mercy. The accounts in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Bayley, p. 194) and the Cambridge History of India (p. 306) agree 
generally with that in the text; but Bayley quotes in a note Col. Briggs’s account 
and attributes it to Firishtah. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 306, has forty thousand 
“rebels had risen against Jam Nizam-ud-dih, the ruler of Sind”, but neither the 
Tabaqat nor Firishtah nor the Mirfi-t-i-Sikandari mentions Jam Nizam^ud-dln. 
On the contrary they say that 40,000 men were harassing the residents of the 
parts of GujrSt adjacent to their country. 
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arrived in the salt country, he ordered that i each horseman should 
take two horses with him, and take with him water and food for seven 
days. Then relying on divine help, he entered into that dangerous 
country, and traversed a distance of sixty kardhs each day. When 
he arrived in the country of Sind, 2 the rebels became scattered and 
dispersed and there was no sign or vestige left of them. The country 
of Sind now came into his possession without any hindrance. Some 
of the amirs submitted, that they had traversed all that distance 
with very great trouble and it was right that a ruler (fjidkim) and a 
superintendent {ddrogha) should be left in the country. The Sultan 
replied ; as the Makhduma-i-Jahan was descended from the Sultans of 
Sind in the line of chieftainship and royalty, the consideration of the 
rights of relationship was incumbent on him; and it appeared very 
far from kindliness and humanity to seize their territory. He hunted 
as far as the bank of the Indus, and returned to Mu^tafa-abad. 

After a time, the resolution to conquer the port of 3 Jagat, which 
is a place of worship of the Brahmans, entered the Sultan’s mind. 
But owing to the narrowness and the diflSLCulty of the road, he de¬ 
ferred carrying it out. It happened, however, that one day a 
learned man (fddil) of the name of ^ Maulana Muhammad Samarqandi, 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have yt, each horseman, but the other MS. 

has thousand horsemen. Firishtah also has 

one thousand active horsemen. 

2 The account of what happened is more circumstantial, and somewhat 
different in Firishtah, but it does not add very much to our information. Accord¬ 
ing to Firishtah the inhabitants were Baluchis, they concealed themselves, but 
some of them wore dragged out and killed, and their camp was plundered. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 306, says that before the Sultan returned, 
he received gifts and a letter of thanks from the Jam, who also sent his daughter, 
who was married to Qaisar Khan, grandson of Hasan Khan, Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
of Khandesh, who had taken refuge in Gujarat. For the accoimt given in the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, see Bayley, page 196. 

3 Jagat appears to be identical with Dwarka. In the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
the name is associated with Sankhodhar and in Ras Mftla with Beyt. The 
country, according to a note in Bayley, page 195, was called Ok^mandal, “ and 
the Rajputs, as they are to-day, were Paghars and W&ghars, a poor but brave 
and hardy race, much given to piracy and robbery ”. 

4 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 00) describes him as one of the most learned 
philosophers of his age **; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 196, describes 
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some with his two sons with their heads and feet bare and waited 
on the Sultan; and submitted that they had embarked in a ship to 
go from the Deccan to Samarqand; and were sailing towards Hormuz 
(Ormuz); that when they arrived opposite to Jagat, a body of men 
came out in boats filled with weapons of war, blocked their way, 
plundered them, and carried away the women and children of the 
Musalmans into imprisonment. ^ Among them he and his sons had 
also been imprisoned. Sultan Mahmud showed kindness to the Mau- 
lana, and sent him to AhmadabM, and fixed an allowance on him. 
At the time of bidding him farewell, he told him, “You rest assured, 
that whatever has been taken from you will be returned to you in its 
original condition; and those men will receive condign punishment’’. 
Then incited by his sense of shame, and his desire to help (Musalmans) 
he sent for the amirs and the chiefs of the different sections to attend 
on him; and said to them, “If on the day on which inquest will be 
made of our actions, they ask me, ‘ In your neighbourhood the kafirs 
committed such oppression, and in spite of your having the power 
to stop it, you procrastinated’, what reply shall I give V\ The amirs 
opened their lips for prayer and praise; and ^ said, “These slaves 
have nothing to do except to carry out your orders; and the destruc¬ 
tion of these people is incumbent and due on our spirits 

The Sultan being confirmed in his determination, moved out 
on the 16th Dbi-hijjah of that year towards ^ Jagat; and when with 
very great hardship on account of the narrowness of the way, and 
the dense jungle, they arrived at Jagat, the infidels fled to the island 


him as “a man skilled in the rules and practice of poetry”. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 306, calls him a learned poet and merchant. Bay ley 
interprets the sentence, I think incorrectly, by saying that MaulanS, Muhammad’s 
literary name or non de plume was Fazili. 

1 According to Firishtah the Maulana told the Sultan that his wife was 
still in the custody of the Kafirs. According to Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, 
page 196, “ the pirates turned the Mulla (as he is called there) and his two sons 
adrift, but kept his women, his property and the ship As the boys were of 
tender age, the Mulla had to carry them by turns, and in this way he traversed 
the distance of seventy and came to the Sultan. 

* According to Firishtah the amirs were tired of the annual expeditions 
undertaken by the Sultan. 

3 One MS. inserts port, before Jagat. Jakat in the text-edition. 
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1 of Beyt. Many snakes appeared there. At the place where the 
Sultan’s pavilion had been put up, seven hundred snakes were killed 
in the space of one pahar. 2 Many tigers and lions and wolves caused 
much loss to the men in the island; and many of the wild animals 
were also killed. They ravaged the temple of Jagat, and pulled it 
down. Sultan Mahmud had to wait there for four months at this 
place; and during this time many boats were prepared to carry the 
soldiers and the artillery; and then they started for the island of Beyt. 
The men in the island embarked in boats, and advanced to fight; but 
in the end, they retreated to the island. The brave warriors (of the 
Sultan’s army) drove the ships, and threw themselves into the island; 
and having captured the citadel of Beyt, slew a vast number of Rajputs. 
The Raja of the place, who had the name of Ray Bhim, got into a 
boat, and fled to some place. The Sultan embarked a number of 
his men in boats, and sent them in pursuit of him. He himself 
entered the city of Beyt, and released all the Musalmans who were 
imprisoned there. He got much plunder and an enormous number 
of prisoners of war. He left Malik Tughan, who had the title of 
Farhat-ul-mulk, as the thamdar of the place, and crowned with success 
and victory ^ returned to Mugtafa-abM. On Friday the 13th of 

1 Both MSS. and tho lith. ed. of Firishtah have iiyct, but the lith. 
od. of tho Tabaqat hasShakundhar. The two appear to bo names of 
the same island. 

2 The MSS., as well as the lith. ed. have y Col. Briggs 

(vol. TV, p. 61) has lions, leopards and wolves. As to the number of snakes 
killed, Firishtah (lith. ed.) also says that seven hundred were killed in the course 
of one pahar. Col. Brigg.s, however, ha.s seventy killed in a day; and says in a 
note that the number would not appear to be exaggerated to any one who has 
been in India. The Mirat-i-Sikandari also says that seven hundred snakes were 
killed in one night within the royal enclosure. According to the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 307) the Sultan moved from Jagat or Dwarka to Aramura, 
at the extreme N.W. point of the peninsula, and it was here, that the army was 
troubled by lions and venomous snakes and insects. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl 
(Bayley, p. 196) mentions the village of Aramrah; and Bayley says in a note 
that the name is variously spelt in the different MSS. 

3 According to Firishtah, Ray Bhim was seized and brought before the 
Sultan before the latter left for Mui?tafa-abad; and he was taken to that place. 
At Mu^^afa-ab&d the Sultan ordered that a letter be written to the Maulana; but 
while the letter was being written he arrived; and his wife and children were 
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Jamldi-ul-awwal of the aforementioned year, the men who had gone 
in pursuit of Ray Bhim brought him under arrest and in fetters, and 
made him stand in front of the Sultanas hall of audience. The Sultan 
sent for Maulana Muhammad Samarkand! from Ahmadabad, and 
sent the wretched and miserable Bhim Ray to Muhafiz Kiian, so that 
he might cut him up into four strips, and hang them up at the four 
sides of the city of Ahmadabad, so that other turbulent men might 
be terrified by the sight. 

1 In the month of Rajab of that year (874 a.h.), the Sultan 
left a number of his officers at Mu^tafa-abad, and started towards 
the fort of Champanir. On the way he received the news that a body 


made over to him. Ray Bhim was also made ever to him, to do what he liked 
with him; and the Maulana asked the Sultan, that he should be made over to 
Muhafiz Khan, and should be taken round the city and killed with torture. Col. 
Briggs’s account is slightly different. The Cambridge History of India does not 
say that the Maulana’s wife and children were returned to him; but he was asked 
to identify his propert}? out of the immense quantity of plunder and he was given 
all that he identified, besides some big presents. Raja Bhim was also made 
over to him but he returned the raja, and he was sent to Ahmadabad, and 
impaled (p. 307). 

1 The account of this incident as given in Firishtah (lith. ed.) does not differ 
materially from the text. The date is aav Uto in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, which is defective as in the words, the word for the tens 
is omitted. In figures the year is 887, and in Col. Briggs’s translation the year 
is 887 A.H. and 1482 a.d. In the Cambridge History of India, page 307, 
the attack on the Malabar pirates is said to have taken place between October 
1473 and January 1474, i.e., about 8 years before the date given by Col. Briggs. 
The correct year would be 877 a.h., j as given in the lith, 

ed. of the Tabaqat. There are some details in Firishtah not mentioned by 
Nizam-ud-din such as the fact that the Sull^an’s men were armed with 
vy- Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 65) differs a great deal. 
He calls the Malabarians Bulsar pirates, and he says that they had gained such 
an ascendency at sea, as to threaten the invasion of his dominions; and had 
already intercepted the trade. The Mirat-i^Sikandari’s (Bayley, p. 199) accoimt is 
different, as it does not appear from it that the Sultan himself embarked on 
board his ships, and a battle was fought with the pirates; but Bayley in a 
note quotes the Tabakat about the Sultan having commanded the fleet and 
fought a battle. He also says that according to Firishtah the pirates were, of 
Bulsar. The Cambridge History of India, page 307, says that the Malabar 
pirates made a descent on his coasts. 
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of iMalabaris had collected a large number of boats and were 
harassing people travelling by sea. Immediately on hearing this 
news, (the Sulfan) arranged some ships, and himself, with a body 
of brave warriors, embarked in them; and relying on divine help 
and victory lifted the anchors. When they arrived near the ships 
of the Malabaris, the latter fled, and some of their boats fell into 
his hands. He then sailed to the port of Kanbayat, and disembarked 
there. He returned to the capital city of Ahmadabad in the month 
of Sha‘ban. 2 At the end of Ramadan, he raided a part of the country 
of Champanir, and again returned to Ahmadabad. 

3 In the year 875 a.h. the Sultan sent Malik Baha’-ud-din 
’Imad-ul-mulk to the thdna in the town of ^ Sonkhir, and Qawam-ul- 
mulk to that in the town Kodhra, Farhat-i-mulk to the thdna at fort 
Beyt, and Jagat, and Malik Nizam-ul-mulk to the thdna at ^ Kiz; and 


^ traders in the text-edition. 

2 Tliis sentence is to be found in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but is omitted 
from the other MS, The Sultan is said to have returned to Ahanadabad according 
to both the MSS. and the lith. ed., but it is more likely that he went to Mu^tafa- 
abad. 

8 Nizam-ud-din does not give the reasons of these appointments. It appears 
from Firishtah that the people {amirs 1) were tired of the continual expeditions 
of the Sultan; and with the order to change their residence from Ahmadabad 
to Mu^^afa-abad; and were in a mood to rebel. So the Sultan made these appoint¬ 
ments so that the amirs might keep their thdnas in order, and he himself might 
have the leisure to organise the administration of the newly acquired territory 
of Karnal or Sorath. Col. Briggs says briefly that the Shah conceived his 
dominions to be too extensive for his own immediate management. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of India also refers to the tireless energy and ceaseless activity 
of the Sultan which had become wearisome to his soldiers and officers. I may 
point out here that the Cambridge History of India, page 307, suddenly 
jumps, in the course of about half a dozen lines, from January 1474 to December 
1480. 

^ in the text-edition, 

6 This name is in one MS., is illegible in the other, and Kanir in 
the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Maiz. According to Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 62), Nizam-ool-Moolk was sent to Tanna. The Cambridge 
History of India does not give the names of the governors and of their stations, 
in the text-edition. 
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appointed i Khudawand Kban to be the vazlr of the kingdom, and 
left him in attendance on Shahzada Ahmad Khan at Ahmadabad. He 
occupied himself with the administration of Junagarh and the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

One day Khudawand Khan, owing to his sincere attachment 
and intimacy with the Ray 2 Rayan, told him in private “31 am much 
aggrieved at the many activities of Sultan Mahmud. Not a single 
year or a month passes, that he does not take up an enterprise and 
does not march the army about. If with your own men, and taking 
five hundred of my soldiers with you, you go to the house of ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk and get him out of the way, we can to-morrow raise Shahzada 

1 Firishtah says Khudawand ]^an, who was the vazlr, was made the 
atdllq or guardian of Shahzada Muzaffar IGian, and was left at Ahmadabad. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 62) calls him Khoodabunda Khan “preceptor of the 
Prince Moozuffur Khan”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari agrees with the Tabaqat; and 
Bayley in a note says that the Tabakat and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl arc correct as 
to the name of the prince; but he says that Firishtah says that Khudabandah 
Khan was made governor of Ahmadabad, which is certainly not correct. But 
Bayley always means Col. Briggs when he says Firishtah. According to the 
Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Khudawand Khan was induced by some designing men to 
acquiesce in the conspiracy (Bayley, p. 201). 

2 His name does not appear, but as his title implies, and as tlio Cambridge 
History of India (p. 308) says, he was the chief Hindu noble. 

8 Firishtah does not give the conversation between lOiudawand Klian and 
the Ray Rayan, but goes on at once to say that they sent for ’Imad-ul-raulk 
and other nobles to Ahmadabad, and after swearing ‘Imad-ul-mulk on the 
Quran made them join the conspiracy. ‘Imad-ul-mulk joined it, as ho did not 
have his soldiers with him. The Mirat-i-Sikandari’s account is very brief; and 
Bayley considered the account in the fabdkat had such details, and the matter 
was of such importance, as explaining the reasons why Prince Ahmad was passed 
over, that he has incorporated a translation of it in his book. I find, however, 
that his translation is not quite correct, if he made it from a text which was 
identical with mine; for instance he says that Khudawand Khan told Ray Rayan, 
if 1 were to take my own followers and five hundred soldiers to Tmad-ul-mulk’s 
house, I could easily get him out of the way. 

The account of the conspiracy as given in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 308, agrees with that in the text, except that it says that the Ray 
Rayan refused to be a party to ‘ImSd-ul-mulk’s death. I do not know whether 
he would have actually refused; but all that the text says is that he believed 
that he would be able to gain him over, and that the conspirators would be all 
the stronger by his joining them. 
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Ahmad Khan to the saltanat. For killing ‘Imad-ul-mulk, we will not 
have a better time (than this), when all his retainers have gone to his 
thdna. I have submitted this matter to Shahzada Ahmad Klian; and 
he agrees with me, and is willing to join us The Ray Rayau said, 
“ Tmad-ul-mulk is sincerely attached to me, and tells me all his private 
matters. As he is also aggrieved with the Sultan, and has complaints 
against him, it is extremely likely that he would join with us in this 
matter, and by his union with us, our plans will acquire a new strength. 
Although ^udawand Khan forbade the Ray Rayan to communicate 
with Tmad-ul-mulk, it was of no avail. The Ray Rayan, relying 
on the friendship and aflFcction of Tmad-ul-mulk, at first swore him 
in private on the Quran, that he would not disclose this secret, and 
later brought the matter into discussion. As Tmad-ul-mulk saw 
that his men had gone to his jdglr, on the spur of the moment he sig¬ 
nified his consent, and said, ‘Tn this matter I am at one with Kl^uda- 
wand Khan; but it appears to me that as Ramadan is drawing to a 
close, we should attempt to carry out our intention after it is over”. 
The Ray Rayan was pleased (with this suggestion); and communicated 
the message to Khudawand Khan. 

After the Ray Rayan had gone away, Tmad-ul-mulk sent for 
1 Malik Miyan to come to him in private; and said to him, ‘Tn Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din’s time, 1 used to desire that I might have a second horse, 
and I could not have it; and now owing to the greatness of Sultan 
Mahmud, there is not a greater man than myself in his service”'. He 
immediately wrote a letter to 2 Malik Farhat-ul-mulk, who had 
encamped in the town of Sarkhej, and asked him to come and meet 
him. He also sent a letter to Malik Qayam-ul-mulk at ^ Rakhial, 
that he should not march from that place for some days. Early the 
next morning, Malik Farhat-ul-mulk arrived at Tmad-ul-mulk’s 
house with five hundred horsemen. They had an interview for a 
little while; and then Malik Farhat-ul-mulk was sent to his own house. 
After a time Tmad-ul-mulk sent for Muhafiz Kian the kotwdl of the 
city, and said to him, ‘‘As there is relationship between us it is right 

^ iu the text-edition. 

2 Contrary to this, Firishtah says he sent for his own troops. 

3 The name of the place is printed as Rakhial by Bayley also, but he has (?) 
after it (p.'203). Jb4f; in the text-edition. 
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that we should i endeavour to do good to each other. Your loyalty 
consists in your being present to attend to the affairs of the city, lest 
a disturbance should be created. On the day of the 7d, you should 
be ready with your followers and retainers, and attend on Prince 
Ahmad gban at the 2 ma^ld ; and till midday you should make every 
endeavour to guard the city’'. 

KbudAwand Ehan on hearing the words (the news ?) became 
anxious in his mind. He sent for Ray Rayan to his presence, and said 
(to him), “Did I not tell you, that ‘Imad-ul-mulk would not agree 
with us in this matter. Now things have come to such a pass, that all 
our houses (families) would be ruined”. When the 7d passed of, and 
7mad-ul-mulk’s retainers all arrived, 3 IQiudawand Khan did not 
for fear (or consequences) disclose (his intentions); and his resolution 
remained in this way unaccomplished. It so happened, however, that 
after some days, ^a popular rumour reached Mustafa-abad that 
IQiudawand IChan had killed ‘Imad-ul-mulk on the day of the 
and all the am/irs had joined with him, and they had placed Shahzada 
Albmad Khan on the throne. One of the (amirs), who were with 
the Sultan, went with some audacity, and without any hesitation 
repeated the rumour to him. 


I The translation in Bayley, page 203, is “we must rival each other in 
loyalty ”. This does not appear to me to be correct. 

does not mean loyalty (to the Sultan); but in the next sentence 
apparently means loyalty to him. 

» I do not know what the meaning of ILm is. The translation in Bayley, 
page 203, does not say where he was to go in attendance on prince Ahmad Khan. 

3 The sentence ^ 

^j^9uo is somewhat cryptic; but the corresponding sentence in Firishtah 
which is j}^ ,>LT ^ } 

Jl4>^ makes the meaning clear. 

A According to Firishtah the rumour reached Mustafa-abad; and Qai^ar 
Khan secretly communicated it to the Sultan, and the latter determined on 
making a secret investigation. The Cambridge History of India, page 308, 
says “Qaisar Khan Faruqi, who was at Ahmadabad, privately informed the king 
of the affair, so that it came to naught ”. It does not appear, however, that Qaii^ar 
Khan was at Abmadabad, or that he knew the real facts; and the Sultan did 
not know them till some time afterwards, when he got ‘ImIUl-ubmulk to 
divulge them. 
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1 Immediately on hearing this news, the Sultan sent for Qai^ar 
I^an and Firuz Shan to his private chamber and said, ‘‘The news 
of the illness of the Shahzada had come before this, and to-day my 
mind is very sad as to what has happened to him. Go out a distance 
of two hardhSy and come back with correct and detailed news from 
anyone (when you may meet), who should be coming from Ahmadabad. 
When 2 Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk had gone a part of the way, he saw one of 
his own relations, who was coming from Ahmadabad. He asked him 
how things were there. He said I was in Ahmadabad on the day 
of the 3 ‘Id-i-Fitr. The Shahzada came to make his namaz, and 
Kbudawand Khan and Muhafiz Khan were in attendance at the 
darbar. When the Shahzada went back to the palace, Muhafiz 
Khan was present at the darbar, till two pahars of the day had passed. 
But the men of the city say that Hmad-ul-mulk does not give his 
permission that the amirs should go to their thdnas] and they are 
all at their houses. Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk came back, and reported all 
that he heard. The Sultan said, “A man had told me a falsehood, 
to the effect that the Shahzada had been ill’'. After two or three 
days he sent for Qai^ar Khan and Firuz Kb an into his private chamber, 
and having told them the whole ^ story, said, “I will tell people that I 
intend to go on a pilgrimage to the Hijdz. Whoever approves of this 
determination of mine, I shall know that he does not want me”. 
After some days he gave orders th^t ships should be made ready, 
and he gave some lakhs of tankas to the superintendent of the ship, 
so that he might buy things that would be required in Mecca for 
devotional offerings. He then went from Mu^tafa-abad to the port 


1 The account in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 206) agrees with the text; 
but Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page 308, without giving any 
of the intermediate incidents, at once go on to say that the Sultan wanted to give 
out that he was going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

2 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 204, the Sultan told 
Kaisar Khan and Firoz Khan to send Malik Sa’d-ul-Mulk to find out the true 
facts. The name is Sa‘d-ul>mulk in the lith. ed. of the Ts-ba-qa-t in one place, 
and Sa'id-ul-mulk in another, but it is Sa‘id*ul-mulk in both MSS. 

3 The ‘7d of the opening or breaking of the fast of Ramadan, which takes 
place on the 1st Shawwal. 

^ It is not clear how he got hold of it, or how much he knew. 
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of the good fortune of circumambulating (the sacred places)’’. (The 
Sultan) said, “If God so wills, it comes to pass”. He then sent for 
his food, and partook of it. But he summoned Qai^ar Khan into 
his private chamber, and said, “ Tmad-ul-mulk does not tell me the 
truth. I have determined that I shall not speak to him till he dis¬ 
closes the truth”. 

When a few days passed in this way, one day ‘Imad-ul-mulk said 
to the Sultan in private, “This slave does not know what offence he 
has committed”. The Sultan replied, “Until you tell the truth I 
shall not speak to you”. He replied, “They made me swear on the 
Qurdn'\ The Sultan said, “If in the discharge of your loyal duties, 
your life goes, you should say: let it go”. ‘Imad-ul-mulk then having 
no other alternative reported the whole of the truth. Sultan Mahmud 
acted with great forbearance; the only penalty which he inflicted on 
Kbudawand IQian was this, that he gave the name of Khudawand 
Khan to one of his i pigeons. After a time he went to Nahrwala; 
and from that place he sent Hmad-ul-mulk to conquer Jalor and 
2Saj6r; and he sent Qai^ar Khan with him. ‘ImM-ul-mulk on re- 
ceiving leave to go, encamped near the tomb of Shaikh Haji Rajab, 
may his soul be sanctified! In the m*ght 3 Mujahid Khan, son of 
^udawand Sban, in concert with Sahib Khan his cousin, came out 
of his house, and entered the pavilion of Qai^r Khan, and murdered 

1 The word pigeons, is printed servants, in the lith. ed.; 

and CJol. Briggs apparently having ijj^y in the MSS., from which he made 
his translation, has turned the humourous and whimsical pmiishment of 
Khudawand ^an, whom, by the way, he always calls Khoodabunda Khan into 
a matter of disgrace to the latter, by causing^tho person employed in the meanest 
office of his household to be called by his name. Bay ley on page 205 says that 
the Sultan called one of his pigeons Khudawand Khan; but, as usual, in a note 
he attributes Col. Briggs’s statement to Firishtah. 

2 The name is written in both MSS., and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah; but it is in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 64) has Julwara and Aboogur in place of Jalor and Sajor, Bayley (p. 206) has 
Jalor and Sajor; but the Cambridge History of India, page 309, has “Sanchor 
and Jalor in Marwar”. 

8 Firishtah agrees that the murder was committed by a son and a nephew 
of Khudawand Khan; but the Cambridge History of India, page 309, says that 
it was committed by his two sons. 
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him. Early in the morning, ‘Iinad-nl-mulk went to wait on the Sultan 
and disclosed the truth to him. Another man, however, reported (to 
the Sultan) that Azdar Khan, son of Alf Khan, had committed this 
heinous act. The Sultan immediately, on hearing this, sent Firuz 
Khan that he should arrest and bring Azdar Khan. When night 
came, Mujahid Khan and Sahib Khan fled with their family and 
children. In the morning, when it became known that Azdar Khan 
was innocent, and Mujahid Khan and Sahib Khan had murdered 
Qai^ar Khan, the Sultan ordered that Kbudawand Khan should be 
put in chains, and should be made over to Muhafiz Khan; and Azdar 
Khan should be set at liberty. After some days the Sultan returned 
to Ahmadabad; and about this time the poor Tmad-ul-mulk bound 
up the goods of existence (died). The Sultan took pity on his family, 
and gave his eldest son, who had the name of ^ Malik Badeh, the 
title of Ikhtiyar-iil-mulk; and he transferred the duty of the vazdrat 
to Muhafiz Khan. 

In the 2 year 880 a.h., the people of Gujrat suffered the priva¬ 
tions of a failure of the rains and a famine. It so happened, that 2 Malik 


1 See note 1, pp. 269, 270. The name is written in the MSS. here as and 

is printed in the lith. ed. as I have retained the name previously 

given to him. According to Firishtah on "Imad-ul-mulk’s death, his son I*tbar- 
ul-mulk obtained his father’s place, and became very near (to the Sultan), and 
having attained to the post of vazlr his affairs reached such a high position, that 
ho became the person to whom the high and low all looked up. Col. Briggs, 
so far as I can see, omits all reference to this matter. Bayley quotes the Tabakat. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 309, agrees partially with Tabaqat, and 
partially with Firishtah. According to it, on the death of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, he 
“was succeeded by his son Buda Tmad-ul-Mulk”. 

2 This is the year in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. According to Firishtah 
it was 887 a.h., and according to Col. Briggs 887 a.h., 1482 a.d. Bayley 
gives the same year; while the Cambridge History of India briefly refers to a 
failure of rains and famine. 

8 He is called “Malik Sida Khassiah Kh§l Sultani who was posted at Mor 
Imli otherwise called Rasulabad”, in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 207; 
and Bayley says in a note that he is called Malik Sadha in the ^abakat-i- 
Akbari. The Cambridge History of India, page 309, calls him Malik Sudha, 
governor of Rasulabad; which is said there to be 14 miles S.E. of Champangr. 
Firishtah apparently does not mention him, though he says that the Rajputs 
of Champanlr harried the Musalmans of Rasulabad. 
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Sadha had raided certain villages in Champanir; and i Ray Batal, 
the son of Ray Udai Singh, Raja of Champanir, collected troops 
and attacked him; and in the battle Malik Sadha and a body of his 
followers attained to the rank of martyrdom. Ray Batai plundered 
and carried away tv o elephants and all goods and equipments belonging 
to Malik Sadha and his men. When this news reached the Sultan, 
he set out on a march to Champanir, on the first of the month of Dhi- 
qa‘dah of the aforementioned year; and when by successive marches, 
he arrived at the town of Bar5da, Ray Batai, becoming ashamed and 
repentant of the reprehensible act and wicked deed he had perpetrated 
sent ambassadors to wait on the Sulfan, and petitioned for the pardon 
of his offences. He also submitted that both the elephants, which 
had been wounded, had become disabled; but he was willing to send 
two other elephants loaded with gold. The Sultan replied, “The 
answer to this message will be given to-morrow by the sword, which 
cuts like a diamond and he turned the ambassadors back. He sent 
in advance of himself Taj Khan and ^Add-ul-mulk and Bahram Khan 
and Ikbtiyar Khan. They arrived at the foot of the fort on the 2 7th 
Safar. The Rajputs sallied out of the fort every day; and fought 
from morning to evening with great gallantry. 

The Sultan also advanced from the town of Bar5da, and passing 
Champanir, encamped in the village of ^ Karnari. He appointed 


1 The name in Ray Basai in the MSS., and Ray Batai in the 

lith. ed. It appears to be Ray Banahi in the lith. ed. of Firiahtah. 

Col. Briggs calls him Bany Ray. The Mirnt-i-Sikandari has Rawal Patai. 
According to Ras Mala (vol. I, p. 371) his Teal name was “ Jye Singh”, or as it 
should be correctly transliterated Jay a Sinha, which undoubtedly is the right 
name for the son of Udaya Sinha “and by Ferishta” (or rather by Col. Briggs) 
“entitled Beny Ray, and widely known in Hindu tradition under the name of 
Phutaee Rawul”. In the Cambridge History of India, page 309, he is called 
Fatal, and it is also stated that he sacked and destroyed Rasulabad, but I cannot 
find this anywhere else. Firishtah has been followed in the text-edition. 

2 It is 7th in one MS., and in the lith. ed.; and 17 th in 

the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. also has 7th. ia the text-edition. 

3 Both MSS. have while the lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. 

ed. has Kamai; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 67) has “Gimary oh the 

Malwa rood”. 
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Saiyid i Bad! Alangdar for guarding the road and for the bringing in 
of provisions. It so happened, that one day when the Saiyid was 
escorting a convoy of provisions, the Rajputs fell on them from an 
ambush; and they slew a body of the troops, and carried away all the 
provisions. The Sultan, on hearing this news, became very depressed 
and sad; and he sat down at the foot of the fort of Champanir, till the 
end of Safar of that year; and did everything to carry on the siege with 
great vigour. Muhafiz Khan mounted every morning, and insj^ected 
all the batteries till midday, and then returning made report of the 
state of things to the Sultan. When the siege had progressed in a 
satisfactory and perfect manner, he ordered that covered ways should 
be laid down from (all) four directions. They say that for every plank 
that they carried to the top of the hill, the wages of the men carrying 
it amounted to one lakh tankas, Ray Batai, seeing this state of things, 
and owing to great weakness and exhaustion, again sent ambassadors 
and submitted, that he would send a tribute of nine mans of gold and 
of grain which would suffice for feeding the army for two years. The 
SuHan said “It is impossible that 2 1 should rise from the place, till 
this fort should have been conquered”. 

When the ambassadors returned despondent, Ray Batai in the 
year 888 a.h. sent his experienced vahtl 3 Sura to Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
din IJlialji, and asked for help; and undertook to pay one lakh of tankas 
for every stage in the march of his army, as a contribution to his 
expen.8es. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din mustered his troops, and advanced 
to and encamped in the town of ^ Na‘lcha. When this news reached the 
Sultan, he left his amirs at the different stations, and marched himself 


1 The name of this man appears to be , 3 ^ in the MSS. It is 

in the lith. ed. He is called Saiyid Badr in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, and Syud Mndun Lung by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 67). 

2 Both MSS. have 

has ^ X** 

8 He is called in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
; Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 67) has Shew Ray; and the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Bayley, p. 208) has Sahura; and the Cambridge History of India (p. 309) Suru 
^ The name is written in both MSS. In the lith. ed. it is Lalja. 

Firishtah, lith. ed., has Nallia. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley) Na’lchah. 

18 
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as far as the town of i Dahud to meet him. At this place the news 
reached him, that 2 Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din had sent for the learned men 
one day, and asked for an expression of their opinion on the following 
point: “ a bddshdh of the Musalmans has besieged a hill of the infidels, 
is it right according to the Shara^ that I should reinforce and go to 
help the latter The learned men said, ‘‘ it is not right Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din immediately went back to Mandu. The Sultan on 
hearing this tune (of joyfulness) was delighted; came back to Cham- 
panir; and laid the foundation of a 2 Jama' mosque. 

The amirs and the sarddrs now knew for certain, that the Sultan 
would not leave the place until the fort should be conquered, and made 
a very great effort in planning the conquest. When the construction 
of the covered ways was completed, the soldiers in the Sultan’s own 
battery saw one day from the covered way, that most of the Rajputs 
went away in the morning for cleaning their teeth and for their 
ablutions, and only a few remained on the bastions. When they 
reported this to the Sultan he ordered that Qawam-ul-mulk 
on the following ^day in the year 889 a.h., at the true dawn should 


1 The name of the town should be transliterated as Dahud. Firishtah, lith. 
ed., has apparently a mistake; Col. Briggs has D’har; Bayley (p. 208) has 
Dahod; and the Cambridge Histoiy of India (p, 309) Dohad. 

2 Firishtah agrees with this; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 68) says that the 
Sooltan “on being reproached by his nobles and officers, for entertaining an 
intention of marching to the assistance of an infidel” disbanded his army, and 
returned to Meuido. 

* The Cambridge History of India, p. 309, says that the mosque, which still 
adorns the ruins of the city, was built before Sultan Ghiyas-ud*din’s offer to aid 
the Raja. This does not agree with the other histories, according to which the 
foundations of the mosque were laid after the Sul^&n’s return from Dahud. 
The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari laments the ruin which had overwhelmed 
ChfimpUnlr during his time. He says (Bayley, p. 212) “ Now thanks be to God, 
Ohampanlr is not still the same. The buildings are in ruins, it is inhabited 
by the tiger, and the gardens are for the most part jungle, nor is there any 
sandal wood produced ; its very name is unknown ”. The first sentence is curious. 
There is, however, no mention of the mosque. 

* No date is given in either the MSS. or the lith. ed. Only the year is men¬ 
tioned at this place, but it appears a few sentences further on, that the date was 
the first of Dhi-qa^dah. Firishtah in the corresponding passage gives neither date 
nor year. Bayley after giving the account of the capture of Champanir, says 
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take the Sultan’s own troops with him, and should advance his sdbdt 
(covered way) into the fort. There was every hope that the flag of 
victory should be unfurled from the flag-staff of hope. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning which was the Ist of 2hi-qa‘dah, Malik Qawam-ul- 
mulk with the Sultan’s own troops hurled himself from the covered 
way into the fort and slew a large number of the garrison', and a great 
fight took place. They drove the Rajputs to the gate of the citadel. 
Ray Batai and other Rajputs then prepared for jauhar and Qawam-ul- 
mulk and the other leaders having the great good fortune of martyrdom 
before the eyes of their noble spirit lavished all efforts and made every 
endeavour. 

It so happened that a few days before this, they had shot a cannon 
ball on the rampart of the fort from the western side; and several 
cracks and fissures had appeared in the rampart of the great citadel. 
Malik Ayaz Sultani availing himself of an opportunity went to the 
crack in the rampart; with a body of soldiers from that crack, which 
was in truth, the crack by which the angel of the death of the garrison 
made his entrance, they rushed into the great citadel and by way of 
the 1 bar ah ascended to the top of the great gate. At this time Sulfan 
Mahmud came to the top of the sdbdt and placing his face of humility 
in the dust offered prayers, and, as victory and triumph still delayed, 
he sent reinforcements. The Rajputs being harassed and discomfited 
threw bombs filled with gun-powder on the roof of the gate. It so 
happened, however, that from the seat of divine mercy the breeze 
of success and victory blew, (the men on the top of the gate) seized 
those very bombs and threw them into the courtyard of the palace 
of Ray Batai. When the Rajputs found that things had come to 
this condition, at every place where they had arranged a jauhar 


that the Tabakat and Firishtah give a fuller account of how it was seized; and 
proceeds to quote from them. It would appear from his account, page 210, 
that the attack of Kiwam-ul-Mulk was made on the Ist Zi-l*ka’dah, 889 A.H. The 
Cambridge History of India does not specially mention this particular incident. 

1 The word is , baru in both MSS., but it is , barah in the lith. ed., 
and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I hve retained barah, as it occurs in Imam- 
barah, etc. The translation in Bay ley gives no help. It says: from that breach 
“ they fought their way to the roof of the principal gate”. M. Hidayat Hosain 
has barah in the text-edition. 
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they set fire to them, and burnt all their dependents and children. 
The whole of that day and night and the next day the entire (Musal- 
man) army remained under arms and fought. On the second day 
which was the 2nd of !Qhi-qa‘dah, 889 a.h., they forced open the door 
and got into (the citadel) and slew a large number. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad also advanced as far as the door. A body of the Rajputs then 
threw down their arms and assembled round a reservoir. They all 
got into the water and washed their bodies, and coming out of the 
water seized their swords, and stood up. As the body of the Sultan’s 
troops went near the reservoir, seven hundred Rajputs at once rushed 
on them and very large number on both sides were slain, but Ray 
Batai and Dungarsi and a number of others were captured and brought 
(before the Sultan). 

The Sultan performed the ceremony of offering thanks to God 
and made over Ray Batai and Dungarsi to Muhafiz Khan, so that 
he might have their wounds medically attended to. The same day 
the Sultan gave the name of Muhammadabad to Champanir, and made 
an entry into it. A number of the Rajputs fled, and entered the third 
citadel. They were brought down the same day in distress and 
wretchedness. When Muhafiz Khan reported that Ray Batai’s wounds 
had healed, the Sulfan urged ihim to accept Islam. He did not 
agree. After he had been in prison for 2 five months; and as he did 
not still accept Islam; he and ^ Dungarsi were, by order of the learned 
men, executed. This occurred in the year 890 a.h. In the same year 
he passed orders for the erection of a special citadel of citadels, Jahdn 
Pandhy and of palaces and gardens; and placed the work in the charge 
of Muhafiz Khan. In the year 892 wi.h., he bestowed the country 


1 Both Firiahtah and the Cambridge History of India (p. 310) say that Ray 
Batai and Dungarsi were both invited to accept Islam; and both refused. 

2 According to Firishtah he was in chains during the whole of the five 
months; eind was every day threatened with death. 

3 The Cambridge History of India (p. 310) says, that the minister Suri was 
executed at the same time; but this does not appear to be mentioned in the 
Tabaqat or in Firishtah; and the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 211) says, 
that the Sultan ordered the execution of the Ray, and of his minister; but 
whether this refers to Dungarsi or to Suri is not clear. 
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of Sorath and the forts of Junagarh and Karnal on Shahzada i Khalil 
Khan. 

In the year 892 a.h. (the Christian year is given as 1486 a.d.), 
some merchants coming from Dehli arrived in 2 Muhammadabad and 
complained that they were bringing ^ four hundred and three horses. 


1 Firishtah calls him tho Sultan’s or younger son, but he is 

not mentioned by Col. Briggs. In tho Mirat-i-Sikandari he is mentioned on 
page 216; and it is said in a note that ho afterwards became Muzaffar II. It 
appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, page 239, that he was the Sultan’s fourth 
son by Rani Harbai, daughter of the Tah Ranuh, a Rajput zmnimlar on the bank 
of Mahindri. The Rani died tho fourth or fifth day after the prince’s birth. 
It is said that immediately after his birth tho prince was taken by tho Sultan 
to Hans Bai (the swan-like lady, as Bayley takes the trouble to explain that 
her name signifies), tho widow of Sultan Muhamad, and Sultan Mahmud’s 
step-mother. She educated the prince with more than a mother’s care; and 
Sultan Muhamad (sic) used to say, whenever ho saw him, “Tho line of my kingly 
ancestors will bo carried on by this boy and his descendants”. 

It is curious that at least three of Sultan Mahmud’s four sons were born of 
Hindu mothers, viz, (I) Muhammad Kala, whose mother was Rani Rup Manjari, 
who had previously been married to Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and after his death 
came to Sultan Mahmud. The prince and his mother both predeceased the 
Sultan; (2) Aba Khan, whose mother was Rani Pirai. He was poisoned by his 
father’s order because he had gone to some one’s house who found him there 
and thrashed him ; (3) Ahmad Khan, who was nick-named Khudawand Khan’s 
Ahmad Shah, as Khudawand Khan had conspired to place him on the throne, 
as had already been mentioned. His mother’s name is not mentioned. Tho 
fourth son was Khalil Khan. 

2 There is some difference as to the place where the merchants complained 
to the Sultan. Both the 'fabaqat and Firishtah say that they came to Muham¬ 
madabad, and made their complaint there. In the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 216, it is said, “he then went to Ahmadabad. A party of merchants came 
to him complaining”, etc. from which one would infer that the complaint was 
made at Alimadabad. The Cambridge History of India (p. 310) says, that the 
complaint was made when he was “hunting at Halol near Champaner”. 

8 He is called , in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and the number 

of horses is said to bo four hundred there. Col. Briggs says that the name and 
the coimtry of the chief is omitted in the original, and he does not give the 
number of the horses. The Mirat-i-Sikandari says that the merchants complained 
that “ they were bringing four hundred Persian and Turki horses from ’Irak and 
Khurasan, and some rolls of Hindustani fabrics But on reaching the foot of 
mount Abu, the Rajah of Sirohi had seized them all (Bayley, pp. 216, 217). The 
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The Raja of the hill of Abu had taken them all by force and had looted 
the whole caravan. (The Sultan) on hearing their words immediately 
ordered that the price of the horses might be paid to the merchants from 
the treasury, and having conferred robes of honour on them, commenced 
to muster his troops and after some days advanced to devastate that 
country. He sent a farmdn addressed to the Raja of Abu, by the hands 
of the merchants, in advance of himself. The purport of the farmdn 
was this that as the merchants were bringing the horses and other mer¬ 
chandise for the Sultan, and he (the Raja) had taken them with 
violence, he should at once give back to the merchants exactly what 
he had taken from them; otherwise he should be prepared to meet the 
anger and wrath of the Sultan. When the merchants took the far- 
mdn the Raja of Abu, in great alarm, made over to them three hundred 
and seventy horses, which he had in their original condition, and gave 
them the price of thirty-three horses, which had become disabled; 
and also sent a heavy tribute (to the Sultan) by their hand. i The 
merchants came and waited on the Sultan, informed him of the true 
state of things, and also placed the tribute of the Raja before him, 
upon which he turned back and came to Muhammadabad Champanir. 

In the year 2 390 a.h. (1491 a.b.) news came that Bahadur 
Gilani, servant ( ax^Uf ) of Khwajah Mahmud Gilani, had turned his 
head from the obedience due to his master SuHan Mahmud 3 Lashkari, 


Cambridge History of India (p. 310) makes the number of horses four hundred 
and three and the name of the chief who had seized them, the Raja of Abu. 

1 Firishtah says that the Raja sent an ambassador with the merchants; 
and placed himself in the band of the Suite’s servants. The Cambridge History 
of India (p. 310) says that the Sultan “permitted the merchants to retain the 
horses, as well as their price”. I have not seen this anywhere else; and it does 
not appear reasonable, that the merchants who had come from great distance 
to sell the horses, should have them returned to them. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. gives 900 a.h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 71) gives 
900 A.H., 1494 A.D. as the year. 

2 The MSS, have but the lith. ed. has . Sultan Muhammad 

Lashkarf had, however, died some time before this; and his son Sultan Mahmud 
was the nominal ruler, though much of the power was in the hands of Qasim 
Barid. It appears from other histories that Sultan Mahmud was in command 
of the troops that were sent against Bahadur Gilani. I have therefore substi¬ 
tuted Sultan Malimud for Sultan Muhammad Lashkari. 
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the ruler of the Deccan; and having taken unlawful and forcible pos¬ 
session of the part of Dabul, was causing harassment to ships passing 
over the sea; and the passage of coming to and going from Gujrat had 
become closed and he had also forcibly carried away the Sultan’s 
own ships. Immediately, on hearing this news, the Sultan mustered 
his troops and sent an army under Malik Qawam-ul-mulk by land 
route, and he also despatched many ships. When this news reached 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmaiu, he summoned the amirs and said, '‘On 
several occasions help has come to us from his ancestors; and the 
greatness and grandeur of Sultan Mahmud is known to all; and the 
consideration of the rights of this great dynasty is obligatory and 
incumbent on our spirit and energy. It is, therefore, right and proper 
that we should turn our attention to his (Bahadur GilM’s) destruc¬ 
tion”. The amirs and vazlrs applauded the opinion and acknowledged 
the truth of the statement and began to collect troops. (At the same 
time) a letter couched in terms of sincerity Was sent to Sultan Mahmud; 
and preparations were made for the punishment of Bahadur Gilani, 
and of teaching him a lesson. At the moment which the astrologers 
declared to be auspicious to Sultan Mahmud, he marched from the 
city of Bidar to affect the destruction of Bahadur; and after fighting 
slew him. The particulars of this occurrence have been narrated in 
the section about the Deccan. 

In the year 897 a.h., (1474 a.d.), Sultan Mahmud marched 
towards the Mahrasa; and on the day, spies reported to him that Alf 
Khan, son of Ulugh Khan, had fled as he had spent stipends (due to 
his retainers) for his own purposes, and was afraid that they might 
apply to the Sultan for redress, and indignities might be inflicted on 
him. 1 The Sultan sent Sharf-i-Jahan to reassure him, and although 


1 Firishtah and Col. Briggs say that Alf ^an revolted in 904 a.h., 1498 
A.D.; and their account is briefer than, and somewhat different from that in the 
Tibaqat. In the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 220, the Sultan is said to have 
marched to Morasah on account of Alaf Klian’s rebellion. In a note Bayley gives 
the version in the Tabakat. The account given in the Cambridge History of 
India, page 311, differs from the others. The year of the revolt is said there 
to be 1492; and the name of the rebel is Baha-ud-din Ulugh Khan, son of Ulugh 
Khan Suhrab. He is said to have fled because the people rose against him, on 
account of his oppressing them, and of appropriating the pay of the troops. 
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the emissary preached sermons and advices to him, they had no effect 
whatever. 

He sent some elephants, which he had with him in charge 
of Sharf-i-Jahan, and entered the country of Mandu; but as his father 
had acted towards Sultan Mahmud Khalji, Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din 
gave him no place in his dominions and showed no favour to him at 
all. Alf Khan in distress and at a loss what to do came towards 
Sultanpur. Sultan Mahmud sent ^ Qadi Pir Ishaq to reinforce 

2 Malik Shaikba. When Qadi Pir Ishaq arrived in the vicinity of 

3 Sultanpur, Alf Khan fought with him, and son of the Qadi Malik-ul- 
Mashaikh and some other men were slain in the skirmish in the end. 
After much wandering Alf I£han sent a petition to the Sultan, con¬ 
taining an account of his great suffering and distress and praying 
for the pardon of his offences. ^ As he was a J^dnahzdd (one brought 
up in the family, a hereditary servant) of the Sultan the latter drew 
the pen of forgiveness over his offences. He came and waited on the 
Sultan in the year 901 a.h., had the honour of rendering homage; and 
had favours and kindness bestowed on him. But as the star of his 
fortune was on the decline, after three months he murdered his 
ndib4-*ard (officer in-charge of petitions) without any cause, and 
was put into prison, and died in prison. 


The name of his father according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari was ’Ala-ud-din 
bin Suhrab. 

1 Firishtah’s account is entirely different. According to him Qadi Bir was 
sent against the rebel and pursued him through hills and jungles, till he at last fled 
by way of Sultanpur to Mftlwa. Col. Brigg^ (vol, IV, p. 72) says that, “Sheikh 
Burra Deccany the Kazy-ool-Koozat of Ahmudabad ” was sent in pursuit of him. 
The Mirat-i'Sikandarl says that Alaf Khan fled from place to place, and at last 
went to Sultan Ghias-ud-din Khilji. The account in the Cambridge History of 
India agrees generally with that in the text, but it does not say that Alf Khan 
fought with the force under the Qa(JI. On the other hand, it says that when the 
relieving force arrived, he fled into Baglana. 

2 This is apparently the Qadi mentioned by Firishtah. 

8 He appears to have been the governor of Sultanpur. He does not appear 
to be mentioned by Firishtah or in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 311, calls him *Aziz-ul-Mulk Shaikhan. 

* The latter part of his history is narrated very briefly by Firishtah and the 
other historians. 
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As 1 *Adil Shan Faruql, governor of Asir, had not for a long 
time remitted the tribute which had been fixed and was walking in 
the path of pride and haughtiness, the Sulfan collected his troops 
and in the year 906 a.h. (1149 a.d.), advanced to punish him and 
teach him a lesson. When he arrived on the bank of the river Tapti 
‘Adil Khan sent a large tribute ; and prayed to be excused. Sultan 
generously accepted his excuses, returned to Muhammadabad 
Champanir. 

In the course of the same year, i.e., 906 a.h. (1499 or 1500 a.d.), 
news came that 2 Sultan Nagir-ud-din 'Abd-ul-Qadir having acted 
with ingratitude had taken the kingdom from Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, 
and assumed the title of Sultan. Sultan Mahmud wanted to advance 
to Malwa to punish him and teach him a lesson. At this time a 
subsidy came from Sultan Na§ir-ud-din, with a petition expressive 
of his humility and submission. He also stated in the petition that 
whatever he had done had been done with the consent of his lord, 
master and father, but as Shuja' Klian and Rani Khurshid had ac- 

1 Firishtah says that Qadi Bir with some other arntrs first invaded I^an- 
desh in 905 a.h. ‘Adil Kiian was unable to meet them, and asked ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk, the ruler of BerSr for help, but as ho received none, he sent the tribute 
which was in arrears and asked for pardon. Firishtah adds that according to 
some historians, Sultan Mahmud himself advanced as far as the bank of the 
Tapti, when ‘Adil I^an sent the tribute. Col. Briggs in a note in vol. IV, 
page 73, calls the demand of tribute by the King of Guzerat from Adil Khan, 
an unimaginably wanton exercise of power; but as Bay ley has pointed out in 
a note on page 221, the Faruki rulers “were more or less in a kind of feudal 
duty to the Gujarat kings”. The Cambridge History of India (p. 313) describes 
‘Adil Khan II, as one of the most energetic and most powerful rulers of Khandesh, 
and he had scorned to pay tribute in his career of victory, yet a mere demon¬ 
stration of force by Sultan Mahmud was enough to bring him to his senses. 

2 This sentence requires explanation. Nasir-ud-din was the son of Sultan 
Ghiya^-ud-din of Malwa. He was suspected of having poisoned his father. 
I have not been able to find any reference to this in Firishtah or in Col. Briggs, 
but Firishtah says in one place that he was accused of it, but he stoutly denied 
it. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p, 221) says that Nasir-ud-dIn poisoned his 
father and seized the kingdom. Bayley says in a note that there is no po8iti\ e 
evidence of the poisoning. The Tarikh-i-Alfi, though hostile in tone, merely 
says that there was a suspicion. The Cambridge History of India (p. 311) 
says Ghiyas-ud-din was deposed on November 20th, 1500, and died in February 
1501, not without suspicion of poison. 
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quired influence over (the mind of) Sultan Ghiyath-Ad-din, they exerted 
themselves in concealing the facts. The Sultan having taken pity on 
his humility and distress, gave up the intention of marching there. 

1 In the same year, as the Firangls (apparently the Portuguese) 
^reated disturbances in Musalman ports, the Sultan proceeded to the 
port of Mahaim, and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of 2 Dun, 
news was brought to him, that Ayaz one of his slaves had prepared 
some of the Sultan’s ships, and ten of the Turkish ships at the port 
of Dip and had fought with the Firangls of the port of ^ Chaul. In the 
action many Firangls and four hundred Turks were slain. The 
Firangis fled; and ^ one of their large ships, the cargo in which was 
valued at one krdr^ having had its mast struck and broken off by a 
cannon ball was sunk. Sultan Mahmud after carrying out the rites 
of offering thanks to God, returned to MuhammadabM Champanir. 

In the year 914 a.h. ^ ‘Adil ICiian, son of Hasan Khan, made 
a representation to Sultan Mahmud, through his mother, who was the 


1 Firishtah’a account is somewhat different. He says that the Firangls 
wanted to build forts on the coast. The Sultan of Rum, who was their enemy 
had, on hearing this, sent many ships to carry on a war of religion, and to prevent 
their carrying out their objects. Some of these ships had arrived in the GujrSt 
ports. Sultan Mahmud also intending to carry on religious war there, started 
towards the ports of Disi and Daman and Mahaim; and when he arrived at Daman 
he sent his special slave Ayaz Sultani, who was the Amir-ul-umra and Satarsal 
from the port of Dip. Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 74) is similar but he 
says that the Turkish fleet was under Ameer Hoossein” whom the Portuguese 
called Meer Hashim. The account given in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 312, is long and comprehensive, but it is unnecessary to refer to it here in 
detail. 

2 See note 1, page 246. 

3 The name is written in Persian as but is written in English 

as Choul or Chaul, 

^ This w€U3 their flag-ship, and probably had on board Don Laurence, the 
son of Vasco da Gama, who was killed. 

3 He is called in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat 

and by Firishtah and Col. Briggs and also in the Munta^iab-al-labab, vol. Ill, 
page 166; but is called ‘Alam J^ian in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl and in the Cam¬ 
bridge History of India. He is called * Adil Khan bin Hasan l^an, but whether 
he was the son of Hasan Khan, or he was the great grandson of Hasan I^Sn, 
as stated in the Cambridge History of India in respect of ‘Alam Khan, is not 
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Sultan’s daughter, that ‘Adil Khan, the son of Mubarak Sl^an, the 
ruler of Asir and Burhanpur had died, seven years and some months 
ago, leaving no son; and he hoped that the Sulfan would bestow the 
place of his ancestors on the faqtr (i.c., himself). The Sultan accepted 
the request and prayer of his daughter, and collected an army in the 
month of Rajab of that year. In Sha‘ban he marched towards Asir 
and Burhanpur, and having passed Ramadan on the bank of the 
Narbada, in the village of ^ Sili, he marched towards Nadar bar in 
Shawwal. When he arrived at that place, he learnt that 2 Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Maghfil, who was in possession of half the country of 
Asir and Burhanpur, had, in concert with Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, 
the ruler of Kawil, placed ^ KJianzada ‘Alam Khan, who was a 

clear. Adil l^ari was probably the son of Qaisar Wian Fariiqi. Hasan Khan 
was the younger son of Malik Raja of Khandesh, who died in 1399. He was 
deprived of his share of the patrimony by his older brother Nasir l^an in 1417; 
and took up his residence in Gujrat, where his descendents intermarried with 
the royal family. 

1 Tt is written as ^^^K*** in the MSS., and printed as ^,, 51 ^ in the lith. ed. 

of the ^rid also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It docs not appear to be 

mentioned in any history. 

2 Malik Hisam-ud-din Maghul is called Malik Hisam-ud-din in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah and Hissam-ood-Deen of Kandeish by Col. Briggs (vof. IV, p. 76). 
He is called Hisam-ud-din Mdghal by Bay ley (p. 223) and Malik Husain the 
Mughul in the Cambridge History of India (p. 314). 

8 Firishtah says , It is not clear 

whether the word Mughal is part of the name of Hisarn-ud-din or whether, as is 
more likely Mughalzada is a description of ‘Alam l^an. In any case this dots 
not explain the exact connection of ‘Alam Khan to the family. According to 
a note by Bayley Khanzada may signify that though he was not a prince; lie 
might have belonged to a collateral branch of the family of Asir. It appears 
also from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page, 223, that Hisam-ud-din had 
previously written to ’Alam (’Adil) Khan that if he would join him, he would 
raise him on the throne of his ancestors; but finding later that Sultan Mahmud 
was also interested in him, retracted his promise; and with the help of Nizam-ul- 
mulk Bahri placed the other ’Alam Khan on the throne. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 313, says that Sultan Mahmud 
induced ‘Adil Khan II, to nominate his youthful kinsman, as his heir, to the 
exclusion of his brother Baud; but is 1501 A.D., Mahmud was not in a position 
to press his grandson’s claim; and Baud succeeded ‘Adil Khan II without any 
opposition. Baud died in August, 1608 a.d. He was succeeded by his son 
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descendant of the rulers of Asir and Burhanpur on the throne of that 
kingdom; and Malik Ladan Shalji, who was in possession of (the 
other) half of the country of Asir had taken up an attitude hostile 
to Malik Hisam-ud-din Maghul, and had taken up a fortified position 
on the hill of Asir. Sultan Mahmud, on hearing of these happenings, 
advanced to ^ Thalnir. Malik ‘Alam Shah, the thanaddr of Thalnir, 
came and waited upon him, through the intervention of ‘Aziz-ul- 
mulk Sultani, thanaddr of Siiltanpur; and evacuating his thdna, 

2 surrendered it to the Sultan. 

On hearing this news, Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri left four thousand 
liorsemen with ‘Alain ^lan and Malik Hisam-ud-din and himself 
went to Kawil. As Sultan Mahmud felt slightly indisposed in Thalnir, 
he remained there for some time; and sent A§af IQian, and Malik 
‘Aziz-ul-mulk, with a well-equipped army to punish Malik Hisam-ud- 
din and ‘Alam Klian. When these officers advanced towards Bur¬ 
hanpur, the troops left behind by Nizam-ul-rnulk Bahri turned their 
faces to their own country, without (obtaining) the permission of 
Hisam-ud-din. Malik Ladan IQialji came forward to welcome A^af 
Khan, and had an interview with him. A^af ^an took him with 
himself to wait upon the Sultan. Malik Histo-ud-din also, ashamed 
and repentant, came and joined the Sultan’s camp; and both were 
honoured with kindness and favour. After the ^ ld-ud-dui,a, at an 
auspicious moment, the Sultan conferred the tile of A‘zam Humayun 
on ‘Adil KJban, and bestowed on him four elephants and ^ thirty 
lakhs of tankas as a contribution towards his expenses; and entrusted 
to him the reins of the government and defence of Asir and Burhanpur. 
He conferred the title of ^an Jahan on Malik Ladan, and gave him 
permission to go back with A‘zam Humayun ‘Adil Kian. As 

Ghazni Khan, who was poisoned after a reign of ten days. Ahmad Nizam 
Shah now invaded Khandesh with the object of placing another scion of the 
Faruqi house, also named 'Alam Khan, who had taken refuge in his court. 

^ i^ the text-edition. 

2 This incident does not appear to be mentioned anywhere else. 

3 It is thirty lakhs in the MSS., and in the lith. ed, Firishtah, how¬ 

ever, on page 204 of the lith. ed. (vol. II) has three ktkhs. Col. Briggs has not 
mentioned the various gifts. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bay ley, page 225, has 
thirteen lakhs. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the gifts. 
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Malik Ladan had been born in the village of i Banas, that mouddh was 
granted to him as a reward. The Sultan also conferred the title of 
(^azi Klian on 2 Malik Muhammad Bakha, son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
Asiri, and that of Qutb Klian on Malik ‘ Alam Shah thdnaddr of Thalnlr, 
that of Muhafiz Khan on Malik Hafiz, and that of Saif Khan on his 
brother Malik Yusuf, and sent them back in attendance on A‘zam 
Humayun. ^jje left Malik Na§rat-ul-mulk and Mujahid-ul-mulk 
Gujrati in the service of A‘zam Humayun, after giving them money 
to defray their expenses. On the 17th Cbi-hijjah, he marched from 
that station and proceeded towards Sultanpur Nadarbar. At the 
first station (in the march), he conferred the title of Shahryar on Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Maghul, and having bestowed the moudah of ^ Dhanura, 
which is one of the dependencies of Sultanpur, and two elephants, 
gave him permission to go back. He himself then by successive 
marches arrived at MuhammadabM Champanir on the 16th of the 
vsacred month of Muharram in the year 916 a.h. (1510 a.d.). 

‘Adil Khan, after his arrival at Burhanpur, (found that) Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Shahryar, Malik Bakha and Ohazi Klian had, on account 


1 The name is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed., and also in the lith. 

od. of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 76) makes it the district of Ahwas. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bay ley, page 225, has “The village of Banas in the 
paragana Sultanpur”. In the text-edition iy apparently a typographical 

error. 

2 The name is as I have it in the text in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but 

Firishtah lith. ed. has j Malik Nalha, .son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk I^ian- 

deshi; and the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 225, has Muhammad Makha. 

3 The sentence from wCU j to 

is not to be found in one MS., but is in the other and in the lith. ed. 

^ The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; and also in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is Dhanurah also in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 
226; but Col. Briggs has (vol. IV, p. 76) “the town of Dhoor”. 

3 There are variations in the readings. The MSS. have the reading which 
I have adopted. The reading in the lith. ed. is different. The other histories 
do not give the details of the way in which Hisam-ud-din was murdered. Firish¬ 
tah merely says uXbo 

^Lc Jii. And the Cambridge History of India, page 314, says “one 
of his (‘Adil Khan Ill’s) first acts was to cause Malik Husain, who was again 
plotting with the king of Ahmadnagar, to be assassinated”. 
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of an ill-feeling which they had with Malik Ladan (Lhalji Khan Jahan, 
left Burhanpur; and had taken up their residence in Thalnir. After 
some days, news was brought to A‘zam Humayan, that Malik Hisam- 
ud-din Shahryar had combined with Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, and wanted 
to raise the dust of disturbance. Having become cognisant of this 
treachery on his part, A‘zam Humayun sent a message to summon 
him* Malik Hisam-ud-din knowing the state of things came towards 
Burhanpur with four thousand horsemen. When he arrived in the 
vicinity of the city, A‘zam Humayun went forward to receive him 
with 1 three thousand Gujrati horsemen, took him to his palace, and 
after conferring on him a robe of honour, gave him permission to go 
back to his camp. On the following day he arranged with the men in 
his confidence, that when Malik Hisam-ud-din would come to the 
hall of audience, he should be taken by the hand to the private 
chamber; and when he would be bidding farewell, Darya Shah 
Gujrati, who would be carrying the sword of A^zam Humayun 
‘Adil Khan, should deal him a fatal wound. After he is murdered, 
his men should also be murdered at the various places (where 
they happen to be). According to this agreement, a man was sent 
to summon Hisam-ud-din. The latter, in his great pride and 
conceit, came with all his followers. After they had met, (A^zam 
Humayun) in the way of consulting him took him by the hand 
into the private chamber. They had a short conversation, after 
which A‘zam Humayun handed him pan (betel), and bade him 
farewell. At this time Malik Hisam-ud-din straightened himself 
up, and 2 Darya Khan struck him on the head with the sword with 
such force, that it was cloven in two. 

When Malik Burh&n ‘Afa’-ul-lah, who was the vazlr of A‘zam 
Humayun, became aware of what had happened, he ordered a number 
of Gujratis, who were with him, to smite the wretches. When those 
men drew their swords from the scabbards, Malik Muhammad Bakha 

1 The number is thirty hundred or three thousand in both MSS.; 

it is thirty hundred thouscuid, which is of course incorrect, in the 

lith. ed.; Firishtah has ^ three hundred, which is more probable; and in the 
Persian text of Muntakhab-al-labab, vol. Ill, page 443, has ^ two 

hundred three hundred. 

2 The same man is called Daryft Shah a few lines earlier. 
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and the other sarddrs, who had accompanied Malik Hisam-ud-din 
turned their faces in flight. Four hundred Habshls, who were present 
at the darhdr^ cut them all down, and Malik Muhammad Bakha and 
the other leaders were thrown wallowing in the dust and blood. The 
half of the country, which was in his possession, came without further 
dispute into A‘zam Humayun’s possession. When the account of 
these events in great detail and clearness reached Sultan Mahmud 
in the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal of the afore-mentioned year, i he 
declared that whoever did not regard the rights of the salt, fell in the 
end into the place of destruction. 

2 In the year .916 a.h., 1510 a.d., a petition from A‘zam 
Humayun reached (Sultan Mahmud), to the effect, that he had, on 
one occasion, gone to the fort of Asir; and that he had found Sher 
^an and Saif Klito who were in charge of it, full of mischief and 
hostility; and now that Malik Hisam-ud-din had been slain, these two 
wretches had combined together in their enmity and malice; and they 
had written a letter to Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, and had summoned 
l£lianzada ^Alam FQian. This slave (i.e., he himself) in concert 
with Malik Ladan Oan Jahan and Mujahid-ul-mulk and other 
amirs had advanced to the fort, and is besieging it. Nizam-ul-mulk 
Bahri has brought ‘Alam Khan with him, and has come with his 
army, and is stationed near the border. It is true, if he should enter 
this slave’s territory, ho would have to raise the siege, and would have 
to go and fight with him. The Sultan bestowed five lakhs of tankas 


1 This is also mentioned by Firishtah. 

2 This also is mentioned by Firishtah; but he says that Nizam-ul-mulk 

had come to his border bringing with him ‘Alam ;^an, and with the Raja of 
Kalna. It may be mentioned also that he says that the five lakhs of tankas 
were or silver tankas. Col. Briggs after mentioning Mahmood Shah’s 

return to Sooltanpoor says (vol. IV, p. 76) “Notwithstanding these arrangements, 
internal commotions occurred at Aseer during the following year, which were 
amicably adjusted through the agency of Mahmood Shah, who sent his own 
son to carry into effect his orders, and to confirm the authority of Adil Khan”. 
This is scarcely correct. The adjustment was anything but amicable, so far 
as Malik Hisam-ud-dIn and Meilik Muhammad Bld^ha, etc., who accompanied 
Malik ^isam-ud-din, were concerned; and not even so far as Sher and 

Saif lOian and ^anzada ‘Alam l^an were concerned. It does not also appear 
that any son of Sultan Mahmud was sent to KhandSsh to settle matters there. 
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as a contribution to his expenses, and sent Dilawar Khan, Safdar 
Klian and other amirs to help and reinforce him. He also wrote 
in reply, “let my (grand)son’s mind remain assured, that whenever 
there should be any necessity, I shall myself go to his aid. How 
can Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, who is a slave of one of the Sulfans of the 
Deccan, have such power that he should cause any damage to the 
territory of my (grand)son’’. The amirs mentioned above had not 
yet marched from outside the city, when ^ Shahzada Muzaffar Khan, 
an account of whom will before long be narrated, came from the town 
of Baroda, and having obtained the honour of kissing his father’s 
feet prayed for and obtained a further sum of seven lakhs of tankas 
towards A^zam Huniayun’s expenses. 

After some days, an emissary of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri came and 
waited on the Sultan and presented a petition (of his master) to the 
following effect. “As 'Alam Khanzada came as a suppliant to 
me; I hope that he (the Sultan) will be pleased to bestow a part of the 


1 It appears from the Cambridge History of India, page 314, that A‘zam 
Humayun or 'Adil Khan HI cemented his alliance with Gujarat by marrying 
a daughter of Sultan Muzaffar. I have not seen this mentioned anywhere else, 
except in the Muntakhab-al-labab, voh III, page 445; but it is stated there that 
Sultan Mahmud gave a daughter of Sultan Muzaffar in marriage to him at the 
same time that he conferred the title of A‘zam Humayun on him, and confirmed 
him in the government of Khandesh. So that it was more the act of Sultan 
Mahmud than of A‘zam Humayun. Besides it was scarcely necessary for 
A‘zam Humayun to cement his alliance with Gujrat by marriage. He was 
the grandson (daughter’s son) of Sultan Mahmud; and was being treated with 
great affection and kindness by the Sultan himself, and by his son Shahzada 
Muzaffar, (who is somewhat loosely and* incorrectly called Sultan Muzaffar, 
while his father was still alive, both in the Cambridge History of India and in 
the Muntakhab-al-labab). It appears from Firishtah that the Shahzada prayed 
for the additional grant, not for his son-in-law, but for his nephew {J^wdhar^ 
zdda)y so that the earlier relation had greater force and validity with Sul^-an 
Mahmud and Shahzada Muzaffar than the later one. The Muntakhab-al-labab, 
vol. JEII, page 444, has a somewhat different account. It says Sult^an Mahmud, 
immediately on becoming acquainted with the purport of the letter, sent twelve 
lakhs of Mabmudls, which amount to six lakhs of rupees current at that time, 
and various articles, such as vessels of gold and silver, etc. The twelve lakhs 
may include the five lakhs originally given, and the seven lakhs given at the 
request of Shahz&da Muzaffar. He also made an assignment of eight lakhs of 
tankas out of the revenues {mahsui) of pargana Sul^anpur. 
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country of Asir and Burhanpur on him.” The Sultan sent for the 
emissary, and told him, “Since i he (i.e., Nizam-ul-mulk) places his 
foot further than his blanket, he will soon receive his merited punish¬ 
ment”. In short, when the amirs mentioned above (Dilawar IQian, 
etc.) arrived at the town of Nadarbar, Sher Khan and Saif Khan, 
being now aware of the disastrous end of their affairs, carried their 
application to Malik Mujahid-ul-mulk, and prayed for protection. 
A*zam Humayun, finding this to be an unhoped for boon, gave them 
promise and engagement. Sher Khan and Saif Kban, relying on his 
promise, came out of the fort, and went away to the territory of 
Kawil. After the arrival of Dilawar Khan and the other amirs, 
2 ‘Adil Khan determined on raiding the country of Kalna. After he 
had harried a few of the villages and hamlets, the Raja of Kalna sent 
tribute, and prayed for forgiveness ^ of his offences. ‘Adil Khan 
then gave the Gujrat amirs leave to go back to their country, and 
returned to Burhanpur. 

It was in this year that Sultan Sikandar Ludi, the Badshah of 
Dehll sent, as a matter of special friendship, some nice things as 
presents to the Sultan. Before this no Badshah of Dehli had sent 
any presents to any Badshah of Gujrat. It was also in Cbi-bijjah 
of the year 916 a.h. (1610 a.d.) that Sultan Mahmud travelled 
towards Nahrwala, and made the learned and pious men and the 
Jaqlrs, living there, happy by granting largesses and favours to them. 
He told (them), that the object of his coming there was this, that he 
should 4bid adieu to the sainted ones there; perhaps the angel of 
.death would not give him further respite. The learned and great 
men all offered prayers for him, each in his particular way. He then 

1 The word is omitted from the MSS. According to Firishtah, the 
Sultan’s words to the emissary were a good deal sterner and more emphatic. 

2 ‘Adil Khan, whom Nizam-ud-din has been calling A‘zam Huma 3 run, is 
here again called by his proper name. 

3 A sentence, which occurs in the lith. ed. at this place, but is omitted from 

both MSS.; is > and means, and ‘Alam Khan 

left that country. I have omitted it from the text, but in the text-edition 

is retained between and • 

^ One MS. inserts after which appears to be illegible 

and unintelligible. 

19 
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mounted and proceeded to circumambulate the tombs of the Shaikhs 
of Pattan, may the mercy of God be on them all! On the 4th day, ho 
started on the journey to Ahmadabad; and having circumambulated 
the holy tomb of ^ Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, may his soul be sanc¬ 
tified ! turned towards Muhammadabad. As at this time he felt very 
ill and weak, he summoned Shahzada Muzaffar Khan from the town 
of Baroda, and gave him pleasant advice. After four days, when he 
saw some signs of improvements in his health, he granted leave to 
the Shahzada to return to Bardda. But after a few days the illness 
increased and he became extremely infirm and weak. 

At this time, one day, Farhat-ul-mulk reported to him, that Shah 
Isma'il, the Badshah of Iran, had sent Yadgar Beg Qazlbash, with 
a body of other Qazlbashes with elegant presents, in the way of an 
embassy. He said 2 “May the great God not show me the face of 
a Qazlbash, who is (a follower of) the enemies of the ^ companions of 
the Prophet of God, may the benediction of God and salutation be 
on him! and of the perpetrators of oppression; and as a matter of 

1 This was at Sarkhej. Firishtah also says that it was the tomb of Shail^ 
Ahmad Khattu, that he visited here; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 77) makes it 
the tomb of “Sheikh Ahmud Geesoo-Duraz”. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 315, says that “Yadgar Bog 
Qizilbash was commissioned to inv’ite Mahmud to embrace the Shiah faith”. 
This may be correct, but I have not seen it stated in any work of a Muhammadan 
historian. Elphinstone on page 765 of his History of India (edition 1889) says 
“the reign of Mozaffer opened with a splendid embassy from Shah Ismail 
king of Persia”, This is not strictly correct; the embassy had been sent to 
Sul^n Mahmud, but it only arrived after his death, and the accession of Sultan 
Muzaffar. Elphinstone concludes the paragraph by saying that the embassy 
“was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the Shia religion”. 
If this is the foundation of the statement in the Cambridge History of India, 
it scarcely justifies the positive assertion that is made there. It also adds 
somewhat picturesquely that Mahmud sent a message to “the heretics bidding 
them begone”. This is also not mentioned anywhere as far as I have seen. On 
the other hand, it is said both in the Tabaqat and by Firishtah that he expressed 
a pious wish, that God might not show him the face of a Qazlbash; and this 
actually happened for he died before Yadgar Beg could reach Muhammadabad* 
It would, in fact, appear that he could not be approaching Muhammadabad, 
if the Sul^Sn had bade him begone. 

« Firishtah says more precisely or the three companions,, 

namely Abu Bakr and *Umr and ‘Uypnan. 
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fact it happened so. He then ordered that Shahzada MuzaflPar Khan 
should be quickly summoned; and Yadgar Beg Qazlbash had not yet 
arrived, when at the time of evening prayer, on Monday the 2nd of 
Ramadan in the year 971 a.h. (23rd November, 1511 a.d.) he bound 
up the goods of existence (i.e., died). 

He lived for i 69 years and 11 days; and he reigned for 55 years 
and one month and 2 days. He is described in farmdns {mandsMr) 
as Khudaigan Halim (the patient or calm Lord). He is also called 
Mahmud 2 Begarah; and Begarah means a cow whose horns turn 
upwards and then curl round. His moustaches were of this shape, 
and on this account he has been named ® Begarah. He was a 
4 Badshah, calm or patient, merciful, brave, liberal and God-fearing. 


1 Firishtah makes it sixty-nine years and eleven months. 

2 The word is written as liegra or Be Gurra by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 77), 
Begurra by the translator of Ras Mala, Begara by Elphinstone, Begara by 
Bayley, and Begarha in the Cambridge History of India; but it is in the 
MSS. of the X^baqat and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and in the lith. 
ed. of the T^t)aqat and in the Persian ed. of the Muntakhab-al-labab. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. So that it was always 
written with a G in English and with a K in Persian. I do not know sufficient 
Gujrati to say which is correct. 

3 Firishtah gives another etymology of the word, on the authority of 
Shah Jamal-ud-din Anju, who says that as he captured two renowned forts, 
he was called ; and Firishtah adds that this is nearer the correct etymology ► 
Ras Mala, vol. I, page 379, says be means two, and giirh means a fort. If this 

etymology be correct then the correct Persian spelling would be 8^, and the 
correct English spelling would be Begarah. The meaning of the two curled 
cows’ horns may, if I may venture a guess, be correct if the word is changed to 
Begirah (be meaning two and girah meaning a knot or curl). 

^ The Cambridge History of India, page 316, says that he had made 
himself immune from the effects of poisons by gradually absorbing poisons into 
his system; and quotes Hudibras, Part II, Canto I, where it is said that 
The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad. 

He goes on to say that “his voracious appetite demanded large supplies 
of more wholesome food. His daily allowance was between twenty and thirty 
pounds’ weight, and before going to sleep he placed two pounds or more of boiled 
rice on either side of his couch, so that he might find something to eat on which¬ 
ever side he awoke”. I was at first inclined to think that the author of the 
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An accoxtnt of i Sultan Mu^affar ShAh, son of MahmCd ShAh. 

As on Monday, the 2nd of Ramadan in the year 917 a.h., Mal^mud 
Shah son of Muhammad Shah passed away from the narrowness of 
bodily existence to the wide spaces of the spiritual world, Shahzada 
Muzaflfar Khan arrived after two hours (sd'at) of the night of Tuesday 
the 3rd of Ramadan (had passed); and by the exertions of the amirs 
and the men learned in divine knowledge, sat on the throne of sove¬ 
reignty. The people performed the ceremony of the offering of service 
and of wave offerings. On the same night, he sent the body of his 
father to the tomb,—which is the resting place of light, of the chief 
of Shaikhs, Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, may his soul be sanctified ! He 
made over two lakhs of tankas to Aziz-ul-mulk so that he might 
distribute it, among deserving people in the town of ^Sarkej. He 
bestowed robes of honour on the amirs, and the great men of the 
kingdom; and honoured some of them with suitable titles. On the 
same day, l^utha was read in his name on the pulpits of Islam. Among 
his l^sa J^ail (men of his own household), he conferred the title of 

Cambridge History of India had either made a mistake or had exaggerated what 
he had found in some Persian history; but I find that he has if anything greatly 
diminished the quantity of Sul^n Mahmud’s food. According to the author 
of “The coins of the Gujrat Saltanat” published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XXI, page 290, his daily allowance 
was one Gujrati man in weight, i.e., forty-one pounds. His little breakfast 
consisted of 160 plantains, a cup of honey and another of butter; but it is not 
stated whether this was included in the one Gujrati man, or was in addition to 
it. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 162, also gives him a similar quantity. 

I find that the fact of his having made himself immune from the effect of 
poisons is based on the account of two European travellers, Bartema, as Elphin- 
stonecalls him (or more correctly Di Verthema) and Barbosa, mentioned by Elphin- 
stone on page 764 of his History of India, 7th edition. I should be inclined to 
doubt the statement about the quantity of food. It is curious that the European 
travellers say nothing about it, and the Indian historians are equally silent 
about his being able to absorb abnormal quantities of poisons. I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Danes, the editor of the book of Barbosa for the Hakluyt 
Society, page 122, that probably out of the stories about the enormous quantities 
of food eaten by him, arose the stories about the abnormal things he ate. 

> The lith. ed. has cilaL. before ^J;UaJU; but both MSS, omit 

it. 


in the text-edition. 
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‘Imad-ul-mulk on Malik IQiush-Qadam, and of I£hudawand Khan on 
Malik Rashid-ul-mulk and placed the reins of the vazdrat in the latter^s 
powerful hands. 

In the month of Shawwal of the afore-mentioned year, Yadgar 
Beg Qazlbash, the ambassador of Shah Ismail arrived from ‘Iraq 
to the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad. The Sultan sent all the 
amirs and vazlrs to welcome him, and ^ met him on his arrival with 
pleasure and gratitude. Yadgar Beg placed the beautiful presents 
which he had brought for Mahmud Shah, at the service of Mu^afifar 
Shah. The latter conferred kingly robes on Yadgar Beg and all the 
Qazlbashes and selected a special mansion for their residence. 

After some days he went from Muhammadabad to the town of 
Baroda, and he gave the name of Daulatabad to that town. At this 
time news came that 2 Sahib Kban son of Sultan NS^ir-ud-din Kl^alji, 
who had revolted with the help of Kb wajah Jahan the eunuch of Sultan 
Mahmud, and had seized Mandu and assumed the title of 3 Sultan 
Muhammad, and had made most of the nobles take his side, as the 
pen has attempted to narrate these events in the section about Malwa, 
now fled from Mandu, and came praying for help. Sultan MuzafFar 
sent Muhaflz Khan to receive and welcome §ahib Khan, so that he 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

It appears that the embassy from the Shah of Persia in respect of which Sultan 
Mahmud had expressed a pious wish that he might not have to show his face 
to them, and whom in the forcible language of the Cambridge History of India 
he ordered to be begone was received with much favour by Sultan Muzaffar. 
Firishtah goes a little further than Nizam-ud-din. He says 3 

dJiJ observation of respect and honour no 

minutia was omitted. 

2 There is some slight difference in the readings here; both MSS. read 

but the lith. ed. has . 

1 have adopted the former reading. The sentence requires some explanation. 
Sahib ^gn was the elder brother of Sul^n Na^ir-ud-din, but the latter deposed 
him and became the Sultan, and took the title of Sultan Mahmud (II). After¬ 
wards S^hib Khan rebelled against him; and having seized Mandu assumed 
the title of Sultan Muhammad, but on being defeated afterwards, came to Sultan 
Muzaffar for help. 

* The correct title Sul^n Muhammad is given in one MS. but the other MS* 
and the lith. ed. have Sul^gn Ma^unud. 
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might carry out the rites of hospitality and try to please his heart. 
After an interview (Sulfan Muzafifar) remained for some days at Baroda 
in order to entertain Sahib Khan; and then went away to Muhammad- 
abad. He sent Qai^ar Khto to the town of Dahud, that he might 
report a correct and detailed account of Sultan Mahmud Klialji, and 
of the condition of the country of Malwa and of the behaviour of the 
amirs. As the rains (now) commenced, the people halted at the 
various places where they happened to be. Sahib Kl^an sent a message 
one day to the effect that a long time i had elapsed since the coming 
of the/agir, but he does not see that there has been any progress in his 
affairs. The Sultan replied, “If the great God so wills, I shall at the 
end of the rains, either amicably or by force recover half the kingdom 
of Malwa from the possession of Sultan Mahmud and shall make it 
over to you”. But as the star of the fortune of Sahib Kh^n was on 
the decline, it so happened, that he became friendly with Yadgar 
Beg Qazlbash, who had become known to the people of Gujrat by 
the name of Sur]^ kuldh, t.e., red cap, owing to their living near each 
other. 2 One day there was a quarrel between the servants (of the 


1 One MS. has instead of in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. 
Contrary to what is stated in the text and in Firishtah about Sahib Khan’s 
complaint about Qaisar l^an having done nothing to carry out the work which 
he had been deputed to perform, the Cambridge History of India, page 316, 
says, that Qaisar Khan returned with a report favourable to Sahib Khan’s 
claim. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 245, gives a somewhat different 
account of the work which Kaisar Khan was to do, but it says nothing about 
his return, or his submitting any report. 

2 This incident is variously stated in the different histories. Firishtah’s 
account is similar to that in the text; but lie adds that the Qazlbashes wounded 
some of 9ahib Khan’s men. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 80, 81) says that the 
Kuzilb€fcshes wounded several persons wholly unconnected with the affair. The 
Mirat-i*Sikandari, Bayley, pages 245,246, begins with the altercation between the 
servants, but goes on to say that there was some trouble between Sahib Khan, 
who is called Shahzada Muhamad, and the Persian envoy, who is called quite 
incorrectly Mirza Ibrahim. Sahib Khan went in the evening to some old servant 
of his who lived in the same serai as the Persian envoy. Some strife monger 
told the latter that Sahib Khan wanted to rob him; and he shut the door of the 
seraif and afterwards took Sahib Khan to his own appartment. In the morning 
S^hib Khan escaped, and spread a report, that an order had been issued to 
plunder the Kazilbashes. A great crowd collected and a fight took place. Many 
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two households); and it ended in a fight> and the house of Yadgar Beg 
was looted. A report spread among the Gujrat soldiers, that the 
Turkmans had seized Sahib Khan. The latter being ashamed at 
such a report, left without taking leave of Sulfan Muzaffar. The 
details of this brief statement have been mentioned in the section 
about Malwa. 

As, after the departure of Sahib KJian, news came to Sulfan 
Muzaffar about the power and violence of the i Rajputs and of the 
weakness of Sultan Mahmud IQialji, his high spirit induced him to 
undertake the punishment of the former. In order to carry out this 
resolution, he went to Ahmadabad, so that he might be sure of the safety 
of the thdnas of his own dominions; and he might advance into Malwa, 


of the Kazilbashes were slain and the house was set on fire and plundered. After¬ 
wards Sultan Muzaffar paid six lakhs of tankahs to the envoy; and sent him back 
to ’Iraq with many presents. The Sultan was annoyed with Sahib Khan; 
and he, having received invitations from some ain'irs of repute in Malwa, went 
away without taking leave of the Sultan. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 317, has an entirely different story. It says that before Sultan Muzaffar 
could redeem his promise to help him, Sahib Khan left Gujarat, owing to 
“the gross misconduct of the Persian ambassador, w’ho invited him to dinner 
and assaulted him. The prince’s servants attacked the ambassador’s suite, 
and plundered his lodging, but the affair was noised about, and Sahib Khan 
was so overcome with shame, that he fled from Gujarat”. I do not know what 
the authority for this version is, but the fact that the Persian ambassador was 
paid a large sum by Sultan Muzaffar as compensation, and was sent off with 
presents and all marks of honour; and §ahib !^ian was overcome with shame 
and fled from Gujrat show that the statement about the gross misconduct of 
the Persian ambassador is very improbable. 

t They are called “Poorby Rajpoots” by Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 81). 
According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 247, they were an army of 
Hindus, collected at the instance of Sultan Mahmud himself, who gave their leader 
the title of Medini Rao. According to a note by Bayley in the same page, he 
“must have been a man of very remarkable, and in many respects, of a very 
noble and generous character”. According to Ras Mala, vol. I, page 381, 
“Mednee Raee, the Hindoo minister of that prince, had, it was represented, 
acquired such authority, that nothing but the name of king was left to the 
sultan, and infidelity was, therefore, rapidly regaining its dominion ”. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 317, does not mention Medini Ray, but 
says that “ Nasir-ud-din of Malwa had employed in his army a large number 
of Rajputs from eastern Hindustan, who had become so powerful in the 
kingdom, that Mahmud II, was a puppet in their hands”. 
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after asking for the help of the great ones there, both dead and 
living. He remained in Ahmadabad for a week; and then proceeded to 
Kddhrah (Gddhrah). He halted there for some days to collect hie 
troops. In the course of these days news was brought to him, that 
Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of Pattan, was coming with his 
retainers to wait on him, i.e., the Sultan; but on the way, he received 
information that the ^ Raja of Idar, taking advantage of such an oppor¬ 
tunity, had raised the dust of disturbance and rebellion in that locality; 
and had raided the country as far as the borders of the Sabarmati. 
Malik *Ain-ul-mulk, therefore, on account of his loyalty and devotion 
wanted that he should come, and attend on the Sultan after punishing 
him. He had therefore gone, and attacked the town of Mahrasa. But 
in the meantime, the Raja of Idar, having collected a large force, came 
forward to meet him; and a great battle took place between the two 
armies. As Malik ‘Abd-ul-mulk with two hundred men attained to 
martyrdom, and an elephant which he had with him was cut to 
pieces, 'Ain-ul-mulk being unable to stand firm fled. 

On hearing this news Sultan Muzaffar advanced towards Idar; 
and when he arrived at the town of Mahrasa, he sent an army to 
plunder and devastate the country. The Raja evacuated the fort, 
and concealed himself in the hills 2 of Bijanagar. Wlien the Sultan 
arrived at Idar, there were only ten Rajputs, who stood there deli¬ 
berately, with the intention of immolating themselves and were 
® barbarously and cruelly slain. They left no vestige of any building 


1 His name according to Firishtah was Bhim Ray. He also describes 
*Abu-ul-mulk as a sarddr, and Col, Briggs calls him an officer of distinction. 
According to the Mir^td-Sikandar!, Bay ley, page 249, Abd-ul-Mulk was the 
brother of *Ain-ul-Mulk. Bayley says, in a note on page 249, that according 
to the Tabakat, ’Ain-ul-Mulk lost forty men. This is not correct according to the 
MSS. or the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat or the lith. ed. of Firishtah or Col. Briggs, 
according to all of whom 200 men were slain. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 317, agrees with the text. 

* So called in both MSS. and in lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 81) has “Beesulnuggur”. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl 
and the Cambridge History of India and R&s Mala all say went to the hills 
or hill country. 

* The words are J . I am not quite sure that my 

translation is quite correct. It sounds rather offensive. 
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or temple or garden or trees. The Raja came forward with great 
humihty; and sending ^ Malik Kobi Zunnardar (Brahman), to wait 
on the Sultan; and prayed for pardon. He sent a message to the 
effect that Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk, owing to the great enmity which he had 
against this slave, had come and plundered his country; and owing 
to his distress this helpless one had committed certain acts. If he 
has committed any offence, he was deserving of the anger and wrath 
of the Sultan. He was sending 2 twenty lukha of tankas and a hundred 
horses by the hand of the vakils. As the conquest of Malwa was in 
the forefront of the Sultan’s spirit, he accepted the Raja’s excuses, 
and returned to Kodhrah. He bestowed the twenty lakhs of tankas 
and the hundred horses on ‘Ain-ul-mulk, so that he might equip his 
men. 

He sent Shahzada Sikandar IQian from Kodhrah to act as the 
governor of Muhammadabad. When he arrived in the town of Dahud 
he ordered Qaigar Khan, that he should take possession of the country 
as far as the village of ^ Devla, which was in the possession of Sultan 


1 The name is Kopa in both MSS. and Malik KopI in the lith. ed. It is 

Malik Gopal in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and Mudun Gopal in Col. Briggs’s (vol, 
IV, p. 82). The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 249, has Malik Kobi a Brahman 
and a minister of the Sultan in the text, and this is corroborated by Bayley 
who says in a note, that he was really a minister of Muzaffar Khan and “he will 
be found often mentioned in the sequel”. He is not mentioned at all in the 
Cambridge History of India. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text- 

edition. 

2 It is twenty lakhs and eight lakhs of tankas respectively in the two MSS., 
and eight lakhs of rupees in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has twenty lakhs 
of tankas which is equivalent to two thousand tumdns. The Mirat-i-Sikandar! 
does not give the amount; but Bayley says in a note that the Tarikh-i-Alfl says 
that it was twenty lakhs of tankahs (equivalent to two thousand tumdns). Col, 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 82) has “two hundred thousand tunkas”; and the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 317) has eight hundred thousand rupees. 

3 The place is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the 

lith, ed. of the f^baqat it is Dilwala. Col. Briggs has “the town of 

Dydla”. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 260, has “the pass of Deolah 
which is very difficult”. The Cambridge History of India, page 317, hae 
Deoil near the Mah! and in a note in 22® 67' North and 74® 68' East. The 
Cambridge History of India goes on to say that the Sultan had now changed 
his intention of aiding Mahmud by crushing the Rajputs, and had formed 
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Mahmud gjialji’s men. After that he advanced towards Dharagarh, 
On the way the i son of Harkhukha, who was a resident of Dhar, 
came and waited on the Sultan; and begged for quarter for the people 
of the city. The Sultan gave him assurances of safety; and sent 
Qawam-ul-mulk (son of Qawam-ul-mulk) and Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, son 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, in advance of himself, to reassure and encourage 
the citizens of Dhar. At this time intelligence came that Sultan 
Mahmud Kfialji 2had been left alone; and the amirs of Chanderi had 
risen against him; and he had gone towards that place. Sultan 
Muzalfar summoned back his amirs, and told them, ‘'My object in 
undertaking this expedition was really that T should drive away the 
Purabia Kafirs; and divide the kingdom equally between Sultan 
Mahmud and Sahib Khan, the sons of Sultan Na§ir-ud-din. Now 
that Sultan Mahmud has gone to put down the amirs of Chanderi, 
and has taken away the tyrannical Rajputs with him, it would be 
removed from the rules of humanity, and the customs of brave men, 
to enter his country”. 

Qawam-ul-mulk, who had now joined the Sultan, reported to the 
latter something of the ^ beauties of the deer-park of Dhar; and made 
him desirous and anxious to see the place, and to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase. Sultan Muzaffar left Qawam-ul-mulk, to guard the 


the design of conquering and annexing Malwa. I have nowhere found any 
evidence of such a change of mind. All his acts culminating in the restoration 
of Mandu to Sultan Mahmud, after it had been recovered from the Kajputs in 
924 A.H. (1518 A.D.), show that there was no such change. It is true that 
Sultan Mahmud ^alji had great fear about Sultan Muzaffar’s intentions, but 
Mandu was restored to him; and Sultan Mtizaffar returned to Gujrat. 

1 Firishtah says JUflJusL , and does not 

name anyone as the spokesman of the people of Dhar. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Bay ley, page 250, says the son of the head man of Dhar came. 

2 The words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. are the 

meaning of which is not clear. There are no similar words in Firishtah, who 
says that Sultan Mahmud Khaljl had gone to crush the amirs of Chanderi, who 
had risen against him. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 250, also says that 
Sultan Mahmiid Khiljl and MSdinI R&o had gone towards Chand§ri. 

8 The Miratl-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 251, says “gave such a glowing 
description of the buildings of the deer-park, which had been formed there under 
the orders of Sultan Ghias-ud-din”, etc. 
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camp; and with i two thousand horsemen and one hundred and fifty 
elephants proceeded to Dhar. When he arrived there, he mounted 
the same afternoon, to go on a pilgrimage to the tombs of Shaikh 
*Abd-ul-lah Jangal and Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Malwi. It is said 
that in the time of Raja Bhoj Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-lah had the name of 
Pandey Brij, and was his vazir; and because of inclination having 
accepted Islam, attained to spiritual greatness by pious exertions 
and exercises. In short the Sultan, 2 having in the neighbourhood 
of Dhar given leave to Nizam-ul-mulk so that he might hunt in the 
neighbourhood of Dilawara. Nizam-ul-mulk passed through Dila- 
wara, and went to Na‘lcha; and when he was returning, a 3 body 
of Purabla Rajputs came on and obstructed him, and they obtained 
their deserts; as is mentioned in the section about Malwa. Sultan 
Muzaffar on being apprised of this occurrence, was very angry with, 
and reproved Ni?am-ul-mulk, for it was his only object, that this 
year he should simply see the country and return; and acts like these 
which had been committed by Nizam-ul-mulk ^ caused him much 
thought. The Sultan then turned back, and marched towards Gujrat, 
and took up his c]uarters at Muhammadabad Champanir. 

In the month of Shawwal in the year 921 a.h. (1515 a.d.), as 
after the death of ^ Ray Bhim, Raja of Idar, Rana Sanka had come to 

1 It is two thousand in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah, and in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 82); but the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, 
Bay ley, page 251, has “twelve thousand light horse”. 

2 According to the Mirat-i*Sikandari, the Sultan did not give Nizam-ul- 
Mulk permission to return, but ho told him and some others to go and see the 
deer park. They did not return; and the Sultan was informed later on, that 
Nizam-ul-Mulk had probably gone to Na’lcha to see his brother, (who apparently 
was a Hindu and named Rai Singh) who dwelt there. It appears from the 
Cambridge History of India, page 318, that Nizara-ul-Mulk was a son of Raja 
Fatal (or Ray Batai of Champanir). 

3 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 252, they “came from 
Mandu and pursued him. Nizam-uI-Mulk faced about, and fought. Forty of 
the infidels were killed, and the rest fled back to Mandu 

^ The actual words are . 

* It appears that Ray Bhim was the youhger son of Ray Bham, and he had 
dispossessed his elder brother, Ray Mai was the son of the latter, and having 
now grown to man’s estate claimed the throne. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 318, calls Rai Mai the brother-in-law of Rana Sanka. The 
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the aid of Ray Mai, son of Suraj Mai, who was his son-in-law, and had 
invaded the country and having taken it and the fort of Idar, from the 
possession of Bihar Mai, son of Ray Bhim, had made it over to Ray 
Mai, Sultan Muzaffar appointed Nizam-ul-mulk, that he should recover 
the country from Ray Mai and make it over to Bihar Mai. He him¬ 
self proceeded towards Ahmadnagar. On the way, when Bihar Mai 
joined Nizam-ul-mulk, the latter brought him to have the honour of 
waiting upon the Sultan. From that station, the Sultan left Khu- 
dawand Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk to guard the camp; and went to 
Pattan. He conferred favours on the residents of the city in general 
and on the wise and learned men in special; and coming back joined 
the camp. He then sent Bihar Mai with Nizam-ul-mulk and granted 
leave to the latter to go and recover possession of Idar from Ray Mai 
and make it over to Bihar Mai. After Nizam-ul-mulk had made over 
possession of Idar to Bihar Mai, Ray Mai retired for protection to the 
hills of iBijanagar. Nizam-ul-mulk pursued him, and fought with 
him; and many people were slain on both sides. When this news 
reached Sultan Muzaffar he sent an order (to the effect) that, as the 
country of Idar had been recovered, the act of going to Bijanagar, and 
fighting a battle there was the cause of a number of soldiers being slain 
without any necessity; and it was right that he (Nizam-ul-mulk) 
should return that very day. 

After the return of Nizam-ul-mulk the Sultan came from Ahmad¬ 
nagar to Ahmadabad. He arranged a great entertainment, and cele- 

fabaqat and Firishtah call him Rana Sanka’s dumdd or son-in-law; and Ras 
Mala, vol. I, page 382, says expressly that he had married the daughter of “Sung 
Rana of Cheetor”. The Cambridge Hi^ry of India also says that Rana 
Sanka “welcomed the opportxmity of asserting his ill-founded claim to supremacy 
over all Rajput princes”, but surely he could support his own brother-in-law, 
without any such ulterior motive. In fa^t Sultan Muzaffar had about as much 
or as little right to interfere as Rana Sanka. 

1 It is Bijanagar in the MSS., and in the lith. ed.; and also in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs has the Beesulnuggur territory; and the Cambridge 
History of India, page 318, has the Bichabhera hills. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
does not mention the incidents, but Bayley quotes from the Tarikh-i-Alfi and 
the Tabakat; but the hills are not mentioned in the quotations. Ras Md,la 
(vol. I, p. 382) says “the hills”. It mentions Veesulnugger later in connection 
with the Sult&n’s order to Malik Noosrut-ool-Moolk to plunder and lay waste 
the country, which is described as the “receptacle of renegadoes and the asylum 
of rebels” (p. 383). 
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brated the marriages of ^ Shahzadas Sikandar Khan, Bahadur Shan 
and Lafif Khan. He bestowed favours on the amlra and the well- 
known men of the city, giving them horses and robes of honour. 
After the rains he advanced towards Idar to see the country, and to 
hunt there. As Nizto-ul-mulk was ill, he left physicians to attend 
to him; and in the early part of 923 a.h., he went to MuhammadabM 
Champanir. From that place he sent Malik Na§rat-ul-mulk to Idar, 
and summoned Nizam-ul-mulk to his presence. Before the arrival 
of Na^rat-ul-mulk, Nizam-ul-mulk left !?ahir-ul-mulk at Idar with a 
hundred horsemen; and on wings of speed and ^ steps of eagerness 
came to Muhammadabad. Nasrat-ul-mulk was still in the neighbour¬ 
hood, when Ray Mai, seizing the opportunity, advanced on Idar. 
3 Zahir-ul-mulk, in spite of the small number of his friends and the 
vast number of his enemies, advanced to meet him, and was slain with 
twenty-seven of his men. When this news reached Sultan MuzafiFar 
he sent a farmdn to Malik Na§rat-ul-mulk, to invade and devastate 
as far as ^ Bijanagar, which had become an asylum of the disturbers 
of the peace, and the shelter of rebels. 

About this time His Holiness ^ Shaikh Jaildah, who was the 
fiist man of his time (in learning, etc.), and ^ Habib Khan the 

1 Firishtah lith. ed, says the Sultan celebrated the marriage of Shahzada 
Sikandar ]^an, but does not mention the other two; and the marriages do not 
appear to be mentioned anywhere else. 

2 The words are left out in one MS., but are to be found in the 

other and in the lith. ed. 

3 The other histories agree; but Col. Briggs has a totally incorrect account. 
He says (vol. IV, p. 83) “ Zeheer-ool-Moolk marched against him, but was killed 
at the head of the cavaliy; on which occasion two hundred and seven men fell, 
and the Guzeratties were defeated”. 

* See note 1, page 300. The Cambridge History of India (p. 319), which had 
a few lines before called the Bijanagar or Visalnagar hills, the Bichabhera hills 
now gives them an entirely different name, vh,y the Vajinagar hills. 

3 The name is written in one MS. as , and in the lith. ed. as 

Ut>DLk. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) 

has “Sheikh Humeed of Bhilsa”. The Mirat-i-SikandaH, Bay ley, page 253, 
has Shekh Jabulandah. Neither Has Mala nor the Cambridge History of India 
mentions him. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has used 

® There is no doubt about his name; but the name of his fief is aIAI jn 
the MSS., and^ in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him 
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feudatory of Ashtanagar fled from Mandu on account of the violence of 
the Purabla Rajputs and waited on the Sultan, and ^ complained of 
the great power which they had acquired. 2 a few days later, a 
representation came from the ddrogiia of Dahud that Sultan Mahmud 
Khaljl had become alarmed at the great power of the Purabia Rajputs, 
and had come praying for help. As he had arrived at the village of 
Bhakor, which was situated on the boundary of Gujrat, this slave 
(i.e., he himself) had waited on him, and as far as lay in his power, 
had left nothing undone in rendering service to him. Sultan Muzaffar 
was pleased on hearing of these incidents; and he sent tents and a red 
pavilion with necessary equipages and many beautiful gifts and presents 
and all that is specially reserved for bddshdhs by the hand of Qaisar 
Khan; and he himself advanced to welcome Sultan Mahmud. They 
met in the village of ^Devla. Sultan Muzaffar did everything to 
please his guest, and exhorted him not to be much distressed owing 
to the separation from his children and his kingdom, as before long 


but does not p;ive the name of hi.s fief. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) 
calls him “Hubeeb Khan the Kazy of Choly Mcheswur; and px])1ains tlie 
last words by saying in a note “properly Maha-Iswur”. The Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl does not give any designation of Habib Khan; but Bayley in a note 
on page 253 says that the Tabakat-i-Akbari calls him governor of Ashta or 

Ashtanagar. in the text-edition. 

1 The purport of the complaints is given in the Mirat-i-SikandarT, Bayley, 
page 253. 

2 The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, pages 254, 255, describes at some length 
the way in which Sultan Mahmud Khilji escaped with his favourite wife Rani 
Kanakra (Bayley says in a note Kanakra iheans golden) on two horses provided 
by Kishna, a Rajput zammddr, who was also one of his guards. The village 
to which Sultan Mahmud Khilji came is called Bhakorah in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 

2 What follows is copied almost word for word by Firishtah, but the name 
of the village where the two sovereigns met is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

The account given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 255, is similar, 
but it appears from it that the name of the ddrogha or governor, as he is 
called by Bayley, was Kaisar Khan. The presents mentioned in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari are also different. They consisted of horses and elephants and male 
and female attendants. The account in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 319, is similar, but Qaisar Khan is described as a Gujamt noble, and the 
presents are somewhat different, and the village to which Sultan Mahmud 
Khiljt eame is called Bh&gor. 
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with divine help he would be able to destroy the Purabias, and purify 
the kingdom of all disturbances and rebellions, and restore it to his 
servants (euphemism for himself). He halted at the place, and gave 
orders for the mustering of his troops, and in a short time an immense 
army advanced into Malwa. 

When Medini Ray received information of the advance of Sultan 
Muzaffar, he left i Ray Pithdra with a body of Rajputs in the fort of 
Mandu; and himself with two thousand Rajput horsemen and the 
elephants belonging to Sultan Mahmud proceeded to Dhar. From 
that place he went to Rana Sanka to bring him to his aid. Sultan 
Muzaffar advanced to Mandu with the object of laying siege to it. 
When the army arrived near Mandu, the Rajputs sallied out, and fought 
with great bravery; but in the end, they fled and took shelter in the 
fort. The next day also the Rajputs came out and fought a great 
battle. Qawam-ul-mulk exerted himself in a notable way and slew 
many Rajputs. That day Sultan Muzaffar divided the different sides 
of the fort, and entrusted them to the amlrSy and made the siege closer. 
At this time Medini Ray sent a letter to Ray Pithora, and informed 
him, “I have come to Rana Sanka, and I am bringing him with all 
the Rajputs of Marwar and the neighbouring country. You should 
keep Sultan Muzaffar inactive for the period of one month by tales 
and excuses”. Ray Pithdra with great deceit and trickery sent 
2 emissaries with the following message, ‘'As the fort of Mandu has 
for a long time been in the possession of the Rajputs, and they have 
got their families and dependants in it, they would be able to remove 
them and vacate the fort in the course of a month, and w^ould then 
make it over to him; and they would also hasten to his service and 
become his loyal adherents, if he would go back, and take up a station 

1 The name is spelt in different ways in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., but 
the correct spelling appears to be what I have adopted in the text. Pithora, 
as the reader will remember, was the name given by the Musalman historians 
to the celebrated Prithi Raj of Dehli. The Ray Pithora in the present case 
appears to have been a son of Medini Ray. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Bayley, page 266, Medini Rao sent Shad! Khan, Pithora and three other Hindus 
to hold the fort of Mandu, but according to most historians the command was 
confided to Ray Pithora. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) calls him Bhew Ray. 

* According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, the emissaries went to Khudawand 
Khan the vaztr, and he took them to the Sultan. 
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one stage behind his present position”. Although Sultan Mu^ffar 
knew that these people were merely temporizing and were waiting 
for reinforcements, still as the sons and other relations of Sultan 
Mahmud were in the fort, he had no other alternative, except to agree 
to their prayer; and he went and took up a position three kardhs 
further back. 

At this station, i ‘Adil Khan, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, 
arrived with a fresh army and joined the Sultan. At this time news 
came to the latter, that MMini Ray had given 2 some elephants and 
much gold to Rana Sanka, and had brought him to aid and reinforce 
his men; and they had arrived in the neighbourhood of Ujjain. The 
noble spirit of Sultan Muzaffar was now aroused, and he sent ‘Adil 
IQian Faruqi, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur and Qawto-ul-mulk 
Sultani to attack Rana Sanka; and himself began anew the siege of 
the fort of Mandu. He devoted all his energy to it, so that the fort 
might be taken before the battle with Rana Sanka took place; and ^ he 
stationed the amirs and the leaders of the different bodies, at the various 
stations round the fort. On the morning following the night of the 
14th Safar, 924 a.h., (the Musalmans) came in crowds from all sides 
of the fort, and attacked it; and placing ladders (against the wall) 
entered the fort. The Rajputs performed jauhar and set fire to their 
houses, and killed their families and children, and burnt some of them, 
and then commenced fighting, and fought as long as they had any 
life left in them. Sultan Muzaffar entered the fort and ordered a 
general massacre. It has been stated correctly that on that day 


1 He was Sultan Muzaffar’s nephew'And son-in-law. 

a These were some of the elephants belonging to Sultan Mahmud which 
MSdini Ray took with him. 

8 The operations are differently described by Firishtah, who says that for 
four days continuous attacks were made, so that the garrison had no sleep or 
rest. On the 5th night there was a cessation of assaults, and the garrison became 
careless. Then when midnight came, the soldiers went with ladders; and as 
they found the men in the citadel asleep, they mounted t6 the top of the ramparts, 
and slew the guards at the gate. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 85) says that false attacks 
were made on the first four nights; and the garrison being worn out with fatigue, 
on the fifth night ladders were applied and Mando fell. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 319, says, “On February 23rd, 1618, the day of the Hindu 
festival of the Holl, MAndii was carried by escalade”. 
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19,000 Rajputs were slain. The particulars of this brief statement 
have been mentioned in the section about Malwa. 

In short, when he had finished the massacre of the Purabla 
Rajputs, Sultan Mahmud waited on him, and offered congratulations 
and felicitations, and inquired in great anxiety, “What does Your 
Majesty say to this slave ? ” Sultan Muzaffar said, “May the great 
God make you happy with the fort of Mandu and the kingdom of 
Malwa.” He then turned back, and went to his camp. The next 
day he advanced towards ^ Rana Sanka. One of the notable men 
among the Rajputs, who had been wounded, and who had fled from 
the fort, had gone to the Rana; and had described to him the great 
power of, and the ferocity of the massacre by Sultan Muzaffar in 
such a way, that the Rana 2 was thoroughly frightened, and he fled 
incontinently towards Chitor; and ^that Rajput died in the same 
rmjlis (assembly). As Sultan Mahmud came from Mandu to Dhar, 
and prayed that ^ “The Sulfan is in the place of my father and uncle, 
I hope that he would add fresh kindness to his former favours; and 
would make the hovel of this insignificant one bright with the grandeur 
of his pleasant advent ”. Sultan Muzaffar accepted his prayer and 
went to Mandu, taking Shahzadas Sikandar Shan and Latif Shan 
and ‘A'dil Khan, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur with him. They 
stayed that night at Nadcha, and in the morning, mounted on ele¬ 
phants, entered the fort, and dismounted at Sultan Mahmud’s palace. 
Sultan Mahmud endeavoured, to the best of his power, to perform the 
rites of hospitality, and himself standing before Sultan Muzaffar 


1 One MS. has before Rana Sanka, but neither the other MS. nor 

the lith. ed. has it. ^iLi Ul; &^jSjo in the text-edition. 

2 The actual words are iSjAj f lit. the Rana’s liver melted. 

Firishtah’s account does not differ materially from the text, but he says that 
the RanS. fled towards Jaipur, and ‘Adil Khan pursued Mm, plundering and 
slaying those who fell behind. 

3 It would appear that he was so excited that his wounds burst open, and 
he bled to death. 

^ One MS. has a reading different from that in the other MS., and in the 
lith. ed., and the one which I have adopted. That reading is j ^ 

which would mean; Be thou in the place of the father and 
the uncle of this jaqlr, 

20 
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waited on him. After they had finished eating, he placed presents 
of all kinds before Sultan Muzaffar and the Shahzadas; and again 
made his excuses. Sultan Muzaffar then saw all the palaces and other 
buildings of the former Sultans of Malwa; and afterwards went back 
to Dhar. There he bade adieu to Sultan Mahmud, and leaving 
A^af I£han Gujrati with ten thousand horsemen to reinforce him, 
started for Gujrat. Sultto Mahmud owing to his great affection 
accompanied him as far as mauda Devla, although Sultan Muzaffar 
had already said farewell to him; and there, after again taking leave 
of him, returned to Mandu. 

On his arrival in Gujrat, Sultan Muzaffar remained for some days 
in Muhammadabad Champanir; and the great and noble men of the 
country of Gujrat hastened to wait on him, with their felicitations 
and congratulations; and were made happy with his largesses and 
favours. At this time, one day one of his courtiers reported to him, 
that at the time, when the shadow of his conquest had been spread 
over the kindgom of Malwa, Eay Mai, Raja of Idar had come out of 
the hills of Bijanagar, and had raided a part of the country of Pattan 
and the town of ^Gilwara; but as Na^rat-ul-mulk left Idar, and 
advanced to give him battle, he fled and concealed himself in the caves 
of Bijanagar. The Sultan declared, God willing, I will, after the rains, 
determine what to do in this matter”. After the rains in the year 
925 A.H., 1519 A.D., he advanced towards Idar to chastise and punish 
Ray Mai, and other disturbers of peace. As 2 Raja Mai was the 
protector and the asylum of Ray Mai, the Sultan thought that the 
chastisement of the former should be undertaken first; and he levelled 
his territory to the dust; and after limiting at Idar for a few days, he 
came back to MuhammadabSld Champanir and stayed there. 


1 The name of the town is and in the MSS., and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has ol^ without giving any names. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 87) has the town of Gilwara. I cannot find any mention 
of it in the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India, but Ras Mala 
(vol. I, p. 383) agrees with Col. Briggs and calls it Gilwara. in the 

text-edition. 

2 The name is Jbo Raja MSI in both MSS., but it is 

Raja Mai DSv in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him ch« Rftja Mai. I 
cannot find him or his territory mentioned anywhere else. 
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After a few days, news came that Sultan MahmM Kbalji had, in 
concert with A^af Khan marched against i Bhim Karan Purabla, 
with the object of seizing 2 Kakrun, when Medini Ray brought Rana 
Sanka to aid him, and a great battle took place. Most of the amirs 
of Malwa were slain; and A^af Khan’s son and a number of other 
warriors were also killed, Sultan Ma^ud received many wounds, 
and was taken prisoner. Rana Stoka, however, treated him with 
kindness; and sent him with a body of troops to Mandu. Sultan 
MuzaflFar hearing this news became depressed and sad; and sent some 
other sarddrs to Sultan Mahmud’s aid, and wrote an affectionate 
letter inquiring about hirn. About this time, Sultan Muzafifar went 
to Idar to see the country and to enjoy the pleasures of the chase; 
and commenced erecting some buildings there. On his return, he 
brought Nagrat-ul-mulk to Ahmadabad with him; and entrusted the 
government of Idar to Malik Mubariz-ul-mnlk. 

It so happened, that one day a bard or wandering minstrel waited 
on Mubariz-ul-mulk, and said something about the bravery of Rana 
Sanka. Mubariz-ul-mulk, on account of his great arrogance and 
pride, spoke to him in improper language; and giving ^ a dog the name 
of Rana Sanka, kept him tied up at the gate of Idar. The bard went 
back, and told this story to Rana Sanka. The Rana owing to his 
pride and ^ boorishness turned towards Idar, and advanced and 

1 There is no mention of Bhim Karan or Kakrun in any other history, 
except the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, page 263) where it is said that Sultan 
Mahmud marched to sarkdr Gagrun, where he attacked Bhim Karan; and it 
is said in a note “that Bhim Karan is said to have been a deputy of MSdini 
Rao, and was holding Gagrun (?) for him. He was certainly one of his chief 
officers and very probably a relative”. Evidently some lines have been left out 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs, the Cambridge History of India and 
Ra^ Mala, all say that Sultan Mahmud Khalji had attacked the combined forces 
of Medini Ray and Rana Sanka, and had been defeated by them. 

2 One MS. has AaI# before Kakrun, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. do 
not have it. 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 320, says that Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
called the dog Sangrama. I am afraid Sangrama, or the more correct Sangrama 
would have been Greek to Mubariz-ul-Mulk. I doubt whether Rana Sangram 
Singh’s parents or he himself ever called himself Sangrama or Sangrama. 
Sangram was quite sufficient for them. 

The word used is , but it appears to me to be extremely 

inappropriate and unjust. 
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ravaged the country to the boundary of Sirohi, About this time 
Sultan MuzafiPar went to Champanir, leaving Qiwam-ul-mulk, son of 
Qiwam-ul-mulk, in Ahmadabad, for the control of the i grdssias. 
2 When Rana Sanka arrived in the country of ^ Bakar, the Raja, 
although he was obedient and submissive to Sultan Muzalfar, in his 
fear and distress joined Rana Sanka. The latter then came to Dun- 
garpur. Mubariz-ul-mulk wrote an account of what had happened 
to the Sultan. As the Sultan’s vazirs were not friendly to Mubariz- 
ul-mulk they told the Sultan that it was not ^ right for him to give 
the Rana’s name to a dog, and thus bring him into contempt; and 
afterwards being afraid of him, to ask for reinforcement; otherwise 
the RanS. would not have dared to put his foot into the Sultan’s 
territories. It so happened, however, that at that time, the army 
which had been left to protect Idar had, on account of the ^ excessive 
rains gone to their own homes at Ahmadabad and only a small number 
had remained with Mubariz-ul-mulk. 


1 Ords according to a note on page 98 of the Mirat-i-Sikandari comprises 
(1) blackmail paid to powerful local chiefs for protection and immunity from 
plunder, or rather land held in lieu of such blackmail; (2) lands or allowances 
allotted by government, or allowed to be retained by them to land-holders, both 
as a politic measure to keep them quiet, and as a retainer for military and other 
services. Here apparently the word is ased to mean the holders of such land. 

2 Firishtah’s account agrees generally with the text; but he says that 
Rana Sanka plundered and ravaged Mubariz-ul-mulk’s fief before coming to 
Bakar; and he also says that the Sultan on hearing what his vazirs told him 
delayed sending in reinforcements. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 264) 
gives a detailed account of Nizam-ul-Mulk% talk with the bard, Rana Sanka’s 
march against Idar and the former’s prayer for reinforcement, and the action of 
the Sultaji’s minister about it, down to the battle of Ahmadabad and the sack of 
that city. Its version of the story of the dog is somewhat different from that 
in the other histories. It is said, that in the talk with the bard, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk repeatedly called the Rana a dog, and finally he called for a dog, and 
having had it tied up at the door of the darhdr, he said, “If the Rana does not 
come he will be like this dog ”. 

3 Called Bagar in the Mirat-i-Sikandart, Bayley, page 206, and Bagry by 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 88). 

^ The word is (3-^ 1^ MS. and in the lith. ed., but in the other 

MS. 

* One MS. inserts j before . 
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Rana Sanka becoming cognizant of all these things, advanced 
against Idar. When he arrived near, Mubariz-ul-mulk with the 
other sarddrs prepared for battle, and went out to meet him; but 
before the two armies should come together, they turned back and 
returned to Idar. The sarddrs said that the small number of their 
friends and the vast host of their enemies were patent to all. It was 
advisable that they should go to Ahmadnagar and fortify themselves 
there, till the arrival of the reinforcements; and on this decision they 
went to the fort of Ahmadnagar, taking Mubariz-ul-mulk with them, 
whether he liked it or not. On the following morning Rana Sanka 
arrived at Idar, and enquired about Mubariz-ul-mulk. The grdssias, 
who had fled from Qawam-ul-mulk, and had joined the Rana told 
him that Mubariz-ul-mulk was not a man that would run away, but 
the amirs had taken him away to Ahmadnagar; and they were waiting 
for reinforcements. Rana Sanka then advanced against Ahmadnagar 
with a large force. The bard who had praised Rana Sanka in the 
presence of Mubariz-ul-mulk again went to the latter; and said, 
“Rana Sanka has come with a large army. It would be a great pity 
that men like you should be killed for nothing. It is advisable that 
you should remain in the fort of Ahmadnagar. The Rana ^ would 
return after giving his horse a drink of water below the fort, and he 
would not do anything more”. Mubariz-ul-mulk said in reply, “It 
is impossible that I should allow him to give water to his horse in this 
river.” He thereupon with great bravery crossed the river with the 
few men that were with him; and who were not a tenth part of the 
number of the Rana’s army. When the Rana arrived there, there 
was a great battle. Asad IQian who was one of the commanders 
was killed with a number of other horsemen. Safdar Khan was 
wounded; and Mubariz-ul-mulk, after making several attacks on the 
Rana’s troops, received many wounds; and 2 most of the Gujratis 


1 To show, I suppose, that he had come as far as the fort and Mubariz-ul- 
mulk had not dared to come out. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 89) says, “till his horse 
drank out of the ditch of Ahmadnuggur”; but I suppose, and the next 
sentence shows, that he meant the river which flows below the city and the fort. 

2 The clause is as I have it in the text in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed., 

but it appears to be redundant. Firishtah inserts before and omits 
the j after This improves the clause a great deal. The meaning of the 
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were slain. Mubariz-nl-mulk and Safdar Khan now retired to 
Ahmadabad. The Rang, ravaged Ahmadnagar, and halted there for 
one day. The next morning he ^ marched towards Badnagar. When 
he arrived near it, most of the inhabitants came to him and said, 
“We are zunndrddrs (men with the sacred thread. Brahmans) and 
your forefathers have always respected and honoured us”. Rana 
Sanka ^ desisted from attacking and plundering Badnagar and 
advanced to ^ Besalnagar. ^ Malik Hatim the thdnaddr of the place 
came out with the resolution of becoming a martyr; and gave him 
battle; and attained his object. Rana Sanka after ravaging Besalnagar 
returned to his own country. 

amended clause is, as most of the Gujratis were slain Mubariz-uhmulk and 
§afdar Khan retired to Ahmadabad. 

1 The readings are different. One MS. has , marched 

towards Badnagar. The other has jJsU. The lith. ed. has 

Firishtah has I have 

adopted this, as it agrees with the reading in the first MS. The place 
is called Barnagar in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl and Vadnagar in the Cambridge 
History of India, page 320. I do not know why and how has been 

transformed into Vadnagar. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 269, says that 
the grdssiahs incited the Rana to plunder Barnagar, as the inhabitants of the 
place were merchants, and who were very rich; but the Rana did not on 
the representation of the inhabitants, as stated in the text, allow the place 
to be plundered. 

2 The Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India say that 
Rana Sanka accepted tribute from the people; but neither the Tabaqat nor 
Firishtah says so. A Brahman who has always called himself a mendicant is 
not likely to have paid much tribute. 

3 The place is written like Besalnagar in the MSS. and in the lith. 

ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it looks like BSlnagar. Col. Briggs has Beesal- 
nuggur. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 269, has Bisalnagar. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, page 320» has Visnagar. I think Besalnagar is iden¬ 
tical with the hills of Bijanagar, to which the Rajas of Idar used to escape when¬ 
ever hard pressed by the Sultans of Gujrat; and which the Cambridge History 
of India had in previous pages called Bichabhera (page 318) and Vajinagar 
hills (page 319) and now gives it the entirely new name of Visnagar (see notes 
1, page 300 and 3, page 301). BSlnagar in the text-edition. 

* Contrary to what is stated here, and in Firishtah, the Mirat-i-Sikanda|1, 
Bayley, page 269, says, he shut himself in the fort and it was beleaguered till the 
hour of evening prayer, and in the fighting and confusion the town was plundered. 
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1 Malik Qawam-ul-mulk sent a detachment with Mubariz-ul- 
mulk and Safdar Khto to Ahmadnagar that they might bury the dead. 
Mubariz-ul-mulk arrived at Ahmadnagar, and buried the martyrs. 
About this time the 2 kdlls and grdssias from the neighbourhood of 
Idar, seeing the small force under Mubariz-ul-mulk’s command, 
attacked him. Mubariz-ul-mulk came out of the fort and fought with 
them; and after slaying sixty-one of the leaders of the grdssias, returned 
victorious and triumphant to Ahmadnagar. As Ahmadnagar, how¬ 
ever, was in ruin, 3 and the people suffered privations for want of grain 
and all other necessaries, they started from there; and came to the 
4 town of Parantej. 

When news of all these events reached Sultan Muzaffar, the latter 
appointed ^ ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Qaigar l^an with an enormous army 
and one hundred elephants to crush Rana Sanka. ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
and Qai§ar Khan arrived at Ahmadabad, and taking Qawam-ul-mulk 
with them went to Parantej. From that place, they wrote to the 
Sultan, that Rana Sanka had returned to his own country, and asked 


1 The Mirat-i-Sikanclari, Bayley, page 270, gives a fairly detailed account 
of how Kiwam-ul-Mulk started to reinforce Mubariz-ul-Mulk, how he heard of 
the latter’s defeat, and sent for him with the object of going in pursuit, but 
hearing that this was impossible, sent Mubariz-ul-Mulk to bury the dead, and 
this was done sixteen days after the battle. 

2 Firishtah agrees with the text; but Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 90) says 
that the Koliea and Girasias attacked Moobariz-ool-Moolk on the march to 
Ahmudnuggur, but were defeated. Ras Mala also says so. The Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl, Bayley, page 270, says that the Kolis of Kanth came to carry 
off grain from Ahmadnagar. 

8 There is no j in this place in the MS. or in the lith. ed.; but I have inserted 
it as it is required to complete the sense. 

^ The name appears to be , Wahinj, and RahSj in the MS., 
and Hech in the lith. ed. and Rahej in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. 
Briggs has Puranty. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 270, has Par^tlj 
and Ras Mala has Poorantej. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the matter. I have adopted ParantSj. M. Hidayat Hosain, however, has 
Dahij in the text-edition. 

* There are slight variations in the readings. The lith. ed. has 
before but the MSS. omit the words; and one MS. and the lith. ed. have 
Ufj but the other MS. has J***J*** 
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for permission to march to Chitor. The Sultan wrote in reply, that 
as the rains had commenced they should wait in Ahmadnagar; and 
after the rains should advance towards Chitor. The amirs, in accord¬ 
ance with this order remained at Ahmadnagar. Sultan Muzafifar 
paid the soldiers a year’s wages from the treasury; and ^ went to 
Ahmadabad. He intended to march to Chitor himself to chastise 
Bana Sanka. 

At this time ^ Malik Ayaz Sultani came from Sorath with a large 
army; and after rendering homage represented that the ^imperial 
grandeur of the Sultan is higher and more exalted, than that he should 
go in person to punish and chastise Rana Sanka. The training of 
slaves like myself is for the purpose, that if a work like this has to be 
done, the Sultan should not have to take the trouble to do it. In 
the month of Muharram in the year 927 a.h. (December, 1520 a.d.) 
Sultan Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadnagar. When the army had all 
collected Malik Ayaz ^ again prayed (that he should be employed) 

1 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees with the text, but the place where the amirs 

remained is called Sarkach, or Sarkhej; and calls the Rana’s capital 

Jaipur instead of Chitor. He also says that the Sultan ordered the payment 
of one year’s wages to the soldiers. Col. Briggs has a different account. He 
says Imad-ool-Moolk and Keisur Khan retreated from Ahmudnuggur, but the 
Sultan ordered them to remain there during the rains; and he intended to 
advance to Chittoor in person after the rains. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 271, says that the allowances of the whole army were increased from ten 
to twenty per cent., and a year’s pay was issued from the treasury, so that every 
man might provide himself with all that was requisite for the campaign. 

2 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 233, Malik Aiaz “was 
originally a purchased slave, yet he attained to the rule of provinces, and to 
unlimited wealth”. Bayley also says in a note that some authorities declare 
he was a renegade Portuguese, but this assertion seems opposed to such an origin. 
He was possibly a slave brought from the southern provinces of Europe or Asia 
Minor or Armenia by the Turks. But contrary to this Firishtah says 

sS ; and Col. Briggs has “originally a slave bom in 

the king’s family ” (vol. IV, p. 90). 

3 In the corresponding passage, Firishtah lias a j between and 

JU. 

* This would be somewhat impertinent on his part, but Firishtah says, 
that when he made the request on the previous occasion, the Sultan did not 
give any reply. 
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to chastise Rana Sanka. The Sultan sent him for that purpose with. 
one lakh horsemen, and a hundred elephants. He also sent i Qawam- 
ul-mulk with twenty thousand horsemen, a little later to join Malik 
Ayaz. When the two commanders encamped at Mahrasa, the Sultan 
with great caution and farsight sent Taj Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk 
Sultflm also to that place (to join them). Malik Ayaz sent a represen¬ 
tation to the Sultan, in which he submitted, that the act of sending 
so many great amirs for the punishment of Rana Sanka would be a 
reason for his pride and glorification. He also reported that so many 
elephants were not at all necessary; and that this slave (i.e., he himself), 
owing to the grandeur of His Majesty, was quite sufficient for this 
service; and after 2 sending back most of the elephants, he marched 
from Mahrasa, and encamped at the village of ^Dhol. From that 
place many detachments were sent out to plunder and ravage the 
country. Safdar I£han was sent from here, to chastise the Rajputs 
of 4 Lakiakot. He marched to this place, which was in a rough and 
uneven country, and ravaged it, and slew many Rajputs, and taking 
those who escaped the sword, with him as prisoners of war, re-joined 
Malik Ayaz. They marched from that place, and having burnt 
down, and rased to the ground Dungarpur and Banswala, advanced 


1 The Mirat-i'Sikandari says, on the authority of the Tarikh-i-Bahaciar 
Shahi, Bayley, page 272, that he had a hundred elephants in addition to one 
hundred thousand horsemen. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees; but Col. Briggs says that he left behind him 
nearly all the elephants, and the greater part of the cavalry which had lately 
joined (vol. IV, p. 91). 

3 The village is called Dhol in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and Dadud in 
the other MS. It is not mentioned by Firishtah or by Col. Briggs; but the 
MirS-t-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 272, calls it Dhamolah in the district of Bagar, 
but in a note which purports to be a translation of a passage of the Tabakat 
Bayley calls it Dabal. 

4 The name is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is not mentioned 

by Col. Briggs or in the Mirat-i-Sikandari; but Bayley translating a part of the 
Tabakat in a note calls it Lakia K5t. The Cambridge History of India (p. 320) 
mentions Galiakot and Banswara among the five places, which were ravaged and 
gives the lat. and long, of each. Apparently the author had a map on a very 
large scale in which all these places were marked and from which their lat. and 
long, could be calculated. Galiakot is probably identical with Lakiakot and 
BinswAra with Banswala. 
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towards Chitor. It so happened that at this station, a man came and 
gave information to i Malik Ashja‘-ul-mulk and Safdar Khan, that 
Udaya Singh, Raja of ^Mal, had, with a body of Rajput soldiers of Rana 
Sanka and Ugar Sen Purabia, come and were lying in ambush behind 
a hill; and they wanted to make a night attack. Ashja‘-ul-mulk 
and Safdar !^an without sending any information to Mahk Ayaz 
Sultam, gallopped to that place, taking two hundred horsemen with 
them. There was a great battle. Ugar Sen was wounded, and fifty 
Rajputs fell on the battlefield; and the other Rajputs fled. When 
Ayaz Sultani came to know of these happenings, he advanced with 
his army fully equipped to reinforce and help Safdar Khan* When 
he reached the battlefield, he was amazed at the (gallant) efforts of 
Safdar Khan; and applied the ointment of kindness on the wounds 
of the ghazis (victorious heroes of Islam). 

On the following morning, Malik Qawam-ul-mulk Sulfani pene¬ 
trated into the hill of Banswala in pursuit of the men (i.e., those who 
had fled); and did not leave a vestige of men and habitation there. 
Ugar Sen, wounded as he was, went to the Rana, and told him all 
that had happened. When Malik Ayaz arrived at Mandisor, and 
besieged it, Rana Sanka came to the aid of his thdnaddr; and halting 
at a distance of twelve kardhs from Mandisor sent ^the following 

1 One MS. calls him cXUi but the other and the lith. ed. 

omit Firishtah calls him Malik Ashja‘-ul-mulk, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 91) , apparently following the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, calls him Shooja-ool-Moolk, 
Bayley, of course, calls him Shuja’-ul-Mulk. 

2 The name of the place is Mai, ^d Nal in the MSS. and Pal 
in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Jbo Mai; but Col. Briggs calls 
the Raja tlie Ray of Poloh. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does not give the name of the 
Raja, but calls him the Rajah of Bansbalah. Firishtah’s account of the informa¬ 
tion of the intended night attack, and the skirmish with the men who were in 
ambush, agrees word for word with the text. The account in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl is somewhat different. Ugar SSn is not named, but is probably 
included in “some relatives of MSdini Rao”. It is also said that the Musul- 
mans were greatly outnumbered, but they fought bravely and defeated the 
R&jputs (Bayley, p. 272). 

3 The lith. ed. of Firishtah gives the same version of the message as. the 
text; but Col. Briggs says that “there were certain conditions so extravagant, 
that Mullik Eiaz determined to continue the siege The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, 
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message to Malik Ayaz, ''I am sending ambassadors to wait on the 
Sultan; and I shall be enlisted among his adherents. Do you abandon 
the siege.” Malik Ayaz made some polite speeches, which had really 
no meaning, to the messengers; and devoted all his energy to the 
capture of the fort; and carried the mines so far, that it became a 
matter of to-day or to-morrow. 

At this time ^ Sharzah Klian Sharwani came from Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji, and delivered a message to Malik Ayaz, to the effect, that if 
there was any necessity for help and reinforcement, he would at once 
come to render it. Malik Ayaz was delighted, and asked him to come. 
As Sultan Mahmud was bound by ties of gratitude to Muzaffar Shah, 
he came to Mandisor bringing 2 Silahadi Purabia with him. Rana 
Sanka was frightened at the coming of Sultan Mahmud; and sent 
Medini Ray to Silahadi with the following message, “It is right that 
one should favour one’s own community. It is right, therefore, that 
he should not hold himself excused from rendering his duty to his 
community; and at present ^he should exert himself in bringing 
about a treaty of peace”. 

After some days things came to such a pass, that the garrison was 
reduced to the greatest straits. Qawam-ul-mulk advanced his battery 

Bayley, page 273, gives the terms of the message in some detail, but I do not 
find anything extravagant in them. 

1 The name is mentioned only in the Tabaqat and in Firishtah. It is 

Sharzah in the MS. of the Tabaqat, and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the lith. 
ed. of the if i« Sher. The MS. of the Sarwani, but the 

lith. eds. of both the Tabaqat and Firishtah have Sharwani. 

2 The name of Silahadi is written as in both MSS. and in the lith. 

ed. of the fabaqat, but in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is In the Mirat-i- 

Sikandari, Bayley, page 273, he is called “Silahdi, a Tuar Rajput by tribe”, but 
Bayley says in a note that the description of Silahadi’s tribe is only in MS. A, 
and there also doubtful. On an earlier page, I ventured a guess in respect of 
another Silahadi that the name might be a corruption of Salya Deva but it occurs 
to me now that it is more probably a corruption of Siladri, the rocky mountain. 

The Mirat-i-Sikandari tells a different story about Silahadi. It says he 
was coming from Raisin with one himdred thousand horse to have an interview 
with Malik Aiaz, but Medini Ray went and met him on the way, and enticed 
him over to the Rana. 

* Firishtah adds although SilhadI 

made (every) effort, peace could not be effected. 
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and wanted to get into the fort. Malik Ayaz, fearing that the victory 
might be attributed to Qawam-ul-mulk, kept him back that day from 
engaging the enemy. The amirs of Gujrat, hearing of this intention, 
were grieved in their hearts against MaUk Ayaz. Mubariz-ul-mulk 
and some other commanders advanced the next morning to fight 
with Rana Sanka’s troops, without taking his permission. Malik 
Tugklaq Shah Fuladi went and brought them back from the way. 
There was now a discussion among the amirs ; but for fear of the punish¬ 
ment by the Sultan, they could not advance again without the per¬ 
mission of Malik Ayaz. The latter, in spite of the opposition of the 
amirsy made his soldiers ready, and set fire to the mines. When the 
bastion was shattered and fell down, it was found, that the Rajputs 
having become aware of the state of things, had built another wall 
opposite to the bastion. 

The next day emissaries came from Rana Sanka, and said, “The 
Rana says that the slave (i.e., he himself) wants to become enlisted 
among the loyal adherents (of the Sultan), and ^ to send back the 
elephants which he had seized in the invasion of Ahmadnagar, with 
his son, for the service of the Sultan. He did not know what was the 
reason of all this unkindness and harshness on their part”. Malik Ayaz, 
owing to the opposition of Malik Qawam-ul-mulk, gave his consent 
to the proposed peace and began to settle the terms. The other 
amirs refused their consent; and waited upon Sultan Mahmud Khalji, 
and inviting him to carry on the war, determined that they should 
begin the battle on the following Wednesday. A man who was 
present at the assembly waited on Malik Ayaz, and informed him of all 
that has passed. Malik Ayaz sent at man that very moment to wait 
on Sultan Mahmud Khalji; and represented to him that His Majesty 
the Sultan had entrusted the reins of controlling the army in his hands, 
so that he may carry into effect everything in which he saw its welfare; 
and now that he (i.e., Sultan Mahmud) at the instigation and incite¬ 
ment of the amirs oi Gujrat wanted to carry on the war, this slave 
could not agree to that, for there was a great probability, that on 
account of the ill-luck, which always attends on perversity and dissen¬ 
sion, the hand of hope will not reach the skirts of our object. 

1 This was one of the terms of the previous message of K&nS. Sfinkfi, given 
in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl (see note 3, page 314). 
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On the morning of Wednesday, which had been selected for the 
battle, Malik Ayaz moved his camp; and encamped at Khaljipur; and 
after bestowing robes of honour on the emissaries of Rana Sanka, 
1 gave them leave to go back. Sultan Mahmud Khalji also marched 
away in the direction of Mandfi. When Malik Ayaz had the honour 
of waiting on the Sultan at Champanir, 2 he reproved and reprimanded 
him; and gave him permission to go to the port of Dip, so that after 
equipping his retainers, he might return, and wait on the Sultan after 
the rains. It was also settled that after the end of the rains, the 
Sultan in his own august person, should proceed to chastise the 3 Rana. 

Malik Ayaz sent one of his trustworthy men to Rana Sanka and 
gave him this message, ‘‘As friendship has grown up between us, it is 
proper that we should both do everything that may be beneficial and 
advantageous to each other; and as on account of the return of the 
amirs from that country, the noble heart of the Sultan has become 
heavy; and he wishes that the shadow of his conquest should be cast 
over that country, and he should punish the insurgents. This will 
cause much evil to that country. It is right and proper, that he 
should send his son on the wings of peace with tribute and much 
beautiful presents, so that the inhabitants of that country might be 
preserved from the assaults of the Sultan’s wrath. ” Sultan Muzaffar 
came from ChampMr to Ahmadabad in the month of Muharram 
of ^928 A.H., (December, 1521 a.d.), so that he might advance 
towards Chitor, after making the necessary preparations. In the 


^ Firishtah agrees with the text, but the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cam¬ 
bridge History of India say that Malik Ayaz concluded peace with Rana Sanka. 
He could not have done so without the Sultan’s express order; and it appears 
from what happened later that the Sultan intended to carry on the war. Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 93) says, “A suspension of hostilities was accordingly 
agreed on, until communications could be received from the king.” But this is 
not mentioned by Firishtah. 

2 The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 275, says that in consequence of his 
displeasure, the Sultan did not give Malik Aiaz the usual robe of honour at 
his departure. 

3 One MS. has Sanka after Rana, but the other MSS. and the lith. ed. do 
not have it. 

4 The year is 1522 a.d. in the Cambridge History of India, page 321; and 
929 A.H., 1623 A.D. in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 275. 
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course of some days he collected and equipped an army at 
Ahmad§.bad, and encamped at the reservoir of Kankria; and there 
was a 1 delay of three days at this place for the mustering of the troops. 
At this time news came that Rana Sanka had sent his son with much 
tribute to wait on the Sultan; and the son had arrived at the town 
of Mahrasa. After a few days, when he waited on the Sultan, and 
presented the beautiful things (which he had brought), the Sultan 
forgave his father’s offences, and presented to him a princely robe of 
honour; and having 2 cancelled the mustering of the army, he spent 
some days in the neighbourhood of Jhalawar in seeing the country 
and hunting; and then went to Ahmadabad. There he again 2 bes¬ 
towed a robe of honour on the son of the Rana, and bade him farewell. 
After that he himself went to ^ Kaparbhanj. 

In this year Malik Ayaz, who was a support of the empire, bound 
up the goods of existence (i.e., died). Sultan Muzaffar was ^ pained 
and grieved on hearing this news; and conferred his jdgir on his ® eldest 
son. 

In the year 7 930 a.h., 1524 a.d. (the Sultan) rode out from 
Champanir, in order to chastise some rebels and refractory persons; 

1 The word v-Ay delay, is to be found in only one of the MSS., but is not 
in the other or in the lith. ed. I have, however, inserted it as it appears to be 
required. 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have This is so clearly a 

mistake that I have had no hesitation in substituting for I find 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah has the correct word. The text-edition has the reading 
in the MSS. 

3 One MS. has Ihc instead of uAkJ. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. says he went to Sarkhgj; but no other historian mentions 
either Kaparbhanj or SarkhSj. in the text-edition. 

3 Firishtah also says so, but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 276, says, 
When the Sultan heard of Malik AJaz’s death, he said, ‘ The life of Malik Aiaz 
has come to its close. It would have been better, if ho had been killed fighting 
against the Rana, for then he would have been a martyr’.’* 

® The MSS. and the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat have '^)y. but Firishtah 
lith. ed. omits ^)y.. Col. Briggs also has “some” without any qualifying 
adjective; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari has “to his eldest son Ishfik”. 

’ Firishtah agrees almost word for word, but Col. Briggs changes the year 
to 929 A.H., and says, he marched to Champanere and “ caused the town of 
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and halted for some days between the towns of Mahrasa and Harsol. 
He entirely rebuilt the fort of Mahrasa and then returned towards 
Ahmadabad. On the way ^ he heard that the member of the harem 
(of the Sultan), who was most beloved of him, had died. The Sultan 
and the Shahzada grieved sorely; and they went to her grave, and 
performed the mourning rites. After the termination of the period 
of mourning, they came to Ahmadabad, with sorrow-stricken hearts 
and grief-laden minds. ^ The Sultan passed most of his time in 
indulging in his grief. One day, Khudawand Khan, who was dis¬ 
tinguished among the amirs and the vazlrs for his intellect and wisdom, 
waited on the Sultan and represented in clear language the advantage 
and benefit of patience, and freed him from grief and pain. As the 
rainy season had commenced, he induced the Sultan to take a trip to 
Champanir. The Sultan remembered the breezes of Champanir 
and went there. 

One day ‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar Ludi Badshah of 
Dehli represented to the Sultan, that ^ ‘‘Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar, had, owing to his inexperience, drawn his blood-drinking 
sword out of the scabbard; and had put the great amirs to death; and 
those who had escaped the sword had sent repeated letters and peti¬ 
tions, and had asked this slave (i.c., himself) to come. As this/agir had 

Mahrasa to be repaired”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 276, agrees 
generally with the text. The Cambridge History of India does not mention these 
matters at all. 

1 Firishtah copies the T^i^aqat almost verbatim. Col. Briggs and the 
Cambridge History of India do not mention the death. The Mirat-i-Sikandari,. 
Bayley, page 276, says, “On the way his chief wife, Bibi Rani, mother of prince 
Sikandar Khan died”; which would imply that she was travelling with the 
Sultan. The Mirat-i-Sikandari praises her right judgment, her great influence 
in the affairs of the kingdom, her motherly care of high and low, and the singular 
firmness of her judgments. 

2 The Mirat-i-Sikandari says, he fell ill, and after his recovery went to Cham¬ 
panir, or as Bayley calls the place Muhamadabad. It does not mention Khud¬ 
awand Khan’s advice and admonition. 

8 This long-winded and highly metaphorical request is copied by Firishtah. 
‘Alam ]^an was a son of Bahlul Ludi and not of Sikandar Liidi, as stated in 
the text, and he was therfore an uncle of Ibrahim. As stated in the text his 
later career is narrated in the section about Delili. Col. Briggs (vol. IV^ 
p. 95) calls him Julal Khan. 
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attended on Your Majesty for a long time in the hope that by the 
advantage of the attention of this great family he would arrive at 
greatness; now that time has come, that the star of his good 
fortune would ascend from the nadir of defeat, and the image of hope 
ahould shine in the mirror of success, he hopes that the wing of (the 
Sultan’s) generosity and the shadow of his kindness, should be spread 
over the head of this faqlr, so that his ancestral dominion should come 
into his possession”. Sultan Muzaffar sent him back with a detach¬ 
ment of troops and gave him some money. He advanced towards 
Dehli to fight with Sultan Ibrahim. A full account of his adventures 
has been given in the section about Dehli. 

In the year 931 a.h. i (1524 a.d.) the Sultan went through 
Champanir to Idar. On the way Shahzada Bahadur Khan complained 
about his meagre income, and his large expenses, and prayed that his 
allowance may be made equal to that of Shahzada Sikandar Kian. 
The Sultan delayed in fulfilling his expectations on account of certain 
objections, and made a promise for a future consideration. Shahzada 
Bahadur IQian was pained and discouraged at this, and went away 
to Ahmadabad without obtaining the Sultan’s leave. He went from 
there to the country of 2 Mai. The Raja of Mai whose name was 

1 Bay ley (p. 277) gives 1526 as the corresponding year of the Christian 
era, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 96) has 1524, and the Cambridge History of 
India, page 321, has, “late in 1624”. 

2 As regards Mai see note 2, page 314. M. Hidayat Hosain in the text- 
edition has for Jl^. Firishtah lith. ed. does not here give the name of the 
Raja, but calls him the Raja of Mai, but the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives the name 
as Rawal Udi Singh (as Bayley translitarates it) and describes him as Rajah 
of Dungarpur. Bayley, however, says in a note that the Tabakat “calls him the 
R&jah of Pal ” ; and goes on to say that “Pal seems to have been used in those 
days, as a kind of general name given to a congeries of petty hill states, of which 
the rulers were Hindus and probably all or nearly all Rajputs. They seem to 
have included Dungarpur, Bijanagar, Bansbalah and others” (Bayley, page 277). 
Col. Briggs calls the Raja Oody Singh the Raja of Poloh, and the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 321), apparently following the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Udai 
Singh of Dungarpur. The account of the travels of Bahadur Khan as given 
by Firishtah agrees almost word for word with that in the text and by Col. 
Briggs; the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India also agree 
generally, but the last two do not mention the pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
holy Khwajah at Ajmer. 
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Udai Singh considered the arrival of the Shahzada a very great 
blessing; and rendered him services of various kinds. Then when the 
Shahzada went to the country of Chitor, Rana Sanka came forward 
to welcome him; and presented him with articles of every kind as 
tribute. He submitted, “This country belongs to your servants, 
and whatever you order will be obeyed”. The Shahzada out of his 
noble spirit did everything to please him; but after rejecting his 
prayer, proceeded to go on pilgrimage to the tomb, which is the 
resting place of illuminating rays, of his Holiness ^ wajah Mu‘in-ud-din 
Hasan Sanjari, may his soul be sanctified! After performing the 
pilgrimage he proceeded to the country of Miwat, where Hasan Khan 
Miwati advanced some stages, and earned out the rites of hospitality 
and entertainment; and from that place he went towards DehlL 
It so happened that at this time. His Majesty Firdiis Makani, 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar Badshah had come to i Hindustan 
with the desire of conquering the country; and had encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli. Sultan Ibrahim having gained power and 
help from the arrival of Shahzada 2 Bahadur Sian treated him with 
the greatest respect and honour. One day the Shahzada mounted 
his horse, and with some of the Gujrat warriors, went to the battlefield; 
and fought with ^some Maghul soldiers, and both parties exerted 
themselves with great bravery. The Afghan armra who were tho¬ 
roughly disgusted with Sulfan Ibrahim wanted to do away with him ; 
and place ^ Sultan Bahadur on the throne. Sultan Ibrahim hearing 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , but the other MS. has . 

2 The name of the Shahzada is omitted in the text-edition. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have kut the other has 

This is apparently a mistake. The word is in both MSS. after 

but not in the lith. ed.; but I have inserted it. 

The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 278) gives a different version of this, 
according to which Bahadar Khan with some of his own men pursued a party 
of Moghals who were carrying off some of Sultan Ibrahim’s men as prisoners, 
and on coming up with them, slew some of them, and returned with the men 
he had rescued. 

* He is called Sul^n in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., and also in the lith. 
ed. of Firishtah, in this place, though further on, he is again called Sh&hzada. 

21 
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this had treacherous thoughts in his mind; and Shahzada Bahadur 
Khan perceiving this started towards ^ Jaunpur. 

When the news that Bahadur Khan had gone to Dehli, and Firdus 
MakanI Babar B§.dshah had arrived in those parts with the Maghiil 
army reached Sultan Muzaffar, 2 he on account of the separation from 
his son became depressed and sorrowful; and ordered Khudawand 
Khan to send letters and petitions to summon the Shahzada. At 
this time there was a great famine in Gujrat, and the people 
suffered great distress. Sultan Muzaffar, owing to the love which he 
had for the people, 2 began a complete recitation of the great book 
[Quran) and of the six canonical books of Hadis (ai-* The 

great and Holy God taking account of the true and pious intention 
of the Sultan removed the calamity from his people. At the same time, 
the Sultan fell ill, and his illness increased from day to day. One 
day he in great sorrow spoke of Shahzada Bahadur Khan. Someone 
taking advantage of the opportunity informed him that the army 
was divided into ^ two factions. One of them wanted the succession 

1 The Cambridge History of India, page 321, says that he possibly 
selected “this town in response to an invitation received from the local nobles, 
who are said to have offered him the throne”. This is also stated in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari, Bayley, page 279; but it also appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari that 
he was about to go to Jonpur, when he heard of the death of his father, and 
went off to Gujarat. 

2 Bayley, page 279, says that Sultan Muzaffar was exceedingly vexed on 
hearing that Bahadar Khan had gone to Dehli; and then says in a note that 
according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, “he distinctly stated, as his reason that he 
was afraid lest Bahadar Khan by fighting against the Moghals, might involve 
the coimtry of Gujarat in hostilities with'the latter people”. There ia nothing 
like this in the Tabaqat as far as I can see. 

8 I suppose, as a pious act, which would avert the calamity from his people. 
The actual words are ^ cisuAxj , The 

Mirat-i*SikandarI’s account is different. It says, on the authority of the 
TSrlkh-i-Bahadar Shahi, that Sult§n Muzaffar lifted up his hands in prayer to 
God, and said, “ Oh Lord, if for any fault of mine my people are afflicted, take 
me from this world, and leave my people unharmed, and relieve them from this 
drought”. This reminds one of Babar’s act of devoting himself for affecting the 
recovery of Hum& 3 run from his illness. But in this case Sultan Muzaffar offered 
himself up, not for the sake of his dear son, but for relieving the distress of his 
subjects. 

^ One MS. inserts after , 
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of Shahzada Sikandar Khan; while the other was inclined towards 
Latif Khan. Sultan MuzafFar on hearing this said, “Has any news 
come from Shahzada Bahadur Khto?” Intelligent and wise men 
have inferred from this that he wished to make Shahzada Bahadur 
Khan his heir. He then called Sikandar Khan to his presence, and 
gave him some advice in the matter of his brothers and then gave him 
leave to retire. i Then he went to the Jamm sera, and again came 
back outside, and rested for a moment. After a moment he heard the 
call of Friday prayer. He said, “I do not find the strength in me to 
go to the masjid^\ He sent the men who were there to the mosque, 
and said the midday prayer. After he had finished he rested for a 
moment; and then passed away into the mercy of God. The period 
of his reign was fourteen years and nine months. 

An account of Sultan Sikandar, son of SultIn Muzaffar ShIh. 

As the inevitable happened to Sultan Muzaffar, Shahzada Sikandar 
Khan, by the exertions of Tmad-ud-mulk Sultani and IQiudawand 
Khan and Fath Khan, son of Fath Khan, sat on the throne of the 
empire. He sent the body of his father to the town of Sarkhej, and 
performed the rites of mourning. 


1 This is a very simple, and as it appears to me, a very graphic and impressive 
word-picture of the passing away of a good man. Firishtah as usual copies 
the sentences almost word for word, but he adds the day and date, which were 
Friday the 2nd Jamadi-ul-awwal, 932 a.h. Firishtah also says that he died 
in his forty second year, and was a pious Musalman and a good caligraphist. 
That ho always copied the Quran, and as the copies were finished sent them to 
the two sacred places. That many great men from ‘Iran, Turan, Rum and 
‘Arabistan came to Gujrat in his reign, but he gives the name of only one, namely, 
Mulla Mahmud Siawash, who was a great caligraphist and came from Shiraz. 
Col. Briggs gives the 3rd Jumad-ool-Awul, 932, 17th February, 1625, as the date 
of his death, and says he died in his 56th year (vol. IV, p. 97). 

The Mirat-i-Sikandari describes the death scene at somewhat greater length, 
Bay ley, page 281; and it also describes his character, giving many anecdotes, 
extending over many pages. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl says, Bayley, page 281, 
that Sultan Muzaffar died on the 2nd Jumadi-ul-akhir, 932 a.h. (1626 a.d.); 
but places the accession of Sultan Sikandar (page 307) on the 22nd Jum&di-ul- 
5khir, 932 a.h., 7th April, 1626. The Cambridge History of India (p. 322) has 
the 7th April, 1526, as the date of Sultan Muzaffar’s death. 
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On the 3 rd day, ^ at the end of those rites, he proceeded to Cham- 
p^lnir. When he arrived in the town of ^ Batuh, he ^ went on a pil¬ 
grimage to the tombs of the holy men of the place. He heard that 
^ Sh&h Shaikh Jiu, who was one of the descendants of Qu^b ‘Alam 
Shaikh Burhto-ud-din, had said, that the kingdom would pass to 
Shahzada Bahadur Khan; he attributed false speaking to Shah 
Shaikh Jiu; and spoke unseemly words about him. When he arrived 
at Champanir, he showed favour ^ to his own servants, and conferred 
fiefs on them; and did not show any kindness whatever to the amirs 
of his father and grandfather. Owing to this reason all the amirs 
®were sick at heart, and thoroughly vexed, and waited for what 
might appear from the womb of divine providence. ^ Sima ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk Sultani, who was one of the MuzafFar Shahi slaves, and the 
slave of the mother of Sikandar Shah, was very much aggrieved in his 
heart. 


1 The text in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. is as I have got it; but Firishtah 

lith. ed. has )}) • makes better sense. Firishtah 

begins the account of the reign by saying that there were two factions, the larger 
one in favour of Sikandar ^^an, and the smaller in that of Latif il^ian; but as 
Sultan Muzaffar had appointed Sultan Sikandar to be his heir, the great nobles 
took his side; and Latif I^an being unable to assert his claim went away to his 
fief of Sultanpur and Nadarbar. 

2 and in MSS. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted the former in the 
text-edition. 

8 Firishtah agrees; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 307, says that 
“he went away without caring to visit the tombs of the holy men at Batoh”. 

^ The name is and MSS., and 

in two places in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is ; and Col. 

Briggs (vol. IV, p. 98) has Shah Sheikhjee. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 307, has Sh3kh Jiu. 

8 Firishtah explains ^, i.e., who were his servants, 

during the time when he was a Shahzada. 

• The word , which I have inserted in the text, is in one MS.; but 
not in the other MS. or in the lith. ed. 

7 The prefix occurs in both MSS., but not in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. calls him ‘Imad-ul-mulk Habshi; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, 
page 308, calls him, “’ImSd-ul-mulk Khush-kadam, who was a king in his own 
way”, The meaning of the last clause is not clear. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 322, calls him “ Imftd-ul-Mulk Khush Qadam”. 
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Some of those who had been honoured by Sultan Sikandar also 
now began to commit improper acts. The hearts of the soldiers and 
the ra'lyats now became altogether averse (to Sultan Sikandar); 
and they prayed to God for his destruction. One day Sultan Sikandar 
arranged a special darhdr\ and conferred robes of honour, and seventeen 
hundred horses on the amirs and the chief men of the kingdom; but 
as most of these were bestowed on undeserving persons, the people 
applied their energies to the coming of Shahzada Bahadur Khan, and 
hoped for his return. Sultan Sikandar, becoming cognizant of what 
was happening, became anxious and alarmed about his final destiny. 
At this time also he came to know that Shahzada Latif Khan, who was 
in the neighbourhood of Nadarbar and Sultanpur, had thoughts about 
seizing the throne; and was waiting for a suitable opportunity. On 
hearing this news, he conferred the title of Sharzah Khan on i Malik 
Latif Kli an Bariwal; and appointed him to attack and put down Latif 
Khan. ^ Malik Latif Ki^an went to the border of Nadarbar, and came 
to know that Latif Khan was in the 3 hilly country of Munka Baham, 
and the jungle of Chitor. Malik Latif, without waiting at all, entered 
the jungle of Chitor; and the Raja of the jungle relying on (the density) 
of the forest and the roughness of the country, came forward to meet 
him. Malik Latif with a number of noted chieftains was slain in the 
battle; and as the road of retreat was closed, the Rajputs and Icolls 
attacked the army from behind, and slew seventeen hundred men. 


1 He is called Malik Latif Khan Bariwal in the MSS., as well as in the lith. 
ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Malik Latif Khan Baridar. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 99) has Mullik Luteef without any suffix. The Mirat-i-Sikandari also calls 
him Malik Latif, while the Cambridge History of India (p. 322) says that the 
force against Latif Khan was under Sharza Khan. 

2 One MS. omits Khan. 

3 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has 

(JXva. ^ . The other has the same except that it has ^ instead of 
. The lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. 

ed. has ^ ^ jd . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 99) has 

“had gone to Chittoor”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 308, has “had set 
himself up in the hill country of Sultanpur and Nandarbftr with the support of 
Bhim Kajah of Munka”; and the Cambridge History of India, page 322, has 
“he retired into Baglana”. I have adopted the reading in the first MS. 
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The people of Gujrat, considering this defeat to mean an omen of the 
downfall of Sultan Sikandar, awaited further results. Sultan Sikandar 
appointed ^ Qai^ar Khan with a large army for the punishment of 
those wretched people. 

While these things were happening, some of the Muzaffari amirs, 
who were noted for their wickedness, said to Tmad-ul-mulk, “Sultan 
Sikandar wants to put you to death; as there are relations of sincere 
attachments between you and us, we have informed you”. As 
‘Imad-ul-mulk made himself ^ intoxicated with what those men of 
evil destiny told him, (he determined) that by any means that might 
be possible he would remove Sultan Sikandar from the way; and would 
raise one ol the ^ infant sons of Muzaffar Shah on the throne; and 
himself carry on the political and revenue administration of the 
country. One day Sikandar rode out on his horse. ‘ImM-ul-mulk 
completely armed his retainers and followed him with the intention 
of murdering him; but found no opportunity. On the way, some 
persons disclosed the state of things to Sultan Sikandar; but he, in 
his simple-mindedness, said in reply, “The people want that I should 
harass the amirs, and particularly the slaves of Muzaffar Shah. 
Tmad-ul-mulk is one of our heriditary slaves. How should he attempt 
such a wicked act ? ” In spite of what he said, however, he became 
grieved and pained at what he had heard. He told one of his 
intimates and confidants, that it is repeated among the common 
people from time to time that Bahadur Shah is coming from Dehli 
to conquer Gujrat; this becomes the cause of worry to their minds. 

It so happened, that on that very night, he saw in a ^ di'eam His 
Holiness the leader of the wayfarers^ in the path of the faith, Saiyid 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 322, says that the choice of 
Qaisar Khan shows “ either ignorance and folly of the king, or the treachery of 
the nobles, for Qaisar Khan was Latif’s principal adherent”. This may be 
correct, but I have not seen anything anywhere in support of this statement. 

2 The word is in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah who, as 
usual, copies a great deal from the ^pabaqat has the word here instead of 

. 

8 The word is JwJjl, minor sons, and as a matter of fact only Na^ir !^an. 

^ In the account of the dream in the Mirat-i>Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 308), 
Sh&h *Alam and Sh5kh Jlu are the only two mentioned; and Sultan Muzaffar is 
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Jalal Bukhari and Shah ‘Alam and a number of other Shaikhs. Sultan 
MuzafFar was also in attendance on them. Sultan MuzafFar was saying> 
‘‘Son Sikandar rise from the throne”. Shaikh Jiu was also saying, 
“ Rise. It is not your place. BahMur Shah is the heir to the throne ”. 
When he awoke Sultan Sikandar immediately sent for a man, and 
repeated to him what he had seen in the dream. He became very 
agitated on account of the dream; and in order to keep his mind 
occupied, mounted to go and play chaugdn. The fact of the dream 
became known to some people. After a pas or pahar, he went to the 
palace, and had some food, and went to rest. As the amirs, and the 
Sultan’s particular attendants went to their houses, Tmad-ul-mulk 
with some of the men of that group {i.e., those who had told him that 
the Sultan wanted to put him to death) and two of Sultan Muzaffar’s 
slaves and another Hahshl slave went to the palace. This was on the 
19th Sha^ban 932 a.h. (May 30th, o.s. and April 12th n.s., a.d. 
1526). 

Tmad-ul-mulk i said to the men, who were with him, “Look 
at this palace, for it is one of the 2 wonders of the age”. When they 
arrived on the bank of the reservoir, they met Na§rat-ul-mulk and 
Ibrahim, son of Jauhar, who were there. They at once drew their 
swords from the scabbards and rushed towards them. Na^rat-ul- 
mulk and Ibrahim also placed their hands on their swords; but the 
wounds inflicted by them were of no avail, and they were both slain. 
From that place the assassins went to Sultan Sikandar’s bed-chamber. 
Saiyid Tlm-ud-din was seated before the bed, and was keeping 


said to have declared, “Surely it is not fated that Sikandar Khan should descend 
from the throne;” but Shekh Jiu said, “Yes, it is even so”. 

1 The story has a flavour of unreality. The men had surely seen the palace 
before; but Firishtah says the same thing, and he agrees generally as to the 
incidents of the day on which Sultan Sikandar was murdered. Col. Briggs 
(vol. TV, p. 100) gives the name of Baha-ool-Moolk, Dar-ool-Moolk and Seif Khan, 
as the men who accompam'ed Imad-ool-Moolk, besides the two Turkish slaves 
and one Abyssinian; and he says that Sikandar Shah, awakened by the noise 
rushed out to ascertain its cause, when the assassins put him to death. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 311) has a somewhat different account, but I 
need not repeat it here. According to it the Sultan was actually murdered 
by one Bahadur, or Bahadar as Bayley transliterates the name. 

* One MS. inserts after • 
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guard. When suddenly those men rushed in, the Saiyid on seeing 
what was happening, became agitated, but placed his hand on his 
sword and wounded tVo men; but he himself became a martyr. The 
assassins then inflicted two or three wounds on Sultan Sikandar, while 
he was still on the bed. The Sultan, the victim of these attacks, in 
great fear and alarm jumped up from the bed and stood on the 
ground, when one of them smote him with the sword of ^ cruelty, and 
made a martyr of him. His rule lasted for 2 two months and sixteen 
days. 

3 An account of NasIe KhAn entitled SultAn MahmCd, son of 
SultAn Muzaffar. 

As Sultan Sikandar became a martyr, Tmad-ul-mulk in concert 
with Baha’-ul-mulk forthwith brought Na§ir I£han out of the harem, 
and placing him on the throne gave him the title of Sultan Mahmud. 
The amirs of Sultan Sikandar fled (on account of their suspicions and 
fears) in different directions; and their houses were plundered and 
sacked. The martyr Sultan’s body was sent to mauda' Halol, one of 
the dependencies of Champanir, and was deposited in the earth. 
The amirs and the chief men of Gujrat had to come out of necessity 
to offer their congratulations. Tmad-ul-mulk in accordance with 
the customary law gave royal robes of honour to the amirs and the 
great men, and comforted them, and also conferred titles. Titles 


1 The words appear to be and in the MS. The 

second word appears to be > hardship or cruelty. 

2 The MSS. have two months and sixteen days. The lith. ed. has ten 
months. Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention the period, but Col. Briggs has 
three months and seventeen days, from Jumad-ool-Awul 3rd to Shaban 19th. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 317) makes it only one month and sixteen days 
from the 28th Jamadi-ul-akhir to Sha-ban 14th; but Bayley says in a note that 
some MSS. and the Taiikh-i-Alfi make it two months and sixteen days, but it 
appears that, according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari itself, Bayley, page 281, Sultan 
Muzaffar died on the 2nd and not on the 28th Jamadi-ul-akhir, and that Sultan 
Sikandar was assassinated on the 19th Sha’ban; two months and sixteen days 
was the correct period, 

® The heading I adopted is that in both the MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 
yiio , which is quite incorrect. 
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were conferred on one hundred and eighty-one persons, but the 
stipends and emoluments of the amirs were not increased. Most 
people waited for the arrival of Sultan Bahadur; and made every 
effort by sending messages and emissaries to summon him. They 
were angry at the leadership and eminence of Tmad-ul-mulk, who 
had been one of the Sultan’s slaves, and ^ did not lower their heads 
in obedience and submission to him. Kbudawand Khan and Taj 
Khan more specially sought to be ahead of the others in this matter. 
Tmad-ul-mulk, on account of his ancient and recent enmity, attempted 
to injure them. Taj Khan, having put the girdle of endeavour and 
energy on his loins, advanced with a well-equipped army, drawn 
from his own caste and tribesmen, to bring back Sultan Bahadur. 
TmM-ul-mulk in great distress wrote a letter to ^ Nizto-ul-mulk 
Dakini, sent him much money and summoned him to come to the 
boundary of Sultanpur and Nadarbar. He also wrote a letter to the 
3 Raja of Mai, and summoned him to the border of Champanir; and 
the Raja, on account of his being in the vicinity, collected his forces, 
and came to the neighbourhood of Champanir. (Tmad-ul-mulk 
also) owing to his great caution and far-sightedness sent a petition 
to His Majesty Firdus Makani ^ Babar Badshah, to the effect that if 
he would send one of his many powerful armies, he would present the 


1 The whole of the sentence from 3 to is omitted 

from one of the MSS. It is also omitted in the text-edition. 

2 Firishtah says that Nizam-ul-mulk kept the , but passed the time 

with negligence. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 101, 102) has presents consisting of 
jewels and money. Contrary to what is stated in the text and in Firishtah, the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 318, says that, ’Imad-ul-Mulk wrote to Tmad-ul- 
Mulk Ilichpuri to come to Sultanpur and Nadarbar, and wrote to Rana Sanka, 
and conciliated the neighbouring zamlnddrs, and also wrote to Babar. 

3 See note 2, page 314. 

* One MS. has Humayun Badshah here by mistake; but a few lines further 
down it has Babar Badshah. Firishtah’s account of the petition to Babar 
agrees generally with the text, but he says that ‘Iraad-ul-mulk suggested that 
if one of Babar’s army would come to Dip, he (‘Imad-ul-mulk) would present a 
kror of tankas towards the expenses. Col. Briggs explains this by saying that 
it was intended that Babur should send the force down the Indus to land at Diu, 
and he adds that the letter to Babur never reached its destination, having been 
intercepted by the ruler of Dongurpoor (vol. IV, p. 102). 
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fort of Dip, and one kror of tankas in cash towards the expenses of 
His Majesty’s servants. 

The thdnaddr of Dungarpur, having received information that 
Imad-ul-mulk had sent a petition to Babar Badshah, and had asked 
His Majesty to come to Gujrat, sent a letter to Taj Khan and Kbuda- 
wand Khan; and the amirs of Gujrat sent a man to Bahadur Shah 
and summoned him. ^ The messenger sent by the amirs waited upon 
Sultan Bahadur in the neighbourhood; and presented to him their peti¬ 
tion. Sultan Bahadur was sad and grieved at his father’s death, and 
performed the mourning ceremony. He gave Payiiida Khan Afghan, 
who had come from Jaunpur to take him there, permission to go back; 
and although the latter dilated (on the splendour) of the empire of 
the eastern country, and incited him to go there, he turned his face 
towards Ahmadabad. They say, that men came at one and the same 
time from Jaunpur and Gujrat to summon him. He said, he would 
leave the choice to his horse, in whichever direction he would take him. 
The horse started towards Gujrat. When he arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chit or, soldiers arrived one after another from Gujrat; 
and they brought the news of the assassination of Sultan Sikandar, 
and the accession of Na^ir Klian. Sultan Bahadur was pained to 
hear of it, and starting from there encamped at Chitor. There Chand 
Khan and Ibrahim Klian, sons of Sultan Muzaffar, came to him. He 
was pleased and delighted at meeting his brothers. Chand Khan 
took leave of him and remained at Chitor; but Ibrahim Klian chose 
the service of his brother, and accompanied him. In a short time 
after passing Chitor, 2 Udai Singh, Raja of Mai, and some adherents 


1 The account in Firishtah agrees generally with that in the text, only he 
calls Payinda Khan Afghan Pabind Khan, and says he came from the Afghans of 
Jaunpur. He is also clearer about Bahadur’s leaving the choice between Gujrat 
and Jaunpur to his horse. According to him Bahadur said, he would ride out, 
and then let go the reins. As to Chand l^an and Ibrahim Khan, he says 
they were with Rana Sanka, being probably fugitives from Gujrat. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 102) says that Chand Khan and Ibrahim Khan first gave Bahadur 
the news of the assassination of Sultan Sikundur, and he also says clearly that 
they had ^fled to the Rana after that event. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. here calls Udai Singh, Raja of Malpur, but Col. Briggs 
(vol, IV, p, 102) has Raja Oody Sing of Poloh as before. 
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of Sikandar, such as Malik Sarwar and Malik Yusuf and Latif and 
others, came and entered Sultan Bahadur’s service. 

Sultan Bahadur sent Malik Taj Jamal with a farman conveying 
assurances of his favour to Taj Khan and the other amlra; and gave 
them news of his ^ approach. Taj Khan on seeing the letter advanced 
from Danduqa with a great force to join the service of Sultan Bahadur; 
and 2 he bade farewell to Latif Kb an, son of Muzaffar, after giving him a 
sum of money to pay his expenses; (telling him) now that the heir of 
Muzaffar’s and Mahmud’s kingdom had arrived, it was not advisable 
that he should remain there. Latif Kb an with a heart which was 
frying, and with eyes which were shedding tears went as a suppliant 
to Fath Khan who was a cousin (uncle’s son) of Sultan Bahadur. When 
the Sultan arrived at Dungarpur, Khurram Khan and other Khans 
hastened to welcome him; and the amirs and sarddrs of all the provinces 
turned their faces towards him. Tmad-ul-mulk on hearing this 
news, and being deserted by these adherents began to collect troops. 
He began to empty the treasury, and sent a number of men with an 
army ready to fight and fifty elephants, under the command of ‘Add- 
ul-mulk to the town of Mahrasa; so that they might on their arrival 
there, close the roads to the coming and going of the people, and 
^ permit no one to go to Sultan Bahadur. When Sultan Bahadur 
arrived in the town of Mahmudabad, the amirs who had joined Sikan¬ 
dar, and who had fled for fear of their lives, came and obtained the 
honour of the service (of Sultan Bahadur). The men who were with 
‘Add-ul-inulk fled from Mahrasa. On the following morning when 


1 The word iw omitted in one MS. 

2 It would appear that Shahzada Latif J^ian was with Taj Klian, and this 
is stated expressly by Firishtah, as he saysjb iS, Mirat-i'Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 326, says that when Bahadar came to Dungarpur, Taj Khan loft Dhandukah 
to wait upon him. Just then prince Latif Khan arrived at Dhandukah, and 
solicited the help of Taj Khan, offering to place the administration of the 
country to his hands. Taj Khan told him that ho had already promised his 
support to Sult^an Bahadar. 

8 There is a difference in the readings here. One MS. has aS 

^^lkL». The other omits the word Sultan. The lith. ed. has aS 

, I have adopted the first reading, which is also the reading 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but he substitutes Shahzada for Sult^an. 
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the Sultan arrived at Mahrasa, Taj Khan, with the royal umbrella 
and the other insignia of royalty, came and saw the Sultan; and the 
latter with great pomp and power encamped in the city of Nahrwala 
1 Pattan on the 26th of the auspicious month of Ramadan in the year 
932 A.H., August 15th n.s., 1526 a.d. From that place he advanced 
towards Ahmadabad after 2 assuming the insignia of royalty. On 
the 22nd of the month, he performed the pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the great Shaikhs and his royal ancestors; and then entered 
Ahmadabad. 

Tmad-ul-mulk in his agitation and confusion paid a ^ year’s 
wages to the soldiers in advance, and incited them to fight. ^ Sultan 
Bahadur had after three or four days left Ahmadabad with great 
pomp and splendour. During this interval most of the amirs, after 
taking much money from Imad-ul-mulk, joined the Sultan. ^ Baha’- 
ul-mulk and Dawar-ul-mulk who were the actual murderers of Sultan 
Sikandar sought for a disagreement with TmM-ul-mulk, and joined 
the Sultan’s service. The latter, considering it desirable in the cir- 


1 The word Pattan is left out in one MS. 

2 The word is in both MSS., in the lith. ed., and in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. The 26th of Ramadan 932 a.h. corresponds to August 
3rd, 1626 a.d., according to Col. Briggs and August (without any date) 1526 a.d. 
according to Bayley. Col. Briggs’s date is according to the old style. The date 
of the assumption of the royalty would accordingly be 15th of August (n.s.), 
1526 A.D., and the place Nahrwala. The Cambridge History of India, page 
323, gives the 11th July, 1526, and Ahmadabad as the date and place respectively 
of the accession. 

8 One MS. has aJUJo , the other has only aILX , The lith. ed. has 
a)LXj . Firishtah also has , I have, therefore, retained 

the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah adds that Tmad-ul*mulk also sent an 
emissary to ShahzSda Latif Khan, so that he might with the latter’s aid be able 
to fight with Sul^n Bahadur. 

^ This sentence is not in the lith. ed. but is in both MSS. There is, however, 
a slight difference between the two readings. One MS. has while 

the other has jl. I think the latter is correct. It appears from 

Firishtah that he went from AhmAdabad to Muhammadabad; and jJ means 
leaving and not entering. 

5 Baha-ool-Moolk and Dar-ool-Mooik were mentioned by Col. Briggs as two 
of the men who attacked and killed Sikandar Shah. See note 1, page 327. 
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cumstances of the time, tried to please them, and endeavoured to 
comfort (their?) hearts. The period of the rule of Sultan Mahmud 
Na§ir Khan did not exceed four months. 

1 An account of the accession of SultIn BahAdur ShIh. 

As the day of ^ the Td-i-Ramadm of the year 932 a.h. was accord¬ 
ing to the selection of astrologers fixed as the time of the accession of 
Sultan Bahadur he sat on the throne of his great ancestors (on that 
day) by the exertions of the amirs and the great men of the country, 
and raised the standard of empire. The rites of making offerings of 
loyalty, and of wave offering were carried out; and (the hearts) of the 
amirs and of the great ^ men and of the commanders of the army 
were gladdened by increases in their stipends, and by addition to 
their titles, and by grants of money and horses and robes of honour. 

In the beginning of Shawwal he moved from that place, and ad¬ 
vanced towards Champanir. At the first stage of the journey Mu'azm 
Khan with a number of other respected leaders hastened to wait on 
him, and received favours and kindness. When he started from that 
station, on the way he ^ conferred the title of Shams-ul-mulk on Nuh 

1 The heading I have in the text is the heading in both the MSS., with this 
difference that one has Shah at the end, while the other omits it. The heading 
in the lith. ed. isy'd . This is more like the 
heading of other reigns. 

2 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 327, Bahadur Shah 
assumed the royal insignia at NahrwMah on the 25th Ramazan, 932 a.h., 
August 1526; and the formal accession took place at Ahmadabad. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 103) says, he was formally crowned at Nehrwala Puttun on the 26th 
Rumzan, 932 a.h., August 3rd, 1526 a.h. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 323, says he ascended the throne on July the 11 th, 1526, at Ahmadabad. 

8 The words j are not to be found in one MS. 

^ There is a difference of readings here. One MS. has the reading I have 
accepted. The other MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ ^ ^ c-CLo ^ ^ y 

dh UkL iJJJ) I; cXlJt . Apparently there is some mistake, for 

one title could hardly be conferred on two persons. I have consulted Firishtah 
and the MirAt-i-Sikandarl, but have not received any help from either. There 
is no mention of the fact in either. Firishtah after mentioning the arrival of 
Mui^affar !^&n goes on to say that the viy b river Batrak was in such flood, etc. 
The Mir&t-i-Sikandaii, Bayley, page 331, at once takes Sultan Bahadar to the 
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hin Yusuf-ul-mulk; and when news came that the river of Batrak 
was in such flood, that it was critical to cross it, Sultan Bahadur 
halted at the town of ^ Sahvunj; and left Taj Kdian on the bank of the 
river, that he might send the army over in different bodies one after 
another. The next day a number of the amirs of Champamr, who had 
taken their 2 salaries from the treasury, came and joined him. Sultan 
Bahadur owing to the nobility of his spirit made a present of that 
3 money to them. When Sultan Bahadur arrived at the bank of the 
river Mahindri, at the fort of Khanpur, his army commenced to cross 
over. 

Tmad-ul-mulk sent men towards Baroda and in other directions, 
so that they might raise the dust of rebellion and keep the Sultan 
occupied with it. But the latter rapidly crossed the river, and advanced 
towards Champamr. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
city, Dia’-ul-mulk, son of Nagir Khan, ^ came and saw him. The 

Mahindri, Bay ley in a note on that page says that the Tabakat-i-Akbari is 
rather fuller at this place, and makes a quotation from it; but the grant of the 
title on Nuh hin Yusuf-ul-mulk or on Husain hin Saif-ul-mulk is not mentioned 
in it. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 105) does not mention the Batrak, but says that 
Bahadur Shah was compelled to halt at the Saburmutty on account of the heavy 
rain, from which one might infer that the Batrak is probably another name of the 
Saburmutty. Bayley in the quotation from the Tabakat calls it the Watrak. 

1 The name is written as in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

8 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is in the 

other MS. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have not before this seen the 
word in respect of the stipends of arhlra and soldiers. The word ordi¬ 

narily in use is . It is not clear in what way the amlra had taken the 
mahldna or mdU but it may be inferred from what he says in the next sentence, 
that there was something reprehensible or wrong about it. 

3 The lith. ed. adds y, but neither the MSS. nor the corres- 

ponding sentence in Firishtah have those or any similar words. 

* One MS. has . The other has jb , The 

word has evidently been misplaced from before to after jb , and 

has been written . The lith. ed. has only . The account given in the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 331) is different. It does not mention t)ia-ul-mulk 
at all, but says the Sultftn crossed the river with four hundred horsemen and some 
elephants, before the rest of the army; and sent Taj !^an with three hundred 
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Sultan told him, “Go in advance, and convey this order to your 
father, that he should surround the house of ‘Imad-ul-mulk and seize 
him’\ He also sent Taj Khan very quickly with some other Khans 
to attack Tmad-ul-mulk; and he also himself mounted to follow him. 
Taj Bian went with great quickness, and surrounded Tmad-ul-mulk’s 
house. The.latter threw himself from the wall of the house, and took 
shelter in the house of Shah Jiu Sadiqi. His house was pillaged and 
his sons taken prisoner. It so happened that Sultto Bahadur ^ crossed 
in front of the house of Khudawand Khan. The latter came out of 
his house, and rendered homage. After that his slaves 2 seized 
Tmad-ul-mulk, and brought him before the Sultan. The latter 
3 ordered that Tmad-ul-mulk and Saif-ud-din and the other murderers 
of Sultan Sikandar should be hanged. The title of Tmad-ul-mulk 
was conferred on Rafi‘-ul-mulk, son of Malik Tuakil, who was one of 
the Muzaflfar Shahi slaves; and he was made the ^Arid-i-Mumdlik 
(the hedi^A-munshl of the kingdom). 

4 ‘Add-ul-mulk fled from Baroda, but on the way the kolis plun¬ 
dered all his equipage and things. Sultan Bahadur appointed Sham- 
sher-ul-mulk to seize ‘Add-ul-mulk; and he appointed Nizam-ul- 
mulk to attack Muhafiz Khan. The rebels fled and sought the protec- 


horsemen in advance to seize ’Imad-ul-Mulk. Of course the f^haqat also says 
that Taj Khan was sent later to attack Tmad-ul-mulk. 

1 One MS. has , which I think would be better; but as the other MS., 

the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah all have , I have retained it. 

2 It appears from Firishtah that he was seized in the house of 

who, according to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 332, was not the 
man that had cursed Sultan Sikandar, but was the head keeper of the dlw&n. 

3 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 105) says that Imad-ool-Moolk’s son was also exe¬ 

cuted, but this does not appear anywhere else. The actual words about the mode 
of punishment in Firishtah are 13^ . As regards 

Tmad-ul-mulk, however, Mir Abu Turab says, on page 3 of his Tarikh-i-Gujarat, 
that ;•> > i.e., in the 

plain of the darbdr, in the bazar his skin was flayed, while he was still living, 
from his head to the nails of his toes. 

♦ Firishtah lith. ed. agrees generally with the text; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 106) *says that the fugitives “sought rofuge with Oody Sing, Baja of Poloh”, 
This partly agrees with the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, which says that ’Azd-ul-mulk 
and Muhafiz Khan fled to the hill coimtry of Pal, Bayley, page 333. 
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tion of Ray Singh; and the troops sent against them i returned after 
plundering their goods and chattels. After two or three days news 
was brought that 2 the son of ‘Arz-ul-mulk and Shah Jiu Sadiqi and 
a number of the murderers of Sikandar Shah had been slain in the 
house of Qadr Khan. 3 Baha’-ul-mulk taking advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity fled from Champanir. On the way, the shafina (police super¬ 
intendent) of Dehi seized him, and brought him before the Sultan. 
As he had inflicted a wound on Sultan Sikandar, and the wound which 
4 ‘Ilm-ud-din had inflicted on him was still fresh (i.e., unhealed), 
Sultan Bahadur ordered that he should be flayed, and then hanged. 
The three other men, who were among the murderers of Sultan 
Sikandar, were all (to use the quaint phraseology of the original) 
placed at the mouth of the-cannon and sent into the air, or as one 
would say in ordinary language blown up at the mouths of cannon. 
In short, in a little while, all the murderers of Sultan Sikandar were 
put to death with great torture. 

It so happened that on the day on which Sultan Bahadur entered 
Champanir, Latif JQian, son of Muzaffar Shah, at the instigation of 
(some) amirs, also came to the city and for some days remained con¬ 
cealed there. Qai§ar Khan and Alf Khan and some other amirs sent 
a message to ® Latif Sban that it was not fitting that he should remain 
there any longer; and he should in any case ® conceal himself in some 
other comer. He became hopeless and scratching the ^ back of his 

1 One MS. has instead of , 

2 The MSS. have what I have got in the text. The lith. ed. agrees, with 

this difference that it has wXUt instead of • The 

lith. ed. of Firishtah has . This appears to be correct. No 

person of the name of vjy is mentioned anywhere else. 

8 He was one of the murderers of Sultan Sikandar, whose services Sultan 
Bahadur had at first thought it advisable to accept, but who, now according to 
Firishtah, became doubtful of his safety and fied. See also note 5, page 332. 

^ One MS. has . 

6 One MS. omits the !^an after Latif. 

« The words are in one MS. and in the lith. ed. They are 

in the other MS. I have accepted the latter, as it is more correct gramma¬ 
tically. 

7 The word is not to be found in one MS. and in the lith. ed,; but is 
in the other MS., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. have retained it, as 
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head, i went to the country of Mai. The Raja of Mai did not show 
any favour to him. ‘Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz Khan then joined 
him, and they went from there to ^Miinka; and there they passed 
the time in wandering, about in the hilly country. 

In short, Sultan Bahadur now commenced to attend to the welfare 
of the ra'lyats and of the soldiery; and made all the people, and all 
sections of the community participators in his boundless largesses. 
He increased the stipends of the soldiers generally by ^ ten-twenties 
and ten-forties; and gave them one year’s wages, and made them 
contented and thankful. He also gave to the faqlrs, who lived round 
the tombs in Sarkhej and Batuh and Rasulabad happy by giving 
them stipends and allowances. 


it is the back of the head that one scratches when in a quandary. 
appears to be a Persian idiom. 

1 Firishtah lith. ed, says that Latif lOian went to the country of Mai, but 
does not say what happened to him there, or whether he afterwards joined 
* Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz ^an. Col. Briggs says he went to Poloh. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 333) does not appear to mention the fact that Latif 
l^an came to Champanir, and remained concealed there, but says ’Azd-ul-mulk 
and Muhafiz Khan hed to the country of Pal, and joined Latif Khan. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 323, says he fled to Palanpur. 

2 The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. The lith. ed. of Firish¬ 
tah has . Col. Briggs says, vol. IV, page 106, that Azd-ool-Mulk and 
Mohafiz Khan fled to Mutwar, and in a note on the same page he gives the 
boundaries of Mutwar as between the Nerbudda and Tapty rivers, N. and S., and 
Little Oodipoor and Choly Maheswur, E. and W. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does 
not give the name of the place, but Bayley in a note on page 334, in which he 
refers to the Tabakat, says that Latif Khan fled to the hill country of Bonga. 

® The meaning is not quite clear; it apparently means doubled and quadru¬ 
pled, but this is not likely. Firishtah lith. ed. inserts a between 

and . This would be 300 per cent. None of the translations refers to 

this. The Mirat-i-SikandarJ, Bayley, page 333, says that “The Sultan now opened 
the hand of bounty, and like a cloud rained down gold and jewels and allowances 
and favours all round”; but there is no mention of the proportion by whicl^the 
wages of the soldiers were increased. It appears from page 334, howev^er, in 
connection with the allowances to Ghazi Khan that does mean twofold, 

and consequently and also mean threefold and fourfold. 

22 
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1 And as at that time, the fort of Champanir was the capital 
of Gujrat, and the Sultans ascended the throne there, he on the 15th 
of Ebi-qa‘dah, at the moment chosen by the astrologers, adorned and 
decorated a jewelled throne, inlaid with gems, in the manner of the 
old Sultans near the eastern darhdr, and on the date previously 
mentioned, which was in the year 932 a.h., he placed the crown on 
his head, and according to the custom of his ancestors, sat on the 
throne. The great men and the Shai^s and the amirs and the Khans 
spoke words of congratulations, and carried out the ceremonies of 
making loyal offerings and wave offerings. On that day, a thousand 
persons had the distinction of robes of honour being conferred on 
them; and a number of people were honoured by the grant of titles. 
2 Ghazi Khan was then appointed to the government of Nadarbar 
and Sultanpur; and although his allowances had been increased by 
ten-twenty (i.e., double) at the accession at Ahmadabad, it was again 
doubled now. 

At this time ^ news came that Latif Khan had, at the instigation 
of *Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz Kbto, gone to the hills of ^ Awas in 
the vicinity of Sultanpur and Nadarbar, with the intention of creating 
a disturbance and raising a revolt. Sultan Bahadur ordered that an 
army should be sent, which would in co-operation with Qhazi Khan 
crush and destroy him. ^ At this time, the date of the accession on 

1 This second coronation is mentioned by Firishtah lith. ed. and very briefly 
by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 106). The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 334) also 
mentions it briefly after mentioning the famine. 

* It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 334, that the Sultan 
ordered Taj Khan to command the army against Latif Khan and his adherents; 
but Taj Khan represented that Ghazi Khdia son of Ahmad Khan was the, best 
man for the work, and the latter was then appointed to the atihah of Nandarbar. 

* According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 333, the famine occurred 
before the receipt of the news of Latif Khan's revolt, and the appointment of 
Ghazi Edian, or at least the famine is mentioned there before the revolt. 

* The place is so named in the MSS., in the lith. ed., and in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 106) calls it the Ahwas hills. They do 
not appear to be mentioned in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. * 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. have the text as I have it, but in the corres¬ 
ponding passage of Firishtah there is the word before, and the word 
after the word • This is, I think, a better reading. The date of the 
accession on the 'Id-ul-^ktha was the anniversary of the accession at Al^matlAbad 
which took place on that day. 
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the ^Id-ud-dulj^a arrived. On this day the Sultan arranged a grand 
festive assembly, and again bestowed on many of the amirs robes and 
belts and daggers and swords, and in this way made them pleased 
with him. 

It so happened, that at this time a famine took place, and (the 
Sultan) ordered Hushiyar-ul-mulk, who was the treasurer, to attend 
at his stirrups, so that at the time when he was riding, he should 
give a 1 Muzaffarl to everyone who should ask for help. The Sultan 
rode out every day twice to play chaugdn] and in every city many 
alms houses were established for faqlrs and poor people; and the 
Sultan 2 endeavoured with all his energy to ameliorate the condition 
of the ra'lyats] so that in a short time a new grandeur and splendour 
appeared in the country of Gujrat. 

A considerable time had not yet elapsed, when the men, who had 
been creating disturbances, began to move again. Shuja^-ul-mulk 
fled and joined Latif Khan, and Qaisar Khan who was one of the great 
amirs of Muzaffar Shah sent a number of his retainers with him. As 
Qaigar Khan and ^ Ulugh Khan had been in agreement with Tma<i- 
ul-mulk in the matter of the murder of Sultan Sikandar, and were 
afraid of suffering the punishments for their acts, they did not abandon 
their hostile attitude. The loyal amirs having come to know of this 
informed the Sultan. ^ The latter sent Ulug^ Khan with a welt 

1 The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 333, says, “a gold ashrafi”. The 
Sultan’s riding out to play chaugdn is mentioned in this connection, I suppose, 
to indicate that the Muzaffarls were given away on these occasions. 

2 The wording in the MS. and in the lith. ed. which is 

jy.f appears to be defective. Either there should be the 
preposition Aj before , or the words should be omitted. These 

words are omitted in the corresponding sentence in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

3 One MS. and Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. Briggs and the Mirat-i*Sikandari 

have , so I have taken that name, though the other MS. and the lith. 

ed. have 

^ There is apparently some misstatement in the sequence of events. 
Apparently Ulugh Khan had already been sent in command of the army sent 
against Latif ^an, when the loyal amlra made the representation in the matter; 
but the difficulty is that it is said that Qaisar ]^an and Ulugh ^lan were put 
into prison. Probably Ulugh Khan was recalled, or he had not started, although 
the troops he was to command had. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 335, 
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equipped army against Latif Klian. Some of the loyal adherents of 
the Sultan represented to him, that as Qaisar Klian and Ulugh Khan 
had combined with ‘Imad-ul-mulk in the murder of Sultan Sikandar, 
and now they were again awakening the rebellion, which had fallen 
asleep, by sending letters, etc., it was not right that they should be in 
that neighbourhood. The Sultan was considering this matter, when 
news came to Taj Khan, that Ulugh Klian and Qaisar Klian had sum¬ 
moned Latif Khan to Nadot by a road which was not well known and 
they were about to join him. Taj Khto reported all this to the Sultan 
in private, and took an oath on the word of God (i.e., the Quran) 
that there was no untruth in what he was saying. The next day, 
when the amirs, according to daily custom, came to salute (the Sultan), 
Qaisar Khan and Ulugh Khan were put into prison. ^ Dawar-ul-mulk, 
who had escaped by means of an excuse, was arrested. Dia’-ul-mulk 
and Khwajah Babu who were suspected of associating with the conspi¬ 
rators were also imprisoned; they were brought into the public audience 
hall, with their heads uncovered and their hands bound. The men 
of the city assembled in multitudes and plundered their houses. Dia*- 
ul-mulk placed a robe round his neck, and made humble supplication; 
and Babu agreed to pay ^ fifty lakhs of tankas as the ransom of blood. 
Sultan Bahadur gave up the idea of putting them to death and ordered 
them to be released. His kingdom was now purified from the weeds 
of disturbance and rebellion. 

In the beginning of the year 933 a.h., 1527 a.d., a body of 
silaljddrs (troopers), whose numbers reached ^ ten thousand, made a 

says that Kaisar Khan and ’Ulugh Khan and Dawar-ul-Mulk were all ordered 
to be beheaded. Bay ley in a note says that Firishtah says that ’Ulugh Khan’s 
innocence was established. Firishtah nowhere, as far as I can see, says so. 
Like the author of the Tabaqat Firishtah only says that Qaisar l^an and 
Ulugji ^an were put into prison, but does not say anything about what 
happened to them later. 

1 The name is written as and in the MS., and 

in the lith. ed. 

2 One MS. has here by mistake helpless, as an adjective to Babu 

instead of •Isdj fifty. 

* The number is ten thousand in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. But 
Firishtah lith. ed. has two thousand. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 107) makes it a 
large party headed by nearly two thousand officers. According to Firishtah they 
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complaint on a Friday, that they had not received their allowances, 
and did not allow the Khutha to be read. Sultan Bahadur excused 
the offence on account of his innate forbearance, and ordered the 
payment of their allowances. These men had intended to go to Latif 
Khan, and they had also instigated others to do so. 

At this time a petition came from Ghazi Khan to the effect that 
“Latif Klian has come to Sulfanpiir with a large force and has raised 
the standard of hostility. I went and met him, and after the battle, 

‘Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz Khan fled, and Ray Bhim with his brothers 
fell on the battlefield, and Latif Klian was wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner”. Sultan BahMur immediately on hearing this news, sent 
Muhib-ul-mulk, and a body of other amirs, so that they might properly 
and kindly attend to the condition of Latif Khan, and bring him to his 
presence, after placing ointments on his wounds ; but as he was mor¬ 
tally wounded he died on the way. He was buried in the village of 
Hal5l, one of the dependencies of Champanir, by the side of Sultan 
Sikandar. In the course of the same year i Na§ir Khan, who had 
received the title of Sultan Mahmud also died. The Sultan appointed 
a number of beadsmen ( j ) at his brothers’ tombs, and ordered 

the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food there. 

In the same year, also, news came that ^ Ray Singh, Raja of 
Mai on hearing of the execution of Qai^ar Khan, sought an opportunity 


made their complaint in the Jama* Masjid, and this is also indicated by the fact 
mentioned in the text, that they prevented the reader of the public prayers to 
read them, Firiahtah also does not attribute the act of the Sultan to his 
forbearance, but says he knew they intended to go over to Latif Khan; and 
therefore ordered their allowances to be paid, as a matter of policy. Their 
intention of going over to Latif Khan is also mentioned in the text. 

1 This was a young king who was placed on the throne by ‘Tmad-iil-mulk 
after the murder of Sultan Sikandar. The Cambridge History of India, 
page .323, says that he was secretly put to death, but I do not know the authority 
on which this statement is made. Neither the fabaqat nor Firishtah nor the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari says so, though it is quite possible that the yoimg prince was 
secretly murdered, 

2 The reason of the hostility of Ray Singh on hearing the news of the 
execution of Qaisar Khan, and of his invading the Sultan’s dominion, and of 
sacking the town of Dahiid is not at all clear, nor is it clear why Ray Singh should 
have seized a lot of the properties of Pla’-ul-mulk, the son of Qaisar Klian. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 323, says that it was the murder of the 
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and sacked the town of ^Dahud, and much property belonging to 
Dia’-ul-mulk, son of Qaisar Khan fell into his hands. The Sultan on 
hearing this news became anxious, and wanted to advance in person- 
Taj IQian, however, submitted to him, that at the beginning of a 
reign, many occurrences like this take place, and His Majesty should 
not at all allow any distress or pain to lodge in his heart. If this 
slave is commanded to undertake this service, he would with the divine 
favour and the auspiciousness of His Majesty’s attention, chastise that 
turbulent man, the Raja of Mai, as he deserves. The Sultan immediate¬ 
ly conferred a robe of honour on him, and sent one lakh of horsemen 
with him for the punishment of Ray Singh, the Raja of Mai. Taj Khan 


child Mahmud IT, that alienated Udai Singh of Palanpur, or, as he is des¬ 
cribed in the text and in Firishtah, of Ray Singh, Raja of Mai. But it is not clear 
why this Hindu chief should have taken the murder of the young Musalman prince 
so much to heart as to put his country into such danger by raiding the territory 
of the powerful Sultan of Gujrat. The text both of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah 
make it clear that it was on hearing of the execution of Qaisar I^an, , 

that he sought an opportunity and sacked Dahud. Tn respect of Nasir Khan 
both the Tabaqat and Firishtah had used the word, , death. So that when 
they speak of the > the name cannot be a mistake for 

. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 335, does not directly connect 
the raid by Rai Singh of Pal, as he is called there, either with the execution of 
Kaisar Khan or the death of Nasir Khan but it connects it indirectly with the 
former, and not in any way with the latter. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does not 
mention the fact of the property of Zia-ul-mulk being taken in the text, but 
Bayley in a note on page 336 quoting fn^m the Tabakat says that Rai Singh 
“made his attack on hearing of the executioapf Kaisar Khan, apparently because 
he supposed that that showed disunion in Bahadar Shah’s camp”. This is not 
a very cogent reason, but T mention it for what it is worth. Later on in the same 
note Bayley calls Zia-ul-mulk, the son of Nasir IChan; and that Rai Singh’s son 
afterwards came in and submitted and was honoured with a dress {^iVat). Both 
these statements appear to me to be incorrect. The Tabaqat and Firishtah both 
calls pia-ul mulk, the son of Qaisar l^an. There is no Nasir IQian mentioned 
anywhere, about this time except the young prince, who certainly had no sons. 
As to the visit of Ray Singh’s son to the Sultan, it will be seen from the text 
that it was Rana Sanka’s son and not Ray Singh’s, who came and paid a visit 
to the Sul^&n. The lith. ed. of the T^baqiit, however, says that it was Ray 
Singh’s son. Probably Bayley had some MS. before him, that also said so. 

1 in the text. 
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1 invaded the country of Mai and began to devastate it. Ray Singh 
then, with great humility and distress, submitted a petition for the 
pardon of his offences, through the intervention of Sharf-ul-mulk 
who was one of Sultan Muzaffar’s amirs. It did not, however, meet 
with acceptance; and Taj Khan penetrated into the country and 
stretched his hands to plunder and ravage it; and did not leave any¬ 
thing undone in devastating it. Ray Singh chose a difficult position, 
and prepared to fight there, and Taj Khan standing firm and strong 
met him. A large number of active and strong men were killed on 
the side of Ray Singh, and 2 only one man was killed on the side of 
the Musalmans. Taj Khan remained one month in the country of 
Mai, after which he hastened to the service of the Sul fan. 

In the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal of the same year, Sulfan Bahadur 
left his capital with the object of hunting. At this time a number 
of the ra'lyats of Kanbayet came, and made complaint of the acts 
of the officer in-charge of the town. The Sulfan sent Taj KJian to 
arrange the affairs of that neighbourhood; and issued an order for the 
dismissal of the ddrdgiAa of Kanbayet. When he arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Champanir, the son of Rana Sanka came to render homage, 
and after staying there for some days, and after being made happy 
by favours and kindness, received permission to leave. 

In the year 934 a.h., 1528 a.d., the Sultan cast the shadow of 
conquest over the countries of Idar and Bakar, and having in a short 
time conquered those countries, returned to Champanir. He then 
went with a small retinue to rebuild the fort of Bahroj, and after 

1 There is a little difference in the readings. One MS. has 

having invaded the country began to devastate it. The 
other has only , i.c., invaded the country. The lith. ed. has I have 

adopted the first reading as it gives reason for Ray Singh’s humility. Firishtah 
also has the same reading. 

2 This is somewhat curious, but Firishtah also saysjf ^ 

(Jlflj jSb , ?.e., of the Musalmans more than one man was not killed. 

Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 108) also says the same thing, but he describes it as a 
remarkable fact; and he says only one man of Taj Khan’s army is said to have 
fallen. The Mirat-i-Sikandari also says the same thing, and says that the man 
who was killed was named Muhamad Hasan (Bayley, p. 336). M. Hidayat 
Hosain has adopted ^ c-Cj in the text-edition. 
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finishing his work there, went to Kanbayet. One day, when he was 
amusing himself on the coast, a ship happened to arrive from the port 
Dip. The men, who came in it, reported, that a ship belonging to the 
firangls had been cast ashore by the wind. Qawam-ul-mulk had 
seized the property on board the ship, and was ^ causing the firangls 
the hardship of being made slaves. On hearing this news after breaking 
his 2 fast the Sultan travelled to Dip by road. Qawam-ul-mulk 
hastened to meet him, and produced the firangls before him. He 
invited them to accept Islam, and having made a large number of 
them Musalmans, raised the standard of return. 

In the same year ^ a letter came from ‘5dil Khan, governor of 
Asir, who was a nephew (sister’s son) of Sultan Bahadur, the purport 


1 The meaning of the words which are in the MSS. 

(though the word J‘^ is written as in one of them) is not quite clear, but 
I suppose my translation is correct. Firishtah has the word instead of 
J<Xj . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 109) says the crew had been made prisoners. 

2 The word is in both MSS. and jn the lith. ed. Firishtah says 
the Sultan became very pleased on hearing the news, and agrees generally 
as to the facts of the incidents; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 109) says in the 
text that all the Europeans taken on this occasion were circumcised, and became 
Mahomedans; hut in a note he says that “The Portuguese historian states that 
they resisted being converted and were eventually released. James de Mesquita 
was the name of the officer; and his whole crew consisted of only sixteen men 
in a boat. It is certain that James de Mesquita was with Bahadur Shah after¬ 
wards, at the siege of Chittoor, and was employed by him as his envoy to Nuno 
de Cunha in the year that Bahadur Shah lost his life”. This incident does not 
appear to be mentioned in either the Mirat-i-Sikandari or the Cambridge History 
of India. 

3 The tenor of the letter is rather vague and disjointed. Firishtah lith. 

ed. agrees generally but the names of the party are somewhat different. ‘Adil 
IQian is called Miran Muhammad Shah, Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri Burhan Ni?am 
Shah BahrT, Barld Bldarl Qasim Barid and ‘Imad'ul-mulk, ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad 
Shah; and instead of the three hundred elephants mentioned in the Tabaqat, 
Firishtah says some elephants, , were caryed away as plunder. 

Col. Briggs’s account is similar to Firishtah; but he calls Miran Muhammad Shah 
“MeeranMahomed Khan”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 340, generally 
agrees; but says that the confederacy against ’Imad-ul-Mulk GawSli or Miran 
Muhammad Khan consisted of besides Nizam-ul-Mulk and Barid, Khudawand 
Khan Pathirl, and ’Ain-ul-Mulk and others; but it says nothing of the looting 
of the elephants and the taking of the fort of Mahur; but Bayley mentions them 
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of which was this, “ As ‘ Imad-ul-mulk Kawili had prayed with humility 
for help from this faqlr, and Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri and i Malik Barid 
of Bidar had forcibly entered into the country Kawil, the faqlr went 
to help and reinforce ‘Imad-ul-mulk; and a great battle took place. 
The faqlr drove away the men in front of him. Nizam-ul-mulk 
Bahri, who was in ambush, attacked and defeated ‘ImM-ul-mulk; 
and carried away as plunder three hundred elephants belonging to 
the faqlr. The faqlr has ^ now come, relying on the generosity of 
Your Majesty. Whatever noble order is issued by you will be entirely 
for the welfare all; and he (I suppose, Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri) has 
violently taken possession, of the fort of ^ Mahur, which is the greatest 
fort in Kawil.” An order was issued to the following effect, ^T^ast 
year a petition came from Tmad-ul-mulk, and Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk, 
the governor of Nahrwala, in accordance with orders, went and ami¬ 
cably settled the matter between the parties. Now that this violence 
has been perpetrated by Nizam-ul-mulk; therefore in accordance with 
the saying—the offender is a tyrant—he is the tyrant and Tmad-ul- 
mulk the victim of his oppression; and it is a duty incumbent on the 
energy of all merciful people to help the oppressed.” In the month 
of Muharram in the year 935 a.h., September, 1528 a.d., the Sultan 
advanced with an immense army with the object of conquering the 
Deccan, and encamped in the town of Baroda; and a long time elapsed 
there for the mustering of the troops. 

4 About the middle of that year 935 a.h., 1529 a.d., Jam 
Firuz, the ruler of Thatha, had to leave his country owing to the 
growing power of the Arghuns, and came and joined Sultan Bahadur. 


in a foot-note. The account of the Cambridge History of India, page .324, 
is somewhat similar; but it says in addition, that the cause of the quarrel was 
the possession of the town and district of Pathrl on the Godavari, which belonged 
to the ruler of Berar by right but were coveted and had been annexed by that 
of Ahmadnagar (’Ala-ud-din *Imad Shah). 

1 in the text-edition. 

2 The word is in one MS., but in the other and in the lith. cd. 

2 The word is in one MS. 

4 Firishtah’s account agrees, but he does not name the Arghuns, but 
substitutes Maghuls. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 110) calls them Arghoons. 
Mirat-i-Sikandari docs not mention the allowance of twelve lakhs of tankas. 
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The latter showed kindness to him, and fixed a stipend of twelve 
lakhs of tankas for his personal i expenses; and promised that, “God 
willing I shall give you your hereditary dominion after recovering it 
from the Maghuls”. 

As the fame of the grandeur of Bahadur Shah, and the report 
of his imperial gifts spread in the inhabited fourth part of the world, 
the Rays from near and far turned their faces to his threshold, which 
was a seat of prosperity. The ^ nephew of the Raja of Gwaliar with 
a body of Purabla Rajputs came, and were enlisted among his special 
attendants. ^ Bahrun, son of Prithi Raj, nephew of Rana Sanka, also 
came with some notable Rajputs, and entered his service. Some 
Dakini sarddrs also came and attained to the good fortune of an 
audience (of the Sultan). All of them, in accordance with their 
status and position, obtained a share in his favours and gifts. 

As a long time elapsed (in the Sultan’s) residence in Champanir, 
Tmad-ul-mulk sent his son Ja‘far Jllian to wait on the Sultan, 
and represented that, owing to his arrogance and pride, Nizto-ul- 
mulk Bahri had no inclination towards a treaty of peace. If the 
Sultan would once advance into the Deccan, the object of this slave 
would be attained. The Sultan granted his prayer, and decided to 
invade the Deccan. About this time, Ja‘far Khan submitted, that 
if the Sultan permitted, he would like to go and see the city of Ahmad- 
abad and the country of Kanbayet; and would soon come back to 
attend on the Sultan. His prayer was allowed, and he had arrived in 
Kanbayet, when he was informed, that the Sultan had moved out 
of Ahmadabad to carry out his expedition into the Deccan, and had 


1 The word is iett out from one MS. 

2 Hia name is given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 343, as Nar Sing 
D§6 brother’s son of Man Singh, Rajah of Gwaliar. 

3 The name is yb or^ in the MSS., and in the lith. ed., and 

in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs calls him Sreeputty Ray (evidently 
mixing up the names of the father and the son), nephew of Rana Sanka. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandarl says that it was Prithi Raj, nephew of Rana Sanka and 
not his son who came. Following the Tabaqat and Firishtah, I have adopted 
Bahrun as the name of the Rajput chief, son of Prithi Raj, who came. Of all 
the names it is the only one which has any similarity to a Hindu name. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has ij^ji uH in the text-edition. 
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encamped in the town of ^ Dab5hi. Ja'far ^an waited on the Sultan 
there. ^ The Sultan halted there for some time and again returned 
to ^ Muhammadabad and passed the rainy season there. ^ He then 
in the year 937 a.h. marched towards Bakar and Idar ; and he sent 
i£hudawand Khan and ‘Imad-ul-mulk from the village of Kl^anpur 
with a well-equipped army and many elephants to Bakar; and himself 
proceeded towards Kanbayet. He spent one day at Kanbayet, and 
then embarked in a ship for the Dip. At the latter place all the stuffs 
and other merchandise, which were in the ships, that arrived from the 
various ports round about, were put into various store-houses. Among 
these* things, there were one thousand and six hundred maunds of 
roses (or rose water) from Damascus. He also showed very great 
kindness to the body of Rumls (Turks) who had ^ come with Mustafi 


1 The name of the town is in one MS., and in the lith. ed. In 

the other MS. the name of the town is not mentioned. It appears from tho 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page .344, that the names of the two stations in the 
Sultan’s march were the town of Dabhoi and tho village of Dharoli. I have 
adopted the name of Dabohl. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text- 

edition. 

2 Bayley says in a note, on page 343 of his History of Gujarat, that the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, Firishtah and the Tabakat-i-Akbari say very little about this 
camjiaign. Ho gives a very brief summary of what the Tarikh-i-Alfi and Firishtah 
say, but none of what is said in tho Tabakat. What is said in the Tabaqat 
is so mixed up with other matters, and with accounts of more or loss aimless 
wanderings, that it is difficult to give anj^ summary. I have not attempted 
to give a summary of what Firishtah, the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge 
History of India say about it, but have confined myself to a translation of 
the text. 

® M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted' in the text-edition. 

^ Firishtah mentions this, after giving a brief account of the campaign. 
His account of these journeys agrees generally with that in the text, but he says 
that instead of buying sixteen hundred mans of roses or rose water of Damascus, 
he bought sixteen hundred mans of j > pistachio nuts and dried 
grapes. Col. Briggs does not mention these purchases, and I cannot find 
any mention of them anywhere else, 

5 Firishtah says that they had come , ix,, as merchants; and 

it is not clear why they were is sucli helpless condition and could not go back 
to their own coimtry. 
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Rumi, and were in a strange country. He arranged residences for them; 
and returned after recommending them to the favour of Malik Ayaz. 

When after travelling over the various stages, he arrived at 
Champanir, i ‘Umr Khan and Qutb Klian, and a number of other 
amirs of Sultan Ibrahim, who had, for fear of His Majesty Firdus 
Makani, fled to Gujrat, waited upon the Sultan; and were exalted to 
high ranks. On the 1st day 2 three thousand robes of honour woven 
all over with gold thread, and fifty horses, and some lakhs of tankas 
in cash were bestowed on them; and after pleasing their hearts, the 
Sultan had the drum beaten for a march to Mahrasa. After his 
arrival there, Khudawand Klian and the other amirs came and waited 
upon him. He then penetrated into Bakar by successive marches; 
and arranged for the perfect government of that territory, and 
appointed thdnaddrs at all necessary stations. Pars Ram, the Raja 
of Bakar, becoming thoroughly helpless entered the Sultan’s service. 
His son having attained to the nobility of Islam became a Musalman 
in the presence of Sultan Bahadur. But ^ Jaga, Pars Ram’s brother, 
with a number of insurgents moved about in the hills and forests. 
Afterwards he went for fear of his life to ^ Ratan Sen, son of Rana 

1 One MS. in.<«ierts and Qazi l^an, after u.Jai Qutb 

^an. 

2 It is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah; but I think or three hundred was the correct number. 

3 The name is ^ in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. It is ^ in the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 112) calls him Jugut Ray. The 
name does not appear to be mentioned in the text of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, but 
in a note, on pages 347, 34S, he is called Chaga or Jaga or Jagat. M. Hidayat 
Hosain has ^ in the text-edition. 

4 The name is , Ratan Si in the MS. and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, but it is , Ratan Sen in the lith. ed. of the fabaqat. Col. 

Briggs h€is Rana Ruttun. He is called Rana Ratani in the text of the Mirnt-i- 
Sikandari, Bayley, page 350, but in a note it is said that he was variously called 
Ratan Si, Ratan S§n and Ratani Chand. The Cambridge history of India (p. 326) 
calls him Ratan Singh, in an unsuccessful attempt to give the Sanskrit form of the 
name; but just as Sangrama Singh is not correct Sanskrit so Ratan Singh also is 
not correct Sanskrit. It should be Ratna Sinha. But the Musalman historians 
and even Tod, the author of the Rajasthan are content with Sanga Rana or Ranan 
S&nka, and Ratna and Bikramajlt the names of the brother and successor of 
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who had been bound by ties of gratitude to the late Sultan Muzaflfar 
Shah, and had received many favours from him, had sent ^ Sharz5.h 
Khan, who was the civil and military governor of Mandu, that he 
might plunder and ravage some of the towns in the territory of Chitdr; 
and Ratan Sen, son of Rana Sanka had with a large force plundered 
and devastated the villages of Sipla and Bala vat; and was confronting 
Sultan Mahmud Kha-lji at Ujjain. 2 Ratan Sen’s ambassadors also 
came at this time, and represented to the Sultan, that he should forbid 
Sultan Mahmud Kl^alji, so that the latter might not without" any 
reason move the chain of hostility. They also informed him, that 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji had gone from Ujjain to Sarangpur; and had 
taken Silhadi Purabla with him, with the object of putting him to 
death; and Silhadi having become aware of his intention had in con¬ 
junction with Sikandar Khan Satwai gone to Chitdr, and had sought 
the protection of Ratan Sen; and Sikandar Khan and Bhupat, son 
of Silhadi, were coming from there to wait on His Majesty. Accord¬ 
ingly on the 27th of Jamadi-awwal, Sikandar Khan and Bhupat came 
and waited on the Sultan. The latter bestowed on them seven hundred 
robes woven entirely of gold thread and seventy horses; and did 
everything to please them. 

When Sultan Mahmud received information of the departure 
of Sikandar Khan and Bhupat, he sent Darya Khan, as an ambassador, 
with a message that he also intended to have the honour of presenting 
himself; but the acquisition of that blessing had remained in abeyance 
owing to certain reasons; but God willing he intended on this occasion 
to have the great pleasure of meeting His Majesty. Sultan Bahadur 

1 The lith. ed. of Firishtah appears to be defective here, as it says that 
Sharzah ^an after plundering certain towns in the territory of Chitor, was 
confronting Sultan Mahmud Khalji at Ujjain. Col. Briggs does not say that 
Ratan Sen plundered any villages in Malwa, or was confronting Sul^n Mahmud 
Khalji at Ujjain. On the other hand, he says that Shirza Khan had passed 
through Oojein to Saningpoor. The Mirat-i-Sikondail, Bayley, page 349, also 
does not say that Ratan Sen had plundered any villages in Malwa; but it does 
mention that he was confronting Sultan Mahmud Khilji at Ujain. 

2 Firishtah and Col. Briggs and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl generally agree with 
the text; but Col. Briggs says that Moyin Khan, son of Sikundur Khan Mewaty, 
and not the latter himself had ^ed to Chittor. Sikandar Khan is said in the Mir^t • 
i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 349, to have been the governor of Siwas. 
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said to Darya IQian, “On various occasions, the glad tidings of a visit 
have reached my ears. If Sultan Mahmud comes and meets me, I 
shall certainly not give an asylum to the fugitives from his courts”. 
He then granted permission to the ^ ambassador of Sultan Mahmud 
to return, after bestowing favours on him. Then he marched towards 
Banswala, and when he arrived at the ghat or pass of Karchi, Ratan 
Sen and Silhadi hastened to wait on him. On the first day the Sultan 
bestowed on them thirty elephants and one thousand five hundred 
robes of honour made of stuff of woven gold thread. After a few days, 
Ratan Sen obtained leave to go to Chitor; but Silhadi having elected 
to enter the Sultan’s service stayed on. 

Sultan Bahadur depending on the promise of Sultan Mahmud 
Klialji proceeded towards ^Sambla; and determined, that if Sultan 
Mahmud came, he would perform the ceremonies of receiving and 
hospitably entertaining him; and then go as far as Kanbayet and the 
pass of Devla, and after bidding him farewell there returned to the 
capital. At this place Muhammad IQian Asiri came and waited 
upon him. ^ When the latter arrived at Sambla he waited for ten 
days for Sultan Mahmud. After that Darya Klife again came from 
Sultan Mahmud, and informed him that his master had fallen from 
his horse while hunting, and had broken his right arm; and it was not 
fit that he should come in his present condition. The Sultan said. 


1 The word is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but 

in the lith. ed. of the T^haqat. 

2 The name is Sanblla in one MS. Sanbla in the other MS. 

and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; and Sandla in the lith. ed. of the fa-baqat. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 114) has Tandla, and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 
360, has “the village of Sambaliah”. Sanbla in the text is apparently a 

mistake for Sambla. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 326, gives a very good summary 
of the matters in dispute at this time between the Sultan of Gujarat and Malwa, 
but unfortunately ends with a mistake, when it says, “Sultan Mahmud owed 
his tenure of his throne to the capture of Mandu from rebellious Rajputs by 
Mahmud Begarha”. It needs scarcely be said that it was Sultan Mujzaffar, and 
not Sultan Mal^nud Begarha, who captured Mandu from the rebellious Rajputs 
(see pp. 318, 319 of the Cambridge History of India itself). It may also be men¬ 
tioned that should be transliterated as Mandu and not as Mandu. 
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“As he has broken his promise several times, if he does not come I 
shall go myself”. Darya Khan again said, “Chand Klian, son of 
Sultan MuzaflFar is with Sultan Mahmud. If the latter comes and 
Your Majesty demands the surrender of Chand KJian, it would be 
very difficult to give him up, and it would be impossible to withhold 
him. In truth that is the reason why he cannot come”. Sultan 
Bahadur said, “ I have relinquished the idea of demanding the surrender 
of Chand Khan. Please go and tell Sultan Mahmud, that he should 
come soon”. When the emissary of Sultan Mahmud received leave 
to go back, Sultan Bahadur travelled i slowly along, and waited for 
Sultan Mahmud’s arrival. When he arrived at Dibalpur, it became 
known that Sultan Mahmud wanted to confer the title of Sultan 
Gliiyas-ud-din on his eldest son, and he sent him to the fort of Mandu 
whilst he himself should leave it and seclude himself somewhere else; 
and he had no desire to meet Sultan Bahadur. 2 gome of the amirs 
of Sultan Mahmud, who were aggrieved with him on account of his 
disagreeable behaviour towards them, came and saw Sultan Bahadur; 
and several of them represented to him, that Sultan Mahmud was 
passing the time with idle excuses; and did not intend voluntarily 
to come; and Sultan Bahadur’s army should without delay begin 
the siege of the fort (of Mandu). 

Sultan Bahadur then started from that place, and encamped 
at sgudpur; and at that station, Sharzat-ul-mulk fled from the fort 
of Mandu, and hastened to wait on him. The next morning the army 
moved from that place, and encamped at the village of Dilawarah. 
When the Sultan arrived at Naflcha, he directed the different detach¬ 
ments to take up their position for the Mtege. Muhammad Khan Asiri 


1 M. Hidayat Hosain has selected in the text-edition. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 114) says, “the delay which this arrangement 
involved gave the Guzerat courtiers an opportunity of again misrepresenting the 
conduct of Sooltan Mahmood Klhiljy”. This is not quite^correct. It was the 
Malwa and not the Gujrat amirs who complained of Sultan Mahmud’s conduct, 
and it does not appear that even they misrepresented it. 

8 This clause appears in one MS. where the place is called and 

in the lith. ed. where it is called ; but not in the other MS. or in Firishtah, 

Neither Sudpur nor Surpur is mentioned in any other history. 
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was posted to the west at the battery of i Shahpur, and 2 Ulugh 
IQian to Bhilpur. He sent the Purahla contingent to ^ Pahalwania; 
and himself took up his quarters in the rmlyils (palaces) at ^ Muham- 
madpur. 

On the ^ 9th Sha‘ban, 937 a.h., at the time of the true dawn, 
the standards of Bahadur Shah rose above the horizon of the fort of 
Mandu. At that very moment, Chand Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
got out of the fort and fled. Sultan Mahmud armed himself and with 
the few men that he had, came out to give battle; but as he ® did not 
see that he was sufficiently strong to do so, he went into the palace 

1 The name is , Shahpul in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Firish- 

tah. It is Shahpur in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. The Mirat-i- 

SikandarJ, Ilayley, page 351, has “the trenches at Shahpur”. 

2 The name is Ulu^ l^an in both MSS. The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has (jUa) Luqrnan, which is certainly incorrect, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 116) 
improves it by making it Lokmun Sing. The lith. ed. of the Jabaqat has 

CpAA Alf Kl^an and the Mirat-i-Sikandari has Alaf Khan. As to the name 
of the place the MSS. have Bhilpur and (JfJ Pahlpul. The lith. 

ed. of the Tabaqat has Bhilpur and that of Firishtah Bahlpul. 

Col. Briggs has Seetulpoor, and the Mirat-i*Sikandari, Bay ley, page 361, 
Bahldlpur. 

3 The MSS. have Pahalwania, and the lith. ed. has Bhag^vana. 

The lith. ed. of Firishtah has Salhwana. Col. Briggs has Julwark, 

and the Mirat-i-Sikandari has Bahalwanah. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 
Sahlwania, in the text‘edition. 

^ The MSS. have Muhammewipur, and Mahmudpur, 

while the lith. ed. has Malimudabad. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has 

Malunudpul, and Col. Briggs has Mahomedpoor, while the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari, Bayley, page 351, does not state where the Sultan took up his quarters, 
but says that on the 20th Rajab he advanced his camp to Mahmudpur. 

The date is the 9th Sha^ban in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. and also in 
Col. Briggs, but the lith. ed. of Firishtah has the night of the 29th Sha*baiJ, 
and the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 361, has the same date. The Mirat-i- 
Sikandari describes how Sultan Bahadar himself with some great men effected 
an entrance into the fort by climbing a steep and high hill on the side of Sang&r 
Chitori. The exploit was something like that of Hiunayun, who six years later, 
in 942 A.H., captured Champanir, by climbing a steep hill, by driving spikes 
into it. (See translation, vol. II, pages 64, 65.) 

« One MS. has , but the other and the lith. ed. have . 

23 
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^ to slay his wife and children. Sultan Bahadur’s soldiers surrounded 
the maja? (palace), and sent a message that there was full assurance 
of safety to the inmates and to the amirs \ and no one would interfere 
with the property or the honour of any single person. Some of Sultan 
Mahmud’s loyal adherents made him refrain from the slaughter of his 
family; and told him, whatever unkindness the Bddshih of Gujrat 
might show to him, his kindness and generosity would be greater than 
those of others. There was also a strong likelihood, that he would 
follow the example of his father and would leave the kingdom of 
Malwa in the possession of Sultan Mahmud’s servants. About this 
time, Sultan Bahadur ascended to the top of Malj^al, and sent a 
man to wait on Sultan Mahmud. The latter came with seven of the 
amirs. 2 Sultan Bahadur received him with respect and courtesy, 
and embraced him; and tried to please him. Then when they began to 
converse with each other, Sultan Mahmud showed a little harshness in 
his language. This displeased Sultan Bahadur; and a silence fell 
on the meeting. Then Sultan Mahmud and his son were placed under 
arrest, and sent to Champanir; and Bahadur Shah took up his residence 


1 Wishing apparently to follow the Rajput rite of/aw/mr, but Firishtah saya 
(JLcuo <.^1^ aiuwXjj j , from which 

it would appear tliat he intended to look after his family and children, and not to 
kill them. As to what happened later, Firishtah follows the Tabaqat almost 
verbatim. Rut the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 352, says that “the phmder 
and the killing and the making of prisoners went on for one watch; and then a 
proclamation of quarter and safety was made”. The date according to Mirat-i* 
Sikandari was the 9th (and not the 29th) Sha’bari, 937 a.h., 28th March, 1531 
A.D. Col. Briggs gives the date of the 94h Shaban, Febniary 26th and the 
Cambridge History of India, page 327, has March 17th, 

* Firishtah leaves out the show of courtesy and respect and the embrace; 
but says that Sultan Bahadur was inclined to forgive Sultan Mahmud, but 
when he asked the latter, why he had not come to meet him, he gave a harsh 
reply, after which things happened as stated in the The Mirat-i* 

Sikandad’s version (Bayley, pp, 362, 363) is somewhat different. It says that 
Sultan Mahmud sought safety by asking for quarter and*mercy, and came out 
with seven sons to wait on Sultan Bahadar. He was placed in the custody of 
trustworthy guards, and on the 12th Muharram he was sent to Gujarat. This 
last date can scarcely be correct, qa there is an interval of four months between 
Sha*ban and Muharram. The account given in the Cambridge History of India^ 
page 327, appears to be a brief summary of that in the 
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at Mandu. He gave permission to most of his amirs to go back to 
Gujrat, to their own jdglrs. 

After the rains, Sultan Bahadur i went to see Burhanpur and 
Asir; and there Nizam-ul-mulk Dakini joined his service. 2 He 
conferred on him the title of Muhammad Shah, and then returned to 
Mandu. About this time it became known that Silhadi ^Purabia 
was not inclined to come and wait on the Sultan, for the reason, that 
he had in the time of Sultan Mahmud Khalji taken some Musalman 
women; and in fact even some of the members of Sultan Nagir-ud-din’s 
harem into his own house, and had kept them there. Sultan BahMur 
ordered that whether he came or not, it was incumbent on him (i.e., 
the Sultan), that he should release the Musalman women from the 
disgrace of kufr (heathenism) and the wretchedness of the slavery of 
Kafirs, and should give condign punishment to Silhadi. For this 
purpose he sent ^ Muqbal IQian to Champanir, so that he might go 
there and guard the fort and send Ikhtiyar Khan, with artillery and 
troops and treasure. Ild)tiyar Khan came with a large army, and 
joined the Sultan in the town of DhSr, on the 20th Rabi‘-ul-akbir, 938 
A.H. Sultan Bahadur ^ proclaimed that he was going back to Gujrat; 

1 There is a slight variation in the reading in the MSS. One has 

j , while the other has • The lith. ed. has 

^ , which is incorrect. 

2 Firishtah says that he did so because he wanted that Nizam-ul-mulk 
Dakini, or as Firishtah calls him Burhan Nizam Shah Bahri would help him in 
the war with Humayun, which he intended to carry on; but as a matter of fact, 
the opposite of this happened, for Nizam-ul-mulk sent an emissary to Humayun, 
and wanted him to come and attack Gujrat. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 327, does not mention this, but it describes the interview between Bahadur 
Shah and Burhan Nizam Shah. 

2 The suffix Purahiya is omitted in one MS. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 327, does not mention anything about Silahdi having taken 
Musalman women into his house, but says that he showed no disposition to 
fulfil his promise to return. 

* It appears that Suljjan Bahadur gave out that he was going to Gujr&t, 
and went away as if on a hunting excursion to Dibalpur, etc., so that Silhadi 
might not take fright, and go away to Katan S@n, son of Rana Sanka. This is 
expressly stated in the MirSt-i-Sikandarl. 

* He is also called Muqbal ^an by Firishtah; but is called 

Mukarrib Khan () in the Mirfit-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 356, and is 
there described as brother of Ikhtiyar Kh&n. 
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and went to Mandu, so that after making the necessary preparations 
there, he might commence his march towards Gujrat. He left IkbtiySr 
IQian in charge of the government of Mandu, and encamped at 
Na*lcha on the 25th of the month of Jamadi-ul-awwal. At this time 
Bhupat, son of Silhadi, submitted to the Sultan, “As the sublime 
standards are advancing towards Gujrat, if this slave obtains per¬ 
mission to go to Ujjain, he would bring Silhadi to wait on Your 
Majesty after giving him assurances of safety’'. The Sultan gave him 
permission, but with great caution himself advanced towards Ujjain 
by successive marches. On the 15th of that month, he arrived at 
the town of Dhar and leaving the army there went away to i Dibalpur, 
Banharia and Sa‘dulpur, as if on a hunting excursion. 

Silhadi on hearing this news left Bhupat at Ujjain; and came and 
waited on the Sultan. 2 Amin Nasir who had been sent to summon him 
told the Sultan in private, that he had brought Silhadi, by deceiving 
him with a promise of the grant of Kanbayet and a ^ ]crdr in cash. 


1 About Dibalpur there is no dispute; it is spelt in the MSS. 

and in the lith. ed.; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari calls it Dipalpur. The second 
name is Banharia, and Taharia in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 
It is not mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah or in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 117) calls it Bensrode. The third place is 
Sa'dulpur in the MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat it is Rasulpur. Col. Briggs calls it Shoojalpoor. It is called 

’Adlpur in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 357, and Bayley says in a note, 
‘‘The Tab. Akbari calls it Sadilpur”. 

* This man’s name is variously given. ^Both the MSS. call him^;^ 

Amin Na^ir, while the lith. ed. has Amxr Na^ir. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has Amir Na§Ir, and Col. Briggs has Ameer Nuseer. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Bayley, page 356, calls him Malik Amin Nas, and it is said there, that Nas was 
probably a nickname, and means, among other things, one who is beginning to 
be corpulent. The Cambridge History of India, page 327, calls the man 
Nassan Kh&n, and says that he had been sent to Raisen and brought Sililhdl 
to the court. According to the other historians he was s6nt, but Silhadi came 
only on receiving his son’s message. 

« One MS. has after , but the other MS. and the lith. ed. do 
not have it. Firishtah says the seune thing but in a different order. According 
to him Silhadi had no wish to submit to the Sultan, and would not have if he had 
not been deceived by the offer of Kanbayet and a Arrdr of tankas. The Mirat-i- 
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As Silhadi had no thought of remaining in allegiance to the Sulfan, and 
wanted to give up his fort and to go to Mewar; if he now got permis¬ 
sion to leave, i it would be diflScult to see him again. The Sultan then 
started from Sa‘dulpur for Dhar, and talked with the amirs, and his 
other adherents about seizing Silhadi. When he arrived at the camp, 
he left the army outside, and took up his residence in the fort of Dhar. 
He took Silhadi with him. When the Sultan got inside the fort, the 
men who had been directed to seize Silhadi, came and took him 
with the two other Purahias who were with him into custody. At 
this time one of Silhadi’s attendants raised a clamour, and placed 
his hand on his ^ dagger. Silhadi told him, “Do you want to kill 
me”. The man replied “I wanted to do it for your sake, but as it 
causes injury to you, now I can smite myself, so that I might not see 
you in captivity ”; and striking his dagger under his abdomen went to 
Shell. When the news of Silhadis arrest was spread about, the 
Gujrat army and the populace of the city plundered his camp, and 
killed a large number of his followers; and his elephants and horses 
and equipage were seized for the Sultan’s government. Those who 
escaped the sword, fled and joined Bhupat. 

Towards the end of the day Sultan Bahadur sent ^ TmM-ul-mulk 
to attack Bhupat. He left Khudawand ;^an to accompany the 
camp; and in the morning himself started towards Ujjain. Tmad- 
ul-mulk told him at this time, that before his arrival, Bhupat had 
received the news of Silhadi having been seized, and he had fled and 
gone to Chitor. Sultan Bahadur conferred the government of Ujjain 

Sikandari, Bayley, page 357, says the promise was to give him the port of Kam- 
bhaiat and lakh of tankahs and one hundred Arab horses. 

1 There are slight variations in the reading. The MSS. have 
and jb » while the lith. ed. has cJIsr/o 

and Firishtah lith. ed. has jb . 

* The word jamdhar, a kind of dagger, was used once before describing 
the attack on l^Sr Muhammad l^an by one of the Rajputs who came as ambas¬ 
sador to him from the Raja of Sirohl. 

* The word is in both MSS., and in the corresponding passage of 
Firishtah; but it is non-existence in the lith. ed. 

^ Firishtah calls him Rafi^ul-mulk, who had the title of Tmad-ul-mulk. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 328, calls him Tmad-ul-Mulk Malikjl> 
son of Tawakkul. 
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on Darya KJjSn, who was one of the old amirs of Malwa, and had 
formerly come as the ambassador to Sultan Bahadur; and advanced 
towards Sarangpur. He bestowed Sarangpur on Mallu Khan, son of 
Mallu Khan, who had in the time of Sultan Muzaffar gone away from 
Mandu; and ^ had entered the service of . . . . , and who in 
the reign of Sher Khan had assumed the title of Qadir Shah, and had 
the public prayers read and the coin struck in that country in his own 
name; some account of him will be written before long. And having 
given permission to 2 Habib Khan the ruler (wall) of 5shta to go 
back to Ashta, himself marched towards Bhilsa and Raisin. Habib 
Khan went to Ashta, and took possession of it, after slaying a large 
number of the Purablas, When the Sultan arrived at Bhilsa, it 
became known (to him), that it was eighteen years since the time 
when all vestiges of Islam 2 had disappeared from that country; and 
the rites of heathenism had gained currency there. At this time 
spies ^informed the SultSn, that when Bhupat, the son of Silhadi, 


1 The words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., as well as in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah who copies the T®baqat closely, are without speci¬ 

fying the person whose servant he had become, but, according to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari, Bayley, page 358, he had from the time of the Sultan’s (i.e., Sultfin 
Bah&dar’s) accession been in continuous attendance upon him; this explains 
his having become a muldzim. It appears that he was a servant of the IQialji 
Sultans of Malwa, who afterwards assumed the title of Qadir Shah, and ruled in 
Mandu, Ujjain, Sarangpur and Rantambhor. 

2 The readings in the MSS. are and 

and in the lith. ed. • I have changed the sequence to 

3 The language in one MS. and in the lith. ed. , 

The “marching away ” of the vestiges of Islam appears to me to be inappropriate. 
The language in the other MS. jbl is better, and I 

have adopted it. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has instead 

of HaA . It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 368, that 

“Bhilsah which had been converted to Islam by Sultan Shams ud-din of Dehli”, 
but having been eighteen years in the possession of Silhad!, “Muhamadan law 
and custom had been set aside for idolatry”. 

* The reading in one MS. is ) and in the other 

but the lith. ed. has neither nor 
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went to Chitdr, ^ Lakhman Sen the brothei* of Silhadi had strengthened 
the citadel of Raisin, and was making preparations for a battle, and 
was waiting for reinforcement from Chitdr. 

2 Sultan Bahadur waited at Bhflsa for three days for the erection 
of mosques, and other houses for pious purposes 

and marched from there on the 7th of Jamadi-ul-awwal of that year 
and encamped at a distance of two kardks from the town on the bank 
of the river. On the morning of Wednesday the 8th of the aforesaid 
month, he had the kettle-drum of victory beaten, and set up his 
position on the ^ bank of the reservoir of Raisin. The army had not 
yet arrived, when the Purabla Rajputs divided themselves into two 
detachments and sallied out of the fort. Sultan Bahadur with the 
few men that he had with him attacked them, himself ^ hewing down 
two or three men into halves from their wastes. The army of Gujrat 
arrived one after another from behind, and completely routed the 


1 The name is Lakhman, and Lakhm Sen in different 

places in the MSS. and Lakhmin Sen in the lith. ed. It is 

Lakhman in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs has Lokmun Singh and the 
Miratd-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 360, has Lakhman S§n. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 328, has Lakhman Singh. I think Lakhman S5n is the correct 
form of the name and I have adopted it. 

2 Firishtah agrees as to what Sultan Bahadur did at Bhilsa; but he does 

not mention his encamping on the bank of the river; and he says that he set up 
liig in Raisin on the 8th of the Jamadi-ul-awwal. The Mirat-i-Sikan- 

dori, Bayley, page 358, says the Sultan left Bhilsah on the 17th Jumadi-ul-akhir, 
and proceeded by successive marches to a river two kos from Raisin. On the 
next day he pitched his camp on the bank of the tank near the fort of Raisin. 
In spite of these contradictions about the date the Cambridge History of India, 
page 328, says that Bahadur “was attacked as he approached the town on 
January 26”. 

8 Both MSS. have i wid Firishtah lith. ed, has 

; but I prefer y. > which is in the lith. ed., and which 

agrees with the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. M. Hidayat ^osain, however, has followed 
the MSS. in the text-edition. 

* Firishtah agrees, but Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 119) says Bahadur Shah slew 
ten men with his own hand; and Bayley in a note, on page 368, ascribes, as 
in the other cases, Col. Briggs’s statement to Firishtah. 
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infidels. The PurablaSy i being struck by the bravery and courage 
of Sultan Bahadur, took shelter in the fort. The Sultan forbade his 
soldiers from continuing the fight, and postponed it for the following 
day. 

The next day he marched from that place; and fixing on the fort 
as the centre, distributed the batteries (among the different com¬ 
manders) ; and commenced the construction of covered passages. 
Within a short time these reached a place whence they commanded the 
garrison. The Sultan went there himself, and leaving Rumi Khan 
with the artillery, returned to his quarters. Rumi Klian brought down 
two of the bastions of the fort by firing from his cannons. He also 
dug a mine from another side, and setting fire to it blew down some 
yards of the wall on that side. Silhadi seeing the weakness of the 
PurablaSy and the great strength of the enemy sent a message to the 
following effect, “This slave wishes to be dignified with the nobility 
of Islam; and after t^t if he gets leave, he would ^ go above, and after 
evacuating the fort, make it over to the representative of the Bahadur 
Shahi government ”. The Sultan was delighted on hearing this news^ 
and summoning Silhadi to his presence, repeated to liim the words 
expressing the unity of God. When Silhadi accepted the faith, the 
Sultan gave him a special robe of honour; and sent him various kinds 
of food from the (royal) kitchen. He then took Silhadi with him to 
the foot of the fort. 

Silhadi summoned Lakhman, his brother, and said to him> 
“As I am now included in the community of Musalmans, Sultan 
Bahadur will, either on account of a feeling of communal favour^ 
or on account of his noble spirit, raise me to a high rank. It is fit 
that after surrendering the fort to the adherents of the Sultan, I 


1 The actual words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. are the 

meaning of which is not quite clear to me. 

* The meaning is not quite clear. The words are in both 

MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but they are omitted from the lith. ed. 
of the 'fabaqat. The meaning probably is, “Going up into the fort”. It would 
be remembered that he was a prisoner in the Sultan Bah&dur’s camp, and.it 
appears from the Mir&t*i«SikandarI, Bayley, page 359, that he informed the 
Sult&n, “Having obtained the friendly offices of some of the chief nobles”. 
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should bind the girdle of service strongly and should continue to render 
him service”. ^ His brother then told him privately, that now that 
it is not right, according to their religion, to shed your blood, and 
Bhupat is coming to their assistance, bringing the Rana and ^ forty 
thousand men with him; something should be done, so that there 
might be a delay of a few days longer, in the capture of the fort. 
SilhadI having applauded this opinion, said to the Sultan, “Let this 
matter be postponed today. Tomorrow after two watches (pas) 
of the day, the fort would be evacuated, and made over to the servants 
of the Sultan”. 

Sultan Bahadur then left that place and returned to his residence; 
and waited for two watches of the (next) day to pass. When a moment 
elapsed after the appointed time, Siihadi again represented to the 
Sultan, “If you order, this slave would go near the fort, and having 
ascertained the state of things would report”. Sultan Bahadur 
made Siihadi over to trustworthy men, and sent him to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fort. Siihadi went to the fallen bastion, and began 
to give advice to the people in the fort. He said, “Oh ye careless 
Rajputs ! take note of the Sultan. He would immediately come out 
of the battery, and put you all to death”. His object was this, 
that they should immediately rebuild the bastions. Lakhman gave 
no reply, and Siihadi returned in a state of fear. That night Lakhman 


1 According to this the plan of deceiving the Sultan first originated with 
Lakhman, and according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 360, Siihadi 
informed the Sultan, that he was willing to become a Musalman, as he was 
afraid that the Sultan’s attack would be successful and all his people would be 
slaughtered; but according to the Cambridge History of India, page 328, 
** Silahdi conciliated Bahadur, by perfidiously feigning to accept Islam, and thus 
obtained permission to meet his brother, ostensibly with the object of arranging 
for the surrender of the fortress, but when he and Lakhman Singh met, they 
agreed to await the relieving force expected from Chitor”. 

This is, on the face of it, somewhat contradictory. If they agreed to 
await the arrival of the relieving force (only), when they met, Siihadi could not 
have perfidiously feigned to accept Islam, and have met his brother. 

* The relieving force is said to have been forty thousand in the MSS. and 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and in Col. Briggs’s translation. It is four thousand 
in the lith. ed. of the T^baqAt. The Miritt-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 360, makes 
it “forty or fifty thousand picked horse and artillery and innumerable infantry”. 
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sent two thousand' Pwraftto^ with a ^son of Silhadi to the station 
where Bhupat was. ^ Silhadi’s son began to fight, and the Gujr&t 
army having exerted themselves beyond the power of men, killed 
many of the Rajputs, and sent the head of Silhadi’s son with the heads 
of other Rajputs to the Sulfan. 

When Silhadi received information of the death of his son, he 
fainted. Sultan Bahadur now became aware of the real state of 
things, and made Silhadi over to Burhan-ul-mulk, so that he might 
be kept in prison in the fort of Mandu. At this time news came, 
that Bhupat was bringing the Rana with him from Chit5r. As he 
knew that the Sultan had arrived jarlda^ or with a small force, the 
Rana with great audacity came along by successive marches. The 
Sultan said, “Although I may have only a small force with me still 
in accordance with the saying, that one Musalman is equal to ten 
Kafirs^ I shall meet them”. The Sultan’s ^wrath became violent 
on hearing the news of the Rana’s approach; and he immediately 
sent Muhammad I£han the ruler of Burhanpur, and ImM-ul-mulk 
SultanI for their chastisement. When Muhammad Khan and Tmad- 
ul-mulk arrived in the town of ^ Sarlsa, news came that the Rana 
and Bhupat had arrived near the town of ^ Kahrar. Muhammad 

1 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. say simply Silhadi’s son, 

but Firishtah has Silhadi’s younger son and Col. Briggs has 

Silhuddy’s youngest son. He is called a younger son of Silhadi in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandaii, Bay ley, page 361, and Siiahdi’s youngest son in the Cambridge 
History of India, page 328. 

2 He was apparently intercepted by the GujrSt army. The Mirat-i-Sikan* 
dari, Bayley, page 361, gives a different veflwon of the incident. According to 
it, “A younger son of Silhadi’s made an attack upon a royal post in the town of 
Barsiah with two thousand horse. But the Musulmans were victorious; and 
the infidel fled to his elder brother, Bhupat”. 

3 One MS. has iy but the other MS. and the lith. ed. have 

* The name of the town is Sarisa in one MS. and looks like 

in the other. In the lith. ed. it is Sirsa. Firishtah and Col. Briggs 

do not give the name of the place, but say they had not gone far when they met 
Poorunmal. The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 361, has Barsiah. The 
Cambridge History of India does not give the name of the place. 

® The name is )^jx^ Kahr&r and Khlr&r in the MS. It is 

Kahr&r in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Kehrla. Col, Briggs does 
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Slian and ‘Imad-ul-mulk arrayed their troops for battle and 
advanced towards them; and when they arrived in the vicinity of 
Kahrar, Puran Mai, another son of Silhadi, i appeared there with two 
thousand Purahla Rajputs. Muhammad Klian advanced to attack 
the fort, but Puran Mai fled without fighting, and some of the Pura- 
Mas who were under him were taken prisoner. Muhammad l^ian 
and ‘Imad-ul-mulk submitted a report to the Sultan to the effect that 
Puran Mai had fled and joined the Rana; and the latter had arrived 
quite near; and although the force under him was beyond any 
computation, still relying on divine help, and the auspicious fortune of 
His Majesty, they would not hold themselves excused from making 
all efforts to attack him. 

On receiving this report, the Sultan left Ikitiyar IQian and other 
amirs to carry on the siege, and marching very rapidly traversed in 
the course of a night and a day, seventy Malwa kardhs; and shone 
like a flash of lighting in the neighbourhood of Kahrar. Muhammad 
Khan went a part of the way to receive him and brought him to his 
own quarters. 

The spies of Rana and Bhupat took them the news, that the 
Sultan had on the preceding night joined his army; and his troops, 
which were like swarms of locusts and ants, would arrive almost 
immediately. The Rana on hearing this news retired, and sat down 
one stage behind (his previous camp). In the morning Sultan Bahadur 
advanced one stage beyond Kahrar. At this place two Rajputs came 
as emissaries with the object of making inquiries and delivered the 
following messages from the mouth of the Rana, “The Rana was one 
of the servants of the threshold, and his object in coming to these 
parts was, that he would advance his foot by way of intercession, 


not give the name of the place. The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 361, 
has Kharod, while the Cambridge History of India, page 328, has Kamkera. 

1 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and yu in the 
other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. also has According to the MSS. and the 

lith. ed. of the T^baqat, as well as the lith. ed. of Firishtah and the Mir&t-i-Sikan- 
dari, Bay ley, page 361, and the Cambridge History of India, page 328, the force 
under Puran Mai wae two thousand men; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 121) 
makes it ten thousand cavalry. 
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and ask for the ^ pardon of Silhadi’s offences”. The Sult-an said, 
‘‘At present ^ his forces and grandeur are greater than mine. If he 
had submitted a petition ^ without fighting, ^he would of course 
have attained his object”. When those two Rajputs went back, and 
reported that they had seen the Sultan with their own eyes, the Rana 
and Bhupat in spite of all their great strength and pomp fled, making 
5 three or four stages into one. At this time, news came that ® Ulugh 
lOian with thirty-six thousand horsemen, and the elephants and 
artillery of Gujrat had arrived in the neighbourhood. The Sultan 
owing to his great bravery, did not wait for the arrival of Ulugh Khan, 
but pursued the enemy for seventy kardhs with only the troops that 

1 The word is and looks like in the MS. It is 

in the lith. ed. I hav'e retained the latter, though Firishtah has 

Of course and have the same meaning; the latter has been 

used by M. Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

2 The words are 3 in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; and 

j in the other MS. I think the latter reading is better and 

I have adopted it. The Sultan wa.s addres.sing the emissary, but the force and 
grandeur he was referring to was not theirs, but the Rana’s. 

3 The reading in one MS. and in the lith. ed. is ^ but in the 

other MS. it is This latter is the correct reading and I have 

adopted it. Firishtah lith. ed. also has 

* The reading is w^lJh/o in both MSS. and in the lith. ed.; and UA 
also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, although it is misplaced there before w^iia>o. 
I think would be better, and I have adopted it; but M. Hidayat Hosain 
has retained UA wAko in the text-edition. 

3 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have A- but the lith. 
ed. of the '(abaqat has The making of three or four stages into one 

shows the rapidity of their flight. 

3 The name is Ulugh KMn in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, but the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat has ^^1^ Alf Khftn, and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 121) has Aluf Khan. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl has Alaf 
Khan; but Bayley in a note,.page 362, says there is the usual confusion between 
Alaf and Ulugh. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the arrival 
of the reinforcement, or the name of the commander. The number of horse¬ 
men is thirty-six thousand in the MSS. and in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl; but 
it is thirty thousand in the lith. ed. of the and in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, and also in Col. Briggses history. 
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he had with him. The Rana however got into ChitSr; and the Sultan, 
leaving the punishment and castigation of the Rana to the next year, 
returned to Raisin; and on arriving there made the siege closer than 
before. 

About the end of Ramadan, when Lakhman became hopeless of 
receiving reinforcement and saw destruction before his eyes, he came 
forward with humility and submission; and submitted a representation, 
that if the Sultan could summon Silhadi to his presence, and would 
draw the pen of forgiveness across the page of his offences, and would 
give him assurance of safety, this slave (that is he himself) would 
evacuate the fort, and ^ would surrender it to him. The Sultan, 
after much consideration, reminded himself that his object in under¬ 
taking the expedition was to free the Musalman women from the dis¬ 
grace of kufr (heathenism). If their (^.e., Lakhman’s and Silhadi’s) 
prayer is not acceeded to, it is likely, that there should be a jauhar, 
and those helpless women would all be killed. Considering all this 
he granted Lakhman’s prayer, and summoned Silhadi to his presence 
from the fort of Mandfi. Burhan-ul-mulk hastened from Mandu 
bringing Silhadi with him. 

After Silhadi had come, Lakhman hastened to wait (on the Sultan); 
and having obtained d^farrmn granting assurance of safety (to Silhadi), 
went up to the fort. The Sultan detailed a body of soldiers to guard 
the fort. Lakhman brought down the families of the other Rajputs 
from the fort; but kept his own family and those of ^ Taj Khan and 
of the principal Rajputs in the fort. He again represented to the 
Sultan that there were about ^ four hundred women, who appertained 
to Silhadi, and Rani Durgawati, the mother of Bhupat had a prayer, 
that as Silhadi had become one of the special slaves of the Sultan, 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

The lith. ed. of the Tabaqat omits the passages from 
to Firishtah lith. ed. in the corresponding passage has 

2 It is not clear how Taj Khan got mixed up with the Rajputs. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, pp. 12b 122) says that “Taj Khan, who had come to negotiate on 
the part of Lokmun, weia permitted to return to the fort”. 

3 The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 363, makes the number seven or eight 
hundred. 
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if he was allowed to come to the fort, and to take down the members 
of his own family from it, the latter would be protected from the 
taunt of being taken down by strangers. The Sultan sent Malik ‘All 
Sher with Silhadi to the fort; and when the latter arrived there, Lakh- 
man and Taj Khan asked of him, “What would the Sultan grant to 
them in exchange for the fort of Raisin, and the country of 
Gondwana”. Silhadi said, “At present the town of Baroda with its 
dependencies has been determined upon for our residence; and it is 
likely that the Sultan would, out of his generosity, exalt me (more) 
RM Durgawati and Lakhman and Taj Kimn said, “Although 
the Sultan would show us favour and kindness, still for many genera¬ 
tions this country has been in our possession, in reality if not in name, 
like an empire; and now fate has ordained that we should all be (again) 
together. The right way of bravery is this, that we should perform 
jauhar of our women and children, and should ourselves fight and be 
slain; and there should be no further longing left in our hearts”. 
Silhadi was much moved by Rani Durgawati’s words, and assumed 
an attitude of rebellion and revolt. Although Malik ‘Ali Slier offered 
much friendly counsel, it was of no avail. (Silhadi) said in reply 
to Malik Sher, “Every day one krdr of betel leaves, and some seers 
of camphor are consumed in my harem, and every day ^ three hundred 
women put on new garments. If we are killed with our women and 
children, what honour and glory!” He then arranged for the rite 
of jauhar, and Rani Durgawati, taking her 2 daughter-in-law, who 


1 The word is but I suppose it means three hundred, and not thirteen 

hundred, or three thousand. The lith. ed. i^Tdefective here, having JL« instead 
of and leaving out the words There is a slight difference in the 

MSS. also; one has but the other has 

Silhadl’s ideas of his own pomp and grandeur were rather curious. 

2 The word is which ordinarily means a bride, but it can only mean 

a daughter-in-law here. The lith. ed. of Firishtah, however, omits the word 

and makes Rani Durgawati herself the daughter of Rana Sanka. The 
passage in the Mirat-i-Sikandari is doubtful. It is said there according to the 
translation, that a daughter of the Rani, who was the wife of Bhupat waiS among 
the seven hundred women who were burnt. Bay ley, page 366, in a note says 
that the word wife may be a mistake for mother. I think, however, that the 
account in the fabaqat is correct, 
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was the daughter of Rana Sanka, with (her) two children by the hand 
got into the jawAar; and they with seven hundred beautiful women were 
burnt. 1 Silhadi with Taj Klian and Lakhman then armed themselves, 
and coming out fought with the Dakini infantry, who had gone up 
to the fort. When the news reached the camp, the Gujrat army 
galloped up to the fort, and sent that ill-fated band to hell; while of 
the army of Sultan Bahadur, only four foot soldiers attained to the 
happiness of martyrdom. 

About this time Sultan ‘Alam, the ruler of Kalpi came as a sup¬ 
pliant to Sultan Bahadur, against the assaults of the armies of 2 His 
Majesty Jinnat Ashiani. Sultan BaliMur granted the forts of Raisin 
and Chanderi, and the territories of Bhilsa as a jdglr to him. He also 
appointed Muhammad KJiaii, the ruler of Asir, to capture the fort 
of Kakrun, which in the time of Sultan Mahmud Khalji had come into 
the possession of the Rana; and himself started on an expedition to 
hunt elephants. He captured many elephants; and after meeting 
out their deserts to the rebels of the ^ hilly country of Kanur, made it 
over to ^ Ulugh Klian. He also took possession of Islamabad and 
Hushangabad and the whole of the country of Malwa, which was in 
the possession of zamlnddrs ; and granted them as jdglrs to the amirs 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 328, says that the Kajputs 
showed little of their usual spirit, as although they were all slain, the losses of 
the Muslims amounted to no more than four or five. It appears, however, 
from Firishtah, that the total nmnber of Rajputs was not more than one hundred; 
and according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, they offered a stout resistance, 

2 Firishtah agrees with this; and the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives an accoimt 
of Sultan ’Alam, from which it appears that he was placed in charge of Kalpi 
by Nizam ’Ali Khalifah, Babar’s wazir. He ruled Kalpi well during Babar’s 
lifetime; but after his death he rebelled against Humaiun, and then sought 
shelter with Sultan Bahadar. The Cambridge History of India, page 328, 
however, says that “He had fled from his principality before Babur”. 

3 The name is ^ in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and ^ in 

the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. also has but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 

Bay ley, page 368, has the fort of Kanur; and the Cambridge History of India, 
page 328, Kanor. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted ^ in the text-edition. 

^ The name is and in the MS., and **-^1 in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has ; and the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge 

History of India, page 329, have Alp Khan. 
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of Gujrat, and to his own trusted adherents. When Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Asir, was advancing towards Kakrun, Sultan 
Bahadur also arrived in that neighbourhood with great rapidity. 
1A man of the name of Ram, who was the governor of the place on 
behalf of the Rana, evacuated it, and fled. Sultan Bahadur occupied 
himself there for four days in festive assembly and entertainment; 
and granted rewards and favours to each one of the men who were 
near his person. He then sent Hmad-ul-mulk and Ikbtiyar Khan, 
who were among his great nobles, to capture the fort of 2 Mandisor; 
and himself went to Mandu. . The governor of Mandisor, who was an 
officer of the Rana evacuated it ^ and fled; and m the course of one 
month the forts of Kakrun and Mandis5r came into the Sultan’s 
possession. 

The Sultan advanced from Mandu to Champanir. Information 
came at the latter place, that the ^ firangls had come to the port of 

1 The MSS. have while the lith. ed. has The lith. ed. 

of Firishtah has xhe name is not given either by Col. Briggs 

or in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl or in the Cambridge History of India. It would 
appear from Col. Briggs and the Miratd-Sikandari that Muhamad Shah had 
not yet succeeded in capturing Gagrun, but when Sultan Balmdar appeared, the 
place was evacuated (Bayley, pp. 367, 368). 

2 The name is Dantur, and Dastur in the MSS.; and looks 

like Damtur in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Rasur, and 
Col. Briggs has Runtunbhore (vol. IV, p. 123). The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, 
page 368, and the Cambridge History of India have Mandisor or Mandasor, 
which I have adopted. 

8 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has I; AaI# 

The other has the same, but inserts yb between and 

The lith. ed. has iijf Firishtah lith. ed. has 

the same reading as the first MS., and I have adopted it. 

* With reference to this, see the footnote in Col. Briggs, vol. IV, page 
123, from which it appears that according to Faria-e-Souza (tome I, part iv, 
chapter iv) it was one of the greatest efforts made by the Portuguese, but it 
appears to have failed entirely. The fleet consisted ofVour hundred vessels, 
on which were embarked three thousand six hundred European soldiers and 
ten thousand native soldiers, besides seamen and Lascars. The 
under Moostufa Khan the Governor of Diu or Dip so completely repulsed the 
attack that the Portuguese had to return to Goa. Bayley also in a note, on page 
369, says that it was a very important struggle, and he hoped to discuss it more 
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Dip, and had raised the standard of power. The Sulfan advanced 
towards Dip and when he arrived in its neighbourhood, (he heard) 
that the firangls had fled; and a great cannon, which exceeded in 
size all other cannon in India, came into his possession. The Sultan 
had it conveyed to Champanir by means of a special machine. 
He then determined to seize Chitor, and marched from Dip to Kan- 
bayet and from there to Ahmadabad. Here he went on pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the holy Shaikhs and of his great ancestors. He 
collected troops, and with the artillery of Dip and Gujrat advanced 
towards Chitor. i At this time Muhammad Zaman Mirza fled from 
the court of His Majesty Humayun BMshah, and came as a suppliant 
to the Sultan. When the latter arrived at Chitor, the Rana shut 
himself up in the fort; and the period of the siege was prolonged to 
three months. On many occasions brave men prepared for combat 
came out from the two armies, and performed gallant deeds. On 
most of these occasions victory and triumph fell to the lot of the 
Gujratis. In the end the Rana came forward with humility, and paid 
a large subsidy and making the crown and the ^ jewelled belt, which 
he had taken from Sulfan Mahmud lilialji the ruler of Malwa, and 
some horses and elephants, the ransom of his life, turned the Sulfan 
back to Gujrat. 

This victory and the coming of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, and 
the gathering together of the descendants of Sulfan Bahlul Ludi in 
his service became the cause of the increase of Sulfan Bahadur’s pride. 
It also became the cause, that set on move the chain of hostility 
with His Majesty Muhammad Humayun Badshah. In order to carry 
out this intention, he conferred favours on Tatar IQian, son of Sulfan 
*Ala-ud-din, son of Sulfan Bahlul Ludi, who was distinguished above 


fully in an appendix on Portuguese affairs in his second volume. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 329, only mentions Bahadur’s visit to Diu, and says 
nothing whatever about the attack by the Portuguese. 

1 Muhammad Zaman Mirza was a prisoner in the fort of Biana, and fled 
from there in the year 940 a.h. 

2 About this belt see Note on page 124 of Col. Briggs’s History, vol. IV, from 
which it appears that it was sent with Bahadur Shah’s family to Medina; and it 
eventually found its way in the shape of a present to the Grand Seignior, Soliman 
the Magnifloent. 

24 
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all his equals in manliness and bravery; and paid ^ thirty krors of 
gold to BurhSln-ul-mulk, the governor of the fort of 2 Ranthambor, 
so that in concert with him and with his advice the money might be 
spent by Tatar Khan in collecting an army. Within a short time 
about forty thousand horse assembled Ground Tatar Khan. He 
began to make inroads on the outskirts of the dominions of His Majesty 
Jinnat Ashlaiu. In the year 941 a.h. repeated ^ letters came from 

1 The actual words in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. are, 

which means thirty krors of gold coin (probably Muzaffarls) and Firishtah has 
definitely thirty krors of Muzaffarls, Col. Briggs, however, has 

three crores of rupees and says, in a note, three millions sterling. The Mirat- 
i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 382) does not mention the amount, but it says that thirty 
(not forty as in the text) thousand horse were placed under Tatar Khan Lodi 
to march to Dehli by way Baiauah. 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have , Burhan- 

ul-mulk, the governor of the fort of Ranthambor; but Firishtah lith. ed. has 

, Burhan-ul-muik the governor of the fort ol* Asir; 
while Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 125) has Imad-ool-ool-Moolk, the governor of 
Buntunbhore. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does not mention Burhan-ul-mulk or 
‘Imad-ul-mulk. The Cambridge History of India, page 330, has Burhan-ul-Mulk 
governor of Ranthambhor. 

8 The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have \ but the lith. 

ed. of the Tabaqat has b . I have adopted the former reading. 

^ It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 375, that several 
letters passed between Humayun and Bahadar about the extradition or expulsion 
of Muhammad Zaman Mirza. In the first letter Humayun urged Bahadar to 
act in an amicable spirit; in the second he expressed surprise at Bahadar’s 
unfriendly conduct. A copy of the third jetter is given in Mir Abu Turab’s 
Taril^-i-Gujarat, and a translation of it in Bayley’s History of Gujarat. A copy 
of the fourth letter, which was Bahadar’s reply, is also given in the Tarikh-i> 
Gujarat and a translation of it by Bayley. It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Bayley, page 380, that Bahadar’s replies were written by Mulla Mahmud MunshI, 
who had been formerly in Humaiun’s service, but had done something which 
had greatly incensed the latter, and he had accordingly fied and taken refuge with 
Sultan Bah&dar. The drafts of these letters by this man were in rude and 
insolent language, but Bahadar’s ministers, who were wise and prudent men, 
had all the insulting expressions erased before the letters were sent. The last 
draft was, however, brought by the MunshI to the Sultan when he was drunk, 
and he directed it to be despatched at once, and it was sent accordingly, when 
the MunshI had afilxed the Sultan’s seal to it. Next morning when the ministers 
and the other amirs saw the draft they were surprised at its insolent language. 
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Humayun Badshah to Sultan Bahadur, to the effect that even if he 
does not send Muhammad Zaman Mirza to his presence, he should at 
least expel him from his own dominions. Sultan Bahadur on account 
of his great pride and self glorification did not send a satisfactory reply. 
In addition to this Tatar Khan attacked Blana and seized it. His 
Majesty Jinnat Ashiani sent Hindal Mirza to crush him. When the 
Mirza arrived in the neighbourhood of Blana, the men who had 
gathered round Tatar Khan dispersed; and not more than two 
thousand horsemen remained with him. Owing to his great shame 
and remorse, that he had spent such a large sum of money upon his 
faithless soldiers, he could not go and wait on the Sulfan and ask him 
for further help. Having no alternative left, he decided on a battle; 
and, when the two armies met, he made an onslaught on the centre 
of Mirza HindaFs army; and was, with the three hundred men who 
were with him, slain; and the fort of Biana came into the possession 
of Mirza, the royal officer. 

His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani took this victory to be a good omen, 
and advanced to crush Sultan Bahadur. It so happened that the 
latter had at this time again advanced to seize the fort of Chitor> 
with a large army, and all the appliances for the capture of fort. 
When the news of the defeat and death of Tatar Khan, and of the 
advance of His Majesty (Humayun) reached him at the foot of the 
fort of Chitor, he became extremely anxious, and had a conference as 
to the course he should adopt. The opinion of most of the amirs 
was to the effect, that he should raise the siege of Chitor, and advance 
to meet Humayun; but i Sadr Kban, who was the greatest of his 
nobles, submitted, “We are besieging the Kafir; if a Badshah of the 
Musalmans comes to attack us, he would be supporting and helping 
the Kafir ; and ^ such an act would be talked about among Musalmans 


A messenger on a swift horse was at once sent to intercept the letter but he was 
unable to do so; and the letter reached Humaiun, and was the direct cause of tho 
war between the two sovereigns. 

1 It is curious that although he is called the never 

been mentioned before. Firishtah lith. ed. has by mistake , 

Haidar i^an. The Cambridge History of India, page 330, has “Sadr Khan, 
one of his officers”. 

2 One MS. has by mistake • 
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till the day of the resurrection. It is right for Your Majesty’s benefit, 
that we should not abandon the siege; and there is a strong likelihood 
that he (i.c., Humayun) would not attack us during this time When 
His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani encamped at Sarangpur, and the facts 
of this conference were reported to him, he halted there for a few days ; 
so that Sultan BahMur having erected covered ways, took the fort 
of Chitor by force and violence; and put a large number of Rajputs 
to death. 

When Sultan Bahadur after his mind had been freed from all 
anxieties about the conquest of Chitor advanced to fight with Humayun 
Badshah, the latter also having had the drum of departure beaten, 
prepared to meet him; and the two armies met each other in the vicinity 
of Mandisor. While the tents had not yet been fixed, Saiyid ‘All 
Khan and Khurasan Khan, who were the commanders of the vanguard 
of Sultan Bahadur’s army, fled from the army to His Majesty the 
Humayun BMshah, and united with the main body. The Gujratis 
on seeing this were heartbroken. Sultan Bahadur then took counsel 
with the amirs and the leaders of different groups as to the way in 
which the war should be carried on. Sadr Khan said, “We should 
fight a drawn battle tomorrow, ^ for the troops have gained strength 
and courage from the capture of ^Chitor, and their eyes have not yet 
been frightened by the power and grandeur of the Mughal army ”. 
2 Rumi Khan, who was the officer in-charge of the artillery of Sultan 

1 The MSS. have The lith. ed. has > while the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah has ^ ^ . 

2 Rumi Khan’s statement that cannon ^d muskets do not come into action 
in a battle appears to be preposterous on the face of it; and it is strange that his 
advice was accepted by Sultan Bahadur, and acquiesced in by the other leaders. 
None of the other histories says anything about the treachery of Rumi Khan, 
but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 383, and the following pages, gives a 
circumstantial, and what appears to me, a convincing account of such treachery. 
It appectrs that Sultan Bahadar had given a promise to Rum! Khan, that he 
would place him in command of the fortress of Chitor, but after it was taken, 
the ministers and nobles were jealous and strongly objected; and the Sultan could 
not keep his promise at the time. Rum! Kh&n was deeply offended, and he 
wrote secretly to Humiliun, and informed him that if he would' march in that 
direction the defeat of Sultan Bah&dar might easily be compassed, ‘‘for’*, he 
wrote “the Sultan places entire reliance on my judgment, and I will contrive 
a way for the success of the Emperor’s army’’. The words within inverted 
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Bahadur, submitted that cannon and muskets i do not come into 
use in a battle; and the artillery, which has come into the possession 
of this government is such, that it is not known whether any sovereign 
except the Qaiaar of Rum (the Sultan of Turkey) has anything like 
it. On this account it is advisable that a 2 ditch should be dug 
around the army, and skirmishes should be fought every day, and 
bold warriors of the Mu^al army would come and deliver attacks 
all round the camp, and would be killed by the discharges of cannon 
and the muskets. 

Sultan Bahadur approved of this plan and a ditch was dug round 
the camp. At this time Sultan ‘Alam Kalpiwal, on whom Sultan 
Bahadur had conferred Raisin and Chanderi and that suha as jdgirs, 
came with a large arm5% and joined the Gujrat camp. For two 
months the two armies sat face to face; and 2 the Mughal troops raided 
round the camp, and shut up the way of the ingress and egress of grain. 
After some days had elapsed in this way, a ^ great scarcity made its 

commas are also within inverted commas in Bay ley’s history, from which it 
would appear that the writer had seen the letter and was quoting from it; but 
unfortunately no reference has been given. 

1 The Tarikh-i-Gujarat (Denison Boss, p. 14), however, says something which 

is slightly different, and which if correct makes the advice less absurd. It says 
what Rumi i^an said was j yy Lo 

and further on ^j3c yj jA j 

^ j • As a matter of fact, however, much use does 

not appear to have been made of the cannon and muskets. 

2 The Tarikh-i-Gujarat (p. 14) says Sir Denison Ross, the 

editor of the Tarikh-i-Gujarat, says araba means “an enclosed camp or zariba^\ 
although in the dictionary it only means a cart or wagon. 

3 Firishtah’s account explains better, how it was that the Mughal army 
suffered such small loss from the cannon and muskets of the Gujratis, and was 
still able to blockade the camp. 

^ A graphic, but what appears to me, to be a somewhat exaggerated account 
of this scarcity is given in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 384. On the same 
and also on the next page a further instance is given of Rumi Khan’s treachery. 
It appears that a leader of Banjdrahs came and told Sultan Bahadar that he had 
brought a million bullock-loads of grain, but could not bring them into the camp 
for fear of the Moghals. Sultan Bahadar accordingly sent out five thousand 
men secretly at night to escort the Banjdrahs; but Rumi Khan wrote and informed 
Hum&iun, and the Gujarati escort was defeated, and the grain was intercepted 
and taken into the Moghal camp. 
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appearance in the Gujrat army; and all the fodder that was in the 
neighbourhood was entirely exhausted. Owing to the attacks of the 
Mughals, no one had the power, that he should go to a distance from 
the camp and bring grain and fodder. Sultan Bahadur saw that his 
remaining there any longer would result in his capture. Therefore 
one night he came out from behind his pavilion and, with five of his 
trusted amirs, one of whom was the governor of Burhanpur and another 
1 Mallu Qadir I£l)an, governor of Malwa, 2 fled towards Mandu. When 
his army came to know of his flight, 2 each man fled in a (different) 
direction. 

His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani Humayun BMshah ^ pursued (Sultan 
BahMur) to the foot of the fort of Mandu, and on the way many men 
were killed. Sultan Bahadur shut himself up in Mandu; and after 
some time ^ Hindu B% Qulchin and a number of other Mugljal amirs 
got into the fort from the ® bastion of the seven hundred steps. Sultan 

1 One MS. omits Qadir. 

2 A somewhat different account of the circumstances attending and 
immediately proceeding Sultan Bahadar’s flight is given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Bayley, pp. 385, 386. The date of the flight is given as the 20th Ramazan, 
941 A.H., 25th March, 1536 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 331, 
gives 25th April, 1536, as the date of the flight. The Tari^j-i-Gujarat (pp. 17, 18) 
has a rather incoherent account of Sultan Bahadur’s proceedings immediately 
before his flight. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has jA ; 

I have adopted the former, 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; the other MSS. have 

Jjlj j I have adopted the latter reading. 

3 The names are and in the MSS. In 

the lith. ed. it is which is incorrect. In the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah it is Hindu B5g without any suffix. The name does not appear to be 
mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Gujarat, the Mirat-i-Sikandari or the Cambridge 
History of India. 

« The words are MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has incorrectly b., i.e., Vith seven hundred 

men; and Col. Briggs says that “Hindoo Beg and seven hundred Moguls who 
entered the fort at night along with his followers”. The Tarikk-i-GujarSt 
(p. ] 7) says the Murals got into the fort aLj O-aiAA jy?, i.e., from the direction 
of the path of the seven hundred steps. The Cambridge History of India (p. 331) 
says, “A division escaladed the walls of the fort at night The Mirat-i-Sikandarl 
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Bahadur was asleep when there was a great noise; and the Gujratis 
in great dismay took the path of flight. Sultan Bahadur with five 
or six horsemen went away in the direction of Chtopanir. Sadr 
Khan and Sultan ‘Alam, governor of Raisin and that suba, took 
shelter in the citadel of i Sunkar; and after two days they asked for 
assurances of their lives being spared, and waited on Jinnat Ashiani. 
Sadr Khan was taken into the latter’s service; but Sultan ‘Alam, as 
he had been guilty of improper behaviour, had, by order of Humayun, 
his sinews cut off (i.e., he was hamstrung). Sultan Bahadur sent the 
treasure and jewels which he had at ChampMr to the port of Dip, and 
himself went to Kanbayet. When His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani in 
pursuit of him arrived at the foot of the fort of Champanir he marched 
from there and proceeded towards Kanbayet on ^ wings of speed. 
Sultan Bahadur took ^ fresh, strong horses and went on to the port of 
Dip. His Majesty Humayun arrived at Kanbayet the very day 
that BahMur started for Dip, and leaving Kanbayet he ^ took pos¬ 
session of Champanir. Ikbtiyar Klian Gujrati, the governor of the 
fort, occupied himself in defending it, but his Majesty Jinnat Ashiani 
seized it by a ^ plan which has been described in the narrative of his 
history. Ikbtiyar Kl^^n took shelter in the citadel of the fort, which 
was called Mulia; and in the end after praying for quarter, acquired 
the honour of serving His Majesty. As he was distinguished by great 
excellence and accomplishments above all the other amirs of Gujrat, 
he was enlisted among the courtiers of Humayun’s special rmjlis. 


(Bayley, p. 387) ascribes the capture of Mandu to the treachery of Rumi Khan. 
It says that the latter wrote to Bhupat son of Silhadi, who had charge of one of 
the gates, to revenge the wrongs of his family by throwing it open, and the 
Moghals entered by it. 

1 Written asand^^^^ in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

JUsuJ jJ, M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the 

text-edition. 

3 The actual words are MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. 

of Firishtah, but the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat has by mistake )j) 

4 The MSS. have and cUi. The lith. ed. has cUi. 

I have adopted cW. 

3 See ante, Translation, vol. II, pp. 54 and 55. See also note 65, page 363. 
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All the treasures of the Sultans of Gujrat, which they had collected in 
the course of many long generations, fell into his hands and were 
distributed among the soldiery i by shield-fulls. 

As much booty had fallen into the hands of Humayun’s soldiers, 
no one that year paid any heed to the collection of the revenue; and 
in the beginning of 940 a.h., in spite of the fact that His Majesty 
continued to be at Champanir, repeated petitions were sent by the 
ra*lyats of Gujrat to Sultan Bahadur, to the effect that if he would 
appoint one of his 2 servants to collect the revenue, the proper amounts 
would be remitted into the treasury. Sultan Bahadur deputed his 
slave ‘Imad-ul-mulk, who was noted for his great bravery and the 
excellence of his powers of management, with a large army for ^ col¬ 
lecting the revenue. When ‘Imad-ul-mulk began to collect troops, 
and arrived in front of AhmadabM; according to a statement, about 
fifty thousand men had already collected round him. From that 
place he deputed officers to all the neighbouring countries to collect 
the revenue. When this news reached Jinnat Ashiani, he ^ entrusted 
the guarding of the treasure to Tardi Beg Khan, who was one of the 
great amirs, and a man on whom he reposed his trust; and himself 
advanced towards Ahmadabad. He sent Mirza ‘Askari with YMgar 
Na^ir Mirza and Hindu Beg one stage in advance of him. In the 
neighbourhood of Mahmudabad, which is twelve kardhs from Muham- 
madabad, Mirza ‘Askari had a severe battle with ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and 
the latter was defeated; ^ and many Gujratis were slain. 

1 The words in the MSS. are )) ^ Jj* 

The lith. ed. has Ij. I have not been able to find out in any 

other history how the money was measured and distributed. Firishtah in the 
corresponding passage simply says ^ y. )}• 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have (^bo jiUjI 

but the other MS. has ; I have adopted the former. ^ 

8 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have j but Firishtah in 

the corresponding passage has oULu which is better, and the 

T&riy^-i-Gujar&t (p. 26) has Jbe , 

^ According to the T&rikl>-i-Gujarat (p, 27) the treasure was entrusted to 
Maul&na Medjonud Lari who is said to have been <>1^1 or tutor; and the fort 
to Tardi BSg. 

8 Firishtah copies the language of the Tabaqat almost word for word, but 
here he says cWi U alib iXUI from which it 
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After that His Majesty encamped in front of Ahmadabad; and 
1 made over the government of that place to Mirza ‘Askari, and Pattan 
Gujrat to Yadgar Na^ir Mirza, and Bahroj to Qasim Husain Sultan 
and 2 Bardda to Hindu Beg Qulchin, and Champanir to Tardi Beg 
Shan, and himself went to ^Burhanpur. From there he went to 
Mandu. 

^At this time, IQian Jahan Shirazi who was one of the amirs 
of Sultan Bahadur, collected an army and took possession of Nausari; 
and Rumi Sl^an having joined him from the port of S5rath, they 
marched towards Bahroj. Qasim Hosain Sultan finding that he was 
not strong enough to meet them went to Tardi Beg Khan at Cham¬ 
panir; and disturbances and rebellion commenced over the whole of 
Gujrat. At this time Ghadanfar who was one of the amirs of Mirza 
‘Askari fled and went to Sulfan BahMur, and incited him to advance to 
Ahmadabad. The details of this ^ brief statement have been narrated 
in their proper place. All the amirs ® except Tardi Beg Klian now 

would appear that ‘Imad-ul-mulk was himself slain, though this is not expressly- 
stated anywhere else. The battle and most of the incidents narrated here were 
narrated previously in the history of Humayun’s reign; see translation, vol. II, 
p, 57. A rather long account of the battle with some irrelevant matter is given 
in the Tari^-i-Gujarat (p. 27); but the purport of it agrees with that given 
in the Akbarnama. 

1 This distribution of governments has already been mentioned in the history 
of Humayiin’s reign (translation, vol. II, p. 58). 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have but I have as before 

adiopted the present spelling Baroda, but M. Hidayat Hosain has retained 
Barodra in the text-edition. 

® The Cambridge History of India, page 333, says Humayun marched 
to Burhanpur. Muhammad Shah or Muhammad l^an Asiri wrote to him to 
spare his little kingdom, and invited the other rulers of the Deccan to form a 
league for their mutual defence; but Humayun’s operations were confined to a 
military promenade through Khandesh. 

* See ante, translation, vol. II, page 68. The conduct of Rumi Khan 
contradicts, to some extent, the accounts given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari of his 
treachery against Sultan Bahadar. The Tarlkh-i-Gujarfit (p. 29) describes in 
some detail, how Humayun’s governors vacated or were made to vacate their 
various districts or fiefs. 

5 See ante, translation, vol. II, page 69. The Tarlkb-i-Gujarat does not 
appear to mention the incident. 

• Both MSS. have 

^yla. yjjj. 
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assembled in Ahmadabad. Sultan Bahadur advanced into ^ Gujrat. 
‘Askari Mirza and Yadgar Nasir Mirza and all the amirs agreed among 
themselves, that as it was diflScult or in fact impossible to meet and 
withstand him, and as Jinnat Ashiani was in Mandu, it would be most 
advisable to seize the treasure which was in Champanir, and advance 
towards Agra; and having taken possession of those districts, ^read 
the public prayer in the name of Mirza ‘Askari. At the same time 
the rank of vazdrat should belong to Hindu Beg, and the other Mlrzds 
should go and take possession of any province which they might 
think of. On this decision they relinquished the country of Gujrat 
for nothing; Gujrat which had been acquired with so much trouble 
and hardship. They advanced towards Champanir. Tardi Beg 
Khan having obtained information of the wi(iked design of the Mlrzds 
and the other nobles endeavoured to strengthen the fort. 

3 The amirs started from Champanir in the direction of Malwa; 
and commenced to tread along the desert of disgrace and shameless- 


1 He was at Dip, which was in Sorath. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 333, says, “ ‘Askari Mirza at 
Ahmadabad was meditating his own proclamation as King of Gujarat”. This 
appears to me to be totally incorrect. ‘Askari Mirza and all the other Mughal 
nobles were giving up the possession of Gujrat, and were marching towards 
Agra. He could not, therefore, think of proclaiming himself as the king of Guj rat. 
He wanted to proclaim himself as Bddahdh of Dehli. The Cambridge History 
of India further goes on to say that Mirza ^Askari and others besieged Tardi 
Beg at Champaner. This is scarcely correct. Neither the 

Firishtah says so; and even the Tarikb-i-Gujarat which gives, on page 31, the 
negotiations between the Mirzas and Tard! B§g Khan does not say so. The 
Tari^-i-Gujarat which has been edited by Sir Denison Ross is slightly 
incoherent; for instance, the sentence beginning with |4U and ending with 

referred to is incomplete. The punctuation is 
peculiar. There are two marks, a ♦ and a — ; and it is not clear what they 
exactly represent; but whether the sentence referred to ends with 
where there is the dash mark or with y where there is the star 

mark; there is no verb to ; and if the sentence begins and ends with 

the star mark then it curiously jumbles up two totally unconnected matters. 

3 Both the MSS. have no nominative to the verb 
lith. ed. had and Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
I have adopted the reading of the lith. ed. 
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ness. When Sultan Bahadur found Gujrat unguarded, he advanced 
towards Champanir to crush Tardi Beg Khan. The latter took with 
him such portion of the treasure of Champanir as he could, and com¬ 
menced to retrace his steps to Agra. Sultan Bahadur halted at 
Champanir for ten days, and occupied himself in arranging the affairs 
of that neighbourhood. As, in the times of the power of Jinnat 
Ashiaru, he had owing to his great distress and weakness asked for help 
from flrangls, he knew for certain that they would come; and know¬ 
ing that the ports of Gujrat were unguarded, and being afraid that 
they should come under the possession of the firangls, he started 
from Champanir, and advanced towards Sorath and Junagarh, so 
that, on the arrival of the firangls, he might turn them back by any 
means that might be possible. ^He had been engaged for some 
days in travelling about and hunting, when news came that five or 


1 The circumstances attending Sultan Bahadur’s death are given in the 
different histories in a way which mainly agrees with the text. Firishtah copies 
it almost word for word. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 132-141) reduces the number 
of Europeans to four or five thousand but otherwise agrees. He, however, 
gives extracts from Fariah-e Souza’s History of the Portuguese in Asia, and 
also from the Mirut Iskundry, to give the two opposite versions of the 
incidents connected with Sultan Bahadur’s death. The Portuguese version 
shows that Nuno de Cunha, who commanded at Goa, but who having been 
informed by Emanuel de Souza, who commanded at Diu, had come to the latter 
place, were both convinced that Badur intended to seize, and put them to 
death, and to secure the fort of Diu which he, when hard pressed by 
Humayun had given them permission to build; and they were also contriving 
to seize him, put him to death. As to the actual occurrence, the Portuguese 
version is that Emanuel de Souza was going to invite the king to the 
fort .... He came up with the king’s barge, and made the offer 
(invitation ?) by means of Rume Cham () . The latter cautioned the 
king, but he slighted the warning, and invited Emanuel de Souza to come 
into his barge. The latter when doing so fell into the sea, but was pulled up, 
and taken to the king. At the same time another Portuguese barge came up 
with some gentlemen on board, who seeing Emanuel de Souza hastily got into the 
king’s barge. The king suspecting their sudden coming on board, and remem¬ 
bering the caution given by Rume Cham ordered his officers to kill Emanuel 
de Souza. James de Mesquita understanding it, flew at and wounded the king. 
Emanuel de Souza was killed and there was a bloody fray. Finally Badur 
attempted to escape by swimming, but he was in danger of drowning. Then 
Tristan de Payva de Santeu'em reached out an oar to him to take him on board. 
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six thousand firangls had arrived in jfharabs. When they arrived at 
the port of Dip, and heard of the restoration of Sultan Bahadur to 
power, and of the return of His Majesty Jinnat Ashi§-ni, they became 
ashamed and repentant about their coming. They agreed among 
themselves, that by any deception that might be possible they should 
take possession of Dip, Their chief, in accordance with this plan, 
feigned illness and spread a report about it. His object was that he 
might not have an interview with Sultan Bahadur. The latter sent 
men one after another to summon him, and got (the same) reply. In 
the end thinking that the firangls were afraid of him he got into a 
barge, with a small number of men, to go and reassure them. The 
firangls finding the opportunity which they had been seeking, 
planned to act treacherously. The Sultan perceiving this, tried to 
get back into his barge. At the time when he was stepping into it, 
from the gharab of the firangls, the latter separated the two vessels; 
and the Sultan being unable to get into his own barge fell into the 
sea, and having sunk once, put his head out of the water. At this 
time one of the firangls struck him with a spear and drowned him. 
The Gujrat army returned without any delay to Ahmadabad; and the 


when a soldier struck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, till he 
was killed. 

The Mirut Iskundry’s account is different. According to it the Portuguese 
built a fort at Diu after obtaining Bahadur Shah’s permission to build an en¬ 
closure on a hide of land, but they cut the cow hide into narrow strips and en¬ 
closed a large area on which they built a strong fort. When Bahadur was restored 
to power, he began to think of a stratagem to expel them and the Portuguese 
becoming aware of his intention became suspicious. \^Tien he came to the 
neighbourhood of Diu, he sent one Noor Mahomed Khuleel to the Portuguese 
chief with instructions to persuade the latter to come and visit the king. 
The envoy when drinking with the Portuguese chief divulged the king’s 
real intentions to the latter. The Portuguese chief told him that he was 
unable to go on account of his indisposition. The king determined to go 
on board the Portujniose chief’s barge on the plea of inquiring about his health, 
but reedly with the object of allaying his suspicions. When he got on board, 
the Portuguese, according to a pre-conceived plan, cut him and his companions 
down. The date of the murder is given as 3rd Rumzan, 943 a.h., 14th February, 
1537 A.D. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 334, gives 13th February, 1637, as 
the date of Sult&n Bahadur’s death. 
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port of Dip came into the possession of the firangls. This event 
happened in the month of Ramadan, in the year 943 a.h. 

The period of Sultan Bahadur’s reign was ^ eleven years and nine 
months. 

2 A NARRATIVE OF MIrAN MuHAMMAD ShAH, RULER OF AslR AND 

BUEHANPtlR. 

When Sultan Bahadur packed up the goods of existence, his 
mother Makhduma-i-Jahan and the amirs, who had been attending 
on his stirrups, retraced their steps from Dip to Ahmadabad. On 
the way intelligence reached them, that Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
whom Sultan Bahadur h?id, in the time of the disturbances, sent 
towards Dehli and Lahore, that he might create disturbances in 
northern India, and cause dissensions in the Chaghtai army had 
returned from the neighbourhood of Lahore, and had arrived at 
Ahmadabad. Immediately on hearing of the martyrdom of Sultan 
Bahadur, he commenced weeping and making much lamentation, 
and changed his dress, i.e., put on mourning; and started towards Dip 
in order to offer his condolence. When he joined the camp, Maklj- 
duma-i-Jahan, as far as lay in her power, sent the necessary articles 
for his entertainment, and made him put off' his mourning garb. 

3 But that fortunate Mirza made his inquiries into the circumstances 

1 One MS. has only eleven years, but the other MSS. and the lith. ed. have 
eleven years and nine months. 

2 The heading is partly obliterated in one MS. In the other it is as 1 have 

it in the text. The lith. ed. has between and and 

substitutes for 

3 The 'fabaqat and Firishtah confine themselves to the above narrative 
of Muhammad Zaman Mirza’s misdeeds; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, and the 
Tarikh-i-Gujarat say that he attempted to usurp the throne of Gujarat. Their 
accounts are, however, different. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, 
page 400, he went to the apartments of the Sultan’s wives, and after offering 
many condolences, he urged that they should adopt him as a son and help him. 
The ladies said that they never interfered in politics; and the question of the 
Sultan’s successor should be settled by the ministers. WTien his pretensions 
became known, the amirs decided that the task of putting him down must 
have precedence of all other matters; and should be entrusted to ’Imad-ul-Mulk. 
There was some opposition to the latter part of the plan by Afzal Khan. ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk, however, started with a large army for Sdrath; and when he reached 
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of the Sultan’s mother, and showed his kindness towards her, in this 
(strange) way, that at the time of his departure he made an attack 
on the treasury, and carried away from it, according to a reputed 
statement, seven hundred chests of gold, and went away to a distance; 
and twelve thousand horsemen, Mughals and Hindustanis collected 
round him. 

The amirs of Gujrat became perturbed on beholding this new 
disturbance, and took counsel with one another, about the choice of 
a bddshdh. As Sultan Bahadur had repeatedly expressed his inten¬ 
tion of making Miran Muhammad Shah, who was his nephew (sister’s 
son), his heir, ^ everyone agreed to select him as the Sultan, and had 

the neighbourhood of U’nah the Mirza came out and bravely offered battle ; but 
was defeated and was obliged to take refuge in exile. 

The Tariyj-i-Gujarat (pp. 36-39) says that Muhammad Zaman Mirza hastened 
to Dib, that he might take his revenge of Sultan Bahadur’s murder from the 
firangts. He then seized the treasure which was being brought from Dib, and took 
possession of it; and, according to the account which is generally believed, there 
were nine hundred chests of gold. He also had the public prayer read in his own 
name at Dib. When this news reached Ahmadabad, the amirs determined 
to vacate Al>madabad, and go away to different places. At this juncture 
‘Imad-ul-mulk came to the majlis and demanded of Afcjal I^an and Ikhtiyar 
j^an, who were the vakils of the Sultan, what they intended to do. On hearing 
their views he reproached them that they could think of lowering their heads 
before Muhammad Zaman Mirza. They say that the people of Gujarat were too 
weak to meet the army, which Muhammad Zaman Mirza had raised with the 
treasure he had robbed. He exhorted thorn to remain quietly at Ahmadabad 
and allow him to deal with Muhammad Zaman Mirza. They agreed. He had 
at that time only nine horsemen with him.^ He started from Ahmadabad, and 
halted at ‘Utfemanpur, and made a proclamation of the grant of jaglr^ etc., to the 
soldiers. Within one month he had forty thousand horsemen. He then marched 
against Muhammad ZarnSn Mirza. The latter however took shelter in an 
entrenchment. His vakil, and the commander of this army Hisam-ud-din 
Mirak, son of Mir Khalifa, offered battle; and on the 3rd day when he was 
fighting, Muhammad Zaman Mirza escaped from the entrenchment, and fled 
to Sind. ^ 

The Cambridge History of India, pp. 334, 336, says that Muhammad 
Zaman MlrzA claimed the throne of Qujar&t on the ground that Sultan Bahadur’s 
mother had adopted him but says nothing further about what happened to him 
later. 

1 Firishtah agrees generally, and so does the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. The 
Tarlkb'l'Gujarat, however, says that while the amirs were engaged in discussing 
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the J^utha read and the siklca struck in his name in his absence. They 
sent swift messengers to bring him. They also nominated ^ Tmad- 
ul-mulk with a large army for the destruction of Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza. The 2 latter fought with him and was defeated. 

Miran Muhammad Shah, whom Sultan Bahadur had sent as far 
as Malwa in pursuit of the Chaghtai army, died of natural causes, a 
month and half after the l^utha had been read in his name. 

An account of SultAn MahmCd ShAh, son of Latif KhAn, son 
OF Muzaffar ShAh. 

As Miran Muhammad Shah Faruqi passed away from the evil 
place of the world to the well-filled land of the after-world; and ^ except 


the matter of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, ambassadors came from Miran Muham¬ 
mad Shah demanding the kingdom on the ground of his appointment by Sultan 
Bahadur to be his successor, and on that of his right of inheritance and kingship. 

1 See note 3, page 381. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. here call him Muhammad Zaman, but the other 
MS. prefixes Mirza to the name,* and adds ‘retired to the country of Sind’. 

8 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. has j^, . Firishtah lith. ed. also 
has The Cambridge History of India, page 335, in order I suppose 

to be original and quaint, calls Mahmud Khan the last remaining heir of 
Muhammad Karim instead of calling the latter Sultan Muhammad or Sultan 
Muhammad I. The Cambridge History of India also says that “Mubarak II, 
who had succeeded his brother in Khandesh, and had almost certainly hoped 
to receive a summons to the throne of Gujarat, would not siurender him, until a 
force led by Ikhtiyar Khan invaded Khandesh”. It appears to me that there 
are several mistakes in this sentence. In the first place, Mubarak II did not 
succeed his father. The latter was succeeded by his infant son, and after the 
latter had been put to death by Mubarak he ascended the throne of KhandSsh. 
In the second place there is no evidence to show that he had hoped to be sum¬ 
moned to the throne of Gujrat, Even the Taril^-i-Gujarat, which has been 
edited by Sir. Denison Ross, who is also the author of Chapter XIII of the 
Cambridge History of India, does not say so. The TariWi-i-Gujarat (p. 39) says 
that the emissaries from KhandSsh claimed the throne of Gujarat for the infant 
son of Miran Muhammad Shah, but Mubarak II, who had put that infant son to 
death, would hardly have the face to claim the throne of Gujarat, or had the 
hardihood to expect a summons to it. And finally it does not appear that 
Ildl^iy^r ]^an had to lead a force into Khanddsh. He did not even go there. 
Mahmud IGian was, according to the testimony of all the historians, brought 
to Gujrat by Ikbtiyar Jean's brother Muqbil ]^an. According to the Tarikb-i- 
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Mahmud Sfcan, son of Lafif IQian, son of Sultan Muzaffar, there was 
no heir left to the throne; and he was imprisoned in the custody of 
Miran Muhammad Shah by order of Sulfan Muzaffar; the amirs of 
Gujrat sent a man to summon him. ^ Muhammad Shah’s son raised 
objections about sending him. The amirs of Gujrat collected an 
army, and decided to march to Burhanpur; and 2 he (apparently 
the son of Miran Muhammad Shah) becoming aware of this sent 
Mahmud Klian to Gujrat. He was placed on the throne of Gujrat 
on the 3 10th Dhi-hijja, 944 a.h., 10th May, 1538 a.d., with the title 

Gujarat, as also according to tho Tabaqat and Firishtah, there was a threat of 
an army being sent to Burhanpur; and the Tari^-i-Gujarat only adds that 
tents were sent out. 

It is, however, true, as Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 144) says that a Guzerat chief 
marched to Boorhanpoor to invite Mahmood to the capital. 

1 It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari that Miran Muhammad Shah’s 
son was an infant at the time of his father’s death. He was, however, placed 
by the ministers on the throne; and they determined to put Mubarak Khan 
Muhammad Shah’s brother to death, lest he should rebel against his nephew. 
They accordingly had him brought to Burhanpur and made him over to a 
nobleman of the name of ’Arab Khan. He, however, gained the latter over; 
and with his help attacked the palace, and placed his nephew in confinement. 
He then told the amirs that the regency belonged of right to him. They knew 
that they were helpless. He then put his nephew to death, and was proclaimed 
as Mubarak Shah (Bayley, pp. 404, 405). 

The TariWi-i-Gujarat (pp. 39, 40) says that the ambassadors came to Gujarat, 
and demanded that as khufba had been read in the name of Miran Muhammad 
Shah, it should be read also in the name of his son. The Gujarat amirs did not 
agree to this argiiment and pointed out that as Mahmud ]^an was living in safety 
in the fort of Blawal, they should send hrtn to Gujarat. They also appointed 
Muqbill^an, brother of IWitiyar Khan, to bring him; and threatened, that, 
if he was not sent, they would march to Burhanpur. When Muqbil ]^an 
went there, Ma^unud l^an was made over to him. 

® Firishtah says that it was Miran Mubftrak Shah, brother of Mlr&n 
Muhammad Shah, who raised objection to the sending of Ma]^ud I^an. See 
also the preceding note. 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 335, intentions August 8th, 
1687, as the date of the accession. I suppose this is a misprint, for othex'wise 
it is incorrect by 69 or 60 years. The date given in the text agrees with that 
of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 144), however, makes it “ 10th Zeekad 944 
A.H., April 5th 1638”. The Cambridge History of India also gives the new Sultan 
the title of Sa*d-ud-din Mahmud Sh&hdII. This may be correct, but I have seen 
it nowhere else; and no other hddsMh of QujrSt had the first name ending in dfn. 
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of Mahmud Shah. i Ikbtiyar Kiian Gujrati, who had gone to Bur- 
hanpur to bring him, became all-powerful; and the reins of the affairs 
of the kingdom 2 came into his grasp of power. 

s After a few months, in the year 945 a.h. the amirs fell out 
amongst themselves. Darya Khan and Imad-ul-mulk united to¬ 
gether and put Ikbtiyar Khan to death. ‘Imad-ul-mulk became 
Amlr-uUurmrd, and Darya Khan, the vazlr. ^ At the end of that 
year enmity appeared between them also. Darya Khan took Sultan 
Mahmud out of the city on the pretext of a hunting excursion; and 
went away in the direction of Champanir. When ‘Imad-ul-mulk 

1 Firishtah also says that it was I^tiyar ]^an who went to Burhanpur; 
but see note 1, page 384, from which it would appear that it was his brother 
Muqbil l^ian who went. Col. Briggs also says that it was Mokbil Khan. 

2 The word^J^* is omitted in one MS. 

3 Firishtah agrees generally but he calls Darya I^an, Darya Khan Ghuri; 
and he calls ‘Imad-ul-mulk’s jdglr, Siramgaon and Surat. Col. Briggs does 
not say that ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Darya l^an combined togethtw, and put 
Tkhtiyar ^an to death; but he says Yekhtiar Khan lost his life in an affray. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, pages 407, 408, gives a circumstantial account of 
how Ikhtiar Khan was killed. According to it, the young Sultan was kept practi¬ 
cally in confinement by Ikhtiar Khan, Mukbil Khan and the latter’s son Lad 
Khan. He was dissatisfied, but feigned to be totally indifferent. Lad Khan 
one day proposed to him that if he would give the word, he would so manage 
that Daria Khan and Tmad-ul-Mulk would go to retire behind the veil of 
death. The Sultan at once rode to the house of ’Imad-ul-Mulk; and the latter 
and Daria Khan went to the palace; and Ikhtiar Khan, Mukbil Khan and 
Lad Khan were all hanged in front of the audience hall; Ikhtiar Khan protesting 
his innocence to the last moment. 

The account given in the Tarikh-i-Gujarat (pp. 41, 42) is not very clear; but 
according to it there was a quarrel between ly^tlyar KMn and "Imad-ul-mulk 
and Darya Khan, because the young Sultan was kept in charge of Ikhtiyfi-r IQian’s 
brother Muqbil Khan. ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Darya Khan charged Ikbtiyar ^an 
with disloyalty to the Sultan; and with conspiring with the ruler of Burhanpur. 
He stoutly denied it; but they appeared to have wrung his neck; and buried 
his body in the garden of the palace where the. quarrel took place. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 346, seems partially to follow this 
version. 

* As to the quarrel between Tmad-ul-mulk and Darya IGian, all the 
histories appear to agree. It appears that most of the nobles were on the side 
of Darya ]^&n; and *Imad-ul-mulk was deserted by them and by the army 
he had collected; and so had to give in. 

26 
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became aware of these happenings, he began at once to collect his 
forces; and opening his hands for lavish gifts, got an immense army 
together, and advanced towards Champanir. After two or three months 
most of the Gujratl soldiers, who had obtained large sums of money 
from him, separated from him and united with the Sultan. ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk in his distress agreed to an amicable settlement, and it was 
settled that Imad-ul-mulk should go away to Jhal&war, and some 
parganas of Sorath which were in his jdglr; and the Sulfan should 
return to his capital of Ahmadabad. 

Again in the year 949 a.h. Darya KJban advanced towards the 
country of Sorath, taking Sultan Mahmud and a well-equipped army 
with him, in order to extirpate ‘ImM-ul-mulk. The latter came 
forward to meet him; but after a battle fled and went as a suppliant 
to Miran Mubarak Shah, ruler of Asir and Burhanpur. Sultan Mah¬ 
mud advanced towards Burhanpur in pursuit of him. Miran Mubarak 
Shah assembled his army and came forward to aid Tmad-ul-mulk. 
He encountered the Gujrat army in the battlefield, but was defeated. 
Tmad-ul-mulk then fled from Burhanpur, and took shelter with 
Qadir Shah, the ruler of Malwa. i Miran Mubarak Shah sought the 
intervention of the great men of the age, and coming in by the door 
of peace rendered homage to Sultan Mahmud. Darya Khan acquired 
much power and strength owing to the departure of Tmad-ul-mulk, 
and took upon himself the performance of all matters and affairs 
of the government and revenue administration; and allowed no one 
else to interfere in them. Gradually things came to such a pass that 
he made Sultan Mahmud a puppet and acted himself as the bddshdh. 
Then one night, in concert with 2 JarjiUf a pigeon fancier, the Sultan 

1 The reason for M^ran Mub&rak Shah’s asking for peace, and doing homage 
to Sult&n Mahmud is explained by Firishtah, who says 

C-AIL ;0, ^.e., Sultan Mahmud invaded 

Kh&ndSsh, and occupied himself in plundering and ravaging (the country). 

a The name is given as > and jlj in the MSS., and 

y^y hi the Uth. ed. It is jh y^ y ^ iii fhe lith. ed. of 

Firishtah. The name does not appear to be mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Gujarat. 
In the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 416, the man is called Jarji the bird 
catcher; and the Cambridge History of India, page 337, has Chlrjl a fowler. 
I have adopted Jarjiu, a pigeon fancier. The way in which the Sultan fled 
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came out of the citadel of the fort of Ahmadabad; and went to 'Alam 
Khan LudI, who held Dulqa and Danduqa as hi&jdgir, 

1 ‘Alam Khan Ludi considering the advent of the Sultan a great 
honour, collected his troops; and four thousand horsemen gathered 
round him. Darya Khan brought forward a 2 boy of unknown 
descent, and gave him the title of Sultan Muzaffar Shah; and collected 
the army of Gujrat. He brought the commanders of the army over 
to his side by promising to increase their jdglrs and add to their titles; 
and advanced towards Dulqa. ‘Alam Khan came forward, and met 
him, and ^ a great battle raged between the two armies. At the first 
onset, however, ‘Alam Klian defeated the vanguard of Darya Khan’s 
army; and advancing into his special detachment fought with great 
gallantry and courage. But when he came out of the battlefield there 


to ‘Alam IQian is described in almost identical words in the Tabaqat and 
Firishtah. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 416, gives a circumstantial 
account which differs in various particulars from that in the fa-baqat. The 
Tarikb-i-Gujarat gives some account of what happened before the flight, but 
does not say anything about the flight itself. The Cambridge History of India’s 
account is somewhat different. in the text-edition. 

1 One MS. has but the other MS. and the lith. ed. have 

Firishtah also has and I have adopted it. 

2^.^! jAb is the description in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. The 

lith. ed. of Firishtah has The Tarikb-i-Gujarat has 

tiljT ; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 417, 

describes the boy as a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad. 
The Cambridge History of India calls him a child of obscure origin. It appears 
that Darya Khan was willing to give up his position; and in fact sent in his 
resignation; but was overruled by FattujI Muhafiz Khan, who was a relation 
of his, and a man of much experience; and then he produced the preterlder, 
and marched out to meet ‘Alam Klhan and Sultan Mahmud (p. 338). 

8 The account of the battle as given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari is entirely 
different. According to it Daria Khan was victorious, and took possession of 
Dholkah; and both the Sultan and ’Alam Khan fled. After their defeat, how¬ 
ever, large bodies of troops joined him, and Daria Khan found his army 
dwindling away. He attempted to enter Ahmad&bad, but the people shut the 
gate in his face, and attacked him with arrows and musket fire. Then the 
Sultan and *Alam Khan advanced to Ahmadabad. Daria Khan sent his 
family and treasures to Champanlr; and went himself to Burhanpur to bring 
Miran Mubarak Shah as his ally. c.d 
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were uo more than five horsemen with him, and he could not find 
Sultan Mahmud, whom he had left with his own troops at the gate. 
He became perplexed and distressed, but it came into his mind that 
as after the first attack the vanguard of Darya Khan’s army had fled 
and gone away towards Ahmadabad, the news of his defeat might 
have been spread about in the city; and he should therefore betake 
himself there. Then with the five men who were with him he advanced 
to Ahmadabad; and going to the royal palace made a proclamation 
of his victory. When the citizens saw ‘Alam IQmn, as they had seen 
some of the fugutives belonging to (Darya IQian’s) vanguard a moment 
before, they became sure of Darya Khan’s defeat. They came in 
a large ^ body; and waited on him. He gave an order, and in a moment 
the people plundered Darya Khan’s house and having strengthened 
the gates of the city, sent swift messengers to bring Sultan Mahmud. 
The messengers from Ahmadabad came to Darya Khan, who had after 
gaining the victory (over the troops that were opposed to him), 
halted in his camp; and informed him of what was happening at 
Ahmadabad. He then advanced towards that city. As the families 
of the amirs were in the city, which was in the possession of ‘Alam 
Khan, most of them separated from Darya Khan before he arrived 
there. About this time Sultan Mahmud also arrived. Darya Khan 
then fled towards Burhanpur and matters turned 2 upside down. 
Darya Kban did not find a resting place at Burhanpur, and went to 
Sher IQian Afghan, and ^ was received with favour by him. After 
the departure of Darya IQian, ‘Alam Khan took up the post and the 
work of the vazdrat. But he also, owing to his great pride, wanted 

1 One MS. has while the other has and the lith. ed. 

has Firishtah also has but I prefer 

2 The words are , There are no similar words in Firishtah 

and the T&rikh-i-Gujarat. I think the meaning is, that Darya l^an had defeated 
Miran Mubarak Shah, and the latter had to sue for peace. The tables were 
now turned, and DaryS Khan had to go and seek shelter iu Burhanpur. 

3 Firishtah and the Tarlkb-i-Gujarat also say so. The latter says he entered 
the service of Sh3r !^&n; but the Cambridge History of India, page 339, 
gives an account of some of his further adventures, and of an unsuccessful 
attempt made by him and ‘Alam Kh&n Lodi, who according to the Cambridge 
History of India had now joined him to place ‘Ala-ud»dln Fath Khan of the royal 
line of Sind on the throne of Gujarat. 
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to be independent and overbearing like Darya Kban in all res¬ 
pects. Sultan Mahmud got the amirs to combine with him, and 
attempted to seize him. He received warning of this, and fled and 
went to Sher Khan. After his mind had been set at rest by the ter¬ 
mination of the dissensions of the rebel amirs, Sultan Mahmud set 
himself to manage the government of the country, to increase the 
cultivation and to comfort the soldiers. Within a short time he 
restored the country to its original condition. He treated the nobles 
and other great men, and the gentry and pious men with kindness 
and favour. He carried on the government till the year 961 a.h. 
without any dissension and any enemy. 

1 But in the month of Rab^-ul-awwal of that year, one of his 
servants who had the name of Burhan, and who showed himself to 
be a man of piety in the eyes of men, and devoted most of his time in 
prayer and worship, and always acted as the Sultanas 'ptsh-namdz 
or leader in the prayers, in a hunting excursion murdered him. The 
particulars of this brief statement are these: on one occasion, the 
Sultan shu^ him up between walls on account of some fault committed 
by him in his service, and left an aperture for his breath to pass 

1 Before mentioning the assassination of Sultan Mahmud, Firishtah mentions 
the foundation of the new city of Mahmudabad, which, however, could not 
be completed by the Sultfin, and also the erection of the fort of Surat under the 
supervision of Ghadanfar Aqa, his Turk! slave, who had the title of I^udawand 
Khan. The Tarikh-i-Gujarat says that Humayun after his restoration wrote 
a letter to Sultan Malunud, proposing an alliance, and suggesting that Sultan 
Mahmud should invade Malwa, while he himself would advance against others, 
whom he, rather vaguely, describes as or rebellious enemies. 

Accordingly, Sultan Mahmud took a muster roll of his troops, and ^ ^ 

jdXto , which I suppose means, invaded Mandu (pp. 43, 44). The Mirat-i- 
Sikandari has a long account of Sultan Mahmud’s liking for low company, and of 
his conferring the title of Muhafiz Khan on Jarji the pigeon fancier; and of 
this man’s insolence towards the amirs, and his getting a Jarman from the Sultan 
for the execution of ‘Ala-ud-din Lodi and Shuja’at Khan. The amirs then 
demanded that Jarji should be made over to them. The Sultan refused to do so. 
The amirs pretended to accept the Sultan’s order, but prayed that he would allow 
them to make their obeisance to him. The SultSn held a darbdr, and when 
Jarji appeared there, he was murdered in open darbdr in the Sultan’s presence. 
The amirs then made a plan for guarding the Sultan, and later of blinding him, 
V and dividing the kingdom among themselves (Bayley, pp. 421-423). 
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through, but after a time released him. The wretched Burhan kept 
this old grudge concealed in his mind. He united with himself a 
number of hunters, whose occupation was to hunt tigers, and 
promised each one of them the rank of an amir. One night when the 
Sultan had gone to sleep after coming back from hunting, he in concert 
with his nephew (sister’s son) named Daulat, who was in close at¬ 
tendance on the Sultan, tied ^ the latter’s hair firmly to the wood of 
his bedstead, and passed a sword across his throat. That victim 
(of their cruelty) had placed both his hands on the edge of the sword, 
so that his hands were also cut, and he was murdered. (Burhan then) 
kept the tiger hunters hidden in a corner, and sent men to summon the 
great amirs. He also told the musicians that the Sultan had ordered 
that they should play on their instruments outside the house. 

Half the night had passed when he secured the attendance of 
I£hudawand Khan and A^af Khan, who were both the vazlrs; and took 
them to a private chamber, and had them murdered. In the same 
way he summoned twelve of the great amirs and killed them all. Then 
his men went to summon I‘tmad Khan. The latter said, “The Sultan 
cannot possibly have sent for me at such a time; I have only a little while 
ago come from attending on him ”; and he delayed in coming. Burhan 
sent another man to summon him. His suspicion and alarm became 
greater, and he did not come. When Afdal Khan, who was one of 
the distinguished amirs and with whom Burhan had ancient friendship 
came, Burhan took him to a private place, and told him, “The Sultan 
is displeased with Kbudawand Kb an and A^af Kb an, and wants you 
to take their place, and he has sent this robe of the vazdrat for you”. 
Afdal Kban said, “Until I go to the"lSultan’s presence and see him, 
I shall not put on the robe”. Burhan then took Afdal Khan to the 
place, where the martyr Sultan was lying, and said, “I have killed the 
Sultan and the vazlrs and all the nobles. I now make you my vazlr, 


1 The accounts of the murder as given in Firishtfih and the Tariy>-i- 
Gujarat and the Mirat*i*Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India agree 
mainly with that in the text; but there are various differences in details. It 
was committed on the night of the 12th of Rabi‘*ul-awwal, the anniversary of 
the birth of the Prophet Mubammad. The murderer is called Burh&n in all 
the :hi8tories, except the Cambridge History of India, where he is called 
Burhan-ud-dln (p. a42). 
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and will entrust all the power to you”. Afdal Khan commenced 
calling him names, and made an outcry. That wicked man then 
murdered him also. He then conferred titles on each one of a number 
of obscure soldiers, and vulgar men who came that night; and gave 
them hopes of being made amirs. He stretched his hands to the public 
treasure and gave much gold to the people. He was occupied till 
the morning with the giving away of the gold; and in the morning 
placed the royal umbrella over his head, and made a general procla¬ 
mation. He then collected all the elephants belonging to the Sultan, 
which were in the city and having distributed the horses in the 
Sultan’s stables among the people of the lower classes, made them the 
supports of his power. When it became morning, the news of the 
Sultan’s martyrdom spread about. Tmad-ul-mulk, the father of 
Cbengiz ILhan and Ulu^ Khan Habshi and other amirs collected 
together, and attacked that man of wretched destiny. He, in ac¬ 
cordance with the line: 

Hemistich: 

Empire if even for a moment is precious, 
had the royal umbrella raised over his head, and came to oppose 
them with a mob of common people and a few elephants; and at the 
first 1 assault fell on the dust of wretchedness, and was slain by 
Sherwan Khan. A rope was then tied round his leg, and he was 
dragged about all round the hdzdr, and in different parts of the city. 

The period of the reign of Sultan Mahmud was eighteen years 
and two months and odd days. 

It so happened that IslAm Khan, son of Sher Kb an, the ruler 
of Dehli, and Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl, the ruler of Ahmadnagar, died 
during 2 this year by natural death; and a poet has composed the 
following couplets, giving the date of their death : 

1 The manner in which Burhan met his fate is described in much the scune 
manner in Firishtah and the other histories. The account in the Tarikh-i- 
GujarSt (p. 49) is very circumstantial. The encounter with Shirwan Khan is 
somewhat differently narrated in the Mir&t-i-Sikandari. 

2 According to Firishtah, the year was 961 a.h.; and his own father 
Maulana Ghulara ‘All Hindu Shah was, the writer of the couplets. The couplets 
are also given in the Tarikb-i-Gujarat, but the name of the author is hot 
mentioned there and there are slight variations in the wording (p. 49). 
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Couplets: 

Three sovereigns died in the course of a year, 

Through their justice, was Hind (India) the seat of peace. 

One Mahmud Shah, of Gujrat Sultan, 

Who like his grandeur, youthful was; 

The other Islam Slian of Dehli Sultan, 

Who in his reign, was a Lord of Conjunction great. 

The third was Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl, 

Who in the Deccan, held sovereign sway. 

Of the date of the death of these sovereigns three 
If they ask thee’t was “ the death of monarchs great”. 

Sultan Mahmud was virtuous ruler, and possessed pleasant 
manners. He spent most of his time in the society of learned and 
pious men; and on great days, such as the day of the death of His 
Holiness the Prophet, may the blessings of God and His peace be 
on him ! and on the dates of the deaths of his own ancestors, and on 
other auspicious days, he gave food to fuqlrs and other deserving 
persons. He held the ewer and the basin in his own hand and washed 
the hands of the men. 2 And aansdf and all pieces of cloth, which 
were intended for his own garments, were first made into ^ table¬ 
cloths for darmahes and faqlra, and afterwards fashioned into wearing 
apparel for him. 


1 The actual words are ^ 

2 The readings in the MSS. and in the., lith. ed. are unintelligible at this 


place. The MSS. have J- The lith. ed. has the 

same with the exception that instead of it has The corres¬ 
ponding passage in Firishtah has ^ 

Jjt. This makes sense. It means the earl^df 
and other kinds of cloth, which were intended for garments for his own use, 
were first made into turbans and garments for the darvj^hea, etc. Firishtah 
has been followed in the text-edition except that ^y has been changed 


to 

» One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

JljL ; but see the preceding note, from which it will appear that in the 
corresponding pfiwsage Firishtah haa j 
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At a distance of twelve kardhs from Ahmadabad, he laid the 
foundation of the city, to which he gave the name of ^ Mahmudabad; 
and built an arcaded hdzdr from Ahmadabad to that place. He also 
established a deer park on the bank of the stream called 2 Khari nadi, 
and built a wall of burnt bricks adorned with turrets for a distance 
of seven ^ kardhs. In this deer park he erected beautiful structures 
at different places; and various kinds of animals were allowed to roam 
about free in the park; and they increased and multiplied by breeding 
in it. As he was very fond of the society of women, he collected a 
large number of them in his harem. He always hunted and played 
chaugdn in the deer park with them. The trees in it were wrapt in 
red and green velvet. There were many pleasant gardens in it and 
handsome women were engaged in attending to them. 

Whenever any of the women in his harem became pregnant, 
he ordered that she should have a miscarriage; and did not allow any 
of them to have a male child. He had made iTmad Khan the at¬ 
tendant of his harem, and had directed him to attend to the direction 
of the ladies. iTmad Klian had by way of prudence and caution, 
destroyed his own virility by eating camphor. The writer of this 
book has on various occasions visited the deer park and the buildings 
in it. 

As visits to the tomb (of holy men) by the women, and their 
gathering together on various ^ pretexts had become extremely 
common in Gujrat; and immorality and licentiousness had become, 
as it were, a matter of habit and custom, and there was (in the 
opinion of the people) no wickedness in such conduct, Sultan Mahmud 
forbade the going of women to these places, and their going and 
coming during days and nights to the houses of people. He also 


1 The town had been built by hip ancestor Ma^imud Begarha; and Sultan 
Mahmud III, took up his residence in it, and restored and enlarged it. 

2 M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

® One MS. and the lith. ed. have the words between and 

^ One MS. has ^1^ instead of 
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gave money to ^ some, and sent them to procure women, and when 
they brought them before him, he ordered them to be punished; 
and in this way he 2 effectively stopped such acts. 

3 An account of SultIn Ahmad. 

When Sultan Mahmud became a martyr and left no son behind 
him, I‘tmad Khan, in order to prevent the bursting out of the flames 
of disorder and disturbance, produced a ^ boy of tender years by the 

1 One MS. and the lith ed. hav® 4 , 5 ^ A), but the other MS. has 
which appears to me to be better, and has been adopted in the text-edition. 

2 The actual words are > which 

translated literally, would be, had in the best way closed this door. The 
MSS. have^^, but the lith ed. has 

2 This is the heading in the MS. The lith. ed. has cAkJL> 

^ This is the account in the MSS. and in the lith ed. Firishtah, however, 
says that it was Razl-ul-mulk, who produced the youth, who was a descendant 
of Ahmad Shah II. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, pp. 464, 465) says, that after 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, the armra inquired of I’timad Khan, who was fully 
acquainted with the late Sultan’s domestic affairs, whether the latter had left a 
son behind him. On his answering in the negative, they inquired whether any 
of his widows was expecting a child. This also ho answered in the negative. They 
then inquired, whether there was any relative of the Sult&n, who was fit to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne. He said there was a youth of the name of Ahmad Khan who 
was living in Ahmadabad. Rezi-ul-Mulk was accordingly sent in a cart with 
very fast horses. He found Ahmad Khan buying some grain at a shop near his 
house, and recognising him, brought him at once to Mahmudabad. The account 
in the Tariyi-i-Gujarat (pp, 49, 60) agrees, except that it says that the nobles 
wanted to know from l‘tmad l^an if the Tate Sultan had even left a daughter 
behind, so that they might place her on the throne. Here again the answer was 
in the negative. Then it became necessary to enquire about distant relations; so 
Radl-ul-mulk, one of the descendants of Ahmad Shah, the foimder of Alimad- 
abfid, who was five or six generations below him, and was a youth in his twelfth 
year, was brought forward. 

It will be seen that there is considerable amount of divergence among the 
four historians, who were more or less contemporaneous with the events which 
they were describing. According to the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandail, whose 
father Shai^ * Mahmud, commonly called Shai^ Manjhu, was the manager 
of Saiyid Mubarak’s affairs, the name of the youth, who was selpct^ to be the 
Sultan, was Ahmad KhSn, and RazI-ul-Mulk was the name of the man who was 
sent to bring him from Ahmadabad; Firishtah appears to agree, though 
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name Radi-ul-mulk, describing him as a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, 
the founder of Ahmadabad; and in concert with ^ Miran Saiyid 
Mubarak Bukbari, and the other amirs, who had escaped with their 
lives from the sword of the ungrateful Burhan, placed him on the 
throne of empire, and gave him the title of Ahmad Shah. They com¬ 
forted the amirs by confirming their jdglrs, ITmad Khan kept the 
affairs of the kingdom in his own hand, and left the newly chosen 
Sultan nothing but the name; and having obtained the whole power, 
kept him (confined) in his house. 

When five years had passed in this way, Sultan Ahmad unable 
any longer to remain in this state got out of Ahmadabad, and went 
to Mahmudabad to Saiyid Mubarak Bukbari, who was one of the 
great amirs. Musa Khto Fuladi and Sadat Khan and ‘Alam Khan 
Ludi and other men collected round him. ^ Shaikh Yusuf also went 
and joined him. The Sultan conferred on him the title of A‘zam 
Humayun. ITmad Khan, in concert with TmM-ul-mulk, father 
of Chengiz Khan, and Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Kl^an Habshi and 
Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk and other amirs of Gujrat with a part of artillery 
attacked Saiyid Mubarak. The latter although he had a smaller 
army than I‘tmad Khan arrayed his troops to meet him in battle. 
When the battle began, a ^ cannon ball struck Saiyid Mubarak, 
and he was slain; and Sultan Ahmad was defeated. He wandered 


he does not give the name of the youth who was raised to the throne; but the 
Tabaqat and the Tarikh-i-Gujarat say that it was Radi-ul-mulk, who was 
placed on the throne. 

The Cambridge History of India (p. 343) does not mention these differences, 
but in its own confident way, gives a narrative which differs in some particulars 
from all of them. It says that one Khalil Shah was at first reported to be a 
son of the murdered Sultan, but on enquiry he could not be produced; and the 
writer surmises, that there was a conspiracy to foist a lad of unknown parentage 
on the throne, but the conspirators lost heart at the last moment. This Khalil 
Shah is mentioned by none of the other historians. Then Razi-ul-Mulk who 
was the great-grandson of Shakar Khan, a younger son of Ahmad I, was raised 
to the throne with the title of Ahmad Shah II. 

1 One MS. omits the prefix Miran. 

2 Firishtah calls him A‘zam Khan Malwi. 

2 Firishtah also says but the Cambridge Histor>^ of India, 

page 344, says that Sayyid Mubarak was killed by an arrow. 
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about in distress for some days in the jungle ; and then came and saw 
I‘tmad I£lian again. The latter confined him in his house, and did 
not permit anyone to approach him. 

When rtmad Khan’s power increased, Imad-ul-mulk in concert 
with Tatar Khan Ghuri attacked his house with i great force; and placing 
their cannon in position, commenced a bombardment. 1‘tmad Khan 
unable to meet them fled towards 2 Pal which is in the neighbourhood 
of Champanir; and began to collect men from all sides. Then people 
intervened, and brought about a peace between him and Tmad-ul-mulk. 
The districts of Bahrdj and Champanir and Nadot and the other 
parganas between the rivers Mahindri and Narbada were allotted 
to Tmad-ul-mulk as his jdglr; and 1‘tmad Khto came back, and 
again took charge of the duties of the vakil of the Sultan; and endea¬ 
voured to guard Sultan Ahmad as before ; and they detached a body 
of fifteen hundred horsemen out of the personal jdgfirs of Sultan Ahmad. 
Other men joined the Sultan and in spite of the fact that I‘tmad 
Khan prevented men from mixing with him, a number of men ® gathered 
round him, and for a short time he attained to some grandeur. He 
thought of getting rid of 1‘tmad Kban, and held a consultation with 
his confidants about slaying him. Sometimes, owing to his youthful 
inexperience he would strike his sword on a plantain tree and say 
‘T have cut I‘tmad Khan in two”. When the latter became cogni¬ 
zant of these matters he forestalled the young Sultan, and one night 
put him to death and threw his corpse over the wall towards the river 
opposite to the house of Wajih-ul-mulk; and spread a report among 
men to the effect that the Sultan had gone to Wajih-ul-mulk’s house 
at night to carry on an intrigue; and hot being recognised, had been 
killed. 

The period of his rule was eight years. 


1 The actual words are in some MSS.j M. Hidayat Hosain 

has adopted in the text-edition. 

® Firishtah also has Pal, but the Cambridge History of India, page 344', has 
Halol. 

® The MSS. have oJiXA y.t and jj and the lith. ed 

has jt' 
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IAn account of SULTiN MUZAFFAR, SON OF SuLTIN MaHMOD, 
SON OF LatIf KhAn. 

At the end of the year 967 a.h., 1562 a.d., Ttmad Khan brought 
a boy by the name ^ Nanu before the assembly of the amirs of Gujrat; 
and swore that he was the ^son of Sultan Mahmud. He said “that 
the boy’s mother ^ Jariah was an inmate of the ^ special harem of the 
Sultan. When she became pregnant, the Sultan made her over to me, 
so that I may bring about her miscarriage. As her pregnancy had passed 
the fifth month, I concealed her in my house, and have looked after 
her up to this day”. As the throne of Gujrat was vacant, Saiyid 
Miran, the son of Saiyid Mubarak Gujrati took up the imperial crown 
in the assembly of the great and the noble, and ® placed it on the head 

1 This is the heading in the MS. In the lith. ed. the word is inserted 

before the word Sultan. 

2 The name is^ Nanu in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and appears to be 
Tanu in the other MS. Firishtah does not give the name. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 155) calls him “Hubboo”, which he says in a note is the “familiar 
contraction of Hubeeb The Tarikh-i-Gujarat (p. 52) gives him the name of ^ 
Natu, but a few lines further on^-^ Nathu. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 345, calls him Nathu. 

8 The Tari^-i-Gujarat (p. 52) tells a curious story about Nathu’s father 
having been a or cowherd; and his mother having been taken prisoner by 

Sultan Mahmud; that she was kept outside the harem of the Sultan, and before 
the latter could see her, and decide whether he would take her into the harem, 
she gave birth to Nathu. As the child was bom almost under the shadow of 
the Sultan’s presence, it resulted in his having the insignia of royalty for a 
time. 

If this story is correct, it is curious that the facts should not have been 
known to the amlrsy and I‘tmad lean’s stories should have received any 
credence, 

* I do not know what Jdnah is, or whether it is a proper name. 

5 The word occurs in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but is omitted 

from the other MS. 

8 Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention the coronation; but says, somewhat 
inconsistently, that the amirs having no other alternative divided the kingdom 
among themselves, and became completely independent. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 166) says that the mother of the boy concealed her pregnancy till the fifth 
month, when the medicines given to her to produce an abortion had no effect, 
and the child was bom, and was brought up privately. Witnesses were 
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of that child. He received the title of MuzafFar Shah; and the amirs 
offered congratulations and felicitations on his accession. 

The duties of the vazdrat continued to be entrusted to I'tmad 
Khan; and he received the title of Masnad-i~*All, The great amirs 
having acquired independence in their jdglrs did not allow anyone 
to interfere with them. Among them the district of Pattan as far 
as the pargana of ^ Kari came into the possession of Musa Khan 
and Sher Khan Fuladi. In ^ Radhanpur and Tarwara and Tahrad 
and Maujpur, and some other parganaSy Fath Khan Baluch was in 
possession. ^ The parganas, which were situated between the Sabar- 
mati and the Mahindri were in the possession of I‘tmad Klian, who 
gave a portion of them to other Gujratls. The port of Sorath 
and Nagot and Champanir were in the possession of Chengiz Khan 
son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk Sultani. Rustam Khan who was the husband 
of Chengiz Khan’s sister held Bahroj. Dulqa and Danduka were 
allotted to Saiyid Miran son of Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari. Amin 
Khan Ghuri seized the fort of Junagarh, and S5rath; and ^kept 
himself aloof from the other amirs of Gujrat. 

procured to swear to these facts and the evidence being considered sufficient, the 
boy was crowned. The version of the Tarikh-i-Gujarat has already been given. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 345, says that I‘timad Khan’s history 
was totally false, but as an heir had to be found, the boy he produced was 
accepted. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is omitted in the 

other. Firishtahlith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 166) has Kurry. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 346, has Kadi. 

2 Firishtah agrees as to the first two names. He does not mention the 

third, and calls the fourth Murchpur. Col. Briggs calls them 

Radunpoor, Neriad, Tehrwara and Moonjpoor. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 345, does not give the names, but says the whole of the north of Gujarat 
as far south as Kadi was in the possession of Musa Khan and Sher Khan and 
Fath Khan. The Tarikh-i-Gujarat does not specify the jdglrs of the different 
amlrsy but says they were all trying to extend their respective jdglrs, and 
encroaching on that of 1‘tmSd ]^an; and the latter sent ^petitions to Akbar to 
invade Gujar&t. 

s Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page 345, agree 
generally; but Firishtah and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 166) call Roostoom 
Khan the nephew («i|3 of Chungiz Khan. The Cambridge History of 

India agrees with the Tahaq&t in calling him his brother-in-law. 

* One MS. has (3^ instead of 
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I‘tmad Khan kept Sultan Muzaffar Nanu, ^more or less in 
a state of imprisonment, in the palace of the Sultan. On the days of 
audience a masnad used to be spread for him, and having seated him 
on it, 1‘tmad Khan himself 2 sat behind him. The amirs attended to 
salute the Sultan. When some days had passed in this way, Chengiz 
Khan and ^ Sher Khan Fuladi arrived at AhmadabM to offer their con¬ 
dolences and congratulations to the Sultan. ^ When a year had passed 
in this way the Fuladis having found an opportunity, attacked Fath 
Khan Baluch, who had parganas Tahrad and Tarwara and Radhanpur 
and ® Murwara and Kakrej as his jdgir, and who on account of his 
proximity had hostility with them. He fought with them, was 
defeated, and went to I'tmad Khan and complained to him. I‘tmad 
Klian was enraged at this and having collected troops attacked the 
Fuladis with a large and powerful force. The latter shut themselves 
up in the fort of Pattan, and commenced to show their weakness and 
repentance. I‘tmad IQian did not accept their excuses; and went 
on vigorously with the siege. When the Fuladi Afghans were reduced 
to great straits, the young warriors among ® them collected together, 
and going to Musa KJian and Sher Klian, said that as (I‘tmad Khan) 
does not accept our humility, there is no other alternative but that 
we should fight with him, and if necessary surrender our lives. Five 
hundred of them then sallied out of the fort; and Musa Khan and Sher 
Khan with the men that they had—^whose numbers did not amount 
to three thousand—also came out. I‘tmad Khan arrayed the Gujrati 
army, which exceeded thirty thousand horsemen. The Fuladis 


1 The words are 


2 ^ lit,, behind his head. 


3 One MS., omits the name of ShSr Khan Fuladi, apparently by mistake, 
for the suffix Fuladi, which belongs to Sher Khan is appended to the name of 
Chengiz l^an. Firishtah has both names. 

^ It is possible that something has been omitted here, for it was hardly 
necessary to mention the arrival of Chengiz gian and Sh§r Khan, tmless it was 
meant to lead to something. 

3 This may be the same as Maujpur already mentioned. In the text- 


edition has been adopted in place of • 


8 One MS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 
but the other MS. has 
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hurled themselves on I‘tmad (Qian’s special troops and drove them 
away. Haji IQian, a slave of Salim (Qian the son of Sher IQian, who 
was one of the leaders of I‘tmad JQian’s army stood aside without 
joining in the battle. I‘tmad KJban was defeated and went back to 
Ahmadabad. He endeavoured to seize Haji (Qian. The latter, becom¬ 
ing aware of it, fled and joined the Fuladis. They then sent a message 
to I‘tmad Khan to the following effect: “As a half of pargana Kari 
was the jdglr of Haji Shan, and he has come and joined us, you 
should relinquish possession of it”. I‘tmad Khan did not agree 
to this, and replied, “He was my servant. Although he has fled 
and gone away, why should I give up his jdglr V Musa IQian and 
Sher Shan then collected a force and came to the jdglr of Haji Shan; 
and posted themselves in the town of ^ Juthanah. I‘tmad Shto 
again collected a force and came and met them. They stood opposing 
one another for a period of four months; and at last engaged in battle. 
I‘tmad Shan was defeated; and went to Chengiz Sbta at Bahroj; 
and brought him to help and reinforce himself. The parties again 
met in the neighbourhood of Juthanah. After a great deal of talk, 
there was an amicable settlement. I‘tmad Shan gave up possession 
of Haji Shan’s jdglr; and went back and took up his quarters at 
AhmadabM. 

Chengiz Shan went back to his own country; and began to 
aspire to independence. It became bruited about among men, that 
he had no wish to continue to be in allegiance, and no intention to 
act as a subject. He sent a message to I‘tmad Shan to the following 
effect: “I am a IMnazdd or slave of this threshold (i.e., of the Sultans 
of Gujrat); and have knowledge of every incident that takes place 
in the harem. It was known as a matter of certainty till today, that 
the martyred Sultan Mal^mud Shah had no son; and in spite of that 
you have produced a boy before the people, describing him as the son 
of Sultan Mahmud. And what is the meaning of this that he himself 
sits in the majliSy and his men guard that boy ? And as long as he 
does not come no one can go to offer homage. If in fact the boy 


1 The name is written as in the MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

It is in the lith. ed. of the Tabaq&t. The Cambridge History of India, 

page 345, has Jot&na, 
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is the son of Sultan Mahmud, then he (I‘tmad Khan) should like all 
the other amirs and the special tribesmen render homage; and when 
the other armrs sit down in the majlis he should also sit down after 
obtaining permission”. I‘tmad Kh^n wrote in reply: “ I solemnly 
swore on the day of the accession in the presence of the great men of the 
city and the amirs^ that this boy was the son of Sultan Mahmud; 
and they relying on my words placed the imperial crown on his head, 
and rendered homage to him. And as to what you have said about 
my sitting in the majlis, it is known to everyone, i what my rank and 
condition in the service of Sultan Mahmud was. You were only a 
boy at that time. If your father ‘ImM-ul-mulk Sultani had been alive, 
he would have testified to the truth of what I am saying. This lord 
and master of ours, the son of our martyr lord and master, by whose 
accession the imperial throne has now acquired a new beauty and glory, 
is your sovereign and the son of your sovereign. Your well being 
consists in this that you do not turn your head from service and 
allegiance to serve him, so that you may gather the fruit of your desire 
from the tree of hope ”. 

And Sher Khan Fuladi having become aware of this correspondence 
wrote a letter to Chenglz Khan to the following effect: ‘‘You should 
for a few days draw your feet beneath the skirt of patience, and should 
not abandon the path of gentleness, and should not unnecessarily 
begin a show of hostility towards Masnad-i-'Ali (FtmM ©an) 

2 After some days Chengiz I£han, having struck the teeth of greed into 
the town of Baroda, sent the following message: “Many men have 
collected round me and this contemptible country, which is in my 
possession, is not sufficient for them. As the reins of all affairs and 
the loosening and tying of all matters are entrusted to the wisdom and 
insight of Masnadd-'AU, he should think about it I‘tmad ©an 
wanted to entangle him in a dispute with the rulers of Burhanpur, 
so that being engaged with them, he might not make any attempt 


1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have ^ 1 think the correct reading 

should be ^ and I have adopted it. 

2 Firishtah copies the ^abaqat almost word for word, but with reference 
to Chengiz lean’s demand for additional territory, he says in so many words, 
what indeed is implied in the ^abaqat, that he did not agree to Sher Khan*s 
suggestion. 

26 
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against these parts. He accordingly sent the following reply, ‘‘The 
town of Nadarbar was always in the possession of the amirs of Giijrat. 
At the time when the martyr Sultan Mahmud Shah was in the fort 
of Sawal, in the company of Miran Mubarak Shah, he made a promise 
to the latter that if the great and holy God should ever place the reins 
of the government of the country of Gujrat in his grasp of power, 
he would make Nadarbar over to him as a reward. After that the 
martyr Sultan sat on the throne of the empire; and in order to fulfil 
his promise, which is the absolute duty of and is entirely encumbent 
on all great men, he gave the town of Nadarbar to Miran Mubarak 
Shah. Now that the Sultan has attained the rank of a martyr and 
Miran Mubarak Shah has also departed (from the world), it is advisable 
that you should march with your troops to the town of Nadarbar, 
and should with great quickness, in order to increase your revenue 
take possession of it, till in the course of time some better plan 
can be devised 

Chengiz Khan was duped, and commenced to collect troops. 
After a few days, he advanced to Bahroj with a well-equipped army 
ready for action; and marching by successive stages, took possession 
of Nadarbar. Owing to his vanity, conceit and pride he advanced 
still further, till he reached the neighbourhood of the fort of i Talnir. 
It so happened that at this time news came that 2 Miran Muhammad 
Shah son of Miran Mubarak Shah was coming to give him battle, in 
concert with Tufal Khan and the Raja of Mahur. Chengiz IQian 
posted his army in a place which was broken and cut up by ravines; 
and on the side on which the grouncljvas even, he strengthened his 
position by a line of carts fastened by chains. Muhammad Shah 
and Tufal Khan arrayed their troops in a line in front of Chengiz 
Khan’s army and waited till sunset. As Chengiz Khan did not come 


1 The lith. ed. of Firishtah has by mistake ThanSsar; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 169) has Talnere, and the Cambridge History of India, page 346, has Thalner. 

2 Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India agree, but the former 
calls Miran Muhammad Shah Mu^^ammad Miran Shah; and the latter rather 
inadequately describes him as Muhammad II. Tufal Khan is called ruler of 
Berar by Firishtah; and is described as of Berar in the Cambridge History of 
India (p, 346). The Raja of Mahur is not mentioned by either. 
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out, they encamped where they were. Chengiz ILban i owing to 
the bad luck due to his pride and malice, was so overwhelmed with 
fear and alarm that leaving all his troops and followers behind, he 
fled to Bahroj. Muhammad Shah seized much booty and pursued 
Chengiz Kian as far as Nadarbar, and again took possession of that 
pargana. 

When Chengiz Khan arrived in the fort of Bahr5j after his defeat, 
he began to repair the damage which his army had sustained; and 
having acquired new. strength and vigour, from 2 the coming of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, descendants of Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza, his own determination to punish 1‘tmad Hian was 
revived ^ in his mind. In order to carry out this design, he collected 
troops, and advanced towards Ahmadabad. He occupied the town 
of Baroda without any fighting. When he arrived at Mahmudabad 
he sent the following message to 1‘tmM Khto, namely that “ It is 
patent and evident to the world and to all its inhabitants that my 
defeat at Talnir was really due to your malice; for if ^you had 
either come yourself to reinforce me or had sent a body of troops, 
the dust of flight would not at all have settled on the skirts of my 
honour. Now I am coming to AhmadabM in order to ofier my 
congratulations and felicitations to the Sultan in person; and I know 
that if you are present in the city, some dispute or hostility is sure 
to occur. It is, therefore, desirable that you should go out of the city, 
and like all the other amirs, take up your abode in your jdglr, and 
make the arms of the Sultan strong in the government, so that he may 
exercise every act of dominion in his ancestral territory in any way 
that he may like”. 


1 Firishtah copies this almost literally, except that he says that Chengiz 

Khan fled /^U3 b. The Cambridge History of India (p. 346) says that 

he was attacked, defeated and fled, instead of fleeing ignominiously without being 
attacked at all. 

2 Firishtah explains that the Mirzas fled from Sambal, and came to Malwa, 
and when Akbar’s army advanced against them in 976 a.h., they having no 
other alternative came and joined Chengiz Khan. 

3 Both MSS. have ; but the lith. ed. has 

^ One MS. inserts j between and 9 but the other MS. and the 

lith. ed. do not. 
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I‘tmad Klian had commenced to equip his army even before 
the arrival of this message; and when it came, he knew what Chengiz 
Khan^s real object was. He raised the royal umbrella over the head 
of Muzaffar, and in concert with the Saiyids of Bukhara and Ikhtiyar- 
ul-mulk and Malik Sharq and Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Khan and 
Saif-ul-mulk left the city, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Batuh. The next day they marched from there and 
halted at mauda' i Kavri, which is situated on the bank of the 
Khari nadi, and is six kdrdhs from Ahmadabad. On the morning of 
the next day Chengiz Khan arrayed his troops, and came out of 
Mahmudabad, and advanced towards the battlefield. When he 
arrived at mauda' Kavri, at the time of the morning meal, I‘tmad 
Khan placed Sultan Muzaffar on a horse, and placing the royal umbrella 
over his head, advanced towards the battlefield, and the Saiyids and the 
Gujrati amirs and the Habshi group took up their positions. When 
the two armies faced each other, and the frightened eyes of I‘tmad Khan 
fell on Chengiz Kbfe’s army, as he had 2 formerly repeatedly heard 
of the courage and prowess of the Mirzas, he imagined each one of 
those ^ brave men and bold warriors to be the captor of his sword, and 
took the way of flight before even a sword was drawn out of its scab¬ 
bard, and fled towards Dungarpur without even going to Ahmadabad. 
The other amirs also fled, after heaping a hundred ^ plaudits on 
I‘tmad l^an. The Saiyids went to Dulqa, and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk to 
Mahmudabad. Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar and the others went 
towards Ahmadabad, taking Muzaffar with them. 

Chengiz IQian was pleased and delighted at gaining this victory, 
which was one of the favours of God; and halted at Batuh. Early 
on the following morning, Ulug^ Khan and Jhuhjar Khan and the other 
Hahshls left Ahmadabad by the Kaliipur gate, taking Sultan Muzaffar 
with them; and went towards Birpur and Ma‘murabad. When 

1 M. Hidayat Hosain also has as the name of the maud>a' in the 

text-edition. 

2 One MS. has while the other and the lith. ed. have . 

2 One MS. has instead of 

4 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 
One would have thought that would be the right word. 
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Muzaffar was leaving Ahmadabad, Chengiz IQian entered the place, and 
took up his abode at the mansion of I‘tmad Khan. Sher Khan Fuladi 
on hearing this news in the neighbourhood in the town of Kari sent 
a message to Chengiz Khan to the effect that all this country had been 
in the possession of I‘tmad Khan to defray the expense of the Sultan; 
and now that he alone had come to be in possession of it, it i was 
contrary to the custom of generosity and the rules of kindness; and 
he advanced with a large army towards Ahmadabad. Chengiz Khan 
saw that it was not expedient, that he should at such a time be engaged 
in a dispute with Sher Khan. He, therefore, settled with the latter 
that whatever should be situated on the other side of the river 
Sabarmati should belong to him. Owing to this some portions of 
Ahmadabad, such as 2 ‘Usmanpur, Khanpur and Kalupur fell into 
Sher Khan’s share. Chengiz Khan held the Mirzas in great honour 
and regard owing to the excellent services, which they have rendered 
him. 

As Miran Muhammad Shah, son of Miran Mubarak Shah had been 
emboldened by his first victory, and found the kingdom of Gujrat 
without a head, he considering the disputes and hostility among the 
amirs to be a very great mercy, advanced with the object of conquering 
the country, and did not draw his reins till he came opposite to 
Ahmadabad. Chengiz Khan in concert with the Mirzas, came out 
of the city with the object of giving battle. The Miran was defeated 
in the battle which took place and fled and went back to Asir in great 
confusion, losing everything that he had with him. 

As this victory was gained by the great exertions of the Mirzas, 
Chengiz Kban in order to please them, allotted some fertile and well 

1 The sentence is rather clumsily worded, although its purport is clear 

enough. Sher I^an did not think it right that Chengiz l^an should get hold 
of the whole of the territory, and ho should have no part of it, but it is not quite 
clear what was remote from cyj y Probably he wanted 

to appeal to Chengiz Iran’s better nature; but in that case one would expect 
that he would wait for the result of that appeal, instead of marching at once 
at the head of a large army. 

2 One MS. has I^tmadpur, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. and the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah have ‘Usmanpur. The first MS. and the lith. ed. have 
Kalupur after l^Unpur, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah omit 
Khanpur. 
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populated parganas in sarkdr Bahroj as their jdgirs; and gave them 
permission to go there; so that they might entertain retainers and 
equip them. When they arrived in the estates appertaining to their 
jdglrs, and low class people, and the people who were always in search 
of adventure collected round them, and as the revenues of their jdglrs 
did not suffice for their entertainment, they found it necessary to 
occupy other estates without the permission of Chengiz T£han. ^ When 

this news reached the latter, he sent an army to attack them. They 
defeated that army and slew a number of the men; and advanced 
towards the territory of Burhanpur, and after interfering in the affairs 
of that country they went to Malwa. The details of the affairs of the 
Mirzas have already been narrated in the history of His Majesty the 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi. 

In short, when Ulu^ Klian and Jhuhjar Kban went to the country 
of 2 Kantha, which is the name given to the broken country along the 
bank of the river Mahindri, taking Muzaffar with them, and waited 
for a long time in the expectation, that perhaps I‘tmad Kban would 
come himself, or send his son Sher Khan to take Muzaffar away; but as 
there was no hint of any kind from him, they themselves took Sulfan 
Muzaffar to Dungarpiir, and made him over to I‘tmad Khan. After 
some days they asked for some money from him to defray the expenses 
of their soldiers. 1‘tmad ©an told them in reply that the yield 
or revenue of his jdgir, such as it was, known to all; and also the amount 
of his expenditure; and besides the place where they were was not 


1 Firishtah goes into greater detail aboujt the force sent by Chengiz ©an 
against the MTrzas, and about the proceeding of the latter, after their victory, 
and also gives a reason for their retiring to Burhanpur. According to him 
Chengiz ©an’s army consisted of three or four thousand Habshis, and five or 
six thousand Gujratls. The Mirzas after defeating the army put a number of 
them to death, and pursuing the others captured a number of men, both Habshis 
and Gujratis. The young and beardless among them they kept as personal 
attendants, and released the others who had beards, after* treating them with 
great barbarity, putting arrows through their noses, and binding their arms behind 
them, and placing circular pieces of wood round their necks. As they did all 
this, and knew that Chengiz ©an would come in person to attack them, they 
went away towards Burhanpur. 

2 The name is Kanthi. in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and Kanha in the 
other MS, It is KSnth in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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a city, that he should be able to pay them after taking a loan from 
someone. Owing to this, ^ Ulu gh IQian and the other amirs were 
annoyed with I‘tmad Shan. 

Chengiz Khan 2 becoming aware of this, sent'conciliatory letters 
to each one of them, and asked them to come to him. Ulugh Khan 
and Jhuhjar Khan and Saif-ul-mulk and other Eahshls advanced 
towards Ma^murabad without obtaining leave from 1‘tmM Khan; 
and having met Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk Gujrati there, they all went forward 
towards Ahmadabad. When they arrived at the Kakria tank or 
reservoir, which is close to the city, they halted at the garden of Sultan 
Mahmud to change their dresses. At that time Chengiz Khan came 
there in haste to welcome them; and met Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk, Ulugh 
Khan, Jhuhjar Khan and other Habshis there. After they had finished 
making courteous enquiries about one another, Ulug^ Khan and 
Jhuhjar Khan said, “It is clear to the world and to all men that we are 
all slaves born and bred in the house of Sultan Mahmud. If one of us 
has been favoured by fortune more than the other, yet as regards that 
primary fact there is no difference amongst us ; and it is right that it 
should be borne in mind and observed in all our interviews. The 
reason for this remark is that among the Sultan’s slaves, some have been 
distinguished by advancement in the service, and they are now present 
in this assembly. Hereafter whenever any of us has to salute 
or see any other, it is to be hoped that he will not be prevented 
by chamberlains and ushers”. Chengiz Kban with great show of 
politeness, accepted this statement; and taking the other amirs with 
him went to the city; and having caused some houses to be vacated, 
placed them at their disposal. 

After some time, one day, a spy came to Ulugh Khan, and informed 
him that Chengiz Kian wanted to put him and Jhuhjar Khan to death; 


1 Firishtah agrees, but the Cambridge History of India, page 346, 
says that Ulugh Khan, whom it calls (Muhammad) Ulugh Khan and (Marjan) 
Jhujhar Khan, awaited help from I‘timad Khan or from Sher Khan Fuladi, 
but being disappointed joined Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk and marched with him to 
Ahmad&bad, thus omitting all mention of their visit to Diingarpur, and their 
making over of the Sultan to I‘tmad KhSn there. 

2 Both MSS. have t>ut the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah have Aiib 
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and he has settled, that on the following morning when you are careless, 
he will have you assassinated in the chaugdn field. The test of the 
truth of this information is this, that If he goes tomorrow to the 
chaugdn field near the Kakria tank ^ there will be no danger, for it 
is an extensive plain; and one can escape from it in all directions. 
But if they go to the field of Bahdar, which is inside the citadel, you 
may note with certainty that he will effect his purpose there. The 
spy had not yet finished speaking, when a messenger came from 
Chengiz Khan; 2 and after prayers (for the interlocutor’s well-being) 
said, '‘We (speaking apparently for his master) will go to the chaugdn 
ground; will you also come early ? ” Ulugh Khan hearing this became 
anxious, and mounting his horse, w^ent to the house of Saif-ul-mulk 
Habshl Sultani Saif-ul-mulk the Abyssinian slave of the Sultan). 
There ^ Jhuhjar Khan and Saiyidi Badr Suffani and Mahaldar Khan 
and Khurshid J£han were sent for; and the matter was brought up 
for discussion. After much interchange of words, they all agreed, 
that they should forestall and kill Chengiz Khan. 

Early the next morning, Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Khan mounted 
with their companions, and went to the darbdr (palace) of Chengiz 
Khan. The ^latter came out mounted; and they all turned towards 

1 The readings in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. differ slightly, and they 
are all difficult to understand. One MS. has the other has 

while the lith ed. has The corresi)onding passage in Firishtah is 

This is good sense and I have adopted it. But M. Hidayat 
Hosain has retained in the text-edition. 

» There is difference in the readings here also. The MSS. have 
ssJS jf, while the lith. ed. has ^ This latter reading is 

manifestly incorrect as the word should be changed to j ; but otherwise it 
is somewhat better than the reading in the MSS.; but I have adopted the 
former, as it is found in both the MSS., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

® These names are correctly given in the MSS., and in the lith. ed.; but 
Firishtah lith. ed. has <^1^ Jahaz Khan which is clearly a misprint for 
Jhuhjar Khan and instead of Saiyid Badar Sul^anl. Col. 

Briggs (vol. IV, p. 162) has further changed Jahaz Kh^n to Hijaz Khan, but he 
does not mention the other man. 

4 Firishtah gives some more details, from which it appears, that when Ulugii 
Khan and Jahaz Kh&n arrived Chengiz lean’s soldiers and followers had 
not yet come, so a man had to be sent to him with their prayers and with the 
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the Bahdar chaugdn field. After they had gone a part of the way, 
Ulugh Shan who was to the right of Chengiz Khan, made a sign to 
Jhuhjar Khan who was on his left side, that it was an opportunity that 
should not be lost. Jhuhjar Khan immediately struck Chengiz Khan 
with his sword in such a way ^ that it appeared as if his head had not 
at all been accompanying him. They then all gallopped back to their 
houses and prepared to fight. Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk also joined with them 
and made ready. 2 Rustam Khan threw the body of Chengiz Khan 
on the back of an elephant and started towards Bahr5j, instead of 
taking it to his house in the city. The mob of the city then stretched 
their hands to plunder Chengiz Khan’s followers. 

When it was known for certain that Rustam Khan had gone away 
towards Bahroj, Ulugh IGian and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk and Jhuhjar Klian 
and the other leaders went to the citadel which was known by the 
name Bahdar. They wrote a letter to Ptmad Khan, and informed 
him of what had happened and invited him to Ahmadabad. On the 
same day Badr Klian and Muhammad Khan, sons of Sher Khan Fuladi, 
came into the city in order to offer their congratulations; and brought 
presents of horses for every one (of the amirs). They ( ?) confirmed 
anew the distribution of the jaglrs among the amirs, as Chengiz Khan 
had settled it. 

The next day Sher Khan Fuladi sent his spies, and ascertained, 
3 that none of the retainers of the amirs remained in the fort in Bahdar 

request that it would bo better if he came tjuickly. Chengiz ]^an had appa¬ 
rently boon drinking, but ho came out mounted, after putting on Borno light 
clothing. 

1 The words U are somewhat fanciful and 

difficult to understand. M. Hidayat Hosain has introduced jb between 
and Firishtah’s language ^ is clear. As 

regards the complaint of Changiz Khan’s mother to Akbar about Jhuhjar ]^an 
having killed her son, and Akbar’s punishment of Jhuhjar Khan by ordering 
him to be trampled under the feet of an elephant, see page 389 of vol. II of the 
translation. Jhuhjar l^an apparently did not plead right of self-defence, as 
he might well have done. 

2 According to Firishtah, he was a nephew, sister’s son of Chengiz Khan, 
who was following the latter with his troops. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 347, calls him Chingiz Khan’s brother-in-law. 

3 Somewhat contrary to this, the Cambridge History of India, page 347, 
says that Ulugh Khan and his partisans took possession of the citadel. 
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to guard it. Acting on this information on the 3rd night after the 
murder of Chengiz Khan, he sent Sadat Khan, who had been one of 
the nobles of Sher Kban, with three hundred men. They broke down 
the walls of the fort in the direction of Kbanpur, and took possession 
of Bahdar. After some days I‘tmad Khan arrived at Ahmadabad, 
bringing Muzaffar with him. As the fort of Bahdar was in the posses¬ 
sion of Sadat Khan, he took Muzaffar to his own house; but he wrote 
a letter to Sher Kb an on the subject of the evacuation of Bahdar. 
He told him that Bahdar had always been the residence of the Sultans. 
Even if the Sultan did not happen to be in Ahmadabad, it was the 
duty of his servants and well-wishers, that they should guard the palace 
of their master; and should not occupy it themselves, or take posses¬ 
sion of it. Now that the Sultan had come to the city, he should direct 
SMat Khan to vacate it. Sher Kb an acted according to his request, 
either because it was the only right thing to do, or because he was 
under certain obligations to I‘tmad Khan; and vacated Bahdar. 
Sultan Muzaffar then went and took up his abode in his own palace. 

While these things were happening, scouts brought the news, 
that the Mirzas had fled from Malwa and were coming to Gujrat; 
and that when they heard, while they were still on the way, that 
Chengiz Kb an had been murdered, they became pleased and delighted; 
and turned towards Bahroj and Sorath, so that they might seize that 

also. Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk and Ulugb Kban went to the palace, and 
said that Bahroj was at present without any master, and people were 
saying that the Mirzas were advancing in that direction. It was right 
that all the amirs should collect their forces and march to Bahroj, and 
take possession of that territory; and ^ in the carrying out of this inten¬ 
tion should not give way to any hesitation or delay; for if Bahroj went 
once into the possession of the M[rzas, they would all have to pour out 
much of their heart's blood, before they would be able to recover it 
from them. 

1 The MSS. appeared to be imperfect here. One has 

- nfj The other is better; it has 

- (XXAOj ^ t^Ubt (:pjl ^ 

The lith. ed. appears to have the best reading; it agrees with the second MS., 
but has instead of and instead of . I have adopted 

this reading, but has been retained in the text-edition. 
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I*tmM Khan sent a messenger to Sher Khan; and asked his 
opinion. Sher Kb to also agreed to undertake the expedition. It 
was then agreed, that the entire army should be divided into three 
detachments. The first detachment headed by Ulugh Khan and the 
other Habshls should go one stage in advance. When they would 
advance beyond their first station, iTmad Khto and Ikhtiyar-ul- 
mulk and the other amirs, who would command the second detachment, 
should encamp there. When the second detachment should advance 
from that station, the third detachment, which would be commanded 
by Sher Kb to Fultoi and other amirs, should take up its position there. 
Stoat Bukhari should remain in the position where he was. When, 
according to this agreement, Ulu gh Kb to and Jhuhjar Khto and Saif- 
ul-mulk and the other Habshls arrived at Mahmudabto, iTmad 
Khan ^ did not go out of the city, and cancelled the previous agreement. 

Ulugh Kb to and his friends suspecting treachery on his part, 
from this conduct, said to each other, ‘*We slew a (powerful) enemy 
of his, like Chengiz Khto, and he is now acting traitorously towards us. 
It is advisable that we should take possession of this territory (fief), 
and divide it among ourselves They confirmed this determination, 
and took possession of pargana Kanbayet and Patlad and some other 
'parganas. Men who had no jdglrs came from the city, and joined the 
service of Ulugh Khto. The latter said to Jhuhjar Khto, Soldiers 


1 There are variations in the readings, and they are all more or less 


incorrect. One MS. has ^ j ; the 

other has ^ ^ ; the lith. ed. agrees 

with the latter reading but substitutes for It is needless to say 

that both and are utterly incorrect, and the correct word is 
Firishtah lith. ed. has it. His version is different, and I am quoting it, as it 
gives some reason for I’tmad Khan’s conduct. He says: • ^ 

which means I‘tmad Khan became 


suspicious, and going out of the city cancelled the previous agreement. Col. 
Briggs’s (vol. IV, p. 164) version is that “Etimad Khan, with his accustomed 
cowardice, threw obstacles in the progress of the second corps, which he com¬ 
manded, and refused to move”. The Cambridge History of India, page 347, 
also says: ‘T*timad Khan refused to leave the capital”. 
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have come to me from the capital, it is ^ advisable that one of the 
fargarwLS of I‘tmad ISban should be allotted for the payment of their 
wages”. Jhuhjar JQian replied, “Give all the land that you wish to 
give to these men to me; and whatever you expect from them, you 
will get from me”. In the end there was contention and hostility 
between them, on the score of the division of this territory. 

I^tmad Klian receiving information of this ^ deceived Jhuhjar 
Kb an by his artifice and trickery, and summoned him to join him. 
As he went to 1‘tmad Kb an, there was great infirmity and weakness 
in the grandeur of the Habshl party. Ulugh Kban then went to 
Sher Kban Fulad!; and SMat BukhM also joined the latter. As 
Sher Kban’s side became stronger, Sultan Muzaffar also, availing himself 
of an opportunity, came out one day through a window and with a few 
of his immediate attendants went to Ulugb Kban at Ghiyaspur, which 
is near the town of Sarkhej. Ulugh Kban went to wait on Sher Kban, 
without seeing him. He told Sher Kban, “Sulfan Muzaffar has, 
without giving me previous intimation, come to my house; but I have 
not yet seen him”. Sher Khan said, “As a beloved guest has come, 
you should go and carry out the rites of service”. 

Early the next morning, a letter came from I'tmad Kban to 
Sher Kban, to the following effect: “As Nanu was not the son of the 
Sultan, 3 I have repudiated him. And I have summoned the Mirzas, 
so that I may make over the capital of Gujrat to them”. After reading 


1 There are some differences in the readings. The word before ^ 

is omitted in one MS., but occurs, in the other and in the lith. ed.; 
and the same word before occurs in both^MSS., but not in the lith ed. 
I have inserted it. 

2 Both the MSS. have and I have adopted it, though 

which is in the lith ed. and in the corresponding passage in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah is just as good. 

3 The reading in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. is h 

This may have the meaning I have given it in the text, or it may mean, when 
I brought him forward. The context shows that the first is the correct meaning. 
Firishtah lith. ed. is more explicit. It is yiioA 

1; y i.e., as Muzaffar was not 

the son of Shah Mahmud Shah III, I have driven him out, and have summoned 
the Mirzas. 
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this letter, Sher Khan went to the house of Saiyid Hamid i Bukhari, 
and enquired of him, as to what had been ascertained at the time of 
the accession. Saiyid Hamid and the other Saiyids said, “I‘tmad 
Khan swore on the Qurdn^ that the boy was a son of Suhan Mahmud; 
and he has now written these words on account of his enmity”. Sher 
Oian rode back from the house of Saiyid Hamid, to that of Ulugh 
Khan; and with his bow in his hands rendered homage to Sultan 
Muzalfar, in the way in which a servant does homage to his master; 
and mounting him on a horse, brought him to his own house, in order 
to render homage to him there. 

I‘tmad Kl^an summoned the Mirzas from the country of Bahroj. 
He sent detachments from their followers, and those of Ikhtiyar-ul- 
mulk every day 2 to fight. Gradually the contention and hostility 
was much prolonged; and as 1‘tmM Khan saw that nothing was 
affected, he sent a petition to His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi; and 
begged him to come and conquer the country of Gujrat. As it happened, 
at that time which was the year 988 (1572 a.d.), His Majesty had come 
to Nagor; and had sent Mir Muhammad Atka, who was celebrated 
as Khan Kalan, with a large army of renowned amirs to conquer 
Sirohi. As ^ the Khan Kalan was wounded by the ambassador of 
the Raja of Sirohi, the emperor himself, with good fortune and pros¬ 
perity, advanced towards the Khan Kalan’s army; and (from there) 
without any delay marched towards Gujrat. The particulars of this 
brief statement have been narrated in the history of the events of the 
reign of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi. 

In short, when the world-conquering standards arrived at Pattan 
Gujrat, Sher Khan, who was at this time besieging AhmadabM, lost 
the use of his hands and feet (i.e., became utterly bewildered), and 
fled; and Ibrahim Husain Mirza and his brothers went towards Bar5da 
and Bahroj. I‘tmad Khan and ^Mir Abu Turab and Ulug^ Khan 


1 M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition instead of Saiyid 

Hamid Bu^ari as in the translation above. 

2 Firishtah adds : and the Habshis. 

3 He was actually wounded by one of the followers of the mission. See 
page 371 of vol. II of the translation. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Mirza Abu Turab Shirazi. He is the author 
of the Tarlkh-i-Gujarat, which has been edited by Sir Denison Ross. His full 
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Hdbshl and Jhuhjar Ktan and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk, having determined 
on serving at the threshold, which was the abode of the angels, became 
enlisted in the band of the loyal servants. The kingdom of Gujrat 
1 ended here, and became a part of the imperial dominions of His 
Majesty the IQjalifa-i-llahL Other incidents connected with Sultan 
Muzaffar K^an and the Gujratis have been narrated in the auspicious 
history of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Muzaffar extended to thirteen 
years and some months. 


SECTION VI. 2 the section ABOUT THE SULTANS 
OF BANGALA. 

It will not remain concealed from the minds of men of under¬ 
standing, that the beginning of the appearance of Islam in the country 
of Bangala was from (the time of) ^ Muhammad Bakbtiyar who had 
been one of the great amirs of ^ Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak. After 
him the amirs of the Sultans of Dehli ruled one after another. Their 
histories have been narrated in the course of the history of the ® Sultans 
of Dehli. When Malik Fakbr-ud-din who was the silakdar, trooper 
or armour-bearer, of Qadr Khan, the ruler of Bangala as Viceroy of 


name appears to be Mir Abu Tirab Wali who belonged to the Salami Saiyids 
of Shiraz. 

1 The correct date is given as the 14th Rajab, 980 a.h., in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah. The corresponding date accordin|^ to Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 165) is 
November 20th, 1572. The same date is also given in the Cambridge History of 
India, page 348, 

2 This section which follows that about Malwa in the MSS. is printed 
between those about Gujrat and Sharqia in the lith. ed. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
followed the sequence in the lith. ed. for the text, and the same has been adopted 
for the translation. 

The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. *In the lith. ed. it is 

3 One MS. has Mahmud instead of Muhammad. * 

^ The same MS. has by mistake s-Sw v-Ja* Sultan Qut-b B6g. 

® Both MSS. have AAxb , This is incorrect. If the word 

is at all inserted, it should be before • 
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1 Muhammad Tughl^q Shah, slew him, he gave himself ^ the name of 
Sultan. After him the kingdom of Bangala became separated from the 
empire of Dehli, and the hand of the dominion of the Sultans of Dehli 
did not reach the kings (of Bangala); and they appropriated ^the 
name of Sultan for themselves. 

The beginning of the section about Bangala has been made from 
Malik Fakbr-ud-din. ^ (The names of the various Sultans are):— 


1 One MS. has , Mahmud. 

2 One MS. has by mistake > but the other and the lith. ed. have 

r' • 

3 One MS. has the other has 5 while the lith. ed. has . 

4 For the list of the kings of Bengal as given in the Cambridge History of 
India, see vol. Ill, page 695. According,to it there were two kings in east 
Bengal with their capital at Sonargaon in the Meghna in the present district of 
Dacca; namely, Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, 739 a.h., 1338 a.d. to 750 a.h., 
1349 A.D.; and Ikbtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shah, 750 a.h., 1349 a.d. to 763 a.h., 
1362 A.D.; after which this kingdom was conquered by Haji Shams-ud-din 
Iliyas Bhangarat and incorporated with western Bengal. The kings of western 
Bengal begin with No. 2 of the lists given in the T^haqat. As regards the 
names and period Firishtah agrees about No. 1; but about No. 2 he has one 
year and five months. As regards No. 5 there is great divergence. One MS. 
and the lith. ed. have ton years, the other MS. has two years. Firishtah has 
nine years and some months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 335) has ten years; and the 
Cambridge History of India, page 266, also gives him ten years from 1396 a.h., 
when he is said to have peaceably succeeded his father to 1406 a.h., when he died. 
In the list of the kings of Bengal, on page 695, however, he is only given two 
years from 1410 to 1412 a.h. No. 7 is said to have reigned for three years accord¬ 
ing to a MS. and the lith. ed. and Firishtah and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 336). 
The Cambridge History of India, page 266, says he was allowed to ascend the 
tlirone, but was a more puppet and exercised no power; he died after a reign 
of little more than three years. His name is not, however, given in the lists 
on page 696, though another puppet, ShihSpb-ud-din Bayazid, who succeeded 
him, has his name in that list. No. 8 is called Raja Kans in one MS., and Raja 
KansI in the other. The lith. eds. both of the fabaqat and of Firishtah have 
Raja Kans. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 336) has Raja Kans Poorby. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 266, calls him Raja GanSsh of Dinajpur, but says that he is 
called Raja Kans by most Muslim historians; in the list on page 695 he is called 
Ganesh of Bhaduria (Kans Narayan). About No. 9 there is no difference in 
the MSS. and in the lith. ed., except that one MS. calls the father KansI and 
not Kans. Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Jivmal the son of Kans, who had the 
title of Sul^n Jalal-ud-din, and says that he ruled for seventeen years and some 
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months. Col. Briggs {vol. IV, p. 337) calls him Jeetmul entitled Julal-ood-deen 
and says he reigned for seventeen years. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 266, calls him Jatmall, who was raised to the throne under the title of 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad and says he ruled for seventeen years. In the list 
on page 695, he is, however, called Jadu alias Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 
About No. 10 there is no difference in the MS. and the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah the word Sultan is prefixed to the name of the father and the period 
of his reign is said to have been sixteen years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 338) 
calls him Ahmud Poorby and says he reigned for eighteen years. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 267 and also page 695, calls him Shams-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah, and says he reigned for eleven years only from 1431 to 1442 a.d. 

About No. 11 there is no difference in the MS., but the lith. ed. omits the 
word hiuy son of, before Ahmad. Firishtah lith. ed. says Nasir-ud-din, a slave, 
who usurped the throne, reigned for seven days and according to another 
account for half a day. Col. Briggs agrees. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 267, calls him Nasir Khan, originally a slave, and later one of the principal 
officers of the State, who assumed the title of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and is said 
on page 267 to have reigned peacefully for seventeen years. In the list on 
page 695, he is said to have reigned from 1442 to 1460. About No. 12 there is 
no difference between the MSS. and the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. calls him 
Sult®^ Nasir-ud-din Shah Bhangara and says he ruled for thirty-two years. Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 339) calls him Nasir Poorby, and says he reigned for two years. 
In the Cambridge History of India the Na^ir-ud-din and the NSsir Shah of the 
Tabaqat and Firishtah are, apparently, made into one man. He is said on page 
268 to have died in 1459, though in the list on page 695 he is said to have reigned 
from 1442 to 1460. As regards No. 13, one MS. calls him Bin Barbak Shah, 
but otherwise the MSS. and the lith. ed. agree. Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. 
Briggs (who, however, calls him Barbik Poorby) agree. The Cambridge History 
-of India, page 268, calls him Rukn-ud-din Barbak and says he succeeded his 
father in 1459 and died in 1474, and thus reigned for about fifteen years. On 
page 695 he is called Rukn-ud-din Barbak SJiah and is said to have reigned from 
1460 to 1474, or for about fourteen years. About No. 14 the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. agree; but the lith. ed. of Firishtah gives him seven years and six months, 
and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 339) gives him between seven and eight years. The 
-Cambridge History of India, page 268, calls him Shams-ud-din Yusuf, who reigned 
for seven years from 1474 to 1481. There is much difference in the periods of 
No. 15’8 reign; one MS. and the lith. ed. have half a day, while the other MS. 
has two half years and two half days. The meaning of which is difficult to find 
out. Firishtah lith. ed. gives him two months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 340) says 
he was deposed on the day he was raised to the throne. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 268, also says that he was immediately deposed, as his intellect 
was deranged. 

The name of No. 16 is omitted from one MS. I have given in the text what 
is written about him in the other MS, The lith. ed. calls him Fatlj, without any 
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prefix or suffix; and gives him seven years and five months. Firishtah lith. ed. 
agrees with the lith. ed. of '[fabaqat in giving him a reign of seven years and five 
months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 340) calls him Futteh Poorby, and says he was 
murdered after a reign of seven years. The Cambridge History of India, page 268, 
aays he reigned from 1481 to 1486 (i.e., for five years), when he was assassinated. 
As to No. 17 both the MSS. and the lith. ed. have the reading I have in the 
text. Firishtah lith. ed. says Barbak Shah reigned according to one statement for 
eight months, and according to another for two and a half months. Col. Briggs 
{vol. IV, p. 341) calls him the Eunuch Shahzada, and says he reigned for two 
months. The Cambridge History of India calls him Barbak the Eunuch, Sultan 
Shahzada in the list on page 696, and gives a rather long account of how he was 
killed on page 269, but does not mention the exact period of his reign. The MSS. 
and the lith. ed. agree as to No. 18, and say what I have translated in the text. 
Firishtah calls him Malik Indil Habshi who had the title of Firuz Shah and says he 
ruled for three years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 344) calls him Mullik Andeel Feroze 
Poorby, and says he ruled for thirteen years, apparently from 886 a.h. to 899 a.h. 
The corresponding a.d. period 1401 to 1493 is apparently incorrect. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of India does not mention the year of his accession on page 269, but 
says he reigned for two years and died in 1489. In the list of the kings on 
pp. 695, 696, the years of his accession and death are 1486 and 1489 respectively. 

As to No. 19, the MSS. and the lith. ed. agree but there are slight mistakes. 
Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Shah Mahmud Shah, and .says he ruled for one 
year, but it also mentions a statement in the History of Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari, according to which he ruled merely in name under the guardianship 
of Habib Kian, a slave of Shah Barbak Shah, at the end of which Habib ^an 
wanted to nile himself, but he was slain by Sidi Badr Diwana, who also slow 
the infant king, and proclaimed him.self as Sultan Muzaffar Shah. Col. Briggs 
and the Cambridge History of India agree generally. The MSS. and the 
lith. ed. agree in saying what I have in the text in respect of No. 20. Firishtah 
calls him Sidi Badr Habshi who had the title of Muzaffar Shah, and says he reigned 
for three years and five months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 348) says he reigned for 
three years. The Cambridge Hi.story of India, page 270, also says he reigned 
for throe years, and in the list of kings he is said to have reigned from 1490 to 
1493 A.D. The MSS. and the lith. ed. also agree about No. 21. Firishtah lith. 
ed. calls him Sharif Makki, celebrated as Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, and says he reigned 
for twenty-seven years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 348) agrees as to the period of his 
reign, but calls him Ala-ood-deen Poorby, II. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 696, calls him Saiyid ‘Ala-ud-din Sharif-i-Makki, and says he reigned 
from 1493 to 1518, i.e., for twenty-five years. His full title, as can be gathered 
from his coins, is given on page 270 and the period of his reign is mentioned 
there also as twenty-five years. Neither of the MSS. gives the period of Nasib 
Shah’s reign. The lith. ed. calls him Na§ir Shah and gives him eleven days. 
Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Shah Naeir Shah, and says he ascended the throne 
in 927 and died in 943, which would give him about sixteen years. Col. Briggs 

27 
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Sultan Fakbr-ud-din, ^ two years and some months; 

Sultan ‘Ala'-ud-din, one year and some months ; 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, sixteen years and some months; 

Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Shams-ud-din, nine years and somo 
months; 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, son of Sikandar, seven years; 

Sultto Sultan-us-Salatin, ten (?) years; 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, son of Sultan-us-Salatin, three years; 

Raja Kans, ^ three years; 

Sultan Jalal-ud-din, son of Kans, seventeen years; 

Sultan Ahmad, son of Jalal-ud-din, sixteen years; 

Sultan Na§ir-ud-din, son of Ahmad, seven days; 

Sultan Nasir Shah, two years; 

Barbak Shah, seventeen years; 

Yusuf Shah, seven years; 

Sikandar Shah, half a day; 

Fath-Shah, seven years and some months; 

Barbak Shah, eunuch, two and a half months; 

Firuz Shah, three years; 

Mahmud Shah, son of Firuz, one year ; 

MuzalFar Habshi, three years and five months; 

*Ala-ud-din, twenty-seven years; 

Na^ib Shah, son of ‘Ala-ud-din, eleven years. 


(vol. rv, p. 351) calls him Nuseeb Poorby, and says he reigned from 1523 to 1638 
A.D. or for a period of fifteen years. The Cambridge History of India calls him 
Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah and gives him a reign of fifteen years from 1618 to 
1633. M. Hidayat Hosain has eleven years as the period of his reign in the 
text-edition, and this has been followed in the translation. 

The list in the 'fabaqat ends here, but Firishtah mentiofts four more Sultans, 
and the Cambridge History of India thirteen more, ending with Daud Khan 
Kar&ranl. 

1 M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted as the period of the reign in the 

text-edition. 

* In the text-edition M. Hidayat IJosain has . 
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1 An account of SultAn Faiqjr-ud-dIn. 

Malik Fakljr-ud-din was the sMIjddr (armour bearer) of Qadr 
Khan. 2 He treacherously slew his master, and attributed the name 
of the saltanat to himself. He ^ sent one of his slaves by the name of 
Mukbli^, with a well equipped army, to the frontier district of Bangala 
( ). ^ But Malik ‘All Mubarak, the pay master of Qadr 


1 One MS. inserts Shah after Fakhr-ud-din. 

2 Firishtah describes in some detail the way in which Qadr Khan was 
murdered by his own soldiers at the instigation of Fakhr-ud-din; and Stewart, 
History of Bengal, 1813, page 81, follows him. According to Stewart, Fakher 
Addeen proclaimed his independence at Sunergong about the end of 740 or the 
beginning of 741, and this is confirmed by his coins which also show that he 
continued to reign in Sonargiion till 750 a.h. This agrees generally with the list of 
Bengal Kings on page 695 of the Cambridge History of India, according to which 
he reigned from 739 a.h. to 750 a.h. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 262, differs from the Tabaqat and from Firishtah and Stewart. According 
to it, Qadr Khan was not slain by or at the instigation of Fakhr-ud-din, as he 
died in 1339, and was succeeded by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali as the Cambridge 
History of India calls him or Sultan *Ala-ud-din ‘All Shah. It is doubtful 
whether Bahrain Khan, who had been associated with Ghiyas-ud-din BahMur 
in the government of Eastern Bengal and since the latter’s rebellion and death 
in 1330 was the sole governor of East Bengal, was or was not slain 
by Fakhr-ud-din; but it was after his death in 1336 that FaklH-ud-din or Fakhr- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah assumed the royal title at Sonargaon; but Qadr I^iin 
did not die till 1339, i.e., three years later, at Lakhnauti. 

3 According to Firishtah and Stewart he was sent to conquer Lakhnauti 
and the neighbouring districts. 

4 Firishtah agrees as to Malik ‘Ali having defeated Mukhli?, but he says 
nothing about his defeating Falchr-ud-din and putting him to death. Stewart 
(pp. 82, 83) agrees with the f abaqat, and says that Aly Mubarick defeated 
Fakher Addeen, and put him to death in 743 a.h., 1342-43 a.d. This cannot, 
however, be correct, as there are coins struck by him up to 749 a.h. in existence. 

According to Firishtah, he was taken prisoner in 741 a.h. by Malik Iliyas, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din, and was brought to Lakhnauti 
where he was hanged by the neck. This also cannot be correct. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 262, says that hostilities continued between Eastern 
and Western Bengal till 1349 a.d., when Fakhr-ud-din disappeared from the 
scene; but he was succeeded by his son Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shah at Sonargaon. 
This latter Sultan is not mentioned by Nizam-ud-din or Firishtah or Stewart; 
but his coins show that he reigned at SdnargSon from 750 to 763 a.h., 1349- 
1362 A.D. (See Bhattasali’s Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent 
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Khan's army, met him in battle, and slew him; and all his horses and 
other equipages which were with him fell into the victor’s hands. As 
Sultan Fakhr-ud-din had only newly acquired his power, and had no 
faith in his followers, he could not attack 'Ali Mubarak, In the end 
Malik ‘All Mubarak assumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and went 
and attacked Sultan Fakbr-ud-din; and in the year 941 a.h. having 
taken him prisoner alive, sentenced him to death. He then left a thdna 
(military post) at Lakhnauti, and returned to the country of Bangala 
(probably S5nargaon). 

The period of Sultan Fakbr-ud-din’s rule was two years and some 
months. 

An account of the reign of SultAn ‘AlA’-ud-dIn. 

As he had put Sultan Fakbr-ud-din to death, he with great strength 
left a thdna at Lakhnauti and ^ advanced towards Bangala. 2 After 


SuUans of Bengal, 1922, pages 18, 19, and the Cambridge History of India, 
pp. 262, 696.) He is also mentioned by Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of the 
Fathdn Kings of Dehli, 1871, pages 265, 266, and is included in Lane-Poole’s list 
in The Mohammadan Dynasties, 1925, page 307. 

1 The meaning is not clear. Firishtah and Stewart are of no help. The 
former merely copies the words of the Tabaqat, and the latter says nothing 
whatever about ‘Ala-ud-din. It appears, however, from Bhattasali, page 15, 
and the Cambridge History of India, page 262, that *Ala>ud-din at this time 
removed his capital to Panduah for strategic reasons. The diydr Bangala would 
therefore mean Panduah, 

2 There is a good deal of difference in the readings in the MSS. and the 
lith.ed.; and they are all more or less incorrect. One MS. has 

^^UaJLrt ^ 

j ^UaLo j 

aIKu j the other MS. has .tlLc (^LJf instead 

®'Ud instead of ; and omits the words 

from j to ; and then has a)I^ j jLd j , 

The lith. ed. omits before and has instead of after 

; and instead of AiAldf after in the reading in the first MS.; 

and inserts the words ^ ALi/ after and y jb instead of 

before The reading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah is somewhat different. 
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a few days, Malik ^ Haji Iliyas ^Alai, who had been nominated (for 
the office of Sultan) in the army of Lakhnauti, made that army friendly 
and united with him; and slew Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din, and giving himself 
the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhangara, took possession of the 
country of Lakhnauti and Bangala. The period of the government of 
Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din was one year and some months. 


2 An account of HAjI IliyAs, who had the title of SultAn 
Shams-ud-dIn Bhangara. 

When ‘Ala-ud-din was slain and the whole country of Lakhnauti 
and Bangala came into the possession of Iliyas, he in concert with the 
amirs gave himself the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din; and had public 
prayers read in his name. He made very great efforts in obtaining 
the good wishes of the people and in attracting the hearts of the soldiers* 
After some time he equipped an army, and marched to ^ Jajnagar; 
and having obtained many large elephants from that country, returned 


I have adopted the reading in the first MS. changing to , and 

inserting the words aiAf after M. Hidayat Hosain has 

generally followed the second MS. in the text-edition. 

1 The relationship of Malik HajI Iliyas with Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-dIn, and their 
antecedent as detailed in the Riyazu-s-Salatin are given on pages 19, 20 of 
Bhattasali’s book. I do not think that Ni^m-ud-din and Firishtah are correct 
in saying that Malik Haji Iliyas gave himself the title of Sultan Shams-ud-dln 
Bhangara. The last word was a nick name popularly given to him on account 
of his addiction to the preparation of hemp known as Bhang, According to 
Firishtah liajipur opposite to Patna got its name from Haji Iliyas. 

- The heading given in the text is that in the MSS. with the slight difference 
that the last word is in one MS. and in the other. The latter 

is correct. The heading in the lith. ed. is^;^!^ , 

3 Neither the Riyazu-s-Salatin nor the Tabaqat nor Firishtah attempts 
to identify this place. Bhattasali (pp. 24, 25) says, Sultan Shamsuddin “ seems 
to have levied tribute from the kingdoms of Orissa and Tirhut”, from 
which it appears that he identifies Jajnagar with Orissa. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 263, says “Iliyas is said to have invaded Jajnagar, 
as the Muslim historians styled the kingdom of Jajpur in Orissa”, There 
is no connected account of this kingdom anywhere in the Cambridge History 
of India, and it is only mentioned incidentally in this place, and in connection 
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to his own capital. i For a period of thirteen ^ years and some months, 
the Sultans of Dehli did not interfere with him in any way; and he 
with full and absolute authority, performed the duties of the saltamt. 
But on the 10th of Shawwal, in the year 754 A.H., ^Sultan Firuz Shah, 
son of Rajah advanced from Dehli towards Lakhnauti. Sultan 


with Sultan Hushang’s journey to acquire elephants on page 350 and the 
following pages, and in connection with Sultan Muhammad of the Deccan’s 
invasion of Orissa in 1478 on page 417. In all these places the Musalman 
historians call the place Jajnagar; and the Cambridge History of India persists, 
so far as I can see, without any authority whatever in calling it Jajpur. Apart, 
however, from this question I think that the Jajnagar mentioned here does not 
mean Orissa at all, but Tipperah. Stewart, on page 83, has Tij)pera in brackets 
after Jagenagur (Jajnagar). He gives no authority but Shums Addeen, with his 
capitals at Panduah and Sonargaon, is more likely to have invaded Tipperah, 
less than one hundred miles from Sonargaon than Orissa which was quite five 
hundred or six hundred miles off. It will be seen moreover that Sultan GhiySs- 
ud-din Balban pursued the rebel Tughral in the direction of Jajnagar through 
Lakhnauti and Sonargaon, see pages 109 and 110 of the first volume of the 
translation. The Jajnagar mentioned there cannot be identified with Orissa, 
but must be some place east of Sonargaon, and most probably Tipperah. In 
this connection see also note 1, page 104 of the English translation of the Riazu- 
B-Salatin, where the translator says, that he was inclined to agree with Professor 
Blochmann, that there were two Jajnagars, one in Orissa and another towards 
Tipperah. 


1 The Riazu-s-Salatin (text-edition, p. 96) says G 

and earlier on JLo Ij 

and hence Firuz Shah’s attention was directed to Bangala and he attempted 
to reconquer it. 


2 One MS. omits by mistake the word years. 

8 One MS. has while the other MS., and the lith. ed. 


leave out the word The first MS. is correct. Sultan Firuz Shah was the 
son of Si^dh^adldr Rajab, brother of Sultan Gbiy&s-ud-din Tughluq. 

Bhattasali (p. 26) cannot understand how the Tabakat gives a detailed diary 
{as he calls it) of the expedition, when neither Shams-i-Siraj Afif nor Zia-Bami the 
two contemporary historians go into details of dates. The account of the 
expedition as given in the ^ahaqht is translated on pages 244, 246 of the first 
volume of this work. Zia *Bami’s Tarikb*i-Firuz ^ahi is not before me; but it 
appears from note 3, pages 100, 101, of Maulavl Abdus-Sal&m’s translation of 
the Riazu-s-Salatin, that Zia ’Bam! gives a full account of the expedition, and 
all facts mentioned in the !|?abaq&t are to be found in it. 
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Shams-ud-din took shelter in the fort of i Ekdala, and 2 left the whole 
country of Bangala unoccupied (i.e., unguarded). 

When Sultan Firuz heard, that Sultan Shams-ud-din had fortified 
himself in Ekdala, he advanced from the road towards that place. 
When he arrived in its neighbourhood, Sultan Shams-ud-din sallied 
out of the fort, and engaged in a regular battle, and many were slain 
on both sides. Sultan Shams-ud-din fled, and again took shelter 
in Ekdala. The large elephants, which he had brought from Jajnagar, 
fell into the hands of Sultan Firuz Shah’s men. 

As the rains had commenced, and there was heavy rain, Sultan 
Firuz Shah returned on the 1st of Rabi'-ul-awwal to Dehli. After 
that in the year 755 a.h. Sultan Shams-ud-din sent a large quantity 
of tribute, such as might be fit for the ^ Sultan with his ambassadors, 
as homage to Firuz Shah, and prayed for pardon. Sultan Firuz Shah 
also, behaving with kindness conferred robes of honour on the ambassa¬ 
dors; and granted them permission to ^ depart. 

Again about the end of the ^ year 759 a.h., Sultan Shams-ud-din 
aent Malik Taj-ud-din to Dehli with much tribute; and Sultan Firuz 

1 As to the position of Ekdala, see the excellent note 2 on page 100 
of the English translation of the Riazu-s-Salatin. Zia ’Barni says: “It is the 
name of a mouza close to Panduah; on one side of it is a river and on another a 
jungle”. ^ams-i-Siraj calls it “The Isles of Ekdalah”. I may note here that 
the name is transliterated in the Cambridge History of India, page 263, as 
Tkdala. No Indian will, however, pronounce the name with an initial I. 

2 The Riazu-s-Salatin (p. 100), however, says that Sultan ^amsu-d-din left 
his son with an army in the fort of Panduah. The son, however, was soon taken 
prisoner. According to the Riaz also there was a great battle on the day Firuz 
^hah arrived near Ekdala, after which the siege was continued for twenty-two 
days. 

3 One MS. inserts before Firishtah lith. ed. also has 

^ One MS. has by mistake for 

3 The Riyazu-s-Salatln has 758 a.h. 759 a.h. appears to be incorrect. 
Bhattasali (pp. 41-45) enters into a long disquisition on the subject, and comes to 
the conclusion that Sultan Shamsuddin died about the end of Zul-hijjah 758. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 263, discusses the question as to whether 
•or not Firuz acknowledged the independence of Sultan Shams-ud-din. 
It comes to the conclusion that Firuz Shah had to return without obtaining a 
ibrmal declaration of Shams-ud-din’s homage. It also says that the tributes 
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Shah treated the ambassador with greater kindness than before;: 
and after some days, sent ’Arab and Turki horses with other fine 
presents for Sulfan Shams-ud-din, with Malik Saif-ud-din, the super¬ 
intendent of the elephants. Mabk Saif-ud-din and Malik Taj-ud-din 
had not yet passed through Behar, when Sultan Shams-ud-din died. 
Malik Saif-ud-din ^ gave the horses to the amirs of Behar, in accordance 
with the emperor’s order; and 2 Malik Saif-ud-din himself went back 
to Dehli. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Shams-ud-din was sixteen years 
and some months. 


2 An account of the rule of SultAn Sikanuar ShAh, son of 
SultAn Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-din ^departed (this life), the amirs and 
the chiefs of the different groups, on the third day after his death, 


sent by Shams-ud-din in 755 a.h., 1354 a.d. and 758 a.h., 1358 a.d. were 
merely the customary exchanges of presents; but it should be noted in both 
instances that the presents or tributes were sent from Bengal. It appears to 
me that the relations between the two rulers remained undefiant; and I cannot 
find any evidence in support of the statement made in the Cambridge History of 
India (p. 263) that “In December, 1356, Firuz formally recognised the indepen¬ 
dence of Bengal”. 

1 The Riyazu-s-Salatin (text-edition, p. 99) says: 


t.e., in lieu of the pay due to the imperial soldiers stationed in Behar. 
2 Both MSS. have Malik Taj-ud-din instead of Malik Saif-ud-din. This is 


incorrect. 

3 There are slight differences in the heading. It is as I have it in the text 
in one MS. In the other MS. it is simply 1^1^ The lith. ed. has 

the same heading as the first MS., with the exception that it omits the word 
after ^IkJLi. 

* One MS. has instead of oia.; . The relations between 

the rulers of Dehli and Bengal at this time are extremely obscure. The 
Riyazu-s-Salatin, the fabaqat and Firishtah all begin abruptly by saying that 
Sultan Sikandar considered it extremely important to conciliate Firuz Shah, 
without saying anything about the relations between Sultan Shams-ud-din 
and Firuz Shah, after the latter’s first expedition to Bengal. According to the 
Tarlkb-i-Firuz Shahl by Shams-Siraj Aflf, the object of the second expedition 
was to reinstate l^Iafar ]^an on the throne of SonArgAon, but that work is 
also silent about the relation between Firuz ShAh and Sul^An Shams-ud-din, 
just before the latter’s death. According to Bhattasali (p. 44) after the experi- 
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placed his eldest son on the throne of empire, giving him the title of 
Sikandar Shah. He proclaimed the gospel of justice and beneficence, 


ences of his first expedition to Lakhnauti, Firoz Shah was in no mood again to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Bengal; but he had to take cognisance 
of the complaint of Zafar Khan, who arrived in Dehli in 758 a.h., as 
he was the latter’s liege lord; but he was, at least according to Bhattasali, 
apparently afraid of Sultan Shams-ud-din; and it was not till the news 
of the latter’s death had come to Dehll, that he finally made up his mind, 
and began to prepare for marching against the unsuspecting Sikandar. 
Bhattasali (p. 48) goes on to say that, according to the Riyaz and Firishtah, Sikandar 
was ignorant of the motive of Firoz Shah in thus hurrying towards Bengal, 
even when Firoz reached Zafarabad (near Jaunpur). I do not consider this 
latter statement correct. Even immediately after his accession Sikandar knew 
that it was extremely important for him to conciliate Firuz Shah. This is 
expressly mentioned in the Riyaz and the Tabaqat and by Firishtah. As to 
Sikandar’s not knowing the motive of Firuz Shah’s march towards Bengal 
(Firuz was certainly not hurrying, for taking the dates given by Bhattasali 
himself, he commenced his preparations in 759 a.h., started in Muharram 
760 A.H., and arrived in Jaunpur about Jamadi-ul-awwal 760 a.h., and halted 
there for six months, and the siege of Ekdala did not commence till Zi qa’da 
760, and did not end till Jamadi-ul-awwal 761 a.h. This .snail-like march 
contrasts very unfavourably with the first expedition, in the course of which 
Firuz Shah reached Ekdala in three days less than five months after leaving 
Dehll) he must have been both very ignorant and very dense. It is not quite 
correct to say that the Riyaz and Firishtah .say that Sikandar was ignorant of 
Firuz Shah’s motive, even when the latter arrived at ?afarabad. The former 
says that he was or anxious, but that does not mean that ho was ignorant. 

Firishtah does not even say this. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 263, gives a different view of the 
matter. According to it, in December 1356 a.d., as already noted, Firuz 
formally recognised the independence of Bengal, but apparently he intended to 
treat this recognition as so much waste paper. He accordingly as soon as the 
news of the death of Shams-ud-din reached him, ordered the gifts to the latter 
to be distributed among the nobles of Bihar, and recalled Saif-ud-din to assist 
in the preparation for an inva.sion of Bengal. I do not know what the authority 
for this statement is. None of the chroniclers or historians say so. But though 
Firuz Shah wanted to brush aside liis declaration of December 1356 a.d,, he 
was apparently unable to do so, without a pretext; and this was furnished by 
the arrival of Zafar Khan. 

It is unnecessary to labour this point further. I consider that Firuz Shah 
thought that he was entitled to reannex Bengal to the empire of Dehli, and he 
made a second attempt to do so. 
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and occupied himself with the duties of the saltanat. Knowing, that 
seeking the pleasure of the heart of Sultan Firuz Shah was of the 
greatest importance, he sent fifty elephants and various stuffs in the 
way of tribute to Sultan Firuz Shah. In the meanwhile, the latter 
had advanced towards Lakhnauti in the year 760 a.h. with the object 
of conquering Bangala. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Pandua, Sultan Sikandar following the example of his father, fortified 
himself in his citadel of Ekdala. i As he had not the strength to oppose 
him (i.e., Firuz Shah), he agreed to pay an annual tribute and turned 
the Sultan back. The latter was yet in the neighbourhood of Pandua, 
when Sikandar sent thirty-seven elephants and many valuable things 
and various kinds of stuff to the Sultan, and prayed for the pardon of 
his offences. Then following the example of his father, ho passed the 
w^hole of his life in pleasure and ^ enjoyment. The period of his rule 

1 The Riyazii-s-Salatin and Firishtah agree. Stewart (p. 85) also agrees, but 
he says that Emperor Ferose found out that there w&a no probability of his being 
able to capture Akdala. Bhattasali (pp. 50, 51) says Sultan Firoz returned 
discomfited and says, that he and not Sultan Sikandar sought for peace. 
It appears, however, that proposals for peace were sent by Sikandar’s ministers, 
who took their master’s silence to imply his consent to their being sent; and 
Firoz’s ministers received them with great joy, and had no difficulty in 
persuading their masters to listen to them. Firoz, however, stipulated for the 
restoration of Sonargaon to Zafar Khan, but the latter did not dare to 
resume sovereignty in the dangerous proximity of Sikandar. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 264, practically agrees with the 
above. 

2 The Tabaqat and Firishtah are .silent about some very important incidents 
of the life of Sikandar. The Riyazu-s-Salattn (p. 105) mentions them. One of 
these is the erection of the Adina Mosque in Panduah, which is perhaps the 
finest and most remarkable religious edifice in Bengal. Unfortunately it 
remained unfinished at the time of his death. 

The second is the rebellion of Ghiya§u-d-din, who afterwards succeeded him. 
It is said that Sikandar had two wives, one of whom had seventeen sons, while 
Ghiya§u-d-dln was the only son of the other. The latter, in the words of the 
Riya?u-8*Salatin (text-edition, pp. 101-104) was 

j which may 

be translated as superior to all his brothers in the beauty of his morals and 
in all (good) qualities, and the fittest and most meritorious in the arts of 
sovereignty. His step-mother, however, complained to the Sult&n against him, 
and suggested that he should either be put into prison, or deprived of his 
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was 1 nine years and some months. 


2 An account of SultAn GhiyAs-ud-dIn.^ 

^When Sultan Sikandar died, the amira and the chiefs of the 
different groups of the people gave the title of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 


sight. Tho Sultan reproved her, and put the government in Ghiyasu-d-din’s 
hands. Tho latter was, however, afraid of his step-mother’s machinations; 
and one day on the pretext of hunting escaped to Sunargaon. He collected 
an aiTny there, and the Sultan marched to meet him. A battle took place at 
Goalpara, which appears to be near Jafarganj in the Dacca district, and nearly 
opposite to the junction of the Ganges and Jabuna or Jamuna. Ghiyagu-d-din 
is said to have given strict orders that Sultan Sikandar should be taken 
alive, but as it was decreed otherwise he was mortally womided. ^iyasu-d-din 
hastened to the place, and took his father’s head in his lap, and tears trickled 
down his cheeks. Sikandar then opened his eyes and said “My life’s work is 
over, the kingdom is welcome to thee”. 

1 This is not correct. He actually reigned from 758 A.H., 1357 A.D., to 795 
A.H., 1393 A.D., or for thirty-six or thirty-seven years. Bhattasali (p. 72) is 
inclined to place his death in October 1393 A.n. 

2 The heading is as I have in the text in the MSS. The lith. ed. adds 

after Sultan ^iyas-ud-din. 

3 Unlike the Muhammadan historians the Cambridge History of India, 
page 264, calls this Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din A‘ 2 am, and later A‘zam. It appears 
to follow Bhattasali, who, on page 78, calls him Ghiasuddin A‘zam Shah, 
and a few lines further down A‘zam Shah, It is true that the full name 
of the Sultan on his coins was Ghiyas-ud-din Abul Muzaffar A‘zam Shah, but 
I see no reason for calling him by any name other than Ghiyas-ud-din. 

^ The account of this reign is even briefer in Firishtah, and what there is, 
is copied almost verbatim from tho Tabaqat. Notwithstanding the praise of 
the author of the Riyaz, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din’s first act was to get the eyes of 
his seventeen brothers dug out, and by a refinement of cruelty to send them 
to their mother. 

He is more pleasantly remembered as the correspondent of the illustrious 
poet H&fiz of Shiraz. The correspondence is said to have commenced in the 
following way. He had a very serious illness and when he had no hope of 
recovery, he directed that three of his concubines who were named respectively, 
the sarv (the cypress), the gul (the rose), and the Idla (the tulip), should perform 
the last bathing ceremony. The other inmates of the harem used to taunt 
the earv and her companions by the name of {ghassdia or corpse washer). 
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to his son and seated him on the throne in the place of his father. 
He also following the rule of his father and the custom of his grandfather 
passed the whole of his life in pleasure and enjoyment; and ^in the 
year 775 a.h. passed away from the narrow place of the body to the 
wide spaces of the spirit. 

The period of his rule was seven ^ years and some months. 


After his recovery, when he was in a jovial mood the Sultan recited the line: 

elf j None of the court poets could make another 

line to match it; so the Sultan sent it to Hafiz by a special messenger. The 
latter quickly sent the second line, <5ulij Ij He also sent a 

whole (jiiazl (ode) beginning with these lines. The Sultan sent him many 
valuable presents, and invited him to his court; but Hafiz could not come. 
The word ghassdla also means a morning draught, so the double entendre is 
extremely witty (vide Cambridge History of India, pp. 264, 265, and Riyaz, 
p. 109). 

Another anecdote also shows the Sultan in a pleasing light. He is said to 
have wounded the only son of a widow while practising with his bow and arrow. 
The widow went and complained to Qddl Siraj-ud-din. The latter summoned 
the Sultan to appear before him. The officer sent to servo the summons could 
not get admission into the palace; but he used the device of calling the adl^dn. 
The Sultan ordered the man who had made this untimely call to be brought 
before him. When the man was brought to him, he produced the summons. 
The Sultan at once went with him, taking a short sword under his arm. When 
he appeared before the Qd^t, the latter told him to satisfy the widow. The 
Sultan did so, and when on the Qd^Va asking the widow, she stated that she 
was quite satisfied, the Qddl rose from his seat, and seated the Sultan on the 
maanad. The Sultan then eulogized the Qddl, but producing the sword, said 
that if he had found the Qd^i afraid to admihister justice he would have cut off 
his head with it. The Qd^t then produced a scourge which he had kept concealed 
under his maanad ; and said that if he had found the Sultan unwilling to satisfy 
the widow, he would have sacrificed his back with it. As the Cambridge History 
of India (p. 265) says, “Bengal can boast of a prince more law abiding than 
Henry of Monmouth, and of a judge at least as firm as Gascoigne”. 

1 This also is incorrect. He actually reigned from 795 a.h., 1393 a.d., 
to 813 A.H., 1410 A.D., or for seventeen or eighteen years. The Riyaz (p. Ill) 
gives seven years and some months as the period of his reign, but adds that 
according to another account it lasted for sixteen years, five months and three 
days. 

* According to the Riy&s, page 111, he was slain by deceit and treachery by 
R&ja K&ns who was a zemindar of the neighbourhood* 
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1 An account of SultIn-us-salItIn. 

2 When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din departed (from the world), the 
amira raised his son on the throne of the empire, giving him the title 
of Sultan-us-salatin. He was a merciful and patient and brave ruler; 
and went away in the year 795 from the waste place of this world 
to the populous country of the next life. 

He reigned for ten years. 

3 An account of SultIn Shams-ud-d1n. 

As Sultan-us-salatin went from the house of this world to the 
house of the after life, the amirs and the chief men of the State gave the 

1 That is the heading in the MSS. and in the lith. od. In the 
Riyaz, p. Ill, he is called Saif-ud-din, who had the title of Sultanii-s-salatin. 

2 The account of this reign in the Riyaz, pages 111,112, agrees generally with 

the text, but it says that, according to one account, his reign lasted for three years, 
seven months and five days and not ten days. Firishtah also agrees, but says 
the amirs and vazlrs were amazed ( > where is probably a 

mistake for and he never strayed towards olLk (j opposition to the 

Shara^); and the Rays of the country around never drew their heads from the 
circle of his obedience, and never made any delay or objection in paying the 
proper revenue. Firishtah also says in one place that he carried on the 
government for ten years, but in another place he says^ the period of his rule was 
seven years and some months. Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 335) agrees with 
that in the text, and not with that in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. According to 
Bhattasali (page 90) Saifuddin was king only in name. The real power seems to 
have passed to Raja Ganesh. Ho also comes to the conclusion after considering 
his coins and the synchroiii.sms of the Chinese Annals, that his reign lasted 
only for one year and some months in 813 A.n., and the whole of 814 a.h. (p. 98). 
According to the Cambridge History of India, page 266, he is said to have 
peacefully succeeded his father, to have had an obscure reign, to have been 
defeated in 1404 by Ganesh but to have continued to reign till his death in 1406. 

3 The heading is as I have it in the text in the MSS. In the lith od. it is 

Firi.shtah also calls the son and 
successor of Saif-ud-din, Hamza Shah or Sult»n-uB-salatin, Sultan Shams-ud-din 
II. In the heading in the Riyaz, p. 112, he is also called Sultan ^amsu-d-din, son 
of Sul^anu-s-salatln; but it is stated a few lines further down that ^amsu-d-din 
was not the son but the adopted son of Sultanu-s-salaf/in; and his name was 
^ahabu-d-dln and not Shamsu-d-din. It goes on to say that Rajah Kans 
attacked and slew him and assumed the name of Sultan. It appears to be 
uncertain, as far as our present information goes, as to what the actual political 
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title of Sult-an Shams-ud-din to his son ; and placed him on the ^ throne 
of the empire. He also following the custom of his ancestors passed 
his whole life in pleasure; and in the year 790 a.h., he passed away. 

The period of his reign was three years and some months. 

2 An account of RAja KAns. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-din died, a zarnlnddr of the name of Kans 
acquired power and dominion over the country of Bangala. As the 
just and holy God 3 was kind to his son, the latter became a Musalman 
and sat on the throne. 

situation in Bengal was at the time, i.e., between 813 and 810 a.h.; but it 
appears that ^amsu-d-din or Shahabu-d-diii was only a king in name and 
the entire authority was vested on Raja Ganesh or Kans of Bhaduria. Ho 
appears, according to Bhattaaali (p. 99), to have been supported on the throne by 
the Raja as harmless, and not likely to interfere with his own authority, and 
also to keep down the legitimate Iliyas Shahis. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 366, says that Saif-ud-din Hamza Shah was succeeded by 
Shams-ud-din, who was permitted to ascend the throne but exercised no power; 
and died after a reign of little more than three years. Ho was succeeded by 
another puppet Shihab-ud-din Bayazid. In the list of the kings of Bengal on 
page 695 the name of Shams-ud-din does not appear at all; but Shihab-ud-din 
Bayazid succeeded him in 815, and appears to have reigned for two years. The 
two accounts contradict each other. The account on page 260 appears to be 
incorrect, ^amsu-d-din and ^ahabu-d-din, which are two names given in 
the Riyaz, page 112, to the same man, have been given to two men, one of 
whom did not exist at all. It may be mentioned, however, that Lane-Poole 
has both Shams-al-din and Shihab-al-din in his list on page 307. 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

2 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS. In the other MS. it is 

simply . In the lith, ed. it is , 

2 The readings are slightly different. The reading in the MS. is not very 
clear, but appears to be h ^ » fhe moaning of which is not at 

all clear. The lith. ed. has very distinctly h fho meaning 

of which is also obscure. means to suffice, to serve, to do, also to 

spare. The meaning of the reading in the MSS. may be “undid his wickedness ’’; 
and that of the reading in the lith. ed., “ was kind to his son but I am not 
sure of either of these. 

The T^kaqat gives no information of as to the events of the reign of the 
K&ns or GanSsh; and of his attitude towards the Musalmans. The Riya:^, 
p. 113, says he persecuted them, and murdered many of them, including many 
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The period of the power of Kans was seven years. 


learned and holy men, such as ShalWi Badrul Islam, son of Shal^ M’uinu-d-din 
‘Abbas. Then the saintly NQr Qutbu-l-‘Alam wrote to Sultan Ibrahim ^arqi to 
come and invade Bengal, and save the Musalmans of the country from the 
persecution of this cruel and inhuman kafir. Ibrahim Sharqi accordingly invaded 
Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur Panduah). Kans then went to the 
saint, and begged him to intercede in his favour so that Sultan Ibrahim might 
go back. The saint refused to do so, unless he consented to accept Islam; 
but his wife refused to allow him to do so. Upon this he brought liis son, Jadii, 
who was then twelve years of age, and said, I have now become too old and 
have little to do with this world; but I have brought my son, and offer him as a 
proselyte to Islam. Then the saint took some pan which he was chewing out 
of his mouth and put it into the boy’s mouth; and made him recite the creed 
of Musalman faith. After that he persuaded Sultan Ibrahim, much against 
his will, to go back to Jaunpur; where he died shortly after this. After his 
death Kans again commenced his persecution of the Musalmans. He also 
tried to make Jadu a Hindu again, by passing him through a golden image of 
a cow, portions of which were afterwards given to Brahmans. Ho commenced 
to persecute and kill the servants and relations of Nur Qutbu-l*‘Alam himself. 
He even put the son of the saint, who wa.s named ^ail^h Anwar, to death; but 
he himself died at the \ery time when ^aikh Anwar became a martyr 
(pp. 113-116). 

The account given by Firishtah is entirely different. According to it 
although Raja Kans never became a Musalman, he mixed much with, and had 
great love for the followers of the faith, so much so, that many believed him to 
have become a Musalman, and wanted to bury his dead body. 

The account in the Hiyaz has been accepted by historians in preference to 
that of Firishtah. It appears from Bhattasali’s account (pp. 117-122) that it is 
substantially correct; the only serious mistake in it, being the statement that 
Ganesh or Kans resumed sovereign power after the death of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi. As a matter of fact Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi died long after the death 
of Raja Ganesh, which took place in 821 A.H., 1418 a.d., which is the last 
coin of Danujamarddana Deva (title assumed by Ganesh after his second 
accession); and also of Mahendra Deva’s coins from Pandua and Chittagong. 
Mahendra Deva was the title assumed by Jadu or Jalaluddin, after his second 
accession, after the death of his father, and before his second conversion to 
Islam. Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi died in 840 a.h., 1436 a.d. It would appear 
that Ganesh resumed his power after the death of Nur-Kutab ‘Alam, when he 
began his second persecution of the Musalmans, and banished and afterwards 
put to death Nur-Kutab ‘Alam’s son Shaikh Anwar. After this he assumed the 
title of Danujamarddana Deva; and coins were struck by him in 820 a.h., 
in Chittagong, Sonargaon and Pandua, and in 821 A.H., in Pandua have been 
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1 An account of SultIn JalIl-ud-dIn, son of KAns. 

As Kans went to his original abode I suppose hell), his ^ son, 
owing to his love of rule became a Musalman, and assumed the name 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-to. The people were contented and happy during 
his time; and at the end of the year 812 ^ a.h. he passed away. 

The period of his reign was seventeen years. 


found. Coins of Mahendra Deva bearing the date 821 a.h., and struck at 
Pandua and Chittagong have also been found. 

The Cambridge History of India (pp. 266, 267) agrees generally with 
Bhattasali; but it does not mention Danujamarddana Deva or Mahendra Deva; 
and according to it Gaiiesh died in 817 a.h., 1414 A.D.; and Jadu or Jalal-ud-din 
succeeded him in that year, 

1 There are slight differences in the heading. The heading in the text is 
that in the lith. od. One MS. has the same heading up to bin, but has 
left out the word Kans by mistake. The other MS. has simply an account of 
Sultan Jalal-ud*din. 

2 Both MSS. omit the word after. 

3 The year in both MSS. is AjUJUj ^ . The lith. ed. has 

. Both are incorrect. He died in 834 or 835 a.h. Some account of him 
has been given in note 2, page 859 of the type-script. The Tabaqat says: the 
people were contented and happy in his reign. The Riyaz, p. 118, gives a 
different account. According to it he converted many infidels to Islam, and 
forced the Brahmans who had partaken of portions of the golden imago of tho 
eow to eat beef. He became a disciple of ^aikh Zahid, grandson of Nur Qutbu-1- 
‘Alam, and nephew of ^aikh Anwar. It is also said, of course, that people 
were happy and contented; and the population of Panduah became very large; 
and he erected a mosque, etc., in Gaur; and.f^he re-population of Gaur commenced 
in his time. 

Firishtah’s account is different. He gives him the name of Jaimal and 
says that he offered to abdicate in favour of his younger brother, if the chief 
men of the country objected to him, on tho ground of his being a Musalman; 
but they in an extremely tolerate way said, that religion did not in any way 
affect worldly affairs. According to Firishtah also he became the Nushirwan 
of the age, i.e., the ideally just ruler, 

Bhattasali (p. 112) says he became zealous Muhammadan, converted many to 
the Musalman Faith, recalled Shaikh Zahid from Sonargaon and showed him 
every respect. He also quotes Firishtah’s account; and it appears that the 
copy of Firishta from which he quoted gives Jeetmal as his Hindu name. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 267, says: “He persecuted the 
Hindus, as his father had persecuted the Muslims.and hosts of 
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1 An account of SultAn Ahmad, son of SultAn JalAl-ud-dIn. 

As the inevitable happened to Sultan Jalal-ud-din, the amir8 


Hindus are said to have been forcibly converted to Islam”. It also considers 
it probable that the present ” numerical superiority of Muslims in Eastern 
Bengal is due to an immense wave of proselytisation, (which) must have swept 
over the country, and it is most probable that the period was the reign of 
Jalal-ud-dlii Muhammad 

It appears to mo, however, that the numerical superiority of the Musalmans 
in Eastern Bengal exists chiefly among Musalmans of the lower classes; and low 
caste Hindus (many of whom wore untouchables) did not require much persuasion 
or persecution to accept a religion, according to which they might claim equality 
with the best. 

1 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In 
the other MS. Ahmad Shah is substituted for Sult-an Ahmad. As to the events 
of this reign Firishtah copies the Tabaqat word for word, but unfortunately adds 
a few words of his own, which are totally opposed to the facts as given by the 
Kiyaz. These words are: 

J h • Stewart (p. 96) agrees with Firishtah as to 

the impartial administration of justice by Ahmed Shah; and adds that both 
“the followers of Mohammed and the worshippers of idols vied in their attachment 
to his person”. He also says that during his reign Sultan Ibrahim of Joanpore 
invaded Bengal, and plundered several districts, and carried away many of the 
inhabitants as slaves. Ahmed Shah unable to contend with him sent an 
ambassador to Shah Rookh, the son of Timour at Herat. The latter wrote a 
letter to Sultan Ibrahim, threatening exemplary vengeance, if he did not 
immediately release the captives, and again molested the King of Bengal. After 
that Sultan Ibrahim never again invaded Bengal. An extract from Shah 
Rookh’s letter is given by Stewart, who says the letter is taken from Firishtah 
and adds that the circumstances of the embassy are also confirmed in the 
'^Mutlia A88aedine'\ a very eloquent Persian history of Shah Rookh. 

There is no mention of the letter in Firishtah lith. ed.; or in Col. Briggs’s 
history; and no mention of this invasion of Bengal by Sul^n Ibrahim, in any 
other history. 

The Riyaz, pages 118,119, gives a very different account of Ahmad Shah. He 
was very harsh tempered, tyrannical and blood-thirsty, and shed unrighteous 
blood; and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant women. When his barbarities 
reached an extreme point, two of his slaves ^adi !^an and Na§iir i^an, who 
had attained to the rank of nobility, conspired together, and brought about his 
death. 

Bhattasali’s accoimt terminates with the history of Jalaluddin. 

The Cambridge History of India says little is known of his reign, and then 
mentions the aggressions of Ibrahim Sharql, and the remonstrance of Shah- 
28 
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bestowed the ^ title of Sultan Ahmad on his son and made him the 
successor of his father. 2 Jn the end of the year 830 a.h., he sought ^ 
release from bodily restraints and joined the spiritual existence. 

The period of his reign was sixteen years. 

4 An account of Nl!?rR the slave. 

5 When the throne of sovereignty remained unoccupied after 
the death of Sultan Ahmad, son of Jalal-ud-din, a slave of his named 
Nasir placed his foot with great audacity on the throne of the empire, 
and commenced to issue all orders. The amirs and Maliks of Sultan 
Ahmad put him to death; and raised one of the grandsons of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Bhangara to be the ruler. 

The period of his rule was seven days, and, according to another 
account, half a day. 

® An account of NA^ir Shah. 

When Na^ir Ohuldm (the slave) was put to death, they found 
out one of the descendants of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhangara^ and 
placing him on the throne of the empire gave him the title of Na^ir 

rukh; and goes on to say that towards the end of his reign his tyranny, became 
unbearable; and he was put to death by Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan. Nasir 
Khan forestalled his fellow conspirator, and put him to death and assumed the 
sovereignty of Bengal (p. 267). 

1 One MS. has , by mistake, for wUaA. . 

2 Both MSS. have j ; while the lith. ed. has . 

I have retained the reading in the lith. ed. 

8 One MS. has , the other omits the word by mistake; while the lith. 

ed. has • I have accepted , 

^ The reading in one MS. is as 1 have it in the text. In the other MS. 

Na^ir-ud-din is substituted for Nasir. The lith. ed. has 
an account of the rule of Nasir-ud-din. 

6 The Riyaz, Firishtah, Col. Briggs and Stewart all agree generally. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 267, contrary to all the other authorities, 
makes Nasir the slave and Nasir-ud-din Mahmud one and the same person. 
Lane-Poole (p. 308) also has Na^ir-al-din Mahmud Shah II, who was 
apparently the slave, and also the first Sultan of the hduse of Iliyas (restored) 
apparently as one and the same person. 

® The heading in the text is the heading in both MSS. The lith. ed. inserts 
the word , rule, before Nai^ir Shah. 

f One MS. and the lith. ed. have , but the other MS. has * 
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Shah. All classes of men., common, and noble, and great and small 
were happy and contented in the cradle of peace and safety. And in 
the end, in the year 862 a.h., he passed away. 

The period of his reign was ^ two years. 

2 An account of BIrbak ShIh. 

When Nasir Shah died, the amirs and the great men of the country 
seated Barbak Shah on the throne of sovereignty. In his time the 
residents of the city and the soldiery were in a state of contentment. 
He also passed his time in pleasure and enjoyment. When the period 
of his life and the days of his existence came to an end, in the year 
879 A.H., he 3 passed away. 


1 Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. have two years. This is manifestly 

incorrect. The period from 830 a.h., the year of the death of Sultan Ahmad to 
862 A.H., the year of Na^ir Shah’s death is thirty-two years. The in the 
text is a mistake for or 32. The accounts of this reign, as given in 

the Riyaz and by Firishtah, Col. Briggs and Stewart generally agree with 
the text. The Kiya?, page 120, adds that ho erected some of the buildings^ 
and the fort of Gaur. As to the length of his reign, he says that it was thirty- 
two years, but according to others did not exceed twenty-seven years. Stewart 
(p. 100) also says that he constructed the fortification round the city of Gour. 

As to the Cambridge History of India, see note on page 416. According 
to it the period of his reign was seventeen years from 846 to 864 a.h., 1442 to 
1460 A.D. 

2 The heading in both MSS. is as I have in the text. The lith. ed. inserts 

the word salpanat before Barbak Shah. The Riyaz (text-edition, p. 118) agrees 
generally as to the account of this reign, but adds AXi-Ub . 

It appears from a note on page 120 of Salam’a translation of the Riyaz that his 
full name was Ruknu-d-din Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, that he reigned from 
864 A.H., and that before that he was governor of south-west Bengal in 860 a.h. 
Firishtah copies the Tabaqat as regards the early part of the account, but adds 
that he was the first sovereign of India who employed Abyssinians and raised 
them to high rank. Neither the Cambridge History of India nor Stewart has 
anything new about him; but both mention his employment of the Abyssinians. 
The Cambridge History of India (p. 268) says he reigned from 1459 to 1474 
A.D., or for fifteen years. 

8 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; but the other MS. has 

. This MS. is very imperfect here. 
The words quoted are taken from the latter part of the accounts of the reign 
of Yusuf Shah, the next Sul^n, the earlier part of the account of whose reign 
is altogether omitted in it. 
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The period of his reign was ^ seventeen years. 

2 An account of YffstiF ShIh. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, the amirs and the well-known 
men of the kingdom placed Yusuf Shah on the throne of government. 
He was a patient bddshdh and a well-wisher of his subjects, and of a 
virtuous disposition. He began to measure the stages to the world 
of non-existence (i.e., died) in the year 887 a.h. 

The period of his sovereignty was seven years and six months. 

3 An account of Sikandar Shah. 

4 After the death of Yusuf Shah, ^ the amirs and vazlrs placed 

1 One MS. has ten years. The other has {J^ ^ (omitting the 

word 2$U) which was the period of the reign of Yusuf Shah. The lith. ed. 
has seventeen years which is correct and which I have adopted. 

2 One MS. omits the heading and the first part of the account of this reign, 

and joins the latter part on to the account of the reign of Barbak Shah. See 
note on page 416. The other MSS. have the heading which I have in the 
text. The lith. ed. inserts the word before Yusuf Shah. 

The account of this reign in the Tabaqat appeals to be copied from the 
Riyaz (text-edition, p. 119) which adds the virtues of being j ^ Cjjuai.U>, 

i.e.f learned and abstemious, to those mentioned in the Tabaqat, and explains 
by adding the word His full name appears to have been 

Shams-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah; and he appears to have reigned from 
879 A.H. According to Firishtah he was very strict in the observ’^ance of the 
law of the Prophet. Stewart (p. 101) says he was very strict about the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and enjoined on all judges to act with the strictest impartiality. 
The Cambridge History of India (p. 268) calls him “ a precisian ”. 

3 The heading in the MS. is as I have in the text. The lith. ed. inserts the 
word salfanat before the name of Sikan(^ar Shah. The Riyaz (p. 121) calls 
Sikandar the son of Yusuf ^ah but the other historians, except the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 268) which also says that he was Yusuf’s son, do not say so. 
Stewart (p. 101) says that Yusuf Shah died without children, so the nobles raised 
a youth of the royal family to the throne. The Riyaz (p. 121) says that he was 
deposed on the very day on which he was placed on the throne. The Alni- 
Akbari gives him half a day. Firishtah mentions no period; and Stewart (p. 101) 
gives him two months. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have The other MS. omits the 

wordjb 

6 There are differences in the readings. One MS. has 
This I have adopted. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has the same 
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Sikandar Shah on the throne of the empire without careful enquiries. 

1 As he did not possess the qualifications or the right of being invested 
with this high office, they removed him from it, and 2 raised Fath 
Shah to the chieftainship. 

The period of Sikandar Shah’s reign was two ^ and a half days. 

4 An account of Fath ShAh. 

After the deposition of Sikandar Shah, the amirs and the great 
men raised Fath Shah to the chieftainship and placed him on the throne 
of the empire. He was intelligent and wise; and placing the usages 
of ancient rulers and Sultans in the forefront of his spirit, distributed 

word. Tho other MS. baa j ^ The lith. 

ed. has^aj J 

1 Here again tho readings are different. One MS. has 

I have adopted thi.s but have changed which is 
manifestly incorrect, for The other MS. omits the word and 

substitutes for Tho lith. ed. omits the word and has 

Uhi'- 

2 One MS. has by mistake 

3 M. Hidayat Hosain hasj^^ half a day, in the text-edition. 

^ Here again the heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text; but the 
lith. ed. inserts the word salpnat before the name of Fath Shah. 

Tho Riyaz (p. 119) says he was another son of Yusuf Shah. Otherwise 
the Tabaqat agrees with it. His full name was Jalal-ud-din Abul Muzaffar 
Fath ^ah. He is said to have reigned from 887 to 896 a.h., but his coins 
and inscriptions show that he was already reigning in 886 a.h. Some of the 
coins of 886 were struck at Fathabad (now Faridpur town) which was named 
after him. 

Firishtah says that Fath Shah punished with the scourge of justice the 
eunuchs and Habshi slaves, who had become powerful and violent. So they 
went to the chief eunuch called the Sultan Shahzada Bangali, who was in charge 
of all the men who attended by turns () J and also had the keys of 
all the palaces. It so happened that the eunuch ;^an Jahan, the vazlr and 
Malik Andil Habshi, tho Arnlr-ul-wnard, wore engaged in punishing the Rays 
of the frontier, with a picked body of the army; so Sultan Shahzada could carry 
out his nefarious purpose with impunity. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 268, contrary to the Riyaz, says 
that Fath Shah was a great uncle of Sikandar, and a son of Mahmud which I 
suppose means Na§ir-ud-dln Mahmud Shah. 
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favours to everyone in accordance with his condition and rank. In 
his time the doors of pleasure and enjoyment remained open in the 
faces of the people. 

As there was a custom in the country of Bangalah, that five thou¬ 
sand palks attended every night for watch and ward, and early in the 
morning, the hddshdh came out, and sat on the throne for a moment, 
and took their salute, and gave them permission to go away, when 
another body of pdiks came into attendance. 

On one occasion, the chief eunuch of Path Shah tempted the 
pdiks with money and they slew the Sultan. Early the next morning 
the eunuch himself sat on the throne, and took the salute of the pdiks. 
This event occurred in the year 896 a.h. 

The period of the rule of Fath Shah was seven years and five 
months. 

They say that during some years, there was such a custom in 
Bangalah, that whoever slew a ruler, and sat on the throne, every¬ 
one became submissive and obedient to him. 

iAn account of BIkbak ShIh. 

As the wretched IQ?wajah Sarai after murdering his master took 
the title of hddshdh^ all the eunuchs, wherever they were, collected 


1 The heading in the MSS. in as I have it in the text. The lith. ed. inserts 
the word before Barbak Shah. 

The Riyaz (p. 121) agrees generally, but says the eunuch styled himself Sultan 
^ahzada. It goes on to say that he tried to destroy the powerful nobles. The 
most powerful of them, the Abyssinian Malik Andil, who was at the frontier 
wanted to come to the capital. Barbag also wanted to bring him there so that he 
might, by fraud and deceit, put him into prison. He therefore summoned him; 
and on Malik Andil’s coming made him swear on the Qordn that he would not 
injure him in any way. Malik Andil took the oath, with the reservation that 
he would not do sp as long as Barbak was on the throne. He then schemed 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. He got into the palace, and found 
the eunuch asleep on the throne. On account of his oath he was unable to kill 
him; but the eunuch who was drunk rolled down. Malik Andil drew his 
sword, but was unable to kill the eunuch. After this* there was a Homeric 
struggle between the two in the dark. In the end Malik Andil got others to 
join in the attack and the eunuch was killed. 

Malik Andil then summoned the vazlrs and a council was held to select a 
suitable person to suoceed to the throne. Fath ^ah had left a son who was 
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together round him; and he allured mean and low spirited men with 
wealth, and, i strengthening their allegiance with false promises, 
assembled them round him. His pomp and strength increased day 
by day; but in the end the great amirs who had many retainers 
2 joined together; and on one occasion having united the faiks with 
themselves, slew him. 

The period of his reign was two and a ^ half months. 

4 An account of FirOz ShIh. 

When the eunuch who had the title of Barbak Shah was killed, 
the amirs and the well-known men raised Firuz Shah to the chieftain- 

only two years of age; and it was doubtful whether he should be placed on the 
throne. All the nobles then went to the widow of Fath Shah. She said she 
had made a vow that the throne should belong to the person who should slay 
her husband’s murderer. Malik Andll at first declined to accept the crown, 
but was finaUy persuaded to do so (pp. 122-124). 

Firishtah and Stewart and the Cambridge History of India follow the 
Riyaz generally; but the Cambridge History of India (p. 269), contrary to all 
the others, calls Malik Andll Indil Khan; I do not know the authority for doing 
so. He was certainly not a l^ian but was a Malik. As to Andil or Indil, I 
know no Persian or Arabic word like either. There is a colloquial Bengali 
word AndlU which means much; but I do not know whether it has any connection 
with the name. In any case I prefer to follow the older historians, instead of 
accepting the new spelling. 

1 One MS. has^^^i^ instead of by mistake. 

2 There are differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. have 

The lith. ed. however has by mistake the word 

after , which I have struck out. The other MS. has ^ (3^^ 

The latter reading appears to be somewhat better, but as 
the other MS. and the lith. ed. both give the other, I have adopted it, with the 
slight correction I have mentioned. M. Hidayat Hosain has followed the second 
MS. in the text-edition. 

8 M. Hidayat Hosain has jj) ^ ^ or two months and half a day as 

the period of his reign in the text-edition. 

^ The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. The lith. ed. inserts 
the word saltanat before the name Firuz Shah. 

The T^baqat does not say that it was Malik Andil who assumed the title 
of Firuz Shah. 

It appears from the Riyaz (p. 125) that he took up his residence in Gaur, 
where he erected a mosque, a tower and a reservoir. He had done great deeds 
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ship. He was a merciful and benevolent king. When the number of 
the days of his life were folded up {i.e., finished), he passed away by 
natural death in the year 899 a.h. But another statement is that 
the pdik watchmen killed him. 

The period of his rule was three years. 

1 An account of MahmOd ShIh. 

When Firuz Shah passed away, the amirs and the great men placed 
his son on the throne of the empire, giving him the title of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah. He was a hadshah endowed with the moral qualities 
of the great. 

as a general and an administrator; and he was respected and feared when he 
ascended the throne. He was a just and efficient ruler, but his great fault 
was his prodigality, and he lavished the treasures accumulated by the former 
Sul^ns on beggars and mendicants. As to his death, the Riya? (p. 126) says 
that the statement that he was killed by the pdik8 appears to be more correct 
than that he died a natural death. His full name appears from his coins to have 
been Saifu-d*din Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah. His coins show that ho reigned 
from 89.3 a.h., to 895 a.h., and not during the three years ending in 897 a.h., 
as stated in the histories (p. 124). 

Firishtah and Stewart mention no new facts about him. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, page 696, he reigned from 891 to 894 a.h. 

1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. In the lith. ed. it is 

The full name of Sultan Mahmud appears to have been Na^ir-ud-din Abul 
Muzaffar Mal;imud Shah. According to the Riyaz (p. 126) he was only a 
Sultan in name. During the early months of his brief reign, an Abyssinian of 
the name of Hab^ usurped all the authority. The SidI Badr DTwana, 

another Abyssiniar, slew Hab^ Khan, ahd became the de facto ruler. After 
some time, he got the earddra of the paiks to join him; and one night slew 
Mahmud ^ah; and with the concurrence of the amlra and the officers of the 
court, proclaimed himself Sultan under the title of Muzaffar ^ah. 

The Riya? (p. 126) also says, that according to the history of Haji 
Muhammad Qandahari, Mahmud Shah was the son of Fath ^ah, and not of 
Malik Andil or Firuz Shah. He had been brought up by Ja^n l^an, a slave 
of Barbag ^ah, imder the orders of Firuz Shah; and after the latter’s death was 
placed on the throne. The name Jadin l^an appears to be a copyist’s mistake 
for Habe^ ]^6.n. 

Firishtah agrees generally with the Riyaz. He gives the name of the slave 
who brotight Sultan Mabmud up as Habsh Khan and not Jashn ]^an. 
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A slave of the name of Saiyidi MuzafiFar Habshi having got the 
sarddrs and the palks to combine with him, made Mahmud Shah 
a martyr one night; and early the next morning ascended the throne 
of the empire, giving himself the title of Muzaffar Shah. 

The period of the reign of Mahmud Shah was one year. 

iAn account of Muzaffar ShAh Habshi. 

When Muzalfar Shah Habshi took the place of the great by force 
and violence, darkness spread over the world. He was an audacious 

1 I have adopted the reading in the lith. ed. Those in the MSS. are very 
imperfect. One has only Muzaffar Shah, and the other has yiJLo 

His name according to his inscriptions and coins was Alau-d-din Abul Muzaffar 
^ah (Salam’s translation of Riaz, p. 128, note 2). From his coins it appears 
that ho reigned from 896 to 899 A.H., i.e., from 1491 to 1494 a.h. 

According to the Riyaz (p. 127) Muzaffar ascended the throne at Gaiir. 
He was extremely audacious and blood-thirsty; and put many learned and pious 
men and nobles and the Rajahs to death. He appointed Syed Husain a 
^arif of Mecca (who is called one of Muzaffar’s sipdhis in the Tabaqat) to be 
his minister, and made over to him all powers. Afterwards he added avarice 
to his other iniquities; and according to the advice of Syed Husain, he reduced 
the wages of his cavalry and infantry men; and also collected the revenue with 
great harshness. Then the great amirs rebelled against him; and he shut himself 
up in the fort of Gaur. The siege lasted for four months; and Muzaffar is said 
to have slain four thousand men, who had been seized and brought to him from 
time to time with his own hand. Then he came out of the fort, and a drawn 
battle took place between his men and the amirs now headed by Syed Husain. 
The latter were victorious and Muzaffar was slain. It is also stated, that 
according to HajI Muhammad Qandahari, one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, Musalman and Hindus were slain during this civil war. The Riyaz (p. 128) 
then quotes from Tabaqat, what is stated in the latter about the manner in 
which Muzaffar was slain. 

Firishtah and Stewart give no further information. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 270, calls the minister, who according to the Riyaz 
was called Syed Husain, ^arif Makl, Saiyid * Ala-ud-din Husain, who belonged 
to a family which came from Tarmuz on the Oxus; and it also states that this 
man probably restrained Muzaffar’s violence, while according to the Riyaz and 
Firishtah the reduction in the pay of the soldiers, which was one of the causes 
of the rebellion, took place at his instance. It appears from what is stated in 
the account of the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, in the Riya? that the name of 
Sifltan ‘Alau-d-din before his accession wa^ Syed Husain ^arif MakkI, that 
his father Syed Ashrafal-Husaini was probably Sherif of Mecca, but the family 
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and blood-thirsty man. He raised many learned and pious men to 
the rank of martyrdom. In the end one of his soldiers, of the name of 
‘Ala-ud-din, having made the sarddrs and the palka friendly and in 
league with him, entered the seraglio one night with thirteen paths, 
and slew him. Early the next morning, he sat on the throne and gave 
himself the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. 

The period of the reign of Muzafifar Shah Habshi was three years 
and five months. 

1 An account of SultIn ‘Al1-ud-dIn. 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 2 was an intelligent and able man and was 
a soldier. He showed favour to the amirs of old lineage; and he also 

came from Tarmuz or Tarmaj in Tukestan. Sayyid Husain and his brother 
Sayyid Yusuf came with their father to Bengal; and settled in Chandpur in 
Racjlha, of western Bengal. According to Blochmann, however, this Chandpur 
was really situated near ‘Alaipur in the present district of Khulna. It appears 
also that although Sayyid Husain adopted the title of ‘Alauddin Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, he was universally known as Husain Shah; and that name is found 
on various inscriptions on the edifices in Gaur; and according to Blochmann 
{J.A.S.B. for 1873, page 291) “the name of‘Husain ^ah the good’ is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra”. The statement 
in the Cambridge History of India (p. 270) about the original name of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah being Sayyid ‘Ala-ud-din Husain appears to be incorrect. 

1 The heading in one MS. and the lith. ed. is ILc ; in the 

other it is only ; I have retained the former. 

2 The lith. ed. has the word before Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; but as both MSS. 
omit it, I have also omitted it. The account of his reign in the Tabaqat is very 
imperfect. According to the Riyajt (pp. 129-136), although he became a good 
and great Sultan, his conduct does not appear to have been quite straightforward 
before his accession. Although he was in the service of Sultan Muzaffar he 
always spoke to everyone of the latter’s meanness and avarice. In this way 
his own virtues and the vices of his master became known to everybody; so 
when Muzaffar was killed, the chiefs and the people readily consented to 
his becoming his successor. Then the way in which he rewarded the people, 
who raised him to the throne, was extremely objectionable. He allowed them 
to plunder and ravage the city of Gaur. Some days after his accession, he 
ordered the men to cease plundering, and when they did not do so, he had 
twelve thousand of them put to death. As a result of searching the houses 
of the wealthy he collected much wealth including thirteen hundred golden 
dishes. 
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raised his own special servants to high ranks and eminent positions. 
He removed the paths from the duty of watch and ward, so that no 
injury might be caused to him by them. He summoned learned, 
great and pious men from different parts of the kingdom, and 
showed kindness to them. He made very great efforts and exertions 
for enriching,and improving the condition of the country; and he 
allotted many villages for defraying the expenses of the alms houses, 
attached to the tomb of that leader of the wayfarers (in the path of 
the law), Shaikh Nur Qufb ‘Alam, may his soul be sanctified! He 
came every year from EkdaJIa, which was the seat of his government 
to Panduah, with the object of circumambulating the tomb, which 
was the recipient of illumination, of Shaikh Nur. 

Owing to the auspiciousness of his laudable morals, and pleasing 
virtues he performed the duties of sovereignty for long years; and all 
his life was passed in pleasure and enjoyment. And in the end in 
the year 929 A.H., he passed away by death from natural causes. 
The period of his reign was twenty-seven years and some months. 

His evil deeds ceased after this. He removed the paiks from the work of 
watch and ward; and banished all the Habshis; and he employed Syeds, 
Mughals and Afghans in position of trust. He subjugated the Rajas of the 
country, and having conquered as far as Orissa levied tribute from the rulers 
of that country. He then invaded Assam; and conquered that country as far 
as Kamrup and Kamtah (Kamaksha (?) ). He left his son there with a large 
army, and returned to Bengal. Afterwards when the rains commenced, the 
Rajas, who had fled to the mountains, returned; and his army was defeated, 
and his son was slain. 

The Riyaz then mentions his charities and his religious endowments. 

In the year 900 a.h., Sultan Husain Sharqi on being defeated by Sikandar 
Lodi took refuge in Kahlgaon (Colgong), wdiere he was received with honour 
and where he passed his remaining years. 

Sul(^an ‘Alau-d-din died of natural causes in 927 a.h. The period of his 
reign was, according to different authorities, twenty-seven years, twenty-four 
years and twenty-nine years and five months. He had fourteen sons and 
one of them, Na§rat ^ah, succeeded him. 

Firishtah does not mention any fresh fact. Stewart (p. 110) says that 
Ala Addeen Hussein Shah came from the sandy deserts of Arabia to the fertile 
region of Bengal. 

The Cambridge History of India also adds nothing to what is stated in the 
Riyaz. According to it his reign lasted for twenty-five years (p. 272). The 
words j and a soldier, are omitted in the text-edition. 
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1 An account of Na§1b ShIh. 

When Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-din passed away, the amirs and the great 
men of the time raised 2 Na^ib Shah from amongst his eighteen sons 
to the chieftainship (i.e., to be the Sultan). ^ He, trusting his brothers, 
conferred on each one of them, double of what their father had bestowed 
on them. 

And when, in the year 932 a.h.. His Majesty Firdus Makam 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar Bddshdh, having slain Sultan Ibrahim 
Ludi, son of Sultan Sikandar Ludi, took possession of the country 
of Dehli, the amirs and the heads of ^ the various groups of Afghans 
fled and came as suppliants to ^Nasib Shah. After some days, 
Sultan Mahmud, brother of Sultan Ibrahim also came to him, ®as a 
suppliant. Na^ib Shah bestowed on all of them jdglrs, as far as possible 
and depending on the exigencies of the time. He also prayed for 
the hand of the daughter of Sultan Ibrahim for himself. 

In ®the year 939 a.h. he sent by the hand of the eunuch Malik 
Marjan to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati, fine and beautiful presents, in 

1 The heading is as I have it in the text in both the MSS. The lith. ed. has 

iiLw w-oj-aJ an account of the reign of Nasib Shah. Both headings 

are incorrect. It appears that the correct name of the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah was Nasib I^an; and he assumed the title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Abul Muzaffar Na^rat Shah. The Riyaz, however, says that his name or title 
was Najjrat ^ah; and he was commonly known as Na§ib ^ah. 

2 The name is Nasir Shah in one MS. and in the lith. ed. and Na§ib Shah 
in the other MS. I have adopted Nasib Shah. 

3 This was quite unusual for the age. The Riyaz (text, p. 136) says 

• djj vJajILc j) • 1^. Other historians have also 

mentioned this generous action. 

^ The readings in the MSS. are j ” j and j. 

The lith. ed. has which appears to me to be better than the 

other readings, and I have retained it. 

s Here both the MSS. have Nasib Shah. 

® One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

7 As was usual imder the circumstances he married her. 

® The reason of this embassay to Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujrat which was 
sent in 939 a.h., is said in the Riya? (pp. 137, 138) to have been a report 
that Humayun after his accession intended to conquer Bengal. 
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order to secure relation, attachment and friendship. Malik Marjan 
waited on Sultan Bahadur in the fort of Mandu and was honoured by 
the gift of a special robe of ^ honour. No account of the Bengalis 
has after this come under my eyes. Na§ib Shah ruled for a period 
of eleven years. After him, Bangalah came within a short time into 
the possession of Sher Khan. When His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani 
came into Bangalah, in pursuit of Sher Khan, Jahangir Quli Beg ruled 
(the country) on behalf of him. Afterwards Sher Khan slew Jahangir 
Quli Beg, and took possession of the country, as has been mentioned 
in its place. Then Muhammad Khan, one of the amirs of Salim Khan, 
son of Sher lilian, governed the country for a time. After him, his 
son gave himself the title of Sultan Bahadur, and raised the standard 
of rule. The government of Bangalah and Behar was then held by 
Sulaiman Kararani, one of the amirs of Salim Kl)an. He ruled inde¬ 
pendently for a period of ^ nine years, and also took possession of the 

1 Nizam-ud-din gives no account of the death of Ka§ib Shah. It appears 
from the Riyaz and other histories, that contrary to the mildness which he 
had shown in the begimiing of his reign, he now indulged in evil deeds, and 
committed acts of oppression; so the eunuchs, one of whom he had threatened 
with punishment, combined together and killed him in the year 943 a.h. The 
period of his reign is variou.sly given. The Riyaz (p. 138) says that he reigned 
for sixteen years, but according to some thirteen years, or less than that. 
Firishtah gives him sixteen years from 927 to 943 a.h. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
pp. 350-352) says he reigned from 930 a.h., 1523 a.d., to 945 a.h., 1538 a.d. 
i.e.f for about fifteen years; but he says also that he had a reign of eighteen 
years. According to Stewart (pp. 114-117) he reigned for thirteen years 
1521 A.D. to 1533-34 a.d. Lane-Poole (p. 308) gives him fourteen years from 
925 A.H., 1518 A.D., to 939 a.h., 1532 a.d., and the Cambridge History of 
India (p. 696) fifteen years from 1618 to 1533 a.d. 

2 There are differences as to the period of Sulaiman Kararani’s rule. One 
MS. has seven years; the other has the word sdZ, year without any number. 
The lith. ed. has one year. There is much diversity also in the other histories 
as to the period of his rule. The Riyaz (p. 163) says he ruled independently 
for sixteen years, and died in 981 a.h. Firishtah says he had the Khttiba read 
in his own name, but called himself Haifrat A'aldy and sent presents to Akbar 
from time to time; and after reigning for about twenty-five years died in 981 a.h. 
Stewart (pp. 149, 160) says he reigned from 972 when he came from Behar to 
Bengal till his death in 981 a.h., affecting to hold his kingdom under Akbar. In 
the Cambridge History of India, the name of Sulaiman does not appear in the 
Index at all but in the list of the Kings of Bengal on page 696, he is shown as 
having reigned in 980 a.h. for some months only. 
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country of Orissa. Although he had not had the Khutba read in his 
own name, still he assumed the title of Hadrat A^ld, When he died, 
his son 1 succeeded him; but his rule did not extend beyond thirteen 
days. He was killed by the efforts (machinations) of his own relations. 
The government was then allotted to his brother Daud. He made 
dying struggles for a period of two years, till he was defeated in the 
year 982 a.h. by Khan Khanan, who was the commander-in-chief 
of the army of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi; and the country 
of Bangalah was conquered. Afterwards in the year 984 a.h., he was 
slain by Khan Jahan, who after Khan Khanan had been honoured 
with the government of Bangalah, as has been narrated in its own place. 
And up to this day, which is the year 1002 Hijri, the country of 
Bangalah and Ekdala are in the possession of the servants of the 
powerful empire. 


SECTION VII. THE SECTION ABOUT THE SHARQl 
SULTANS. 

The Sharqi Sultans 2 ruled in the country of Jaunpur and the 
neighbouring tracts from 3 the beginning of the year 784 a.h. to 


1 His name is Bayazid. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has . 

2 The lith. ed. is very incorrect. The MSS. agree; but whereas the total 
period is said to be 97 years, the total of the different reigns come to over one 
hundred and twelve years. I have compared the list with those given by Lane- 
Poole, page 309, and by the Cambridge History of India, page 701. It 
was somewhat difficult to find the latter list, for in the Index page 701, it is not 
mentioned either against Jaunpur or against the Sharqi dynasty. Comparing 
these lists with that in the text, I find that the names agree, except that the 
fifth name is Mahmud Shah in the list in the text while it is Muhammad Shah 
in the other list; but the periods differ. No. 1, has sixteen years in the Tabaqat, 
but only 6 in the other lists. The difference in the case of No. 2 is negligible. 
Ibrahim, No. 3, who has forty years in the fabaqat has forty-one years according 
to the A.H. chronology and forty years according to the a.d. chronology in 
Lane-Poole, while the Cambridge History of India gives him only 36 a.h. or 
34 A.D. years. No. 4 who has twenty-one years in the fabaqat, has 17 a.h. 
years or 16 a.d. years according to Lane-Poole, and 22 years both a.h. and 
A.D. according to the Cambridge History of India. No. 6, who has 6 years 
according to the fabaqat has 2 years according to the Lane-Poole and less than 
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the year 881 a.h., which was a period of ninety-seven years. (The 
rulers were):— 

Sultan-ush-sharq, Khwajah Jahan, sixteen years; 

Mubarak Shah Sharqi, one year and some months; 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, forty years and some months; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, twenty-one years and some 
months; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Mahmud, five years; 

Sultan Husain, son of Mahmud, nineteen years; 

IAn account of SULTiN-USH-SHARQ. 

It is traditionally recorded that when the turn of the reign of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan 2 Muhammad, son of Firuz Shah came, 
he sent the eunuch, Malik Sarwar, on whom Sultan Muhammad Shah 
had conferred the title of Kbwajah Jahto to the country of Jaunpur, 
after bestowing on him the title of Sultan-ush-sharq; and conferred the 
government of that country on him. When Sultan Mahmud lost 
his (power and) grandeur, Sultan-ush-sharq became completely inde¬ 
pendent; and having punished the insurgents of parganas K61 and 
Itawah, 3 Kampilah and Bahraich, brought all the territory from the 

1 year according to the Cambridge History of India. No. 6 has 19 years according 
to the fabaqat, but 18 years according to Lane-Poole from 863 to 881 a.h., 
when he fled to Bengal, and 22 a.h. years or 21 a.d. years according to the 
Cambridge History of India. It appears to me that it is impossible to have a 
correct list of the periods of the different reigns. 

1 The heading in the MS. is as I have it in the text. In the lith. ed. the 

word vi-AkU* is inserted before ^UaLs, 

Firishtah says that the Sultan-ush-sharq was sent to Jaunpur and Behar 
and Tirhut in Jamadi-ul-awwal 726 a.h., and he died in 802 a.h.; and the 
period of his rule was six years. According to Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 359) he w^as 
sent in 796 a.h., which reconciles the discrepancy. The dates in Col. Briggs’s 
history agree with those given by Lane-Poole and the Cambridge History of 
India. 

2 One MS. has Muhammad which is correct. The other omits the words, 
“son of Sultan Muhammad”, while the lith. ed. has Mahmud instead of 
Muhammad. 

3 Written as and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has K61, Itawah Bharaich and Kanpllah» (^*4^) all in the Doab. 
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direction of Dehli, as far as parganas K6l and Rapri, and in the other 
direction as far as Behar and Tirhut under his government. The 
country again attained a new grandeur. He again obtained elephants 
and other tributes which used to come every year from the country 
of Lakhnauti, but which had not come for some years owing to the 
weakness of the rulers (of Dehli). His greatness and grandeur made 
such an impression on the minds of the zamlnddrs (Hindu chieftains), 
that they without any demand used every year to send the tribute 
that had been fixed. 

In the year 802 a.h., the marauding ^ Turk of death robbed the 
capital of the life of the Sultan-ush-sharq. 

The period of his rule was sixteen years. 

2 An account of Mubarak ShIh Sharqi. 

When Sultan-ush-sharq died, and about the time when the affairs 
of the government of Dehli became more and more disordered; and the 
administration became disorganised, Malik Mubarak Qarnful, who was 
the adopted son of Sultan-ush-sharq, in concert with the amirs and 
sarddrs gave himself the title of Mubarak Shah, and raised the standard 
of government. The Khutha was read in his name in the country of 
Jaunpur and in the other countries, which had been in the possession 
of Sultan-ush-sharq. 

When the news that Sultan-ush-sharq had died, and Malik 
Mubarak Qarnful had assumed the title of Mubarak Shah, reached 
Mallu Iqbal IQian, he in the year ^803 a.h., collected a large army; 
and advanced towards Jaunpur. On the way, he chastised the insur- 


1 One MS. omits the word . 

2 The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS. The lith. od. inserts 

the word before vJ^bx). 

3 The year is ^ dslb, 803 a.h. in one MS. In ihe other it is 

^ j 803-4, which is absurd in meaning. The lith. ed. has 

AiUJUi ^ 804 A.H. The reading in the first MS. is correct. Firishtah has 

that year; further, the year 804 a.h, was crowded with too many events. An 
account of these events has been given on pages 283, 284 of vol. I of the transla¬ 
tion of this work. Neither Firishtah nor the Cambridge History of India 
gives any additional facts. 
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gents of Itawah and arrived at Kanauj. Mubarak Shah also ^ collected 
an army, and came forward to oppose him. As the river Ganges flowed 
between the two armies, they remained camped opposite each other 
for two months, and neither had the courage and boldness to place their 
foot on the fleld of bravery, and to cross the river. They retired each 
to their own country without risking a battle. After Mubarak Shah 
had arrived at Jaunpur, news reached him that Sultan Mahmud had 
returned to Dehli from Gujrat; and Mallu Iqbal Khan was again 
advancing towards Kanauj, taking Sultan Mahmud with him. Imme¬ 
diately on hearing this news, he began to collect his army; but death 
did not give him time ; and in the year 804 a.h., he accepted the 
summons of the just God. * 

The period of his rule was one year and some months. 

An account of Sultan Ibrahim SharqI. 

After the death of Mubarak Shah, the amirs of the Sharqi domi¬ 
nions placed his younger brother, to whom they gave the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim, on the 2 seat of the government, and the throne of 
the empire. All classes of men had rest in his time in the cradle of 
peace and safety. The 3 learned and the great, who were in distress 
of mind from the disturbances in the world, turned their faces to 
Jaunpur which became at that time the seat of peace; and that metro¬ 
polis (that is, Jaunpur) became, from the splendour of their advent, the 
city of learning. Some books and treatises, such as the * “Hashiah’- 


1 The words are in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; and 

incorrectly in the other MS. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have i the other MS. has 

; I have followed the reading in the first manuscript. 

8 Firishtah amplifies and explains this by saying j 

kjyy ^ i,e.y the learned men of the country of India, and the 

wise men of Persia and Turkistan. 

^ Firishtah gives some account of these books. They appear to have been 
all written by Qa<jl Shihab-ud-din Jaunpuri, whose native place was Ghaznin, 
and who had received his education in Daulatabad in the Deccan. Firishtah 
says that Sul^n Ibrahim Sharqi held him with such honour that once when he 
was seriously ill, the Sultftn went to make enquiries, and after making them 
fill a cup with water, and passing it round the head of the sick man, drank 

29 
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i-Hindi”, “the^ Bahr-ul-Mawaj ”, the ‘*Fatawi-iJbrahim Shahi”, 
the “Irshad” aud others (were written in his name). As divine help 
was always attendant on that world-protecting hddshdh^ he had neces¬ 
sarily in the beginning of his reign carried off the prize in the 2 field 
of spirituality from all the sovereigns of Hindustan, in the matter of 
experience and knowledge of affairs. 

In the beginning of his reign he collected an army, and advanced 
to destroy Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal Khan, who had the thought 
of conquering Jaunpur in their heads. When the two armies encamped 
in front of each other, Sultan Mahmud, on the ground that Mallu Iqbal 
Khan did not permit him to interfere at all in the affairs of the empire, 
and did not place before him, for his decision, the facts and circum¬ 
stances of any administrative problems, went out from his own camp on 
the pretext of going out to hunt, and joined Sultan Ibrahim. 3 The 
latter owing to haughtiness and pride did not perform the duty 
which he owed to his salt, and delayed and procrastinated in making 
enquiries (about liis health, etc.). Sultan Mahmud feeling aggrieved 
betook himself to Kanauj; and removing the thdnaddr of the place, 
who had been there from before the time of Mubarak Shah, and who 
was called ^ Amirzadah’-i-Harwi (Amlrzdda of Harat) took possession 

it off, praying to Gkxl, that every danger that might happen to him may ward 
off him, and should fall on himself. This was like Babar’s offering himself for 
the recovery of Humayun, but it was more beautiful, being quite disinterested. 
The Qadi also loved the Sultan so dearly that he died the same year as the Sultan, 
though according to another account, he died two years later. 

1 One of the MSS. omits 15 or 16 lines from after the word 

to the words . They are, however, written further on. 

2 The words actually used are 4 ^ 1 ^ I cannot find any meaning of 

which would suit the context. 

8 Firishtah explains, that Sultan Mahmud had expected that Sultan Ibrahim 
keeping before his eyes the rights and dues of heriditary salt and service, will 
either raise him to sovereignty, or giving him help, crush Iqbal ]^an; but as 
Ibr&him Sharql had tasted the joys of sovereignty, and his rule had not yet 
become quite firm, neither of Sultan Mahmud’s hopes were realised. For another 
version of these incidents, see page 284 of vol. I of the translation. 

* The word appears to be in the MSS. The lith ed. has 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
1 have adopted this. 
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of the place. On hearing this news, Sultan Ibrahim and Mallu, 
Iqbal Khan went respectively to Jaunpur and Dehli, leaving Kanauj 
to Sultan Mahmud. It has, however, come to my notice in some 
histories, that Sultan Mahmud actually went to Mubarak Shah Sharqi; 
at this time the latter died, and Sultan Ibrahim succeeded him. 
God only knows the truth ! 

In the year 807 a.h., Mallu Iqbal Khan again came to besiege 
Kanauj. Sultan Mahmud with a small number of his special retainers 
fortified himself, and behaved with bravery. Mallu returned to 
Dehli disappointed and unsuccessful. And when in the following 
year he was slain by Klddr Klian in the neighbourhood of Ajodahan, 
as has been already mentioned, Sultan Mahmud came to Dehli, leaving 
1 Malik Mahmud at Kanauj, and sat on the throne of his great ancestors. 
Sultan Ibrahim availing himself of this great opportunity, determined 
to conquer Kanauj in the year 809 a.h. Sultan Mahmud marched 
with the army of Dehli, in order to engage him. The two armies 
encamped facing each other on the banks of the Ganges; and after 
a few days went back without fighting to their own territories. When 
Sultan Mahmud arrived in Dehli, and gave permission to the amirs 
to go back to their own jdglrsy Sultan Ibrahim came back again, 
and laid siege to Kanauj. After the period of the siege had been 
protracted to four months, and no help or reinforcements arrived from 
Dehli, Malik Mahmud prayed for quarter, and surrendered Kanauj. 
Sultan Ibrahim made over Kanauj to Ikbtiyar Klito, and advanced 
to conquer Dehli. On the way Tatar Klian, son of Sarang Kfian, 
and Malik 2 Marjan slave of Mallu Iqbal Khan came from Dehli, and 
joined him. Sultan Ibrahim gaining greater power and strength 
marched towards Sanbal; and when he arrived there, Asad Kbaii 
Ludi abandoned the place and fled. Sultan Ibrahim entrusted Sanbal 


1 Called Malik Mahmud Tarmati on pa.ge 287 of vol. I of the translation. 
He is also called in Firishtah’s account of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. It 

also appears from that accoimt that Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi passed the rainy 
season at Kanauj; and advanced towards Dehli in the month of Jamadl-ul* 
awwal, 810 a.h. 

* Called Malik Marhaba on page 288 of vol. I of the translation. 
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to 1 Tatar I£han, and continued his march towards Dehli. On the 
way he seized the town of Baran, and made it over to Malik Marjan. 

When he arrived on the bank of the ^ Jamuna, his scouts brought 
the news, that Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati had arrived in Malwa, and was 
coming to aid and reinforce Sultan Mahmud. Sultan Ibrahim sur¬ 
rendering the reins of bravery returned towards Jaunpur. Sultan 
Mahmud made over the government of Sanbal, in accordance with the 
ancient custom to Asad lOian Ludi, and returned to Dehli. 

In the 3 year 831 a.h., Sultan Ibrahim advanced to attack the fort 
of Bianah. At this time Klddr Khan ruled in Dehli. He advanced 
from there to meet and destroy Sultan Ibrahim. After the two 
armies had met, the battle raged from morning to evening; and much 
slaughter and bloodshed occurred. On the following day a ^ peace 
was concluded, and Sultan Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur and Khidr 
IQjau to Dehli. 

In the year 837 a.h., Sultan Ibrahim was able to repair the 
damages and losses sustained by his army; and having set his mind 
at rest in respect of the insurgents in the various parts of his dominions, 
he determined to conquer Kalpi; and advanced with full force. 

1 It would appear that the rule of Tatar ]^an and Malik Marjan or Malik 
Marhaba was of very brief duration. Sultan Mahmud marched to Sanbal and 
Baran. Tatar ]^an fled to Kanauj; and the other, who offered some resistance, 
was slain. See page 288 of vol. I of the translation. 

2 in the text-edition. 

3 There is a long interval of about twenty years here. During this 
time, SuHan Ibrahim was engaged for some time in an invasion of Bengal, at 
the request of the holy Shaikh Qutb-ul-‘Alam. He had to return from Bengal, 
as Raja GanSsh persuaded the Shaikh afiefwards to ask him to do so, on his 
promising to become a convert to Muhammadanism. This invasion is not men¬ 
tioned by either Ni?am-ud-din or Firishtah in their accounts of the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim. 

Firishtah, however, mentions a projected invasion of Dehli in 816 a.h., 
from which, however, Sultan Ibrahim returned after some marches; and then 
according to Firishtah he occupied himself for some years in the society of 
Shaikbs and learned men, and in rebuilding and improving Jaunpur and in 
increasing the cultivation of land all over the province, so that Jaunpur was 
described by people as a second Dehli. 

^ The words are or I cannot find any meaning of 

or which would suit the context. 
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At this time news came that Sultan Husang Ghuri had also determined 
upon the conquest of Kalpi. When the two hddshdhs arrived near 
each other, and a battle became a matter of today or tomorrow, the 
scouts brought the news, that Mubarak Shah, son of Khidr Khan, 
had collected an immense army, and intended to march from Dehli 
for the conquest of Jaunpur. Sulfan Ibrahim having lost all control 
of himself retired towards Jaunpur. Sultan Hushang took possession 
of Kalpi, without any dispute, and having had the Khutha read in 
his own name returned to Mandu. 

In the year 840 a.h. a disease attacked Sultan Ibrahim’s person. 
Although physicians treated him, no improvement resulted; and 
in the end he accepted the summons of God. 

The period of his rule was ^ forty years and some months and 
some days. 

2 An account of Sultan MahmOd, son of IbrIhTm Sharqi. 

When Sultan Ibrahim surrendered the deposit of life, his eldest 
son Sultan Mahmud sat on the throne of Jaunpur and became the 
successor of his father. The gardens of the hopes of the people became 
refreshed and verdant with the abundance of the rain of his bene¬ 
faction. The kingdom acquired a new grandeur and greatness; and 
the people received happiness and joy. After regulating the affairs 
of the army and the kingdom and the punishment of the insurgents 
and the turbulent people, he sent in the year 847 a.h., an eloquent 
ambassador with beautiful gifts and presents to Sultan Mahmud 
IQialji, and with the message ^ that “ Na^ir Kban Jahan, son of Qadir 


1 The readings are slightly different. One MS. has the reading I have 

adopted in the text. The other has j JL« without any 

verb, while the lith. ed. has this has been adopted by 

M. Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

2 The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS. In the lith. ed. the 
word aaUanat is inserted before and the word Sharqi after the word Sultan 
Mahmud. 

3 He is so called in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah, however, 
omits the word Jahan. The Cambridge History of India (p. 252) says that 
Nasir and before him his father Q&dir had taken advantage of the disputes 
regarding the succession to the throne of Malwa to declare their independence, 
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iQian, the ruler of Kalpi, had placed his foot outside the path of the 
law of the Prophet, and was following the path of heterodoxy, that 
he had destroyed the town of Shahpur, which was larger and more 
populous than Kalpi, had banished Musalmans from their homes, 
and had made over Musalman women to Kafirs^ and as from the time 
of Sultan Hushang, of blessed memory, to the present day, the chain 
of attachment and the relations of affection had become strengthened 
between the two parties, it appeared obligatory on me under the 
behest of the Qddl 'Aqal (Reason), that I should reveal it to your 
justice-loving mind. If you permit it, I shall chastise him, and make 
the tenets and rites of the Muhammadan religion current in that 
country”. 

Sultan Mahmud Khalji wrote in reply, “These matters had come 
to my hearing in the shape of false rumours; but that now your honour¬ 
able self, the leader of Sultans, has notified them to me, they have 
reached the standard of definite knowledge; and under these circum¬ 
stances, 1 the destruction of that wicked person is incumbent on all 
hddsMhs. If my own forces were not engaged in chastising the rebels 
of Mewat, I would myself 2 have advanced to destroy him. Now 
that that asylum of saltanats has formed this resolution, may it be 
of good omen! ” 

The ambassador came back to Jaunpur, and narrated what had 
happened. Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was pleased in his. mind; and 
sent twenty-nine elephants to Sultan Mahmud Klialjl, as a present. 


and to assume the title of Nasir Shah and Qadir Shah, Nasir Shah appears 
to have adopted some heretical practices; bt»t I think the Cambridge History of 
India is wrong in assuming that Sultftn Mahmud was entirely actuated by 
religious motives in his proceedings against him. It should be remembered that 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi had attempted unsuccessfully to seize Kalpi, which had, 
however, been taken by SultSn Hushang of Malwa. Indeed a few lines later 
on, the Cambridge History of India (page 263) expresses a doubt as to whether 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was impelled by ambition or by a just appreciation of 
the offences of which Nasir had been guilty. * 

1 One MS, heis by mistake J^l instead of 

2 There are slight variations in the readings. The MSS. have 

and ; while the lith. ed. has ^Lc. i prefer * 
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He then collected his troops, and advanced towards Kalpl. Na^ir 
IQjan, becoming acquainted with this, submitted a report to Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji to the following purport: “Sultan Hushang Shah 
of blessed memory bestowed this country on me. Now Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi wishes to take possession of it with force and violence; 
and the defence of this faqlr is obligatory on the (noble) spirit of the 
Sultan.” 

Sultan Mahmud Khalji, on becoming acquainted with the purport 
of this petition, wrote a letter couched in terms of sincerity and 
affection, and sent ‘All Klian with it and with suitable presents to 
the Sharqi Sultan; and mentioned in it that “ Nagir Kljan, the ruler 
of Kalpi having the fear of God and that Lord of grandeur before his 
eyes, has become repentant; and has promised, that, having redressed 
and corrected what had happened, he would not again place his foot 
outside the path of the law of the Prophet; ^ and in carrying out the 
behests of providence {A^^kam Samdwi) would permit no hesitation 
or dilatoriness. As Sultan Hushang, who has received the mercy 
of God, had bestowed that country on Qadir Khan, his successors 
are enlisted in the band of those who are faithful and obedient to me* 
We should, therefore, pardoning his former transgressions, forbear 
from further interference with his territory.” 

The reply to the letter and petition of ‘Ali IGian (i.e., I suppose 
the letter of Suffan Mahmud fQialjj sent by the hand of ‘Ali Khan) 
had not yet arrived, when another petition of Nasir Khan came, to 
the effect that, “This faqlr has borne the ring of sincere loyalty in 
his ear, and the burden of obedience on his shoulder (these were 
ancient marks of slavery) since the time of Sultan Hushang; and now 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi has, on account of an old grudge and ancient 
enmity, invaded Kalpi, and seizing the country with pomp and power, 
has turned the faqlr out of his native territory and has imprisoned 
Musalman women”. And in spite of the fact that Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi had obtained permission to chastise Na$ir Khto, still when 
the latter had made humble and pitiful supplications, (Sultan Mahmud 

1 The word is different in the MS. and in the lith. ed. One MS. has 
the other has what looks like <^1^. The lith. ed. has Firishtah in the 

corresponding passage has 
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Kbalji) advanced on the 2nd Sha‘ban of the year 840 a.h. towards 
Chanderi and Kalpi. At Chanderi Na§ir Klian came and i waited 
on him. From Chanderi, the Sultan advanced towards 2 Erij. Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi, hearing this news, immediately started for Kalpi 
to meet him. Sultan Mahmud Khalji sent a detachment to oppose 
the Jaunpur army, and another detachment to plunder the rear¬ 
guard of that army. The latter went and slew the men, who had 
been left behind in the camp; and looted whatever they could lay 
their hands upon. The detachment, that had been sent to confront 
the Jaunpur army, stretched its hands in conflict and battle; and 
brave and useful men were killed on both sides. In the end, the two 
armies retired to their respective camps. On the following morning, 
Sultan Mahmud sent Tmad-ul-mulk to block the enemy’s road. The 
latter becoming aware of this intention remained where they were, 
which was a strong and rugged and difficult position. 

Sultan Mahmud, becoming aware of the strength of the ground 
sent a detachment to plunder the environs of Kalpi, and it returned 
after taking much booty. When the rainy season came, a sort of 
peace was patched up; and the parties retraced their steps. Sultan 
Mahmud KJhalji came to Chanderi; and Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, sent troops to raid the country 
of Barhar, the residents of which were obedient to Sultan Mahmud 
I^balji. The latter sent a detachment, to help and reinforce the 
headman of the country of Barhar. As the detachment, which had 
been sent by Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, was not sufficiently strong to 
meet it, the latter himself came and joined it. 

After a few days, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent a letter to the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam, Shaikh Jaialdah, who was one of the great and holy 
men of the age, and towards whom Sultan Mahmud Khalji had right 
relations of reverence and faith, and whose remains are now buried 
under the dome of the tomb of the Sultans of Malwa at Mandu, to the 
following purport, viz,, '‘Musalmans on both sides have been slain. 


1 Both MSS. have olilUj; but the lith. ed. has , which appears 

to me to be more appropriate, and I have retained it. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
retained olilUf in the text-edition. 

2 M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 
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1 and it would be well if (your Holiness) would endeavour to effect 
concord and friendship (between the contending powers)”. The 
emissary of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi made this statement to Shaikh 
Jaialdah, that his master would at once make over the town of Ratah 
to Na§Ir Klian; and within four months after the return of Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji, he would also make over to Na§ir Khan the ^ town 
of ^Erij, and the whole of the country of Kalpi, which had come 
into his possession. 

When Sultan Mahmud Sharqi’s emissary submitted this proposal 
to Shaikh Jaialdah, the latter sent him in the company of his own 
Khadinij (servant or disciple), to Sultan Mahmud (IQialji); and also 
sent a letter containing much advice. Sultan Mahmud Klialji decided, 
that no peace could take place unless Kalpi 'syas immediately handed 
over. But Na^ir Klian, who had been driven out of his territory 
considered that the recovery of Ratah would be a great boon; and 
submitted that as Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was making the promise 
in the presence of noble men and before Shaikh Jaialdah, it was certain 
that there would be no deviation from it. When Sultan Mahmud 
Klialji saw, that the man most interested in the matter was satisfied 
with this settlement, he sent for Sultan Mahmud Sharqi’s emissary 
into his presence and accepted his proposals, on the condition that 
after that date Sultan Mahmud Sharqi would not in any way interfere 


1 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 

The other has after 

which some words are evidently left out. The lith. ed. has 

jS^ - Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 

The meaning is not quite clear, but I think the 
translation conveys the intended idea. 

2 There are differences in readings here also. One MS. has ^ 

yL>. This appears to be correct and I have adopted it. The other 
MSS. have j ^ The lith. ed. has j J 

The corresponding line in the lith. ed. of Firishtah appears 
to be different and incorrect. It is ^ 

8 The name is transliterated as Irij in the Cambridge History of India 
(p. 263), but later on (pp. 355 and 364), it is printed as Erij. 
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with the descendants of Qadir Shah, and more specially with Na^ir 
Shan Jahan; and for the last time the footsteps of his soldiers should 
not reach this country; and after four months, he should make over 
Kalpi and the other towns to Na§ir Khan Jahan. When the founda¬ 
tions of the peace became strengthened by the physical and spiritual 
attention of Shaikh Jaialdah, Sultan Mahmud Khalji granted per¬ 
mission to the emissary of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi after bestowing 
rewards and favours on him to retire; and he himself cast the 
shadow of his favour on the residents of his capital of Mandu. 

And Sultan Mahmud Sharqi also returned to Jaunpur; and on 
his arrival there, bringing out the hand of lavishness and benevolence 
from the sleeve of generosity and liberality made all sections of the 
people, according to the difference of their ranks, fortunate and 
happy. 

1 And when he had rested for some time at Jaunpur, and his army 
had repaired the damages and losses which it had sustained he advanced 
towards the country of 2 Chunar, and having plundered and devastated 
that country, made all the refractory people of that neighbourhood, 
food for the sword. He took possession of some parganas and towns, 
and left thanaddrs there, and having made the necessary arrangements 
returned to Jaunpur. 

After some days he advanced into the country of Orissa with 
the object of Jihad (war of religion) and the intention of becoming 
a Ghazi; and having plundered and devastated that country, and 
pulled down and destroyed idol temples, returned with triumph and 
victory; and in the year 862 a.h., (1458 a.d.), he was united with the 
divine mercy. 

The period of his reign was ^ twenty-one years and some months. 


1 N4am-ud-din does not mention here that Mahmud Shah Sharqi had two 
conflicts with Sultan Bahlul Ludi, first attack on Dehli in 866 a.h., 1452 a.d., 
and second, an advance on Itawah in 1467 a.d., for some account of which see 
pages 340-342 of vol. I of the translation. 

* It is in the text-edition. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have twenty-one years and some months, as 
1 have it in the text. The other MS. has twenty years and some months. 
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An account of 1 SuLTIN MahMIJd ShAH, son of MAHMtJD ShAh. 

When Sultan Mahmud Sharqi passed away from amongst (men), 
the amirs and the pillars of the state raised Shahzada Bhikan Khan, 
who was his eldest son, on the throne of the empire; and gave him 
the title of Sultan Mahmud Shah. As he was unfit for the duties of 
a ruler, he perpetrated deeds which were improper for him. The 
amirs and the chief men of the country excused him from carrying 
on the government; and raised his brother Husain Khan to the position 
of power. 

The time of his (i.e., Sultan Mahmud Shah’s) rule ^ was about 
five months. 

An account of SultAn Husain, son of Mahmud ShAh. 

As they excused Mahmud Shah his brother from the duties of 
government, they raised him to the seat of power, and made a proclama¬ 
tion of justice and equity. All the amirs and great men submitted to 
him and obeyed him. As the humd (a fabulous bird) of his noble 
spirit had the ambition of conquering various countries in its head, 
he collected three hundred thousand horsemen and fourteen hundred 
elephants, and ^ advanced towards the country of Orissa. In the 
course of the march he subjected the country of Tirhut to various 
(calamities; and levied tribute from the refractory people ^ of that 

1 One MS. leaves out the word Sultan before Mahmud Shah. He is called 
Mahmud Shah in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. His correct title was Sultan 
Muhammad Shah according to Firishtah and according to the Cambridge History 
of India. The account of his five months’ rule, as given here, is very vague and 
hazy. For a fuller and more vivid account see under Bahlul Liidi, pages 343-45 
of vol. I of the translation, 

2 The word is i.e., is, in the MS. and in the lith. ed. I have changed 

it to was. 

3 The account of the invasion of Orissa, and of the devastation of Tirhut 
on the way, as given by Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India (p. 265), 
agrees mainly with that in the text. The numbers of horsemen and elephants 
in Sultan Husain’s army appear to be exaggerated. 

^ There are differences in the readings. One MS. has 

which is incorrect and meaningless. The other has 
This is better, but should be changed 

to and to . The lith. ed. has 
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country and its environs. When he arrived in the country of Orissa, 
he sent detachments for plundering and ravaging the various parts 
of the country. The Ray of Orissa, in great distress and helplessness, 
made his submission, and sending an agent to wait on the Sultan 
prayed for the pardon of his faults and offences; and sent thirty 
elephants and one hundred horses and much stuffs and other goods 
in the way of tribute. Sulfan Husain returned from that country to 
Jaunpur crowned with victory and triumph. 

1 In the year 870 a.h., he put the fort of Benares, which had 
become dilapidated in the course of time, into repairs; and in the 
following year (871 a.h., 1466 a.u.) he sent some of his ainlrs to 
capture the fort of Gwaliar. When the siege was much prolonged, 
the Ray of Gwaliar paid tribute; and became enlisted in the band of 
his tributaries. 

In the year 878 a.h., 1473 a.d., he, at the instigation of his wife 
Malhili4-Jdhdn, who was the daughter of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, son of 
Muhammad Shah, son of Farid Shah, son of Mubarak Shah, son of 
Khidr I£han, raised the standard of departure with one hundred and 
forty thousand horsemen for a war with Sultan Bahlul Ludi and for 
the conquest of Dehli. ^ Sultan Bahlul sent an emissary to wait on 
Sultan Mahmud Klialji, and sent him a message to the effect, that if he 
should advance to support and aid him, the country as far as the fort of 
Bianah should belong to him. A reply had not yet come from Mandu, 
when Sultan Husain seized a large part of the territory appertaining 

. This is the best reading, but requires the conjunction, j between 
and I have accepted this reading, and inserted the conjunction. 

M. Hidayat Hosain has instead of in the text-edition. 

1 Firishtah gives 871 a.h. as the year in which the fort of Benares was 
repaired and the army was sent to capture Gwaliar. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 376) does not mention the repairs to the fort of Benares, and gives 870 a.h., 
1466 A.D., as the year of the invasion of Gualiar. The Cambridge History of 
India also does not mention the repairs of the fort of Benares; and places the 
invasion of Gwalior in the year 1466 a.d. (p. 255). 

2 The Cambridge History of India does not mention this appeal to Sultan 
Mahmud iQialj! for help, but Firishtah does. The Cambridge History of India 
(p. 266), says that Buhlul was obliged to make this humiliating proposal, as he 
could not get more than eighteen thousand horsemen to meet Sultan Husain’s 
large army. It also appears from what follows, that he came out of Hehli 
to meet the enemy with only that small number of horsemen. 
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to Dehli. Sultan Bahlul, making humility and a piteous appeal the 
means of his safety, sent a message to Sultan Husain, that the country 
of Dehli would belong to the servants of the Sultan, if he would leave 
the country round Dehli for a distance of eighteen hardha in his pos¬ 
session ; and he should be enlisted in the bands of the SuMn’s servants, 
and would remain in the post of the ddrbgiia of Dehli, on behalf of the 
latter. Sultan Husain, on account of his great pride and haughtiness, 
did not listen to these proposals, with the intention of consent and 
acceptance. In the end, Sultan Bahlul, relying on divine aid and 
assistance, came out of Dehli with eighteen thousand horsemen, and 
encamped in front of SuUan Husain’s army. As the river i Jamuna 
lay between the two armies, neither advanced to give battle. It 
so happened, however, that one day, Sultan ^ Husain’s soldiers had 
gone on a marauding excursion, and except for the commanders no 
one was left in the camp. Sultan BahMl’s soldiers taking advantage 
of such an opportunity plunged their horses into the river ^at the 
time of midday. Although this news was taken to Sultan Husain, 
he did not, owing to his haughtiness and pride, believe it, until Sultan 
Bahlul’s men stretched their hands to plunder the camp and seized 
its outskirts. In this way Sultan Husain was defeated without a 
battle; and Malkah-uJahdn and all the inmates of the harem were 
seized. Sultan Bahlul having regard for the rights of the salt he had 
eaten, endeavoured to show all respect and honour to Malkah-i-Jahdn^ 
and having made necessary preparations, sent her to Sultan Husain. 

When Malkah4-Jahdn joined the Sultan, she again ^got into 
his kernel and skin; and again commenced to incite him; and in the 

1 in the text-edition. 

2 Firishtah’s statement is just the opposite. He says 

*1^. The Cambridge History of India (p. 256) 
says Husain Shah was “ accustomed to permit nearly the whole of his army to 
disperse for the purpose of plundering the rich villages of the Doab”. 

8 The words are I cannot find any meaning of which 

quite suits the context. Firishtah says 

i.e.f in the very midst of the hot season at a place where there it could be forded. 

^ Firishtah uses the same words. I do not know their exact meaning, but 
T suppose it is either acquired great influence over him, or worried him by 
constant iteration. 
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following year induced him again to collect and equip his army 
to fight with Sultan Bahlul. When there was only a short distance 
between the two armies, Sultan Bahlul sent an emissary with the 
following message, ‘‘Would the Sultan be pleased to pardon my 
offences; and leave me in my present condition; for I shall one day be 
of use to him”. 

As ^ the pen of fate had so decreed, that greatness should pass 
away from the dynasty of the Sharqi Sultans, Sultan Husain did not 
at all listen to his words. After the forces had been arrayed, defeat 
again fell on the Jaunpur army. In the same way, on a second 
occasion, he came with a well-equipped army, but had to take to 
flight. On the ^ fourth occasion things became so difficult for Sultan 
Husain, that he had to throw himself off his horse and run away. 
3 These facts have been narrated with full particulars and details, 
in the section about the Sultans of Dehli. 

On the ^ fourth occasion, Sultan Bahlul took Jaunpur into his own 
possession, and established his son Barbak Shah there. Sultan Husain 
had to content himself with a section of his territory, the revenues 
of which amounted only to five hrors, and to pass his time there. 
Sultan Bahlul, acting in a spirit of generosity, did not interfere with 
him. 

When Sultan Bahlul accepted the summons of the just God, and 
the office of the Sultan was allotted to his son Sultan Sikandar, Sultan 
Husain induced Barbak Shah to advance on Dehli and seize his father’s 
kingdom for himself. With this intention Barbak Shah advanced from 
Jaunpur towards Dehli. Then a battle took place, and Barbak Shah 
fled back to Jaunpur. He again equipped an army, and advanced 


1 There are differences in the readings. One MS. has ^ 

This appears to be correct and I have adopted it. The other MS. 
has ^ leaving out the words and The lith. 

ed. has {jy ytj^ ^he word y^ being used by mistake for^J^^^. 

2 The third occasion is not mentioned, or the fourth ooftasion in the text 
here is a mistake for the third. 

^ See page 348 and the following pages of vol. I of the translation. 

^ It is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. and in Firishtah; but 

a fourth occasion has already been mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
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to Dehli. When he fled a second time, Sultan Sikandar pursued 
him and took Jaunpur out of his possession. As Sultan Husain was 
the cause of all the confusion and disturbance, Sultan Sikandar went 
and attacked him; and after some fighting seized the territory which 
was in his possession. Sultan Husain then fled, and found an asylum 
with the ruler of Bangalah. The term of his reign was 19 years. 
After his defeat, he was for some years ^ confined in the bounds of 
borrowed life, (which is a very figurative way of saying that he lived 
for some years). After that the Sharqi Empire came to an end. Six 
persons ruled for a period of 97 years and some months. 

1 One MS. has by mistake for \ and the other has for 




TABAQAT-I-AKBj 4 Rl 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
(Volume III — contd.) 

SECTION VlII. iTHE SECTION ABOUT THE SULTANS 
OF MALWA. 

From the year 807 a.h. to the year 970 a.h., which is a period of 
one hundred and sixty-three years, there were eleven persons, who 
either themselves or through their deputies governed Malwa. 

2 Dilawar Khan Ghuri, 20 years; 

Sultan Hushang, son of Dilawar Khan, 30 years; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Hushang, one year and a few 
months; 

Sultan Mahmud Khalji, 34 years; 

Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, son of Sultan Mahmud, 20 years; 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, son of Ghiyath-ud-din, 11 years and 4 
months; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Na^ir-ud-din, 20 years and six months and 
eleven days; 

Sultan Bahadur Gujrati, 16 years; 

Mallu Qadir Shah, 6 years; 

Shuja* Khan, as Ndib of Sher Khan Afghan, 12 years; 

Baz Bahadur Af^an, 16 years. 


1 The Section about Malwa is the heading used by the late Mr. B. De in 
his notes, but the editor has followed the text-edition in which M. Hidayat 
Hosain has A&aJs. Regarding the sequence of various sections see 

note 2, page 414. 

* There are some variations and omissions in the lists in the MSS. and in 
the lith. ed. I have tried to get a correct list after comparing them. 
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1 It should not remain concealed that the country of Malwa is an 
extensive territory. Great rulers have always 2 been (reigned) in 
that country. Great Rajas and renowned Rays like ® Raja BikramS- 
jit from the commencement of whose reign the Hindu era begins, 
and Raja Bhoj and others, who were among the Rajas of Hindustan, 
^ possessed great renown, by their rule of Malwa. Islto first ^ appeared 
in that country from the time of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. Among 
the Sultans of Dehli Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Balban acquired dominion 
over it; and after him till the time of Sultan ® Firuz Shah it was in 
the possession of the Sultans of Dehli. 

Dilawar Kb an GJiuri attained to the rule of the country from a 
time before the reign of ^ Sultan Muhammad, the son of Firuz, and 


1 Firishtah copies the 'J'abaqat in this place almost verbatim ; but as regards 

Islam, he says ^ ^ 

XjJuwt 3^* This is different from 

what is stated in the text, and is more correct historically. Islam certainly did 
not become known in Malwa from the time of Sultan Mahmud. Of course if the 
expression refers to Hindustan and not to Malwa, then there is 

nothing wrong with the text. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. 

3 One MS. omits the word Raja. Bikramajit is of course a variant of the 
Vikramaditya. The era which dates from his accession commences 66 years 
before Christ. 

* The MSS, have ALib, and AiAb, and the lith. ed. has *XviAfo, 

3 One MS. has ^ while the other has simply and the lith. ed. 

has 1«W. The reading of the second manuscript has been followed 

by M. Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sultan Firuz Shah, but the other MS. 
has Sultan Muhammad Firuz Shah. Firishtah lith. ed. in the corresponding 
passage has Sultan Muhanunad, son of Firuz Shah. This last statement is 
correct. The conquest of Malwa took place in the reign of Sultan Ghiyatlj-ud-dln 
Balban in 710 a.h., 1316 a.d.; and it became independent in the reign of 
Mubammad, the son of Firuz Tughlaq, 789 a.h., 1389 a.d. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 349, says, that the date of Dilavar Khan Ghurl’s 
appointment as governor is not precisely known; but he was certainly in Malwa 
in 1392, and he was probably appointed by Firuz Shah of Dehli who died in 
1388. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

7 One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sultan Mabmud, while the other has 
Sultan Mubammad, son of Firuz. 
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declared his independence. From that time the rulers of Malwa 
ceased to own allegiance to the Sultans of Dehli; and eleven persons 
1 ruled one after another till the time of His Majesty the Kbalifa-i- 
Ilahi. The section about Malwa, therefore, begins from the time of 
Dilawar Khan Ghuri. They say that Sultto Muhammad son of Firuz 
Shah 2 granted favours to a body of men, who had accompanied him 
during his earlier expeditions; and had shown loyalty and sincerity. 
When he ^ became Sultan he conferred four countries on four of them; 
and each of these four attained to sovereign power. (He) sent Zafar 
Khan, the son of Wajih-ul-mulk to Gujrat, Khidr Khan to Multan and 
Dibalpur, Kbwajah Sarwar Kliwajah Jahan, to whom he granted the 
title of 4 Malik-ush-sharq, to Jaunpur, and Dilawar Khan Ghuri to 
Malwa. 


5 An account of Dili war KhIn GhIIrI. 

As in the year ® 809 a.h., Dilawar Khan came to Malwa, he 
brought the country into his possession, by the strength of his brave 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. heis 

.>Jf ; the latter has been followed in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. omits the words 

3 One MS. has another ; while the lith. ed. has 

4 M. Hidayat Hosain has instead of uXLc in the text- 

edition. 

s Firishtah’s account agrees; but he mentions in addition, that Dilawar 
Khan's first capital was at Dhar; but as he intended to make ShMiabad Mandu 
his capital, he went there from time to time and endeavoured to build it. He 
also says that when Sultan Mahmud of Dehli, fleeing from Timur came to 
Gujrat in 801 a.h., and as he was not received with due honour by Muzaffar Shah, 
he came to Malwa and was welcomed with great honour by Dilawar Khan. 
He remained in Dhar till 804 a.h. Alp Khan, Dilawar Khan’s son, was not 
pleased with the latter for the welcome given to Sultan Mahmud; and retired 
with most of the soldiers to Mandu, where he built a very strong fort in the 
course of three years. In 804 a.h., Sultan Mahmud returned towards Dehli. 

® The year is aSUJI^j j 809 a.h. in the MSS. as well as in the 

lith. ed.; and the year of his death aSUJUj j j 829 a.h., in the MSS. 

and in the lith. ed. These dates are incorrect according to Firishtali. Accord¬ 
ing to him, his rule commenced in the year ^ 804 a.h., which is 
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arms and the power of his beneficent wisdom, and collected retainers 
and servants and made all arrangements and shortened the hand of 
encroachment of rebels from the environs and surroundings of that 
country. When ^ Sultan Mahmud passed away, and the empire of 
Dehli became enfeebled and heads of different bands appeared in 
different parts of India, Dilawar Khan also turned his head away from 
allegiance to the lord of Dehli, and claimed to be independent; and in 
the way of ^ Bddshdhs took upon himself the etiquette of sovereignty. 
He passed many years with success and pleasure; and in the year 
829 A.H., surrendered the deposit of his life. It has come to my notice 
in some books that he was ^ poisoned at the instigation of his son Alp 
Khan. The period of his rule was twenty years. 

An account of SuLTIN HtTSHANG, SON OF DlLiWAB KnlN. 

Alp Kiian, who was the son of Dilawar Khan, became the successor 
of the latter, and had the public prayer (Khutba) read in his name and 
the coin struck in his name. He raised the royal umbrella over his 
head and gave himself the title of Sultan Hushang. The amirs and 
the great men of that country rendered homage to him. 

The affairs of the kingdom, and the foundations of power had 
not yet been firmly fixed, when scouts brought the news, that Sultan 
Muzaffar Gujrati had arrived at Ujjain; and ^ information had reached 


also incorreot. The correct date is 789 a.h., 1887 a.d. The correct year of 
his death is 808 a.h., 1405 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 349, gives 
1406 as the year of Dilavar Khan’s death. 

1 One MS. and the text-edition have Sultan Muhammad, which is incorrect. 
See page 290 of vol. I of the translation. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says, “ Dilavar Khan never 
assumed the style of royalty.” This is not correct according either of the 
Tabaqat or Firishtah. The latter is even more particular than the fabaqat. 
He says; 

j 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says definitely Alp Khan 
‘‘removed his father by poison”. Neither the Tabaqat nor Firishtah says so 
positively. See note 3, page 186. 

4 The words jb occur only in one MS. but neither in the other 

MS. nor in the lith. ed. 
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him that Alp Khan had, ifor the sake of worldly power, administered 
poison to Dilawar Khan; and had given himself the name of Hushang 
Shah. As there had been a bond of brotherly feelings between Dilawar 
Khan and Sultan Muzafifar, (the latter) 2 had equipped an army, and 
was marching to Malwa. In the beginning of the year 810 a.h., 
Sultan Muzalfar encamped in the vicinity of Dhar. Sultan Hushang 
came out of the fort, with the determination to give battle; and 2 the 
two armies engaged each other. In the end Hushang fled, and took 
shelter in the fort. As he found that he did not possess the power 
to withstand (Sultan) Muzafifar, he prayed for quarter; and came and 
waited on the Sultan. In the same majlis he and his nobles were 
placed under arrest, and made over to custodians. The Sultan then 
left his own brother ^ Na§ir Khan, with a large force, in the fort of Dhar; 
and himself returned with victory and triumph to Gujrat. 

As Nasir Kb an, who was without any experience, in the very first 
year demanded from the ra^lyats rents which were beyond their power 
to pay, and otherwise ill-treated them. The Malwa army seizing 
the opportunity after the departure of Sultan Muzafifar had carried 
him out of Dhar by ^ Khwajahdars, and pursuing him caused injury 

1 The words occur in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but 

not in the other MS. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says that the “avenging the 
death of his old friend ” was merely a “pretext ” for Muzaffar’s invasion of Malwa. 

3 Firishtah says that Muzaffar was wounded, and Hushang was thrown from 
his horse; but they went on fighting, but victory or defeat does not depend on 
one’s exertions, and victory was allotted to Sultan Muzaffar from the super¬ 
natural world. 

4 He is called Nasir l^an in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., 

except in one place in the latter where he is called j Nasir 

^an and Nusrat ]^an. Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Nusrat ^an, and Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 172) Noosrut Khan and in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 349, Nusrat Khan. He was called Nasrat Mian in the History of Gujrat 
(see p. 186 and also note 1 on the same page). 

3 The construction of the sentence is not very clear. The corresponding 
passage in the history of Sulfan Muzaffar Gujrati was jl jb ^ 

(text-edition p. 94). There I thought that the 
^wdjahddr was some kind of a palewe official, who took him out of Dhar and 
showed him the way to Gujrat. Probably the word JSib'wdjahddr here also has 
the same significance. 
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to such of his followers as fell behind. They left Dhar for fear of 
Sultan Muzaffar, erected buildings in the fort of Mandu, the strong 
bastions of which ^ claimed rivalry with the celestial 2 girdle or the 
Zodiac (and took up their residence there); and made Musa IQian, 
who was a cousin, uncle’s son, of Sultan Hushang, their chief. After 
this news had reached Gujrat, Hushang Shah sent a petition to Sultan 
Muzaffar to the effect, That the lord and master of the people of the 
world was in the place of this faqir's father and uncle, and the words 
which certain self-interested people had spoken to him were, the great 
God knows, contrary to the truth. At this time it was being reported 
that the noblemen of Malwa had acted with disrespect to Klian-i- 
A‘zam ^Na^ir Khan; had made Musa Ki^an their leader and had 
taken possession of the country. If this faqlr was lifted up from the 
dust, and was placed in the bonds of gratitude, it was possible that 
the country should again come into his possession.” 

^ Sultan Muzaffar having approved of this proposal, released him, 
after he had been in prison for one year, and began to show favours to 
him. He took engagements from him, and after arranging his affairs, 
granted permission to ShahzMa Ahmad Shah, in the year 821 a.h., 
to proceed to help and reinforce him; so that he might recover posses¬ 
sion of Dhar and the neighbouring country from the ^ rebellious amirs, 
and make it over to him. Ahmad Shah recovered the country from 
the amirs, and made it over to him, and then returned to the capital 
city of Pattan. 

After Sultan Hushang had been in Dhar for some days, and a body 
of his special guards had collected round him, he sent a man to the 
fort of Mandu, and giving assurances of favour to the amirs, summoned 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed, have while the other MS. has 

dj ; M. Hidayat Howain has adopted the former in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have aflkLtf, but the other MS. has 

3 The name is Nasrat Wian, here in one MS. and in the lith. ed., 

but in the other MS. it is ^^1^ Na§Ir I^an. I have kept Nasir !^an, as 
he has been so named in the earlier parts of this section. 

^ Firishtah agrees. The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says that 
Hushang swore “on the Koran that he was guiltless of his father’s death’’. 

3 One MS. omits the words from to ^^^1 vJ^ jt. 
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them to his side. The amirs and the soldiers were anxious to join him, 
and were all pleased and delighted; but as they had taken their wives 
and children with them to the fort of Mandu, i they could not join his 
service. Hushang went with a small force to the town of 2 Mahesar, 
and every day his men went forward to fight, but were wounded, and 
had to come back. As the fort of Mandu was very strong, Hushang 
Shah considered it advisable, that he should march away from that 
place, and take up a position in the centre of the town; and sending 
his men to the different towns and parganas, take possession of them. 
About this time, Malik Mughith, who was the son of the aunt of Sultan 
Hushang, had a consultation with Malik Khidr who was celebrated as 
3 Miyan Agha and said, “Although Musa Khan is a young man of good 
breeding, and is a son of one of our aunts, yet Hushang Shah surpasses 
all his evils in manliness and intelligence and wisdom and patience; 
and this kingdom belongs to him by inheritance as well as acquisition; 
and besides in his childhood, he was brought up in the loving arms 
of my mother. It is advisable, therefore, that the reins of this govern¬ 
ment and rule should be placed in the grasp of his power.” Miyan 
Agha praised the decision of Malik Mu^ith; and they in concert came 
out one night from the fort of Mandu, and joined Sultan Hushang. 
The latter gave Malik Mu^ith a promise of being made his deputy; 
and this gave the latter great pleasure and delight. 

Musa Khan on hearing this news cut the thread of hope by the 
scissors of despair; and became anxious about his safety. In the end, 
he sent a messenger to Malik Mughith, with the request, that a place 


1 No reason is given for this in the text or in Firishtah lith. ed.; but Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 173) says, they wore unwilling to abandon their families; and 
the Cambridge History of India, page 360, says, “As their wiv^es and families 
would be left expo.sed to Musa’s wrath”. 

2 The name is Mahesar in one MS., and also in the other, but is 

partly obliterated in it. It is in the lith. ed. a,nd in the lith. ed, of 
Firishtah. The Cambridge History of India, page 350, says that Hushang 
marched to Mandu. 

8 The nickname looks like in the MS. and in the lith. ed. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Miyan ^an and Miyan Agha in different places. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 174) calls him Meean Agha. The name is not given 
in the Cambridge History of India, text-edition. 
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might be allotted to him for his residence, so that he might surrender 
the fort of Mandu. After much discussion, a place was fixed for him; 
and he evacuated the fort and went away. Sultan Hushang entered 
the fort of Mandu, and took up his abode in his capital. He confer¬ 
red the title of Malik-ush-sharq on and entrusted the duties of the 
vazdrat to Malik Mughith, and in all matters made him his deputy and 
representative. 

In the year 813 a.h., 1410 a.d., Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati accepted 
the summons of God; and the government of the empire devolved 
upon Sultan Ahmad, the son of Muhammad Shah the son of Sultan 
Muzaffar. Firuz IChan and Haibat IQian, sons of Sultan Muzaffar 
raised the standard of revolt and hostility in the country of Bahr5j, 
and asked for help from Hushang. The latter returning the rights 
acquired by Muzaffar Shah by the support he had given to him, and 
the aid given to him by Ahmad Shah, by enmity, turned towards the 
country of Gujrat; and his ancient grudge induced him to advance 
into that country, and to destroy the rules of the government. Sultan 
Ahmad advanced with a large army, and besieged Bahr5j immediately, 
on hearing the news. Firiiz Khan and Haibat Khan, frightened by 
the 1 grandeur and power and awed by the immense number of Ahmad 
Shah’s troops, prayed for protection, and joined the latter. Hushang 
turned back from the way, and returned to I)har. The narrative of 
these transactions has been written in detail in the section about 
Gujrat. 

The sweats of shame and repentance had not yet dried up on the 
forehead of Hushang, when he again attempted the same kind of 
nefarious deeds. For when in the year 816 a.h., 1413 a.d., he heard 
that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati had advanced to attack the ^ Raja of 
Jhalawar, and was compelled to remain there, he at once collected 
his troops, and turned towards the country of Gujrat. Sultan Ahmad, 

1 The readings in the MSS. are ^ j jl 

The lith. ed. omits the two ^ before and I have 

adopted the readings in the MSS., though I think that it would be better to 
omit the ^ before oy/. 

* Firishtah agrees with the Tabaqat about Hushang’s first and second 
inroads into GujrAt. As to the second, he calls the Raja the Raja of JaiwAra 
instead of that of Jhalawar. 
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immediately on receiving this news, advanced to attack and destroy 
him. When they approached each other, and Hushang got no help 
from the Raja of Jhalawar, he had no alternative left, and returned 
to his own country. 

After his return petitions from the zammdars of Gujrat, and spe¬ 
cially from the Rajas of Champanir, NMot and Idar came one after 
another to him, to the effect, that on the first occasion there had been 
neglect and dilatoriness in their service to him, but this time there 
will be no minutia left in their loyal devotion in his service. If the 
Sultan would turn towards Gujrat, they ^ would send some guides to 
attend on him; and they would guide his army along a road in such a 
way, that Sultan Ahmad would not know anything about his advance, 
up to the time of his arrival in the country of Gujrat. The indignity 
(of his repeated failures) being added to his former enmity induced 
2 Sultan Hushang again to collect his troops and advance into Gujrat. 
In order to carry out this intention, he advanced in the year 821 a.h., 
1418 A.D., with great pomp by way of Mahrasa. It so happened, that 
at that time, Sultan AhmM was in the neighbourhood of Sulfanpur 
and Nadarbar, attending to some matters connected with the govern¬ 
ment. When the news of Hushang's advance reached him, he consi¬ 
dered that the extinguishing of the flame of the disturbance created 
by Hushang should have precedence over all other matters; and he 
advanced to Mahrasa with speed; and in spite of heavy rains he arrived 
there in a short time. When the spies of Sultan Hushang gave him 
information of the arrival of Sultan Ahmad, he was in great anxiety; 
and sent for the zamlnddrs, who by sending their petitions had raised 
the dust of disturbance and rebellion, into his presence; and reproached 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have y but the other MS. has 

2 As to the third expedition, Firishtah says that the petitions were sent by 
the Rajas of Jalwara, of Muhammadabad Champanir, of Nadot and Idar, and 
not by the last two only as mentioned in the text. Firishtah also says that 
Sultan Ahmad had gone to punish Nasir IQian Faruqi, who with the help of 
fifteen thousand horsemen sent under Ghaznin !^an by Sultan Hushang, was 
attempting to take away the fort of Thalnir from his younger brother Malik 
Ifti!^ar, but on Sultan Ahmad’s arrival at Sultanpur and Nadarbar, Ghaznin 
I^an fled towards Malwa, and Nasir ]^an Faruqi went away towards Asir. 
After this when he was at Sultanpur, Sultan Ahmad heard of Sultfin Hushang’s 
invasion. 
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them, and spoke unseemly words to them. In the end he returned 
scratching the back of his head by the same road by which he had 
come. 

Sultan Ahmad halted at Mahrasa for some days, so that his army 
might join him. After the troops ^ had collected he advanced, in the 
month of Safar, into the country of Malwa; and by repeated marches 
arrived at and encamped in the neighbourhood of Kaliadah. Sultan 
Hushang also advanced a few stages with the intention of engaging 
him. After the battle he fled and took shelter in the fort of Mandu. 
Sultan Ahmad’s army 2 pursued him up to the gate of Mandu; and 
seized some of his elephants and soldiers. Sultan Ahmad himself 
went as far as ^ Na‘lcha; and, halting there some days, sent detach¬ 
ments in different directions in the country. As the fort of Mandu 
was very strong, he was obliged to turn his reins towards Dhar. From 
that place he wanted to go to Ujjain, but as the rains had commenced 
the amirs and vazlrs represented to him, that the welfare of the state 
demanded that he should return that year to the capital of Gujrat; 
and should punish the turbulent men, who had been the cause of the 
disturbance and rebellion, and teach them a lesson; and in the next 
year he should, with a mind freed from all anxieties, set about the 
conquest of Malwa. Sultan Ahmad agreeing to this proposal returned 
from Dhar, and cast to the shadow of his favour on the i)eople of 
Gujrat. 

In the year 822 a.h., 1417 a.d., Sultan Hushang conferred the 
title of Mahmud Kl^an on Malik Mahmud, the son of Malik Mughi^, 
on whose clear forehead the signs of nobility and knowledge of affairs 
were patent and bright; and made him ^ the partner of his father in 
& the administration of the government. Whenever he went anywhere, 
he left Malik Mughith in the fort of Mandu, and took Mahmud Klian 
with him, so that he might attend to the affairs of state. 


1 One MS. has by mistake instead of 

2 One MS. has by mistake instead of 

3 Firishtah in his account of this expedition has instead of Nadcha ?afarabad 
only Nadcha. Otherwise his account agrees with that in the text. 

^ The words Ij are omitted in one MS. 

* The MSS. have jJ, and and the lith. ed. has oU^ 

M. Hidayat Hosain has followed the lith. ed. in the text-edition. 
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1 In the year 825 a.h., 1421 a.d., Sultan Hushang selected one 
thousand horsemen out of his army; and in the garb of merchants 
advanced towards Jajnagar. He took some ^ silver gray and iron 

1 Before describing Sultan Hushang’s expedition to Jajnagar, Firishtah 
says, that Sultan Ahmad intended to invade and plunder Malwa, but Sultan 
Hushang becoming aware of this, sent eloquent ambassadors with many valuable 
presents, and Sult-an Ahmad took the presents, and returned to Ahmadabad. 
He also says that in 823 a.h., 1420 a.d., Sultan Hushang attacked the fort of 
Kehrla which was on the boundary of Berar. Ray Narsingh, the ruler of Kehrla, 
met him with fifty thousand horsemen and foot soldiers, and fought a fierce 
battle, but was defeated and slain. Sultan Hushang then besieged and took 
the fort of Sarangadha which belonged to Ray Narsingh, and took the treasure 
and 84 great elephants which were in it, and reduced the son of Ray Narsingh 
to be a suzerain and tributary to himself. 

The following account of Sultan Hushang’s expedition to Jajnagar, compared 
with the disjointed accounts of it previously given in the history of Ahmad Shah 
of Gujrat (see pp. 204, 206, and note 2, p. 204), is more connected and 
consistent; but the expedition itself was curious in various ways It is clear 
that merchants used to go from Malwa and the neighbouring country to Jajnagar 
or Orissa with horses and other merchandise to barter them for elephants, for 
the account shows, that it was well known that the Ray of Jajnagar was fond of 
liorses of particular colour and that his subjects wore likely to buy certain 
merchandise. It is difficult to say whether Hushang intended to barter his 
horses and other merchandise for elephants like an honest merchant, or whether 
he intended from the beginning to plunder the Ray of Jajnagar of some of his 
elephants, which at that time were considered to be a valuable instrument of 
war. Probably he had an undercurrent in his mind for looting the elephants 
from the beginning. 

The account given by Firishtah agrees mainly with that in the text. The 
account in the Cambridge History of India, pages 350, 351, also agrees, although 
it calls the Orissa chief, the Raja of “Jajpur, the capital of Orissa”. It will 
be seen that both the Tabaqat and Firishtah call the place Jajnagar. In the 
previous incidental reference to this expedition on page 298, the Cambridge 
History of India, the expedition is designated Sultan Hushang’s ‘‘famous 
raid into Orissa”, and no mention is made of either Jajnagar or Jajpur. It 
will be remembered that Sultan Firuz Shah had hunted elephants in Jajnagar. 
There is a Jajpur in Orissa also, which is the headquarters of a civil division in 
the district of Cuttack, but as far as I know it is not mentioned anywhere in 
history. 

2 There is some difference in the readings in the description of the horses. 

The MSS. have j and 

ed. has Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
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gray horses which the Ray of Jajnagar was very fond of, and some 
other kinds of merchandise, which the people of that country took 
with pleasure. His object in taking this journey was this, that in 
exchange for the horses, and the other merchandise, he would select 
some elephants, and take (or buy) them. So that by means of their 
strength, he should be able to have his revenge against Ahmad ghah. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Jajnagar, he sent a man to 
the Ray, and gave him notice that a great merchant had come with 
the object of buying elephants and had brought with him many 
1 silver gray and gray and white horses, and various linen and silk 
stuffs and ^ narmina. The Ray enquired, “Why he has encamped 
at a distance from the city.” The man whom Sultan Hushang had 
sent replied, “He has many merchants with him and has encamped 
at a place where he found water and an open plain.” The Ray said, 
“I shall come to the caravan on such and such a date, let the horses 
be kept ready for my inspection on that day; and let the linen and 
silk goods be spread out on the ground, so that after inspecting them, 
I shall give in exchange for what I buy, elephants, if they want 
elephants, or money in cash if they want that.” When the man who 
had been sent came back, Sultan Hushang summoned the trusted 
men (among his followers) and took new engagements from them, 
that they should not act contrary to whatever he might order; and 
waited for the day (named by the Ray). 

When that day came the Ray sent forty elephants to the caravan, 
in advance of himself, so that the merchants might please themselves 
(by inspecting them). He gave them notice that he was coming, 
and sent a message that they should expose their goods, and keep 
their horses ready. Sultan Hushang sent back all the elephants, and 
spread out a part of the goods on the ground. At this time the Ray 

1 Hero the horses are described in one MS. aa cXvA. ^ j and in the 

other as ^ and in the lith. ed. as ^ j }SjS6. Firishtah has 

3 J Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 178) has “horses of different 

colours; viz. bright bay, bright chestnut, and different'fehadea of grey”. M. 
Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. 

2 The MSS. have and the lith. ed. has I cannot find the 

meaning of these words. Firishtah has no corresponding word. Ho has 
jLi ^ M. Hidayat Hosain has only in the text-edition. 
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came to the caravan with five hundred men and inspected the various 
goods. As it was the rainy season, ^ a dark cloud appeared, and 
drops of rain began to fall. The elephants hearing the sound of the 
thunder and frightened by the lightning began to run away. The 
goods which was spread out on the ground were spoiled under their 
feet. At this time a great noise rose from the caravan; and Sultan 
Hushang in the manner of a merchant tore handfuls of hair from his 
head and beard, and said, “My merchandise has been damaged, I do 
not wish to live.” Then with his soldiers he mounted the horses 
which had been already made ready and attacked the Raja’s troops. 
At the first onset the latter lost their firm foothold and the rule of 
their firmness and power was shattered. Some of the men were made 
food for the sword, and some fled. The Ray himself was taken 
prisoner alive. 

At this time Sultan Hushang revealed his identity; and said, 
“I am Hushang Shah Ghuri. I have come to this country for (obtain¬ 
ing) elephants.” The vazlra and amirs of Jajnagar sent an emissary 
to wait upon the Sulfan with the message, that they were willing to 
agree to anything which the Sultan might wish. The Sultan sent 
the reply, “There was no idea of deceit or fraud in the purpose of my 
coming. I came to buy elephants. My merchandise has been da¬ 
maged. I have seized the Raja as a hostage, in exchange of whom 
I would take elephants.” The vazlrs of Jajnagar sent 75 splendid 
elephants to him, and also made their excuses. Sultan Hushang 
returned towards his own country taking the Ray with him. When he 
passed the boundary of the Ray’s territory he comforted him and 
tried to please his heart, and gave him permission to go back. When 
the Ray arrived at his own capital he sent some more elephants to the 
Sultan. 

On the way, information reached the Sultan, that Sultan Ahmad 
had again invaded Malwa and had besieged the fort of Mandu. When 
he arrived near 2 the fort of Kehrla, he summoned the Ray of Kehrla, 


1 One MS. has by mistake instead of 

2 See note 1, page 475, from which it will appear that, according to 
Firishtah, Sultan Hushang attacked the Ray of Kehrla before going on 
expedition to Jajnagar. 
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placed him in confinement, and took possession of the fort. He then 
advanced towards Mandu. When he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of that city, Sultan Ahmad summoned his amirs and soldiers from 
the batteries, collected them together and prepared for battle. 
Sultan Hushang entered the fort by the Tarapur gate and did not 
prepare for battle. But when Sultan Ahmad saw that the capture 
of the fort was difficult, and in fact impossible, he rose from the foot 
of the fort, and prepared to plunder and devastate the country. He 
passed by Ujjain, and determined to seize Sarangpur. Sulfan Hushang 
on becoming aware of this determination, managed to betake himself 
to the citadel of Sarangpur by another route. He then sent a message 
to Sultan Ahmad to the following effect; “As the rights of Musalmans 
are mixed up in this, and you know ^ yourself that the shedding of 
the blood of Musalmans without any reason is fraught with great 
calamity; and in this case immense herds of them would perish, 
it is fitting that you should turn the bridle of your determination 
towards your own capital. 2 The necessary tribute shall be sent 
soon after”. 

Sultan Ahmad’s mind becoming composed owing to the (promise 
of) peace, he evinced negligence and carelessness in the guarding 
of his troops, and in taking necessary precautions and care. Sultan 
Hushang taking advantage of this opportunity made a 3 night attack 
on the night of the 12th Muharram-ul-haram in the year 826 a.h. 


1 The word is omitted in one MS. 

2 It is not clear whether this last clause is part of the message. The verb 

is in the third person, which would indicate that it is not. 

3 For the account of this night attack, as given in the history of the reign 
of Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat, see pages 206, 207, and note 4 on page 206 and 
notes 1-3 on page 207. The account of the night attack as given here agrees 
mainly with that given by Firishtah, with the exception that in the text Ray 
Samat is called the Raja of Dundah and the vulgar name of the place is given 
as Gari. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 181, 182) gives the 14th (and not the 12th) 
Mohurrum, 826 a.h. (29th December, 1422) as the date of the night attack. 
Samat Ray is designated Savant Ray, Raja of Dundooka, who was “afterwards 
known by the name of Kurry Raja”. He also says that Ahmud Shah captured 
“twenty elephants belonging to Sooltan Hooshung besides seven of those he had 
recently brought from Jajnuggur”. The Cambridge History of India passes 
over the night attack and the subsequent engagement. 
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Many people perished that night; among them Ray Samat, the Ray 
of the country of Dimdah, which now on the tongues and in the mouths 
of the (people) is called Kari, was slain with five hundred Rajputs, 
in the vicinity of the Sultan’s pavilion. Sultan Ahmad came out of 
the camp with only one attendant, and stood on the open plain. 
Towards the morning men gathered round him, and about the time 
of the true dawn, which indeed was the dawn of the morning of good 
fortune, the Sultan fell upon Sultan Hushang’s troops, and the battle 
of bloodshed and slaughter became so severe, that both the Bddshdhs 
received wounds, and in the end Sultan Hushang fled and took shelter 
in the citadel of Sarangpur. Seven of the Jajnagar elephants were 
seized by Sultan Ahmad; and on the 4th of Rabi'-ul-akhir of that 
year, Sultan Ahmad turned towards Gujrat with victory and 
triumph. 

When Hushang became aware of this he came out of the citadel 
of Sarangpur with great pride and audacity and started in pursuit. 
Sultan Ahmad turned round and confronted him. The flame of battle 
blazed up between the two armies, and at the first onset Sultan 
Hushang put the army of Gujrat into confusion. Sultan Ahmad 
seeing this himself advanced into the battle-field, and fought so 
well that the breeze of victory and triumph began to blow upon the 
plumes of his standards. Hushang again fled, and took shelter in 
the fort of Sarangpur. Then Sultan Ahmad returned to Gujrat. It 
may be said that on the whole Sultan Hushang was distinguished by 
bravery and high spirit, but he was not victorious in war; and in most 
of his battles, after much striving and struggle, he had to flee, and to 
soil the skirts of his courage with the dust of flight. When authentic 
information arrived that Sultto Ahmad had passed over the boundary 
of Gujrat, Hushang went from Sarangpur to the fort of Mandu. The 
same year after some days, he repaired the damage sustained by his 
army, and advanced to conquer the fort of Kakrun; and seized it 
in the course of a short time. In the same year he again advanced 
to conquer Gwaliar, and by successive marches, took possession of the 
neighbouring territory. After a month and some days had passed, 
Sultan Mubarak Shah, son of l^izr Khan, marched with an army by 
way of Biyana to aid the Ray of Gwaliar. When this news reached 
Sultan Hushang, he. raised the siege, and advanced to meet the army 
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up to the 1 river of Dholpur. After some days a peace was ratified; 
and it was agreed that Hushang should give up the idea of conquering 
Gwaliar. The two parties then sent presents to each other and 
returned to their respective capitals. 

2 In the year 832 a.h., 1428 a.d., messengers swift-footed like 
the wind and desert-traversing scouts brought the news that Sultta 
Ahmad Shah BahmanJ, the ruler of the Deccan, had come with his 
troops, and was besieging the fort of Kehrla. When this news reached 
Hushang Shah, the humours of his spirit came to motion, and collecting 
a large army, he advanced to aid and succour the Ray of Kehrla. 
Sultan Ahmad becoming aware of this abandoned the idea of the con¬ 
quest of Kehrla; and retired towards his own country. Hushang, 
at the instigation of the Ray of Kehrla, pursued him for throe stages. 
Sultan Ahmad then incited by his high spirit and shame turned round 
and engaged him. Although in the first assault defeat had fallen on 
the army of Sultan Ahmad, yet the latter coming out of ambush 
attacked the centre of Hushang’s army, and dispersed it. He fled 
towards Mandu; and the veiled one (his wife) with all the inmates 
of the harem fell into Sultan Ahmad’s hands. The latter followed 
the path of generosity, and after making necessary ^ preparations, 
sent them to Mandu, and sent five hundred horsemen with them to 
escort them. This incident has been described in detail in the section 
about the Sultan’s of the Deccan. 

In the year ^ 835 a.h., 1431 a.d., Sultan Hushang marched out 
of Mandu, with the determination to conquer Kalpi. When he arrived 

1 The words are "rb b in one MS. and b in the lith. ed. 

and in the other MS. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has G 

as far as the tank or reservoir of Dholpur. I have adopted U as the 

correct reading. 

2 Firishtah’s account contains greater details. The ruler of Kehrla is 
called the son of Narsingh Ray and it is added that Sultan Hushang came to 
his succour at his invitation. The way in which the battle was fought, 
and the way in which Sultan Ahmad captured the baggage of Hushang’s army, 
and the latter’s wives and daughters, and treated them*with great respect and 
hospitality, and sent them back are described in greater detail. The Cambridge 
History of India’s account, page 351, also agrees, but Kehrla is written as Kherla. 

3 One MS. inserts between and 

4 The account of Sultan Hushang’s expedition to Kalpi, as given by 
Firishtah, agrees generally with that in the text, but he calls the former governor 
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near that place, news was brought to him that Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
was coming with an innumerable host from his capital also to conquer 
Kalpi. He considered the destruction of Sultan Ibrahim should be 
taken up in preference to the conquest of Kalpi, and advanced to 
give him battle. When the two armies approached each other, and 
a battle became a matter of today or tomorrow, Sultan Ibrahim’s 
scouts brought the news that Mubarak Shah, Sultan of Delhi, availing 
himself of the opportunity was advancing on Jaunpur. Sultan 
Ibrahim, giving up the rein of control, started towards Jaunpur. 
Hushang obtained possession of Kalpi without a contest, and had the 
public prayer read in his name. He remained there for some days, 
and placing the chain of gratitude on the shoulders of Qadir Khan, 
who was a former ruler of Kalpi, returned to Malwa. 

On the way he received petitions from the thdnaddrs, that turbulent 
tribes from the direction of the i Jatba hills had come into his kingdom 
and had ravaged some villages and towns, and taken shelter in the 
reservoir of Bhim. The description of this reservoir is as follows. 
In ancient times Bhim had erected an embankment across the valley 
situated between (two) hills with chiselled stones. Its length and 
breadth were such that one bank was not visible from the other and 
its depth was unfathomable. Some days after this, even when they 
were on the way, ‘Uthman Klian, Shahzada, sent horsemen near 
the pavilion of 2 Ghaznin Khan Shahzada, who was his elder brother; 

of Kalpi, ‘ Abd-ul-Qadir, a servant of Mubarak Shah of Dehli. Hushang’s invasion 
of Kalpi is narrated in the Cambridge History of India, on page 252, in the 
history of the kingdom of Jaunpur, and on page 352, in the history of Malwa. 
In the former place the governor of Kalpi is called Sadir Khan, but in the latter 
he is called by his correct name Qadir Khan. 

1 The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
AjuU, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 185) has Jam hills. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
^1^ Jatia in the text-edition. 

2 The name is Qhazni Khan here in the MSS. and in the lith. 

ed., though he was always when it occurred in the section about 

the history of Gujrat. Firishtah has here also. Firishtah gives 

a detailed accoimt of the seven sons of Sultan Hushang. Of these three, viz., 
* U^man K[ian, Fath I^an, and Halbat I^an were united together, while 
Ahmad il^an, ‘Umar ^an and Abu Ishaq sided with Ghaznin IQian. As to 
the disputes Firishtah’s account agrees generally with that in the text, but the 

2 
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and the man seated on his horse abused Ghaznin Khan, and spoke 
harsh and unbecoming words about him. Although the ushers and 
eunuchs forbade him, he would not desist. Then the eunuchs pelted 
him with stones, and drove him away from the vicinity of the pavilion. 
‘Uthman Khan Shahzada then came to protect his servants and 
bastinaded the eunuchs. Becoming conscious of the impropriety 
of his conduct, however, he separated himself from the camp. He 
tempted the amirs of evil destiny with false promises, and commenced 
to act traitorously. When all this reached the ears of the Sulfan 
Hushang, the fire of wrath flamed up in the oven of his heart. He 
consulted Malik Mughith Klian Jahan. The latter told him, acts like 
this have been repeatedly perpetrated by the Shahzada, and have 
been pardoned. On the present occasion also the Sultan might over¬ 
look it, so that he might again join the camp. Sultan Hushang 
overlooked the act as if by negligence; and Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan 
came back and joined the camp. When Sultan Hushang spread the 
shadow of his clemency over the inhabitants of the town of Ujjain, 
one day he arranged a majlis of public audience, and summoned 
‘Uthman Khan Shahzada with his two brothers, who were Fath Khan 
and Haibat Kb an into his presence, and stood them in the place of 
punishment; and after reprimanding them made the three of them 
over to custodians. Then after some days he ordered Malik Mughith, 
that he should place them in confinement, take them with him to the 
fort of Mandu, and guard them there. 

1 He then advanced to chastise and punish the turbulent men of 
Jatba, and advancing by successive marches, broke down the embank¬ 
ment of the Bhim reservoir and traversing a distance on wings of speed 
totally destroyed the refractory people. The Raja of the country 


three refractory princes are there said to have been put in chains, and made over 
to Halik Mugh!^. There are indications also of Sultan Hushang’s intentions of 
making Matimud I^an his heir; but Malik Mughltti always pretended that he 
had no desire to have the sovereignty for his son. 

1 Firishtah’s account of the expedition against these men agrees with that 
in the text almost word for word; but he calls the Raja^ the Raja of or 

the Jabia hill. He also says that among the prisoners there were many daughters 
and sons (of the Raja ?). The references to these proceedings in Col. Briggs 
and in the Cambridge History of India are very brief. 
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at the foot of the Jatba hill fled on foot, and concealed himself in 
jungle; and his family and all his treasure and wealth fell into 
the Sultan’s hands; and the towns and cities were devastated. So 
many prisoners were taken, that they were beyond all count. The 
Sultan returned with victory and triumph and went to the fort of 
1 HushangabM and passed the rainy season there. 

One day he went out with the intention of hunting. While he 
was out, a BadaJ^shdnl ruby fell out of his 2 head-dress. On the 
3rd day after that a man who was going on foot brought it back to 
him. The Sultan gave him a reward of five hundred gold tankas; 
and in connection with this, he told the following anecdote: “One 
day a ruby fell out of the crown of Sulfan Firiiz Shah; and a man 
who was passing brought it to him. Sultan Firuz Shah gave him a 
reward of five hundred gold tankas; and said, ‘This is a sign of the 
setting of the sun of my grandeur ’; and after some days he departed 
from this ephemeral world. I also know that the thread of my life 
has been twisted, and there are not more than a few breaths left.” 
The men who were in the nmjlis, having offered prayers (for his health 
etc.), submitted that “On the day, on which Sulfan Firuz said these 
words, his age had reached 90 years, while His Majesty the Sultan 
was yet in the prime of his life and success.” Hushang said that 
“The number of one’s breaths can neither be increased nor diminished.” 
After some days he had an attack of ^ diabetes, while he was still 
at Hushangabad. When the Sultan saw the signs of his departure 
and marks of his demise, he started from Hushangabad towards Mandu. 
On the way, he held a majlis of public audience, and he gave the seal 
ring of the kingdom to his true-born son Ghaznin Khan in the presence 
of the amirs and his personal attendants and the commanders of the 
army; and declared him to be his heir. He held the latter’s hand 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 352, says that “at this time ho 
founded the city of Hoshangabad on the Narbada;” but neither the Tabaqat 
nor Firishtah says so. 

2 The word is and the Cambridge History of India, page 352, 
calls it his “jewelled crown ”, but the Sulfan would hardly have gone out hunting, 
with a jewelled crown on his head. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 185) calls it his tiara. 

3 The name is Jy The dictionary meaning is a morbid excess 

of urine, diabetes. Col. Briggs calls it an attack of stone (vol. IV, p. 186). 
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and placed him in charge of Mahmud Khan. The latter after carrying 
out the rites of homage, submitted, As long as there would be remnant 
of life left in me, I shall not hold myself excused from loyal and devoted 
service.” The Sultan then directed the amirs generally, that they 
should not soil the field of the kingdom by the dust of malice and 
hostility. 

As the Sultan had, by the clarity of his perception, come to know, 
that Mahmud IQian intended that the office of the sovereign should 
be transferred to himself, he filled his ears with counsel and advice; 
and bringing the rights of the support and nurture, which he had 
received, to his recollection, said, ‘‘Sultan Ahmad Gujrati is a 
monarch of great grandeur, and is a lord of the sword. He has always 
had the determination to conquer Malwa, and is ^ waiting for an 
opportune moment. If there is any neglect or dilatoriness in the 
organisation of the affairs of state, or in the supervision of the troops 
and subjects, or if there is any negligence in the carrying out of your 
duties towards Shahzada Ghaznin Khan, his determination to conquer 
this kingdom will be strengthened; and your union will be changed to 
dissention.” 

At the next stage Shahzada Ghaznin Klian sent Malik Mahmud 
Nami, who had the title of ‘Umdat-ul-mulk to wait on Mahmud Khan, 
and sent him the following message, “If you, the asylum of the vazarat, 
should strengthen the knot of allegiance by oaths, it would be the 
cause of my mind being greatly assured.” Mahmud Khan accepted 
the request of the Shahzada, and confirmed his promise and engage¬ 
ments by oaths. 

Some amirs, who wanted that Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan should 
succeed (to the throne), represented to the Sultan, through Kbwajah 
Na^r-ul-lah Dabir, that as Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan was also a young 
man of good manners and a true son, it would be right and proper 
that he should be released from prison, and a part of the country of 
Malwa should be allotted to him as his jdglr. Sultan Hushang said, 
“This has also appeared to be desirable in my mind, but if 2 1 release 

1 The MSS. have The lith. ed., has \ have retained 

this. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text. 

2 The MS. as well as the lith. ed. have only which do6s not 

make the meaning quite clear. Firishtah makes it clearer by adding the words 
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‘Uthman Khan, the affairs of the kingdom would be in danger, and 
disorders and disturbances would take place.” When Ghaznin 
Khan heard that some amirs had tried to procure the release of ‘Uthman 
Klian, he again sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk to wait on 
Mahmud Khan, and represented to him, ^ that they should, in their 
presence, strengthen the lofty edifice of their agreement by oaths. 
Mahmud Klian joined the Shahzada while he was riding on the march, 
and again swore, that as long as the last remnant of life would be 
left to him, he would not abandon the side of the Shahzada. 

When the amirs became acquainted with all these affairs, Malik 
‘Uthman Jalal, who was one of the great amirs^ sent two reliable sarddrs 
with Malik Mubarak Ghazi to wait on Mahmud Khan. It so happened 
that Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk was yet in attendance on 
Mahmud Kban, when the prayers of Malik Mubarak Ghazi and 
those two amirs were brought to him. Mahmud Khan left Malik 
Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk in the pavilion, and himself came out and 
sat at the door, so that Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk 2 might hear 


^' Contrary to what is stated in the text and in Firishtah 
Col. Briggs says that “The King at his (i.e., Mahmood Khan’s) instance consented 
to release the young Prince, Oothman Khan, from confinement, and to give him 
an estate on which he might reside, and have no plea for disturbing the reign 
of Ghizny Khan” (vol. IV, pp. 186, 187). 

1 The readings are different, and not quite intelligible. One MS. has 

^^• The other has 
*>jL» i while the lith. ed. has ^ 

ixIa-S Firishtah in the corres¬ 
ponding passage has ^• 

None of the readings is quite satisfactory. I have adopted the reading of the 
first MS., which agrees with that in the lith. ed., exoopt that in the latter 
has been changed my mistake to Even in this reading, however, the 

metaphor of calling the agreement a lofty edifice appears to be fantastic. In 
the reading in Firishtah there is no noun for the adjective to qualify; 

and it does not appear quite right that Ghaznin ]^an should call himself/ag?r, 
in speaking to Mahmud Khan. M. Hidayat Hosain has ^ 

in the text-edition. 

2 instead of has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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whatever would be said. When Malik Mubarak Ghazi came with 
his two companions, and ^ conveyed the prayers of Malik ‘Uthman 
Jalal and Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan, Malik ‘Uthman Jalal represented 
that, “The questions of the saltanat and the vazdrat were under con¬ 
sideration; and when a vazir like him was seated on the mamad, 
it was strange that in spite of the fact that ‘Uthman Khan was 
adorned with liberality and courage and the qualities of administering 
impartial justice, and of protecting and helping the ra'lyats, it should 
be decided, that Ghaznin Khan should be declared as the heir to 
the throne. Moreover ‘Uthman Khan has the relationship of a son- 
in-law to the Malik-ush-sharq (i.e., Malik Mughith, father of Mahmud 
Khan); and therefore his sons are also your (i.e., Mahmud KJban’s) 
sons. If infirmity had not prevailed over the Sultan, and 2 if an 
error had not occurred in his righteousness, he would never have 
attempted to do such a thing. All the Khans and amirs urge you, 
that paying (favourable) attention to the circumstances of ‘Uthman 
Khan you would not withdraw your hand of support from his head, 
for if the work of the sovereignty is transferred to ‘Uthman Klian, 
the kingdom would again acquire greatness and splendour.'' Mahmud 
Khan replied, “A slave or servant is concerned only with slavery and 
service. As to authority or over-lording ^ he knows. In the whole 


^ There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has 

vXbo - j The other 

MS. inserts j between and tXU ; while the lith. ed. has 

I have adopted the first reading, but M. Hidayat Hosain has 
inserted j between and lXI/o. According to lith. ed. 

of Firishtah also it was Malik ‘Uthman ]^an Jalal who was sent by the partisans 
of ‘Uthman ^lan with Malik Mubarak Ghazi, but the latter as in the text was 
the spokesman of the party. Malik ‘Uthman Jalal is called Mullik Othman 
Julwany by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 187). 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah all say 

this appears to be incorrect. I have adopted the reading^of the lith. ed. of 
the Tabaqat which has instead of ; but M. Hidayat Hosain has 

I 

retained in the text-edition. 

3 It is in both the MSS., the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

I suppose the or he refers to the Sultan, 
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period of my service I have never strayed after what is beyond my 
province/’ 

When Malik Mubarak Ghazi obtained permission to leave, 
(Mahmud IQian) called Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk outside, and 
said, ‘‘Go and report this to the Shahzada.” Malik Mahmud went 
and narrated what had happened. The Shahzada’s mind being now 
reassured about Mahmud Khan, was highly pleased. 

After the amirs had become despondent of the life of Sultan 
Hushang, ^ Zafar Minjumla, who was the peshwd of Malik ‘Uthman 
Jalal, fled from the camp of Sultan Hushang, with the intention of 
winning over the custodians of ‘Uthman Klian, and arranging for the 
latter’s escape. When this news reached Mahmud Kb an, he imme¬ 
diately acquainted Shahzada Ghaznin Khan of it, so that he might 
try to remedy what had happened. The ShahzMa sent Malik 
Barkburdar, 2 Malik Hasan and Shaikh Malik to seize Zafar Minjumla. 
Malik Barkhurdar and Malik Hasan asked for horses, which should 
be 3 fresh and strong. He ordered that fifty horses should be given 
to them from the royal stables. As the superintendent of the stables 
was a partisan of ‘Uthman Khan Shahzada, he said in reply, “As 
long as the Sulfan is alive, I shall not give a single horse without his 
express order; ” and going to one of the chief eunuchs, who was 
also a partisan of ‘Uthman Kban, ^ repeated these words to him. The 
wretched Khwajah, supposing that these words would be the cause 


1 Firishtah lith. od. calls him vakily instead of peshwd of Malik ‘U^man 
Jalal. Col. Briggs calls him “Zulfur Khan, a person of Prince Oothman’s 
party” (vol. IV, p. 187). 

2 One MS. has Malik Husain instead of Malik Hasan; and neither MS. has 
the ^ between Malik Hasan and Shaikh Malik. The name of Shaikh Malik is 
omitted in the next sentence in the MSS. Firishtah lith. ed. has Malik Hasan and 
Malik Barlcburdar, and omits Shaikh Malik altogether. Col. Briggs says that 
Ghizny Khan “ordered a party of fifty men of the royal guards to overtake 
and bring back Zuffar Khan” (vol. IV, p. 187). 

3 The word is 

^ The words are omitted in one MS. 

and in the lith. ed. The MSS. and the lith. ed. are very incorrect and imperfect 
here, and I am rather doubtful about the correct reading. As to the word 
as an epithet of I do not know what it really means, but 

it may mean wretched, though why this epithet should be used I do not know. 
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of the Sultan's protest and anger, explained to the superintendent of 
the stables to go near the place, where the Sultan was lying and to 
repeat these words in a loud voice, so that they might reach the 
Sultan's ears, and make an impression on his mind, that even while 
he was still alive, Ghaznin Khan was stretching his hand to seize his 
property. When the superintendent of the stables said these words 
with vigor and emphasis, the Sultan in his unconciousness, having 
regained a little perception, said, “Where is my quiver ?" and called 
for the amirs. 

The amirs, thinking that God forbid! that the Sultan should 
have died; and Ghaznin Khan should have got hold of us by means 
of this trick, and should destroy us, did not go to the SuHan i except 
Mahmud Khan. When this news reached Ghaznin Khan a great fear 
and awe fell upon his heart, and he fled and went to Kakrun, which 
was three stages from the camp. He sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul- 
mulk to wait on Mahmud Kl^an with the following message, “All the 
amirs have combined together to raise *Uthman Khan to the throne, 
and I have no one to support me except yourself. As the Sultan 
had called for his quiver, I thought that he might after arriving at 
Mandu imprison me also, and place me beside my brothers." Mahmud 
Klian sent the following reply: “You have never done anything 
contrary to the wishes of the Sultan. I shall explain to the Sultan, 
the matter of your order about giving the horses, at the right moment." 
Ghaznin Khan again sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk, with the 
following message: “Although you, the asylum of the vazdrat, have 
taken me by the hand, yet as I know that the eunuchs have com¬ 
municated some displeasing words (about me) to the Sultan, fear has 
overwhelmed me." Mahmud Khan sent this message, “There is no 
2 matter. Do you please return soon to the camp, for there is little 
time, and the sun is about to set." He also wrote a letter in the 
presence of Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk and sent it to Malik 
Mug^ith to the following purport: “His Majesty the Sultan has 


1 The words occur in the MS., and in the lith. ed. The meaning 

is doubtful. 

2 The word is or in the MS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. also has 
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declared Ghaznin ILhan to be his heir and successor; His Majesty’s 
illness has made him very weak, and those who are near him have 
given up all hope of his life. It is right that you should make every 
endeavour to guard Shahzada ‘Uthmau Khan.” 

When Malik Mahmud went and waited upon Ghaznin Khan, 
and gave him Mahmud Khan’s message, and described the purport 
of the letter, he was delighted and came back to the camp. When 
1 Malik Anchha, the paymaster of the forces, and the eunuchs, 
who were partisans of ‘Uthman Khan, saw that there was a breath 
left in the Sultan, they determined among themselves, that early 
next morning, they would place him in a palanquin without informing 
the amirs and ^ Mahmud Khan, and go with all speed to Mandu, 
and bringing Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan out of prison place him on 
the throne. Mahmud Khan having obtained information of the plan 
became watchful for the death of Hushang. He ordered the palanquin 
to be placed on the ground there, and then ^ Ghaznin Khan, under 

1 The name is in the MS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 

2 One MS. omits Mahmud !^an. The other MS. has 

The lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. ed. has Mahmud ^an. 

I have adopted the second reading, but it may be that the reading of the lith. ed. 
is correct, for there is no reason why the amtrsy who were in favour of ‘Uthman 
!l^an should be kept in ignorance of the plan. If this reading is correct, then 
the text would be the amirs on the side of Mahmud ^an instead of the 
amirs and Mahmud I^iin. 

3 There is some difference in the readings here also. The MSS. have 

while the lith. ed. has ^ tiyoyu. 

Ghaznin J^an was so much under the thumb of Mahmud !^an, that it is quite 
possible that he should have acted under the orders of the other, and therefore 
the reading in the MS. which I have accepted is correct; though one would have 
thought, that whatever the actual relations of the two men might have been, 
Mahmud ^an would have, outwardly at least, acted under the orders of Ghaznin 
]^an and not vice versa. 

Firishtah gives a slightly different account. He says that the ^an Jahan 
and the eunuchs started with the palanquin with the dying Sultan in it. After 
they had gone some distance the Sultan died. Mahmud Khan obtaining informa¬ 
tion of this sent men, so that they might reprimand the eunuchs about their 
haste, and keep the palanquin there. The eunuchs explained that Hushang 
had ordered that he should be carried to Mandu as quickly as possible, and they 
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the orders of Mahmud Kian had the royal pavilion fixed up, and 
occupied himself in putting the corpse into a shroud and coffin. Each 
one of the amirs (apparently of the opposite faction) went to a secluded 
place and stayed there. 

After the enshrouding of the corpse Mahmud Khan came out, 
and said in a loud voice, “Sultan Hushang has died under Divine 
Dispensation; and has made Ghaznin Khan his heir and successor. 
Whoever is with us should come and make his homage; and whoever 
is against us should separate himself from the camp, and should go 
about his own affairs."’ Mahmud Khan then i kissed Ghaznin 
Khan’s hand, and having rendered him homage, wept much. Then 
the other amirs one after another kissed Ghaznin Khfe’s feet, and 
wept, crying Alas ! Alas ! When the accession of Ghaznin Khan was 
confirmed by the homage of the amirs and of the great men of the 
age, they took up the corpse of Sultan Hushang and carried it towards 
the 2 madrassa; and on the Oth^ Dhi-hijjah, 838 a.h., consigned it to 
the dust. 

Verses: 

Where are the kings of Jamshid-like power, 

From Hushang and Jamshid to Isfandiyar ! 

Faridun and Kaikhusru and ^ Jam Ku, 


were only carrying out his orders, ^aznin !^an and Mahmud Khan did not 
give any reply, and the latter ordered the royal pavilion to be sot up, and com¬ 
menced to put the Sultan’s corpse into the shroud and coffin. 

1 I think this is the first time in this history, that the ceremony of the 
kissing of the hands is mentioned. Of course there are plenty of instances of 
kissing the feet and of kissing the ground near the Bddshah'a seat or feet. Here 
also the other amirs kissed the feet while Mahmud Khan alone was privileged 
to kiss the hand. 

2 Firishtah adds in Shadlabad Mandu. 

3 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 189) gives the Hijri date as the 9th Zeehuj, 836 
and the corresponding a.d. date as 7th September, 1432. The correct date 
according to the Tabaqat and Firishtah is 9th ]^i-hijjah, 838 a.h. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 362, gives July 6th, 1435, as the date of Sultan Hushang’s 
death. The correct a.d. date according to Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar 
appears to be 7th September, 1436. 

* I cannot exactly find out what Jam Ku means. 
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Where are gone Shapur and Bahrain ^ Gur. 

They all rest their heads on brick and dust. 

Happy he, who, save of good, sowed not seed ! 

A grand assemblage was convened in the palace of Sultan Hushang; 
and Malik Mughith Khan Jahan and all the other amirs rendered 
homage, and performed the ceremony of making thanks-ofiferings. 

The period of Hushang’s reign was thirty years. The date of 
his death (838 a.h.) can be found and understood from the words 
‘‘Alas ! Shah Hushang is no more.’’ 

An account of Muhammad ShAh, son of HCshang ShAh GgflRl. 

When Hushang Shah accepted the summons of the just God, 
on the 11th Dbi-hijjah, the amirs, against their wishes, but by the exer¬ 
tion of Malik Mughith, and the arrangements made by Mahmud Khan 
rendered homage anew to Ghaznin Khan, who had been chosen by 
Hushang. He distinguished each one of the amirs by conferring on 
them robes of honour and titles, and assured them (of safety). 2 The 
great and well-known men of Malwa were made happy by the grant 
of rewards and stipends. The city of Mandu received the name of 
iShadiabad, and the public prayers having been read, and the coins 
struck in the name of Ghaznin Khan he received the title of ^ Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. Every one who had a fief or a stipend anywhere 
had it confirmed and resettled. In short, although the amirs had 
not been pleased with Ghaznin Khan being made the Sultan, yet 
owing to the excellence of the management and the skill of Malik 
Mughith and Mahmud Klian, a new grandeur and splendour appeared 
in the administration. The people.became the new Sultan’s adherents, 
and an affection for him gained an ascendancy over the empire of 
men’s heart. He conferred the title of Masnad-i-‘Ali Khan Jahan on 


1 One MS. has the other MS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 

The lith. ed. of the Xahaqat has^. The name of Bahram is so closely associated 
with or the wild ass which he hunted, that I have thought that the reading 
should be Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. inserts an j before 

3 One MS. omits the word 
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Malik Mugdbith, and kept the reins of the vazdrat, as before, in his 
powerful grasp. 

But as after some days he made attempts on the lives of his 
brothers, and shed unrighteous blood; and drew the pencil across 
the eyes of Nizam Kian, his nephew and son-in-law, and of the three 
sons of the latter, men’s heart were filled with abhorrence of him, and 
hatred took the place of love in them. The blood of his murdered 
brother was necessarily not a good omen for him; and in a very 
short time the rule of the empire passed out of his dynasty. 

1 Disturbances and rebellion, ^ which had fallen asleep in the country, 
awoke again; and refractory and turbulent men ^ raised the standard 
of violence, and the dust of disturbance and rebellion. 

Couplet: 

If evil thou hast done, hope not danger to escape, 

For, it is right for nature to retaliate. 

Among the others the Rajputs of the country of ^ Haruti placed 
their feet outside the circle of allegiance and raided a part of the 
kingdom. When this news reached Sultan Muhammad Shah, he 
nominated Khan Jahan on the 11th of Rabi‘-ul-awwal 839 a.h., to 
punish them and bestowing two elephants and a special robe of honour 
on him, started him on the expedition. 

He placed the affairs of the soldiery and the ra^lyats on the shelf 
of oblivion, and contracted the habit of continual drinking. He 
always united and joined up the morning draughts with the evening 
draughts and vice versa. At last one day a number of the old wretches 
sent him a message through an inmate of his harem, to the effect. 


1 One MS. has after 

2 One MS. has instead of 

3 One MS. has instead of y, 

^ The name is in the MS. and in the lith. od. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 192) has Nandote. The Cambridge 

History of India does not mention the rebellion here, or the expedition under 
Malik Mughls to crush it, but later on after Mahmud Khan had seized the palace, 
he is said, on page 363, “ to have summoned his father, who was engaged in 
hostilities against the Hara Rajputs of Haraotl”. cannot, however, be 

transliterated as Haraoti. It can be transliterated either as Haruti or Harautl. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has Haduti in the text. 
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that a crow of greed had laid an egg of pride in the brain of Mahmud 
Khan; and he was thinking, how he could remove the Sultan out of 
the way and himself sit on the throne of empire. Sulfan Muhammad 
made an agreement with those men, that before Mahmud Shan could 
carry this wicked wish from potentiality to actual facts, he himself 
should be removed out of the way. When this news reached Mahmud 
Sian, he said, Praise be to God! that the breach of the agreement 
has not occurred from my side.” He occupied himself in attending 
to his own affairs, and always ^ collected troops and retainers. He 
went to wait on Sultan Muhammad with great caution and care. 
When the Sulfan observed the cautious ways of Mahmud Shan, it 
became the cause of increased anxiety and fear. One day, he seized 
Mahmud Shan’s hand, and took him into the harem. He called his 
wife, who was a sister of Mahmud Shan, and said in her presence, 
“It is my hope that you will not do any harm to my hfe, and the 
affairs of the kingdom will be in your charge without any contention 
or hostility”. Mahmud Shan said, “Perhaps the engagements and 
oaths have passed out of the Sultan’s mind that he brings such words 
on his tongue. If some malicious persons, for their own wicked purpose, 
have spoken words to him, he will in the end be abashed and ashamed. 
If there is any fear or apprehension of me in the mind of the Sultan, 
I am now alone, and there is nothing to prevent it (my death). 

Couplet: 

If for loyalty you are, here are my heart and life, 

If for enmity, here are the charger and my head”. 

Sultan Muhammad then made his excuses; and the two men 
behaved with softness and flattery. But as the Sultan was obsessed 
by his suspicions ; words and jestures indicating his ^distrust appeared 


1 The phrase is written in different ways. It is ail in one MS. and 

in the lith. ed.; and is all allt in the other. Firishtah^lith. ed. has 

ail I M. Hidayat Hosain has correctly ail in the text- 

edition. 

* One MS. has cJojUr/o instead of j b a^A 

which occurs in the other and in the lith. ed. 

® One MS. and the lith. ed. have li, but the other MSS. have 

what looks like U. 
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from him every moment. Mahmud KJi^an began to make great 
exertions and endeavours in gaining his objects. He tempted the 
Sultan’s cup-bearer with much gold, and had the Sultan killed by 
giving him poison in his wine. The tongue of the circumstances 
of Sultan Muhammad thus victimised and done to death, began to 
sing in this tune; and the faithless time threw up this noise into the 
curve of the arch of the sky. 

Couplets: 

A few breaths, I said with pleasure, shall I take, 

Alas! they were stopped on the path from my heart. 

Alas! that at the table of the viands of life, 

I, for a moment partook; and then they said “stop”. 

When the amirs became cognisant of this, ^ Khwajah Nasr-ul-lah 
2 Parniyani and Malik Mashir-ul-mulk, and Latif Zakariya and some 
other sarddrs combined together, and bringing ShahzMa Mas^ud 
Kh§/n, who was in his thirteenth year, out of the harem, placed him 
on the throne. They agreed among themselves, that they would 
remove Mahmud IQian out of the way by any means that they could. 
They sent Malik Bayazid Shaikha to him, and told him, “Sultan 
Muhammad Shah has sent for you to come with great quickness; 
and wishes ^ to send you as an ambassador to Gujrat.” As Mahmud 
Khan was aware of the death of Sultan Muhammad he replied, “I 
have relinquished the duties of the vazdrat, and wish to pass the 
remaining years of my life, as a sweeper of the tomb of Sultan Hushang. 
But notwithstanding this determination of mine, as the marrow of 
my bones has been nourished by the beneficence of Hushang Shah, 


1 The names are as I have them in the text in one MS. except that of Mashir- 
td-mulk, which is that of ShSr-ul-mulk. In the other the name is Malik Mashir- 
nl-mnlk; and in the lith. ed. Parniyani is written as Harsani; otherwise they agree 
with the first MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has ^wajah Nasr Ullah, vazlr, and Mashir 
ul-mulk and Latif Dhakariya. The names are not given by Col. Briggs and in the 
Cambridge History of India. The former (vol. IV, p. 195) has, “The officers 
about the king’s person ”, and the latter (page 363) “a faction among the nobles ”. 

2 M. Hidayat Hosain has yd Dirnibani in the text. 

® The MSS. have and the lith. ed. hcts i^j***)» It is in the 

corresponding pewBsage in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. This would mean, wishes 
to send you on an embassy, and appears to be a better reading than the others. 
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if all the amira would come to my house, then after discussing ^ all 
differences of counsels, we would report to the Sultan whatever is 
determined upon, as appears to be right and proper.” 

Malik Bayazid Shaitba returned to the amirs, and informed 
them, that “ Mahmud Khan has not yet received the news of the 
Sultan’s death; if you will all go together to his house, he will go with 
you to the palace, and he can then be disposed off.” Acting on 
Bayazid Shaikba’s words the amirs went to Mahmud Klian. The latter 
had kept his men ready in ^ concealed places. When the amirs 
entered, he asked, “Has the Sultan recovered his senses or is he still 
lying drunk ? ” ^ The amirs knew what he was saying. After a 

moment his men came out of the chambers, and fell upon the amirs. 
They seized all of them and made them over to guards. As the 
lofty edifice of the remaining amirs, who were with Mas‘ud Khan 
tottered under the blow of this news, they collected their troops, and 
made the retinue of the Sultan ready; and bringing the royal umbrella 
from the tomb of Sultan Hushang, raised it over the head of Mas‘ud 
Khan. 

Mahmud Khan on hearing this news mounted and advanced 
towards the palace, with the object of seizing both the Shahzadas, 
and disposing off them. Wben he got near the palace both sides seized 
their arrows and spears, and the battle of slaughter and bloodshed 
lasted till night. When the lord of the stars (that is the sun) hid 
himself behind the veil of darkness, Shahzada ‘Umar Khan got down 
from the fort and took the path of flight; and Mas‘ud Khan took 
sanctuary with Shaikh Jaildah, who was one of the great (holy) 
men of the age. The amirs fled and betook themselves to the corners 
of safety. Mahmud I^an remained in front of the palace till the 
morning, fully armed and ready for all emergencies. When the 
white light of morning appeared from the sea of the darkness of night. 


1 One MS. has other has ^ 

has Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ (3^* The first reading 

is followed in the text-edition. 

* The word is The corresponding word in Firishtah lith. 

ed. is W comers. 

3 The meaning of this is not quite clear, but the same words occur in the 
MSS. and in the lith. ed., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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news was brought to him, that the palace was empty, and the enemies, 
each one of them, had hid themselves in corners. 

Mahmud Khan then entered the palace, and sent a swift messenger 
to summon his father Khan Jahan. The latter arrived on the 
wings of speed. Mahmud Khan assembled the amirs and Maliks 
and sent the following message to Khan Jahan: ^ “ The world 

cannot exist without a ^ ruler. If the throne of the empire remains 
unoccupied by the person of a sovereign, many disturbances are 
produced in the world from the womb of time, the suppression of which 
becomes difficult. The kingdom of MMwa has become extensive 
and refractory, and turbulent men have not yet wakened from sleep. 
Also the news has not yet reached the Sultans of the surrounding 
countries. Otherwise they would have advanced towards us from 
all directions.” Khan Jahan sent the following reply: ^ “ No one 
should attempt to assume ^ this exalted position, which is a twin 
brother of the rank of the Prophet, unless he is possessed of the 
qualities of exalted lineage and perfect generosity and bravery and 
justice and wisdom, (and unless this is the case) the affairs of the empire 
do not acquire grandeur and glory. Praise be to God! that my 
son has all those qualities, which a Sulfan should possess. It behoves 
him (therefore) that at an auspicious moment, he should place his 
foot on the masnad of the saltanat, and seat himself on the throne of 

1 The message does not contain a direct appeal to Malik Mughltti to assume 
the sovereignty of Malwa, though it implies it. Firishtah lith. ed., however, 
says that Mahmud l^an wrote to !l^an Jahan, that the saltanat belongs by 
right to you; and you should come quickly and seat yourself on the throne. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 353, also says that Mahmud Khan 
“offered the crown to his father”, but the latter “declined the honour”. 

2 Both MSS. have incorrectly people of the world. The lith. ed. 

has the correct reading a ruler. Firishtah in the corresponding passage 

also has 

8 Khan Jahan’s message as given in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. appears 
to me to be incomplete. It appears to me that some word like should 
be inserted before and some words like after ; and the 

after 15 is changed to j!. Firishtah lith. ed. omits the words from 
to ; and then the sentence makes good sense. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has This 

latter appears to me to be better. 
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empire.’* When the messenger brought this message, all the amirs 
and great men applauded this sentiment, and attested to the truth 
of the word. The astrologers, who knew the stars, were ordered 
that they should select an auspicious moment for the accession. All 
the amirs and the wise men of the kingdom and the great men of the 
city kissed Mahmud jean’s hand, and congratulated him on his 
accession. 

Couplet: 

If one goes, another in his place doth come, 

The world never without a bridegroom (ruler) is. 

The period of the rule of 8ultan Muhammad was one year and some 
months. 

An Account of SultIn MAHMtJD I^aljI. 

The narrators of the histories of the Sulfan have related, that on 
Monday ^the 29th of the month of Shawwal in the year 839 a.h., 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji ascended the throne of the Khildfat of Malwa 
His age at that time had attained to 34 years. In the whole of the 
country of Malwa public prayers were read, and coins struck in his 
name. All the amirs were gladdened with kindness and favour, and 
the stipends and rank of each were increased. A number of them 
were selected, and received titles. Among these Mashir-ul-mulk 
had the title of Nizam-ul-mulk conferred on him, and the reins of the 
vazdrat were placed in his powerful hands. Malik Barkburdar received 
the title of Taj Khan, and the office of the pay-master of the kingdom 
was entrusted to him. Kb an Jahan received the title of A‘zam 
HumS-yun; and an umbrella and white quiver, which were specially 
reserved for sultans, were bestowed on him; and it was also settled 
that the harems and equerries of A‘zam Humayun should have staffs 
of gold and silver in their hands, and, whenever he should mount or 
dismount, should say in a loud voice : In the name of the benevolent 
and merciful God!, which in those days was the exclusive privilege 
of sultans. 

1 Col. Briggs (voj. IV, page 196) give^ the corresponding a.d. date as May 
16th, 1436. The Cambridge History of India, page 353, gives 13th May, 
1436, as the date of Mahmud Khalji’s accession. According to Sewell and 
Dikshit's Indian Calendar the day and date appear to be Thursday, the 24th 
of August, 1435. 

3 
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from outside with a body of sildi^ddrs. The conspirators fled by the 
very route by which they had entered, and made their escape. One 
of them, however, who had been wounded by an arrow, could not 
descend by the ladder; and threw himself on the ground from the 
roof of the mosque. His leg was broken, and he was seized, and was 
taken (before the Sultan ?); and he wrote down the names of all the 
men who were among the conspirators. Early next morning, they 
were all brought before the Sultan, and were punished. 

But A‘zam Humayun begged for the i pardon of the offences 
of ShahzMa Ahmad Klian, son of Hushang Shah, and Malik Yusuf 
Qawain and ^ Malik Anchha and Malik Na§ir-ud-din Dabir, although 
they had had a full share in creating the disturbance; and selected 
the fort of Islamabad for the ShahzMa; and conferred the title of 
Qawam Khan and the fief of Bhilsa on Malik Yusuf Qawam; the fief 
of Hushangabad on Malik Anchha; and the title of Nasrat Khan, 
and the fief of Chanderi by deputation {Niydbat) to Malik Na^ir-ud-din. 
They obtained leave to go to their jdglrs. When Shahzada Ahmad 
Khan reached IsltoabM, he at once raised the dust of disturbance 
and rebellion. His forces began to increase day by day, and although 
Taj Khan, who had been nominated to suppress them, sat down at 
the foot of the fort of Islamabad, he was unable to effect any result. 
Ahmad Khan sent out a detachment every day from the fort, and 
kept (the men at) the foot of the fort hotly engaged in battle. Taj 
Khan sent a petition, and begged for reinforcements. About this 
time scouts brought the news to the Sultan that Malik Anchha, the 
feudatory of HushangabM, and Nasrat Khan the feudatory of 
Chanderi had raised the flag of hostility and the standard of revolt. 
Sultan Mahmud sent A'zam Humayun Khan Jahan, to teach the 
rebels a lesson, and to arrange all the affairs of the country. When 
the latter arrived within two karohs of Islamabad, Taj Khan and the 
other sarddra hastened to meet him, and explained the true state of 


1 The word is in one MS. and in the other. The lith. ed. 

has what looks like jUdLirtl. Firishtah lith. ed. hew ^UdL»f, M. Hidayat 
Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. 

2 He is not mentioned by Firishtah here, but later on in the distribution 

of fiefs he is called in the lith. ed., and Mullik Itihad by Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 198). 
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things to him. On the second day, he started, and having occupied 
the environs of the fort, distributed the batteries. The next day he 
sent a number of wise men and Shailsbs to Ahmad Klian, so that 
they might after filling his ears with the pearls of advice and the 
gems of precepts, warn him of the evil effects of a breach of agreements 
and engagements. Although the Shaikhs and learned men read the 
texts of persuasion and intimidation to him, his stony heart did not 
become affected. In reply to the sound precepts he gave equally 
rare replies, and having given permission to the kind-hearted preceptors 
sent them out of the fort. Qawam Sian also, acting in a spirit of 
hostility, sent some arms and other war-like materials to him from 
his own battery, and strengthened the i foundations of amity by 
promises and engagements. When the 2 siege was prolonged, ^ one 
day one of the musicians gave poison to Ahmad Khan in his wine; 
and throwing himself out of the citadel joined the camp of A‘zam 
Humayun; and the fort was captured. A‘zam Humayun after 
arranging matters there left one of his trusted men at that place, 
and marched towards HushangabM. 

On the way Qawam Khan fled from A‘zam Humayun’s camp, 
and went away towards Bhilsa. A‘zam Humayun considered the 
overthrow of Malik Anchha to be of primary importance, and con¬ 
tinued his advance to Hushangabad. Malik Anchha, finding that he 
had not the strength to meet him, left all his equipage and other 
things, and went away towards the foothills of Gondwana. When 
the Gonds knew that he had turned his face from his lord and master, 
they collected in large numbers and blocked his way; and killed all of 
them by pelting them with stones, and shooting them with arrows, 
and plundered all their goods and property. A*zam Humayun on 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

2 One MS. has the other omits wliile the lith. ed. has 

Jjh, Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 

3 Firishtah makes this somewhat clearer by saying 

U, ^.e., either at the instigation of A‘?am Humayun or for some 
other reason; and adds The Cambridge History of India, 

page 353, says positively that Ahmad Kh5n was poisoned “at the instigation of 
Mughls.” 
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hearing this news was highly pleased and entered the fort of 
Hushangabad. He^arranged the affairs of that quarter in the best 
manner, and left one of his trusted men there; and advanced towards 
Chanderi, to chastise Nasrat IQjan. 

When he arrived within two stages of Chanderi, Nasrat Klian, 
finding himself weak and helpless, came out to meet him; and wanted 
1 to cover up his misdeeds with grass. A‘zam Humayun sent for 
the Saiyids and the learned and great men of the city, and collected 
them together, and asked each one of them to describe the behaviour 
and circumstances of Na$rat Khan. Each one of them told a story, 
most of which were : that the crow of pride and vanity had laid 
an egg in his brain, so that marks of hostility and rebellion have 
made their appearance. A‘zam Humayun transferred the government 
of Chanderi from Nasrat ^lan to 2 Malik-ul-umara Haji Kamal; 
and advanced towards Bhilsa. ^Although he sent men of rank to 
Qawam Khan, and tried to guide him in the right path, it was pro¬ 
ductive of no good result. Qawam Khan got out of Bhilsa and fled. 
A‘zam Humayun halted there for a few days, and after assuring his 
mind of the affairs of that country, turned his face towards the capital 
city of Shadiabad. 

On the way news was brought to him, that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati 
was advancing with the object of conquering Malwa; and had sent 
Shahzada Mas‘ud Khan with a large army and twenty elephants ^ to 
attack him. A‘zam Humayun started with rapidity, and passing 
the army of Sultan Ahmad at a distance of six kardhs entered the 
fort of Mandu by the Tarapur gate. Mahmud Shah was delighted 
at the arrival of his father, and performed the rites of offering thanks 
to God. He sent out detachments every day from the fort, and went 
on fighting hard. With great bravery and courage he wanted to sally 
out of the fort and engage in a drawn battle. But as the thorn 
of the hostility of the Hushang Shahi amirs had caught in his skirts» 


1 The words are in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also 

in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

2 The name is as in the text in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 213) Mullik Kaloo. 

2 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have U-i /***y.* Firishtah lith. ed. in the 
corresponding passage has ji* 
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and a sort of caution had taken possession of his mind, so that he 
considered those who were near him, in spite of the kindness with 
which he had treated them, to be his ^ enemies. But having regard 
to their hostility and opposition, he stretched out his hands of 
generosity and benefactions from the sleeve of liberality and 
munificence, and kept all the men, even in the narrow and straitened 
circumstances of the siege, ^ satisfied and contented. He also 
distributed grain from the (royal) granaries to faqlrs and poor men. 
On account of his great generosity, grain was cheaper in the fort 
than it was in Sultan Ahmad’s camp. He established boarding 
houses for faqlrs and poor men, and gave them cooked and uncooked 
food. He also summoned to his service some amirs such as ^ Saiyid 
Ahmad and Sufi Khan, son of ‘Ala-ul-mulk, and Malik-ush-sharq, and 
Malik Muhammad, son of Ahmad Silah, and Malik Qasim, and Hisam- 
ul-mulk Hander! who had an attitude of rebellion and hostility to 


1 The MSS. have and ^ and the lith. ed. 

has Firishtah in the corresponding passage has ^ Itiscf, 

The necessity of the insertion of the words j is not very clear. 

2 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have bnt the other MS. has 

j Firishtah lith. ed. has only 

3 There is considerable difference in the names. There is no difference 
as regards the first name, but one MS. omits the j after it, which makes it 
doubtful whether Saiyid Ahmad and ^uti Khan are two men or only one. 
There is also no j between Saiyid Ahmad and §ufi Khan in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, and,the father’s name is given there as ‘Imad-ul-mulk and not 
‘Ala-ul-mulk. The name of Malik-ush-sharq occurs in the MS. but is omitted 
from the lith. ed., and is changed to Malik Sharf in the lith ed. of Firishtah. 
Malik Muhammad has that name in one MS., but is called Malik Ahmad in the 
other and Malik Mahmud in the lith. ed., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
His father who is called Ahmad SilSh in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. is called 
Ahmiad Sil§.hdar in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. The name of Jlisam-ul-mulk 
which is found in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. is changed to Malik Qiyam-ul- 
mulk luid the suffix to his name is rather difficult to decipher but appears to be 
Handbarf. The names are not given by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 200) who 
describes them collectively as the “ Malwa officers in Ahmud Shah’s camp 
who were at all discontented.” The Cambridge History of India (p. 363) 
refers to the chapter about Gujarat for a detailed account of these transactions, 
but even there very few details are given, and there is no mention of any of 
the names. 
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Sultan Ahmad, by promising them gold and jdglrs. Owing to these 
acts there was a certain amount of wickedness in Sultan Ahmad’s 
affairs; and by the advice of some men who had come from the latter’s 
camp and had joined him, Sultan Mahmud intended to make a night 
attack. It so happened that i Qai^ar Khan, the inkstand-bearer of 
Sultan Hushang, ^ informed Sultan Ahmad of this intention. So when 
Sultan Mahmud’s army came out from the fort, they found the men 
in the camp ^ ready, and all the paths closed. In the end, they 
pulled down a wall and the battle began. Up to the rising of the true 
dawn, it went on furiously from both sides; and a large number of 
men were wounded and killed. About the time of the rising of the sun, 
Mahmud Shah retraced his steps, and went into the fort of Mandu. 

After some days thd scouts brought the news, that the inhabitants 
of Chanderi, and the troops in that neighbourhood had rebelled 
against Malik-ul-umara Haji Kamal; and had made 'Umr Klian, son 
of Sultan Hushang their leader; and to ^ add to the guitar of music, 
Shahzada Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan Ahmad Gujrati was advancing 
towards Sarangpur with five thousand horsemen and thirty elephants. 
On hearing this news Sultan Mahmud held a consultation, and it was 
decided that A‘zam Humayun who was, ^ the nursery of the empire, 
should occupy himself in the guarding and arranging of the fort, 
and Sultan Mahmud should himself come out of it, and taking up a 
position in the centre of the country arrange for its protection. 

1 The name and description of this man is, as I have written them in the 
text, in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. But Firishtah lith. ed. has Nasir 
!^an the dawdtddr of Sultan Hushang, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 200) has 
“Noosrut Khan the officer he had lately been removed from Chundery.” 

2 The word is in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has 

3 The word here also is^l^ in the MSS., in the lith. ed., and also in the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

^ The words appear to be ^ ^ 

or guitar with a long neck. I do not know the meaning of the phrase, but it 
appears to be a proverbial saying to express “to add to the other difficulties.’* 
Firishtah has no analogous phrase. 

3 The word is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but it is 

in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat. According to the dictionary means 
a groove, a nursery, an orchard. ArwjA in the text-edition. 
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In accordance with this intention (Sultan Mahmud) turned his 
face of determination in the direction of Sarangpur; and sent Taj 
Khan and Mansur Khan in advance of himself. As Sultan Ahmad 
had left Malik Haji ‘Ali at the fort of Kanbal to guard the road and 
keep it open, Taj Klian and Mansur Khan, who had arrived there 
before Sultan Mahmud, fought with him. The latter fled and took 
the news to Sultan Ahmad, that Sultan Mahmud had come out of the 
fort, and was marching towards Sarangpur. Sultan Ahmad sent a 
messenger to Sarangpur (with the direction), that the Shahzada 
should, before the arrival of Sultan Mahmud, betake himself to Ujjain. 
After the arrival of the messenger Shahzada Muhammad Khan started 
from Sarangpur, with great caution and vigilance, and came and 
waited upon Sultan Ahmad at Ujjain. 

1 Malik Ishaq, the son of Qutb-ul-mulk, the feudatory of 
Sarangpur sent a petition to the Sultan; and asking for pardon for 
his guilt, wrote that Muhammad Klian had left Sarangpur, and had 
gone away to Ujjain on hearing the news of the advance; but Shahzada 
‘Umr IQ)an had sent an army in advance of himself with the object of 
seizing Sarangpur, and was himself following behind it. On becoming 
acquainted with the purport of the petition Sultan Mahmud was highly 
pleased; and drew the pen of pardon across the page of Malik Ishaq’s 
offences; and sent Taj Khan in advance of himself to Sarangpur and 
he himself also advanced in that direction. When Taj Khan arrived 
at Sarangpur, he comforted and re-assured Malik Ishaq and all the 
inhabitants and leaders of the bands of Sarangpur of the Sultan’s 
rewards and favours. On the Sultan’s arrival after they had rendered 
homage, the Sultan conferred the title of Daulat KhSn on Malik 
Ishaq and bestowed on him a standard and a 2 tds '^and a gold 
embroidered qahd (robe), and ten thousand gold tankas in cash and 
doubled his stipend. He also bestowed on the heads of the different 
groups and the residents of the city some horses, and fifty thousand 


1 The name is (3*-**^ in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is 

in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have adopted 

* The dictionary gives cup, goblet, dish and brocade as meanings of 
tds. None of these meanings appears to be appropriate. 
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tankas to distribute among themselves. When, he reached Sarangpur, 
the scouts brought the news that Shahzada ‘Umr l£han had burnt 
down the town Bhilsa, and had arrived at the boundary of Sarangpur; 
and that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati had also come out of Ujjain with 
thirty thousand horsemen and three hundred elephants, and was 
advancing towards Sarangpur. Sultan Mahmud considered that it 
would be advisable to undertake the destruction of ‘Umr Khan in 
the first instance, and commenced an advance at the end of the night. 

When there was a distance of six kardhs between the two armies, 
(he) sent a detachment as an advance guard, and they seized some 
prisoners from whom a knowledge of the condition of the enemy’s 
army could be obtained, and brought them to the Sultan who made 
an enquiry from them of the state of ‘Umr Khan’s army. He sent 
Nizam-ul-mulk and ^ Malik Ahmad Silah, and a number of others, 
so that they might reconnoitre the jungle and the roads. He arranged 
the army in four detachments, and advanced early in the morning to 
attack ‘Umr Khan. The latter also becoming aware of Sultan 
Mahmud’s advance hastened to meet him; and having arranged 
his troops sent them to confront him. But he himself took up a 
position 2 on the top of a hill and th^re remained in ambush waiting 
for an opportunity. It so happened, however, that some one brought 
the information to Sultan Mahmud that ‘Umr Khan was hiding in 
ambush with some troops on the top of a hill. Sultan Mahmud with 
a well-equipped force advanced towards him. ‘Umr Khan said to 
the 3 soldiers who were with him: “It would be a reflection on their 
good name to fly from the son of a servant; and it is better to be 
slain than to baulk behind.” He then fell upon Sultan Mahmud’s 
army with the men who were united with him; but was taken prisoner, 
and was put to death by the Sultan’s order. His head was placed 
on the top of a lance and was shown to the army of Chanderi. The 
leaders and commanders of that army were amazed and thunder- 


1 The name is Malik Ahmad Silahdar in Firishtah. See note 3 on page 502, 
where also the name is Malik Ahmad $ilah in the MS. and in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaq3,t, but Ahmad Silahdar in Firishtah. 

® Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ instead of ji | this is better; but as- 

the MSS., and the lith. ed. have I have retained it. 

® One MS. has but the other and the lith. ed. have , 
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struck; and sent the following message, ''Please cease the ^ battle 
for this day; so that early next morning, we may wait on you and 
render homage to you anew.’' On this agreement, both the armies 
encamped for the night. (But) when night came on, the Chanderi 
army retired towards its own country; and when it arrived at Chanderi, 
the amirs joined together, and placed Malik Sulaiman, son of 2 Malik 
Sher-ul-mulk Ghuri, who had been the ndib of ‘Umr Khan, giving 
him the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 

Sultan Mahmud detached an army for crushing him, and advanced 
himself to fight with Sultan Ahmad. But the two armies had not 
yet met each other, when some of ^ the pious men in the army of 
Sultan Ahmad saw His Holiness the last of the Prophet, on whom be 
the benediction and salutation!, in a dream, as declaring that, '‘A 
calamity has descended from the sky, tell Sultan Ahmad, that he 
should carry the goods of his safety out of this country. ” When they 
informed Sultan Ahmad of this dream, he did not put much faith in 
it. (But) within the next two or three days a pestilence appeared in 
his army, so that the soldiers had no time even for digging the graves. 
Sultan Ahmad now having no alternative, went back to Gujrat by 
way of Ashta; but he gave a promise to Shahzada Mas'ud Khan that 
he would seize the country in the course of the next year, and would 
deliver it over to him. 

Sultan Mahmud then went to the fort of Mandu, and having, 
within the course of seventeen days, re-equipped his army advanced to 
quench the flame (of rebellion) in Chanderi. When he arrived there 
Malik Sulaiman came out of the citadel with the amirs, and made 
brave efforts; but as they had not the requisite strength, they fled, 


1 The words occur ill one MS., but not in the other or in the lith. ed. 

I have inserted them as they make the meaning complete. The words 

are in one MS., and in the lith. ed., but in the other MS. they are 
. I consider this is better and have adopted it. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
retained in the text-edition. 

2 Firishtah calls him Malik Mashlr-ul-mulk who was the naih and a near 
relative of Sultanzada ‘Umr Khan. M. Hidayat IJosain has vJXc iJLU 
in the text-edition. 

3 Firishteih lith. ed. has , instead of . 
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and again taking shelter in the citadel fortified themselves in it. But 
Malik Sulaiman died there quite suddenly. 

The amir8 selected another to be their leader and, making the 
necessary preparations for carrying on the warfare, came out of the 
citadel. They fought, but again had to flee and take shelter in the 
fort. When the period of the siege had extended to ^ eight months, 
Sultan Mahmud 2 took advantage of an opportunity; and ^ one 
night climbed over the wall of the fort; and after him other brave 
men did so; and the citadel was seized; and a large number became 
food for the sword. But one party fled and ^ fortified themselves 
in a fort, which was situated on the top of a hill. After some days 
Isma‘Il Klian (of) Kalpi obtained quarter, and brought them down from 
the fort. Sultan Mahmud having arranged the affairs of that territory 
in the best way, and having allotted Chanderi as a jdgtr to Malik 
Muzaffar Ibrahim, intended to return. But his scouts brought the 
news that Dungar Sen had come from the fort of ^ Gwaliar; and had 
besieged the ® city of Narwar. In spite of the fact, that his army 

^ The period is eight months in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
and in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 204). It is seven months in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat, and in the Cambridge History of India. 

2 The word is jliajjf in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is 

in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of the ^Tabaqat. The dictionary 
meaning of is act of rising, getting up; another wordJ^-^^ means watching 

for, finding an opportunity. I think is more appropriate than or 

and this is adopted by M, Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

3 One MS. has instead of . This appears to be a mistake. 

^ There are some variations in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
have ; the other hfiis ; and further on one MS. and 

the lith. ed. have I; , while the other has 

^ j have accepted , 

As to the other difference there is apparently not much to choose. I have 
adopted the readings of the first MS. and the lith. ed. In the text-edition 

M. Hidayat ^osain has J instead of J . Firishtah gives the 

conditions on which quarter was granted. 

» Gwaiiar is spelt^l/ in both MSS., and in the lith. ed.j but on previous 
occasions it was spelt asjU!/ , and is so spelt here also in Firishtah. 

• The name isy ^ the new city, in one MS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
It is )jjj ^ the city of Narwar in the other MS., and ;y ^ the city of Nur or 
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was, owing to its being the rainy season and the long period of the 
siege, lin much distress, Mahmud Shah advanced towards Gwaliar 
by successive rapid marches. When leaving his own territory, he 
arrived near Gwaliar, he commenced to plunder and ravage the 
country. A body of Rajputs came out of the fort, and engaged in a 
battle; but as they had not the strength to withstand the assaults of 
Mahmud Shah’s army they fled, and entered into the 2 aperture of 
the fort. Dungar. Sen on hearing this news decided on a retreat and 
raised the siege, and fled to Gwaliar. As Mahmud’s object was to 
release Narwar from the siege, he did not occupy himself with besieging 
Gwaliar and returned to Shadiabad. 

In the year 843 4.H., (1439 a.d.), he commenced the erection of 
the tomb of Sultan Hushang, and the completion of the Jama' Masjid 
of Hushang Shah, which is situated near the ^ Ram Sarai gate, and 


Naur in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, though later on, it in it also. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 205) has Nurwur. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 364, has “a town named Shahr-i-Nau, not now traceable”. The evidence 
in support of the reading Shahr-i-Nau appears to bo good, but I think 
or the city of Narwar is the correct reading. Narwar is situated on the river 
Sind opposite to Jhansi, and would bo on the way from Gwaliar. The 
Cambridge History of India (p. 354) calls Dungar Sen “Dongar Singh the 
Ton war of Gwalior.” The name is Dungar S§n in the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed. of the s-lso in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs has 

Dongar Sing. After Timur’s invasion, Gwalior according to the Cambridge 
History of India, page 241, was held by the Tonwar Rajputs, but the name of 
Tonwar does not appear in the list of the Rajpoot royal races given on page 63 
of Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, the nearest approach to that name being the 
Tuars, which appears in the lists by the JKheechie Bard, and by the author 
(Col. Tod). It is true that the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. XII, page 441, 
agrees with the Cambridge History of India in saying that “After Timur’s 
invasion Gwalior was seized by the Tonwar Rajputs. ” But Tonwar is spelt there 
as it indeed is on page 241 of the Cambridge History with the short a and not with 
the long a as on page 364, M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

1 The MSS. have y > and the lith. ed. has y ^ . Firishtah lith. 
ed. has • This appears to be the correct reading and I have accepted it. 

® The MSS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah all have 

8 The name of the gate is variously given. One MS. has r 

Ram Sarai gate. Another has what looks like ^ Harasuigate^ 
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had two hundred and thirty cupolas, and three hundred and eighty 
1 pillars (minarets ?); and these were completed in a short time. 

In the year 2 845 a.h., petitions from the amirs of Mewat, and 
the great and holy men of the metropolitan city of Dehli came in, 
rapid succession, to the eflPect, that Sultan Muhammad (sou of Mubarak 
Shah) was unable properly to discharge the high and onerous duties 
of sovereignty; and consequently the hands of the oppressors and of 
turbulent men had come out of the sleeve of tyranny and oppression; 
and there was nothing left of peace and quietness, except in name 
and a story. As the tailor of faith and providence had sewn the 
robe of sovereignty on the elegant stature of that asylum of 
sovereignty, the generality of the residents of this country wish, that 
they should place the collar of allegiance to him on their neck of submis¬ 
sion and subjection with willingness and alacrity. In the latter part of 
the year, Sultan Mahmud advanced towards Dehli with a well-equipped 
army. In the neighbourhood of the town of Hindaun, Yusuf Khan 
Hindauni waited on him. When he encamped in the village of ^ Panna, 
Sultan Ahmad took up a position with Tughlaqabad at his rear. The 


while the lith. ed. has • Firishtah lith. od. has > 

and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 205) has the Rampoora gate. 

1 The MSS., and the lith. ed. have , which according to the dictionary 

means a cylinder. The lith. ed. has a pillar. The mosque according to 

Firishtah lith. ed. has two hundred and eight istwdnas ; and according to 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 205), “two hundred and thirty minarets and two hundred 
and sixty arches.” 

2 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have 845 a.h., but Firishtah lith. ed. 
has 844 A.H., and Col. Briggs has 844 a.h., 1440 a.d. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 354, also has 1440 a.d. For an account of these transactions, 
as given in the history of Sultan Muhammad Shah of Dehli, see page 271 of 
vol. I, Persian text, and pages 327, 328 of vol. I, English translation of this work. 
The Dehli Sultan is here called Sultan Mahmud Mubarak Shah in one MS., and 
in the lith. ed., and Sult;an Muhammad Mubarak Shah in the other MSS., and 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, though in the Dehli section he was called Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. He was the adopted son of Mubarak Shah and the correct 
reading here should be Muhammad Shah, son of Mubarak Shah, The Cambridge 
History of India, page 354, calls him “Sayyid, Muhammad Shah.” 

^ One MS. has ^ Panna, while the other has what looks like ^ Tabta, 
while the lith. ed. has Patna. 
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next day Sultan Mahmud divided his army into three detachments. 
He placed two of them under the commands of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, 
and of 1 Ghaznin Kian who had the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and sent 
them against Sultan Muhammad’s army; and kept the third force of 
selected soldiers with himself. ^ Sultan Muhammad sent out Malik 
Bahlul Ludi and Saiyid Khan and Darya Khan and Qutb Khan 
,and other commanders, and engaged them in battle. Up to nightfall, 
brave men experienced in warfare stepped out from both sides and 
gave proofs of their courage and bravery. In the end both parties 
sounded the drum of retreat and took up their positions in their original 
stations. 

3 It so happened that on that very night Sultan Mahmud saw 
in a dream, that some audacious low men had risen in revolt in the 
fort of Mandfi, and had brought the royal umbrella from the tomb of 
Sultan Hushang, and raised it over the head of a man of obscure 
descent. In the morning there were signs of anxiety and ^ distress 
in him. At this time Sultan Muhammad sent emissaries, and struck 
at the door of peace. Sultan Mahmud immediately agreed to a 
pacific settlement, and started on the journey back to Malwa. On the 
way, news came to him, that as it had happened, on that very night 
a mob of the common people had raised the dust of disorder and 
disturbance in Mandu, but it had been quelled by the exertions and 


1 He i8 called Qadm Khan in one MS. and (^aznin I^an in the other 
and Nasrat Khan in the lith. ed. Qadin l^an seems to be the correct reading, 
see note 4, page 327, vol. I, English translation of this work, and 1 have adopted it. 

* One MS. has by mistake Sultan Mahmud. 

3 Firishtah agrees mainly as to the three versions of the reason of Sultan 
Mahmud’s return to Malwa, though the lith. ed. says that he saw the revolt in 
the fort of Mandu in an , happening and not in a dream. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 206) says that he saw it in a dream. But the Cambridge History 
of India, page 364, says that Mahmud readily accepted Muhammad Shah’s 
proposed terms of peace, as he “hfiKi learnt that during his absence the mob had 
risen in Mandu, removed the gilded umbrella from the tomb of Hushang, and 
raised it over the head of a pretender.” It has thus converted what Sultan 
Mahmud saw in a dream into a series of actual events. 

4 The MSS. have J fl-nd j after while the lith. ed. has no 

similar words. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has > and I have 

adopted it. M. Hidayat j^osain has in the text-edition. 
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management of A‘zam Humayun. It has, however, come under my 
notice that it appears in some history that news was conveyed to 
Sultan Mahmud, that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati was about to invade 
Malwa; and for this reason Sultan Mahmud came back. This version 
appears to be the most correct. 

In short, Sultan Mahmud arrived in Shadiabad on the 11st of 
Muharram 846 a.h.; and made the deserving men there partake of 
his gifts and benefactions. In the same year he laid out a garden 
in the land appertaining to the town of NaTcha; and built a dome 
and a few great palaces in it; and remained for some time in Shadiabad. 

2 After a short time he repaired the casualties and the damages 
sustained by his army; and marched out towards Chitor with the 
determination of chastising the Rajputs. ^ ^t this time, ^ news 
was brought to the Sultan of the arrogance of Na^ir, ^ son of 
‘Abd-ul-qadir, the governor of Kalpi, who had assumed the title of 
Nagir Shah, and had declared his independence; and letters had come 
from both the great men and the ordinary inhabitants of the country, 
that he had placed his foot outside the straight and strong path of 
the law of the Prophet, and was struggling on the path of heresy 
and oppression; and (they) were crying for justice from his oppression 
and tyranny. Sulfan Mahmud placed the destruction of Na 9 ir Shah 
in the forefront of his energies ; and ® advanced towards Kalpi. 


1 The name of the month is left out in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, but is given as Muharram in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat, Of course 
the first day of Muharram is also the first day of the year. The year is 846 a.h., 
in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but is 845 a.h., in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and 
845 A.H., 1441 A.D., in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 207). 

* One MS. has ^ ^ instead 

of what I have in the text, which is the reading of the other MSS. and the 
lith. ed. 

8 The sentence is long and rather clumsily worded. 

4 Tlie word^j^ is omitted in one MS., and in the lith. ed. 

8 The word after is omitted in the MSS. and the text-edition. It 
is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and as it is required to make sense I have inserted it. 

8 One MS. has instead of * which occurs in the other and 

in the lith. ed. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, by mistake A^jLo. 
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Na^iir i (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qadir, having received information of the 
advance of Sulfan Mahmud, sent 2 ‘Ali Shan, his uncle, with many 
beautiful things and presents and various kinds of tributes, and sub¬ 
mitted a representation to the effect, that “Whatever they have 
said in respect of me, is entirely false and a fabrication; and in order 
to decide this matter, if you will send truthful men and will find out 
the truth, you can mete out any punishment that I may deserve if 
even a small part of it be proved to be true.” Sultan Mahmud ^ did 
not grant an audience to the emissary for some days; and advanced 
stage after stage. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Sarangpur, 
he, at the suggestion of A‘zam Humayun and other chief men of the 
state, drew the pen of forgiveness across the ^ page of Nadir’s 
offences, granted permission to his emissary to make his kurnishy 
accepted his tribute, and sending him letters containing counsel 
and precepts gave permission to ‘Ali Oan to go back; and turned 
towards the country of Chitor. 

When he crossed the ^ river of Bhim, he sent detachments every 
day in different directions in the country of Chitor and devastated 
it and plundered and took the people prisoners, and pulling down 
idol temples, laid the foundations of mosques. He halted for three 
or four days at each stage. When he encamed at K5nbhalmir, which 
is one of the greatest forts of that country, and is famous for its 
strength in the whole country of ® Hindustan, there the vakil of Ray 
Konbha, who was named Deba, fortified himself, and sent out troops 

1 Here also the man is named and the word or is 

omitted in the MSS., the lith. ed., and the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has instead Firishtah calls him Nasir 

IQian’s or tutor and not his uncle. 

^ One MS. has instead of . 

* The word is only in one MS. before , but I have inserted 

it, as it is required to make the metaphor complete. 

^ Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah call it the 
, 1 ^ v'. There was a mentioned before, see page 481; but it cannot 

be identical with ^ . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 208) calls it the Bunas river. 

® Both MSS. have , but the lith. ed, and the lith. ed. of Firishtah 

have . This is better, and I have adopted it. It would appear that 

according to the Tabaqftt and Firishtah it was the fort of Konbhalmir itself 
that D£ba Rfty fortified himself in; but according to Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 208) 
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to carry on skirmishes. It so happened, that they had built a grand 
temple opposite to the fort, and had drawn a line of fortifications 
round it, and had stored provisions and war materials in it. Sulfan 
Mahmud directed his energies to the capture of the fortifications round 
the temple, and seized them in the course of a week. A large number 
of Rajputs became food for the sword, and others were plundered 
and taken prisoners. Sulfan Mahmud ordered that the buildings 
appertaining to the temple should be filled with firewood and set on 
fire, and he poured ^ water and vineger over the walls; and in the 
winking of an eye, those grand edifices, which had taken so many 
years to erect, were rent asunder and crumbled down. The idols 
were also broken up, and given to the butchers (Col. Briggs adds 
‘‘of the camp”), so that they might use them as weights for their scales 
for the sale of meat. The largest idol which had been fashioned in 
the shape of a 2 sheep, was converted into lime, and given with the 


it was, “one of the forts in the Koombulmere district.” And he calls its de¬ 
fendant Deny Ray. The Cambridge History of India, page 355, is delightfully 
vague here, and says “he captured a fort and destroyed a temple, and advanced 
to Chitor.” It is curious that there is no mention of those incidents in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, On the other hand Tod (vol. I, p. 222) says that in S. 1496 a.d. (1440 
A.D.), the kings of Malwa and Guzerat “at the head of powerful armies, invaded 
Mewar. Koombho met them on the plains of Malwa bordering on his own state, 
and at the head of one hundred thousand horse and foot and fourteen hundred 
elephants, gave them an entire defeat, carrying captive to Cheetore Mahmood 
the Khilji sovereign of Malwa.” We have no mention of this victory in either 
the Tabaqat or in Firishtah, but according to Col. Tod, Abul Fuzil mentions 
it, and dilates on Koombho’s greatness of soul in setting his enemy at liberty, 
not only without ransom but with gifts. Col. Tod, also says that Mahmood 
was confined for six months in Chetoore, that Rana Sanga’s son gave Baber the 
crown of the Malwa king, one of the trophies of the conquest, and finally that 
there is a more durable record of the victory in the inscription on the triumphal 
pillar of Chetoore, of which Koombho laid the foundation eleven years after the 
event, and which was completed in ten years. 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have > while the other MS. has j 

but Firishtah lith. ed. has • He, however, agrees with the Tabaqat 

in saying that water was poured over the wall, but Col. Briggs says that cold 
water was thrown on the stone images. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 209, footnote) says probably the figure was 
one of a bull, for, as he says, there is no other instance of the image of a sheep 
or a ram being treated as an object of worship by the Hindus. 

4 
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'pan leaf to the Rajputs, so that they should have to eat of the object 
of their worship. 

After he had done all this, he turned the bridle of his determination 
towards Chit5r; and after his arrival in that quarter, he seized, after 
some fighting, a fort, which was situated at the foot of the Chitor 
hill; and slew a number of Rajputs there. He was, after this, engaged 
in preparations for the siege of Chit5r, when the scouts brought the 
news, that Konbha himself was not in the fort, but had on that day 
come out of it, and had gone away in the direction of the foot hills, 
which were situated in that neighbourhood. The Sultan started in 
pursuit of him; and sent several detachments separately in different 
directions after him. It so happened, that one of these encountered 
Konbha, and a great battle took place, in which Konbha was defeated; 
and entered the fort of Chitor. Sultan Mahiniid detached one army 
to besiege the fort; and himself took up a position in the centre of the 
country, and sent detachments every day for ravaging, and laying 
the country waste. 

He then summoned A‘zam Humayun Khan Jahan, so that he 
might take possession of ^ the country belonging to the Rajputs, 
which was situated round about Shadiabad. When A'zam Humayun 
arrived at Mandis5r, he fell ill; and surrendered the deposit of life. 
Sultan Mahmud on receiving this news became extremely disconsolate 
and sorrowful. He wept much, and in his great grief and distress 
wounded his face. On arrival in the fort of Mandisor, he sent the 
body of his father to ShMiabad; and made Taj Khan, who was the 
pay-master of the army, its commander; and returned to his own 
camp. 

As the rainy season had now arrived, the Sultan resolved, that 
he should select an elevated position, and take up his quarters there; 
and after the end of the rains again go on with the siege of Chitor. 
On the night of the 25th of Dlbi-bijjah, 846 a.h. (April 24th, 1443 a.d.) 


1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. agree, but Firishtah aays 13 

a/ so that he might occupy the 
part of the country of Jaitor, which was situated aroimd Mandisor. The 
Cambridge History of India (p. 366) does not say that Sultan Mahmud asked 
his father to occupy the coimtry round Mandisor, but that the latter led an 
expedition against that place, and there fell ill and died. 
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Konbha made a night attack with ten thousand cavalry and six 
thousand infantry, but Sultan Mahmud had arranged for the pro¬ 
tection of his camp with such care and vigilance that he was unable 
to do anything; and a large number of ^ Rajputs were slain. The 
next night Sulfan Mahmud made a night attack on the army of Konbha, 
with an army in battle array. Konbha was wounded, and fled towards 
Chitor; and many Rajputs became food for the sword, and much booty 
fell into the hands of ^ the followers of Mahmud. The latter carried 
out the rites of offering thanks to God, and deferring the capture of 
the fort of Chitor to the next year returned to his capital of Shadiabad 
for protection and safety. 

Towards the end of Dhi-hijjah of the same year, he planned the 
erection of a college, and a minaret ^ seven stories high, in front of 
the Hushang Shahi Jama' Mosque. 

In the year ^ 849 a.h., an ambassador came from Sultan Mahmud 
son of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, the ruler of Jaunpur, with gifts and 
presents of rare excellence; and after placing them before the Sultan 
gave a verbal message to the following effect, “Nasir, ^ son of 
‘Abd-ul-qadir the governor of Kalpi, has turned his face from the 
strict path of the law of the Prophet, has adopted the ways of heresy 
and heterodoxy, has given up the practice of fasting and prayer, and 
has made over Musalman women to Hindu Ndyikds so that they might 
teach them the art of dancing. As the governors of Kalpi have from 
the time of Sultan Hushang, been nominees of the rulers of Malwa, 
it is right and proper, that I should in the first instance reveal all 


1 One MS. and the lith. od. have > but the other MS. has 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , but the other MS. has 

^LkJLa • 

3 The words are jAi/o . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 210) has translated 

it “a beautiful pillar seven stories high.” I have found that the dictionary 
gives face, aspect, a lofty building, tower, and palace among the meanings of 

, but none of these is quite appropriate. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
instead of in the text-edition. 

^ The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have 849 a.h., but Firishtah and 
Col. Briggs have 847 a.h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 210) has 1444 a.d. 

5 One MS. omits the word . 
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his circumstances to your right-thinking mind; but if you should 
not have the leisure to punish and chastise him, you may indicate 
the fact to me, so that I may chastise him in a way, that may be 
deterrent to others.” Sulfan Mahmud said in reply, “ The greater 
part of my army has gone to punish the rebels of ^ Mandisor, and as 
you have placed the defence of the faith in the forefront of your 
energies, ^ may your undertaking be of good omen; and it has my 
approval.” In the same mujlis he bestowed a robe of honour, and 
the usual money, which had become customary in that age and which 
had been paid to ambassadors, on the ambassador of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi, and granted him permission to return. 

When the ambassador arrived at Jaunpur, and reported (Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji’s) reply, Sultan Mahmud, on account of his great 
pleasure and joy, sent twenty elephants as a final present to the 
Sultan. He then advanced towards Kalpi with a well-equipped army, 
and 3 expelled Na^ir (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qadir from that country. 

And Na^ir (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qadir sent a petition to Mahmud 
Shah to the following purport, ‘‘I have been obedient and submissive 
to your well wishers from the time of Hushang Shah to this day. 
Now Sultan Mahmud Sharqi has, with violence and tyranny, seized 
this faqlr's territory. As you have always been my protector, now 
also knowing your high threshold to be the altar of my hopes, I have 
turned (my face) towards the country of Chanderi. ” Sultan Mahmud 
sent ‘Ali Khan with elegant things and presents to Sultan Mahmud 


1 The MSS. have , and , and the lith. ed. has^[jI-o which all 

appear to be incorrect. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has , and I have adopted 

it. M. Hidayat Hosain, however, has retained in the text-edition. 

2 There is some difficulty about the meaning of the passage, which is 

written in one MS. as ^ ^• In the other MS. the 

wordj is substituted for ^ , and the word for the last two words . 

In the lith. ed. the conjunction is j and the sentence ends with the words 

> and both and are omitted. 

8 The expression in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. as well as in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah is I cannot find out the exact meaning 

of the word . It would be noticed that it was used in two previous 
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Sharqi; and begged him that “As Nasir Shan, son of ‘Abd-ul-qadir, 
has, through your exertions and activities, repented of his evil acts, 
and has adopted the path of the law of the Prophet; and as he has 
from the time of the fortunate Sultan Hushang been under our pro¬ 
tection, it is hoped, that accepting and taking into consideration the 
purport of the text, Hhat one who has repented of his sin is as if he 
had not sinned at all’, he would draw the pen of forgiveness over 
his offences; and would deliver his country back to him.” After the 
arrival of 'Ali lOian, Sulfan Mahmud Sharqi did not give any distinct 
reply, and passed the time by saying “may be and perhaps.” 

Mahmud Shah Klialji owing to his sense of honour and manliness, 
considered the protection of Nasir (son of) 'Abd-ul-qadir incumbent 
on his spirits, and started on the ^ 2nd Shawwal 848, towards 
Chanderi; and in the neighbourhood of that place 2 Na^ir Kjian 
came and rendered him ^ homage; and ^(Sultan Mahmud then) 
immediately advanced towards Erij and Bhandir. When this news 
reached Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, he came out of the city, and encamped 
in the territory of Erij; and having seized Mubarak Kban, son of 
Junaid Khan, who was the hereditory ruler of that place, took him 
along with him. Starting from that place he encamped in the broken 
ground near the river Jamuna, to which there was only a narrow 


1 The corresponding a,d. date is given by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 212) as 
January 8th, 1445 a.d., while the Cambridge History of India, page 355, gives 
January 12th, 1445, as the date on which Sultan Mahmud Khalji commenced 
his march towards Chanderi. 

2 He is called Nasir Shah in this place in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; but more correctly Nasir fflian in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat* 
M. Hidayat Hosain has Na?ir Shah in the text-edition. 

3 The words olilU ^ occur in one MS. after but not in the 

other MS. or in the lith. ed. 

4 The words from vjuy !lj to occur in the MS., but are omitted 

from the lith. ed. There are slight differences in the MS. also; the initial^ is 
omitted in one and the name of the second place is differently spelt in the two 
MSS. In one it i8^*>->^->, which I suppose is Bhandir, though there is no dot 
below the first letter, while in the other it is written as > which is probably 
Bhadnir. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is , Thandir. Col. Briggs 

(vol, IV, p. 212) has Bhandere. The Cambridge History of India mentions Erij, 
but not Bhandir. 
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passage, and where a hostile army could not come up to him; and 
strengthened the position by the erection of works round it. Mahmud 
Shah leaving him alone there advanced towards Kalpi; and Mahmud 
Shah Sharqi becoming impatient also marched towards that place. 
At this time the warriors of the Klialji army attacked his base, and 
took an immense quantity of booty. Upon this he turned round 
with a body of his men, and engaged in a battle; and the fight and 
slaughter continued till the evening. After the lord of the stars 
(the sun) had set, the two armies returned to their original stations, 
and remained there. After two or three days, as the rainy season had 
already made its approach, Sultan Mahmud Klialji returned to 
Fathabad after plundering and ravaging some villages appertaining 
to Kalpi. He planned the erection there of a palace seven stories 
high. 

The ra'lyats and inhabitants of the town of Erij complained of 
the oppression and tyranny of Mubarak Khan, son of Junaid Khan. 
Sultan Mahmud IChalji sent Malik-ush-sharq Muzaffar Ibrahim, the 
governor of Chanderi, with a large army to Erij. When he arrived in 
the neighbourhood, news came that Sulfan Mahmud Sharqi had 
sent Malik Kalu to attack and destroy him, and had reached the village 
of ^ Ratah. Malik Muzaffar Ibrahim also turned to Ratah and after 
they had met Malik Kalu fled. The inhabitants of Ratah came and 
saw Muzaffar Ibrahim; 2 he seized them all, and sent them to Chanderi; 
and again advanced towards Erij. He learnt on the way that Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi had sent the major portion of his army to make a 
raid on the territory of 3 Barhar, the Ray whereof was a dependant 
of Mahmud Shah Klialji. Malik Muzaffar considered the guarding 
of his (master’s) dominions must have precedence over the conquest 
of Erij, and advanced in that direction; and the Sharqi army, hearing 


1 The name is written as and in the MS., and in the lith. 
ed., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 213) calls it 
Rohut. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the place, or the 
incidents connected with it. 

2 It is not at all clear why he did so. Firishtah does not mention the 
incident. 

2 The place is called Barhar in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 
Parbad in the other MS. It is not mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted Parharah in the text-edition. 
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the news, turned back, and went to the town of Ratah. As the war 
was being prolonged, and Musalmans belonging to both sides were 
being wounded and slain, i Shaikh Jaialdah, who was one of the 
great men of the age, and was famous for revelations and miraculous 
acts, wrote and sent, with the concurrence of Sulfan Mahmud Sharqi, 
a letter to Mahmud Shah Khalji, on the subject of a peace ; and by 
the exertions of His Holiness the Shaikh, the peace was effected in 
this way; that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi should at once make over the 
towns of Ratah and Mahobah to Nasir ILhan; and when four months 
should have elapsed after the return of Mahmud Shah Khalji, he 
should deliver to him the territory of Kalpi also. The period of four 
months was mentioned for this reason, that in that time, the truth 
about his religion and creed would be disclosed; and on this agreement 
Mahmud Shah Klialji returned to Shadiabad. 

In the 2 year 848 a.h., the Sultan planned the establishment of a 
3 hospital, and he created an endowment, by the gift of some villages, 
for paying the charges of medicines and all the other things required 
for the sick. He also appointed Maulana Fadl-ul-lah 1),aklm (physician), 
who had the title of Malik-ul-hukamd' for observing the condition of 
the ^ sick and the insane. 

On the ^ 20th of Rajb-ul-murajjab in the year 950 a.h., (Sultan 
Mahmud) advanced with the object of capturing the fort of Mandalgarh. 


1 The name is written as , and in the MS. and as in the 

lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs 

(vol, IV, page 213) calls him Sheikh Chand of Malwa. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. gives 849 a.h., as the year of the foundation of the 
hospital. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 214) gives 1445 a.d., as the corresponding year 
of the Christian era. 

3 This is one of the earliest mentions of the establishment of a hospital; 
and it certainly, as far as I know, is the earliest mention of a hospital for 
mental diseases. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 214) gives a description of the 
hospital, and mentions “apartments for maniacs”; but the Cambridge History 
of India, page 356, only incidentally mentions the building of the hospital. 

4 The MSS. are incorrect here. One has j other 

j . The lith. eds. of both the T^baqat and of Firishtah have the 
correct reading. 

5 0)1. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 214) gives September 11th, 1446 a.d,, as the 
corresponding date. The Cambridge History of India, page 366, says Mahmud 
Khalji invaded the Rana’s dominion in October, 1446 a.d. 
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When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Ranthambhor, 
he transferred the command of it from Bahar Khan to Malik 
Saif-ud-din; and marching by successive stages encamped on the 
bank of the river Benares. As Ray K5nbha did not possess the 
strength to meet him, he fortified himself in the fort of Mandalgarh; 
and on the 2nd and 3rd day, the Rajputs sallied out of the fort, and 
exerted themselves bravely. But in the end, they came in with 
weakness and humility; and agreed to pay tribute. Sultan Kialji, 
owing to the exigencies of the time, agreed to a peace, and returned 
(to his own dominions). 

In a short time, having newly equipped his army, he advanced 
with the object of capturing the fort of Biyana. When he arrived 
within two faraangs of that place, ^ Saiyid Muhammad Khan, 
the governor of the place, sent his son Auhad Khan to wait on him; 
and sent one hundred horses, and one lakh of tankas in cash as tribute. 
Mahmud Shah having honoured him with a special robe of honour, 
gave him permission to go back. He also sent a gold embroidered 
qahd (robe) and a head-dress decorated with gems, a gold belt and 
horses with saddles and bridles adorned with gold for Muhammad Slian 
himself. The latter put on the qabd^ and opened his mouth in praise 
of Mahmud Shah, and had the public prayer read and the coins struck 
2 in his name. The Sultan on hearing this news returned from the 
place where he was. On the way he captured the town of 3 Alhanpur 
which is situated near Ranthambhor. He next ^ sent eight thousand 

1 He is called Mahmud Khan in one MS. In the other he is called Mahmud 
Khan in one place and Muliammad Khan in the other. The lith. ed. and the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah call him Muhammad Khan. 

* It appears from Firishtah that he did so by removing the name of the 
Bddahdh of Dehll. The Cambridge History of India, page 366, says Muhammad 
Khan substituted the name of Mahmud Khalji for that of ‘Alam Shah of Dehll. 
As a matter of fact, the Sultan of Dehll at this time was Sult-an ‘Ala-ud-din, 
who was succeeded by Bahlul LudI, and no ‘Alam Shah reigned in Dehll at 
that time. 

8 The name of the town is variously given. The MSS. have Alhanpur, 

and the lith. ed. has Pahtur, while the lith. ed. of Firishtah has NSwar. 
Col. Briggs has the fort (not the town) of Anundpoor, and the Cambridge History 
of India, page 366, cuts the Gordian knot by calling it “a minor fortress.” 

* Under Tftj Khan, according to Firishtah, Col. Briggs and the Cambridge 
History of India. 
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horsemen and twenty-five elephants, with the object of capturing the 
fort of Chitor; and after taking one lakh and five and twenty thousand 
tankas from the Raja of Kotah in the way of tribute returned to 
Shadiabad. 

In^the year 864 a.h., 1450 a.d., i Gangdas, the Raja of the fort 
of Champanir sent him tribute, and submitted that, “Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Ahmad, is besieging the hill of Champanir; 
as this slave has always carried his prayers to Your Majesty, he now 
hopes for aid and support.” Sultan Mahmud turned his attention 
to give him help. On the way news came that 2 Sultan Qutb-ud-din, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Gujrati, had come towards Idar, with 
the object of demanding tribute from the Raja of that place. Sultan 
Mahmud considering him to be ^ weak, started towards ^ Barasinor. 
On hearing this news Sultan Muhammad, as his ^ baggage animals 
had become lame and disabled, burnt his tents and other equipages 

1 He is called Kankdas or Gangdas in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 215) calls him 
Gungadas. The Cambridge History of India which, on page 301, in the chapter 
about the history of Gujarat, had GangMas, calls him here, on page 356, Kanak 
Das. 

2 He is called Sultan Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Gujrati in one MS. and 
in the lith, ed., but the other MS. has Sultan Qu^b-ud-din son of Sultan 
Muhammad Gujrati. Firishtah lith. ed. has Sultan Muhammad Shah Gujrati. 
Sultan Muhammad Shah died soon after the invasion of Sultan Mahmud !^alji; 
and Sultan Qutb-ud-din succeeded him. This is probably the reason of the 
confusion in the names of the Sultan. 

3 There is some difference in the readings here. One MS. has what looks 

like The other has omitted in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah has ^ • It is rather far-fetched, but the reading may be 

j in the text, the having been omitted by some scribe. In the 
text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has AjLJfo which seems more 

appropriate. 

^ The name is , in one MS., and jb in the other and in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has what looks like ;bo. Neither Col. Briggs 

nor the Cambridge History of India mentions this place. M. Hidayat Hosain 
has in the text-edition. 

s The MSS. and the lith. ed. have . Firishtah in the corres¬ 
ponding passage ha»s • This appears to me to be correct, 

and I have adopted it. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 
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and retired towards Ahmadabad. When Sultan Mahmud received 
this information, he also turned back from the way, and encamped 
on the bank of the Mahindri. Gangdas came to him at this place, 
bringing with him thirteen lakhs of tankas in cash, and some horses 
in the way of tribute. Sultan Mahmud bestowed on him a gold 
embroidered robe {qahd) in the same majlis ; and gave him permission 
to go back; and himself returned to his capital of Shadiabad. On the 
way, he gave permission to Ray Bir, Raja of Idar, to go back, after 
bestowing on him, as a reward, five elephants and twenty-one horses 
and three lakhs of tankas in cash. He remained for a time at Shadiabad 
and occupied himself with the affairs of his dominions and army. 

In the year 855 a.h., (1451 a.d.), he advanced with more than 
one hundred thousand horses to conquer Gujrat and having passed 
1 Ghati Bawali, besieged the town of Sultanpur. Malik ‘Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab, who was the deputy of 2 Sultan Qutb-ud-din for some days 
sallied out of the fort and fought bravely. (But) when he ^ became 
hopeless of receiving any reinforcement he begged for quarter and 
joined Sultan Mahmud. The latter sent his family and ^ children 
to the fort of Mandu; and made him swear that he would never turn 
his face from his master. He then gave him the title of Mubariz 
Till an, and made him the commander of the army; and advanced 
towards Ahmadabad, On the way news came that ^ Sultan 
Muhammad had surrendered the deposit of his life; and his son 
Qutb-ud-din had taken his place. SuUan Mahmud, in spite of the 
fact that his object was the destruction of the mansion of Sultan 
Muhammad’s government, owing to his great humanity, assumed 

1 The name is written aa Tand iu the MSS., and as 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. hag • I have not been 

able to find the name elsewhere. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 

in the text-edition. 

2 But see below where it will be seen that Sulfan Muhammad wag yet 
alive. 

8 in. one MS., and in the lith ed.; but in the^other MS. 

^ JlidsI j JUiJ in one MS., and in the lith, ed.; and Jl^ 

in the other MS. 

6 One MS. inserts ^ after , while the other quite 

erroneously substitutes for ^IkLi . 
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mourning; and in accordance with a custom of the time distributed 
pan and Sharbat (betel and sweet drinks) to the amira and learned men 
in his army. He also wrote a letter to Sultan Qutb-ud-din, offering 
him condolences on his father’s death, and congratulations on his 
accession. At the same time, however, he laid waste the town of 
Bar5da, and left no stone unturned in the matter of plundering and 
seizing the inhabitants. He made prisoners of some thousands of 
Musalmans and Kafirs; and after halting for some days in that town, 
advanced towards AhmadabM. 

At this time, Malik ‘Ala-ud-din Suhrab, who had been waiting, 
for a time and opportunity, fled and went to Sultan Qutb-ud-din. 
1 It would appear, that when he took the oath, and engaged that he 
would not be false to the salt of his master, he had his old (original) 
master in his mind; and owing to his great regard for his salt had 
abandoned his family and children. Sultan Mahmud marched by 
successive stages, and encamped at ^ Kaparbanj, which was situated 
at a distance of 25 kardhs from Ahmadabad. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
halted at the village of lilianpur, which was three kardhs from 
Kaparbanj. For some days the two Bddshdhs confronted each other; 
and on the night of ^ the last day of Safar in the afore-mentioned 
year, Sultan Mahmud mounted his horse with the determination of 
making a night attack, and came out of his camp. But he missed the 
way, and remained all night seated on his horse in an open plain. 
Early in the morning he placed the army of Sarangpur on his right 
wing, and entrusted the command of it to his eldest sonGhiyath-ud-din; 
and nominated the amirs of Chanderi to the left wing and arrayed it 
under the command of ^ Qadam Khan, who was his younger son. 


1 There are differences in the readings here. The MSvS. have, with slight 
variations, the reading I have adopted; the lith. ed. has a very imperfect reading. 

2 Sarkaj in the text-edition. 

3 The date is^;^ in the MSS. and in the lith. eds., both of the Tabaqat 

and Firishtah. as applied to a month means towards the close of, and 


in respect of a particular day means the last day. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 217) 
gives the 1st of Suffur, 856, as the date of the proposed night attack and gives the 
10th of February, 1453, as the corresponding date of the Christian era. Both 
the date and the year of the Hijri era and consequently the date and the year of 
the Christian era are incorrect. 

^ ^'ke text-edition. 
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He placed himself in the centre of the army and commenced the 
battle. Sultan Qutb-ud-din also placing the army of Gujrat in battle 
array advanced to the (battle-) field. The vanguard of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-(Un’s army fled before the vanguard of Sultan Mahmud’s 
army, and joined Sultan Qutb-ud-din. Muzaffar H?an, who was 
one of the great amirs of Chanderi, separated himself from the left 
wing of Sultan Mahmud’s army, and attacked the right wing of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din’s army; and its soldiers being unable to withstand the 
attack turned their faces in flight. MuzaflPar Oan pursued them as 
far as Sultan Qutb-ud-din’s camp; and his men stretching their hands 
to plunder and ravage entered the treasury in the camp, and loading 
all their elephants with treasure sent them at once to their own camp. 
When the elephants returned, and they wanted to lead and send them 
a second time, they heard that a detachment of Sultan Qutb-ud-din’s 
army finding Shahzada i Qadam Khan’s troops to be weak and in 
distress had attacked them, and as they were unable to withstand 
them, they carried away their lives 2 on one foot {i.e., with m\ich 
difficulty). Muzaffar Khan withdrawing his hand from plunder went 
into a corner. Sultan Mahmud was amazed at seeing his army dis¬ 
persed and his left wing routed, and stood with two hundred horsemen 
on the field of bravery, and acting as an expert archer, as long as he 
had any arrows left in his quiver, gave proof of his great courage. 
At this time Sultan Qutb-ud-din came out of the corner, in which he 
was concealed, with a detachment in battle array and confronted 
Sultan Mahmud. The latter having exerted himself to the utmost 
retired to his camp, with (only) thirteen men. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
considered this victory a great gift of God, and did not engage in 
pursuit. Eighty-one elephants and Itn immense quantity of booty 
fell into his hands. 

Sultan Mahmud remained on horseback in his place till nightfall. 
When five or six thousand horsemen had collected round him, he 
started for Mandu at midnight. On the way, his army was badly 
harassed by kdlls and bhlls. Sultan Mahmud did not, from the time 
of the rising of the sun of his greatness and up to the end of the period 

in the text-edition. 

2 The MSS. have and b , and the lith. ed. has . 

I cannot find the meaning of ; b kSj of course means one foot. 
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of his reign, suffer any defeat, except this. When he arrived at Mandu, 
and the damages sustained by his army had been repaired, ^ he 
appointed Sultan Gliiyath-ud-din, who was his true-born son to raid 
the town of Surat, which had been founded on the bank of the Tapti, 
and was one of the famous ports of Gujrat. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din 
returned after having ravaged a number of places pertaining to Surat. 
It so happened that (at this time) 2 information of the deceit and 
treachery and hostilities of Nizam-ul-mulk, the mzir, and his sons, 
reached Sultan Mahmud; and by his order they were punished. 

In the year 857 a.h., 1453 a.d., Sultan Mahmud confirmed his 
determination to conquer the country of Marwar ; but as he was not 
assured in his mind from the side of Sultan Qutb-ud-din, he thought 
it advisable that he should, in the first instance, conclude a treaty 
with the latter; and after that undertake the conquest of Kdnbha’s 
dominions. He kept this hidden in his mind, and gave orders for the 
equipment of his army; and went from Shadiabad to the town of 
Dhar. He sent Taj Khan from that place with a well-equipped army 
to the border of Gujrat, so that he might introduce the matter of the 
treaty. Taj Klian wrote letters to the vazlrs of Sultan Qutb-ud-din; 
and sending them by the hands of eloquent emissaries, conveyed the 
message, that disputes and hostility between the two sides were a 
cause of injury to the people; and peace and amity the cause of safety 
and prosperity. After much discussion Sulfan Qutb-ud-din expressed 
his consent to a treaty of peace, and great and pious men from both 
sides having intervened, strengthened the treaty by engagements and 
oaths. It was settled, that the Qutbi army should plunder and ravage 
such parts of K5nbha’s dominions as were contiguous to Gujrat, 
and Mahmud Shah should take possession of the country of Mewar 
and Ajmir and all the neighbouring countries; and whenever 
necessary either of the parties should not refuse to aid and help the 
other. 


1 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 218) says that 
“Gheias-ood-deen, with the right wing of the army, fled to Surat, where he 
plundered the country ” etc. 

2 The word appears to be required after , but does not 

appear either in the MSS., or in the lith. ed. It is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
and I have inserted it in the text. 
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In the year 858 A.H., 1454 a.d., Sultan Mahmud advanced to 
punish the rebellious Rajputs, who had raised the standard of recusancy 
and revolt in the territories of ^ Harauti; and made many Rajputs 
in the town of ^ Maholi food for the sword; and having seized their 
children and families sent them to Mandu. From that place he 
advanced towards Biyana; and when he arrived near it, and as Daud 
I£han, the governor of Biyana sent much tribute, and came in the way 
of loyalty and sincerity, he left the territory in his possession. He 
also, by his excellent exertions, changed a ^ dispute, which had existed 
between Yusuf I£lian Hindauni and the governor of Biyana, into friend¬ 
ship and attachment. At the time of his return, he left the 
government of the forts of Rantambhor and Harauti in the charge 
of Qadam Khan who had the title of ^ Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and spread 
the shadow of peace and hope on the residents of Shadiabad. 

In the course of the same year, Sikandar lihan and Jalal Khan 
Bukhari, who were among the great amirs of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
Bahmani Dakini, sent petitions and incited Sultan Mahmud to seize 
the fort of Mahur, which was one of the great forts of Berar. The 
Sultan advanced towards Mahur ^ by ^^y of Hushangabad. 
Sikandar Khan came and waited on him in the neighbourhood of 

1 The name is written as in the MSS. and in the litii. ed. In the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah it is written 8is • Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 219) has 

Kerowly. The Cambridge History of India, page 356, does not give the name 
of the country, but calls the people the “Hara Rajputs”. 

2 The town is called and in the MS., and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Mahdti. Neither Col. Briggs nor the 

Cambridge History of India mentions the name. 

3 The word which I have translated as “dispute” is written in the MS. 

as ) and (^3^ * l’^^ lith. ed. it is > and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah 
it is None of these words have any meaning in the dictionary which 

is quite appropriate. I believe “dispute”, “railing at”, than the “dandying 
words”, which is the moaning of as the nearest. M. Hidayat Hosain 

has retained (^1^ in the text-edition. 

4 Both MSS. have Sultan GhiyaBi-ud-din. This is incorrect. Sult&n 

Ohiyatb-ud-dln was the title of the elder son. Qadam Ilian’s title was 
‘Ala-ud-dIn. Firishtah lith. ed. has Fidal IQian instead of Qadam 

]^an; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 219) has Fidwy Khan. 

The MSS. have instead of . 
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Mabmudabad. When he laid siege to Mahur, Sultan 'Ala-ud-din 
came with an army, as numerous as the stars and as splendid as the 
sky, to aid the besieged garrison. Sultan Mahmud finding that he 
had not the strength to meet him turned back. The pen, perfumed 
with musk, has narrated these incidents clearly and in detail, in 
the section about the Bahmani SuMns. 

At the time of his return news came from the ^ enemies, that 
Mubarak Khan, the ruler of Asir, had invaded the country of Baklana 
which is situated between Gujrat and the Deccan, and owed fealty 
and allegiance to Mahmud Shah. The latter, considering it inchmbent 
on his spirit to protect and favour the ruler of the country, turned the 
reins of his determination in the direction of Baklana; and sent Iqbal 
l£lian and Yusuf Khan in advance of himself. Mubarak Khan came 
with a large army to oppose, but fled after a massacre. Sulfan Mahmud 
returned to Shadiabad, after raiding some villages and towns in the 
territory of Asir. 

In the year 858 A.H., news was brought to Sulfan Mahmud, 
that the son of Ray Babu, the Raja of Baklana, wanted to come to 
him; but Mubarak Khan, the ruler of Asir had invaded his country, 
and was laying it waste, and was preventing him from coming. Sultan 
Mahmud sent Sulfan Ghiyath-ud-din on wings of speed to put him 
(Mubarak Khan) down. When the news reached the latter, he turned 
back and went to his own country. A son of Babu came with much 
tribute, and received favours; and having obtained permission to 
return, went back proud and happy to his own country; and Sultan 
Ghiyalh-ud-din went towards Rantambh5r. 

About this time, the Sultan advanced towards Chit5r. Konbha 
met him in the way of afltability and gentleness, and sent a quantity of 
2 coined gold and silver as tribute. As the coins bore Kdnbha’s 


1 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; and in the 

other MS. The only meaning of that can at all apply is enemies, 

but even that is not appropriate, cannot be found in the dictionary. 

Firishtah leaves out the words ^ in the corresponding passage; and 

gives the full name of Mubarak ^lan as Miran Mubarak Shah Faruqi. 

2 One MS. has j . The other has j )) 

« both these readings are partly incorrect. The reading in 
the lith. ed. appears to be correct and I have retained it. 
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stamp, they became the cause of an increase of Mahmud’s wrath; 
and 1 he returned them; and his men stretched their hands in the 
way of plunder and rapine; and did not leave a vestige of cultivation 
and population. He also appointed Man^ur-ul-mulk to lay waste the 
country of Mandisor. And with the object of leaving thanaddrs 
there, he wanted to found a town of the name of Khaljpur in the 
centre of the country. On hearing this, Konbha came in a state of 
distress and humility and sent a message to the Sultan, that he was 
prepared to send any amount of tribute that the latter might demand, 
and after that would never transgress the path of devotion and loyalty 
on the condition that the Sultan would abandon the project of building 
Kbaljpur. As the rains were approaching, Sultan Mahmud took as 
much tribute as pleased his heart, and turned towards Shadiabad. 
After remaining there for a time, he again advanced in the year 859 a.h., 
1454 A.D., with the object of conquering the country of Mandisor. 
On arriving in that neighbourhood, he sent detachments in different 
directions, and himself took up a position in the centre of the country. 
Every day news of a fresh victory came to him, and he performed the 
rites of offering thanks to God. 

It so happened that one day a petition came from a detachment, 
which had been sent in the direction of Harauti, to the purport that, 
the beginning of the rising of the sun of Islam in the country of 
Hindustan was from the horizon of Ajmir, and His Holiness the most 
learned of the sects 2 Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-dm Hasan Sanjari was at 
rest in that place; and now as it had come into the possession of the 
Kafirsj there was no vestige left there of Islam or Musalmans. As the 
purport of this petition was received, Sultan Mahmud turned in the 
direction of Ajmir that very day ; and after successive marches, 


1 Co\. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 221) says in a note that Chittoor was never subju¬ 
gated by the kings of either Guzerat or Malwa; and therefore Sooltan Mahmood 
did not return the tribute, because the coins bore Koombho’s stamp, but because 
he did not consider it to be large enough. It appears to me that Sultftn 
Mahmud did not admit the independence of Rana K6nbha, who was paying 
tribute off and on; and, therefore, resented the fact that the tribute sent contained 
coins which bore the Rana’s stamp; and he was probably also dissatisfied with 
the amount of the tribute. 

» The Cambridge History of India, page 357, calls him Shaikh Mu‘In.ud-din 
Chishtl. 
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encamped opposite the tomb, which was the receptacle of light, and 
asked for help from the spirit of the IQiwajah, may his tomb be 
sanctified! (He then) ordered the haf^shl (pay-master) of the army, 
that he should, in concert with the amirs, reconnoitre round the fort and 
distribute the batteries. At this time ^ Gajadhar, who was the 
commander of the garrison, sallied out with a body of renowned Rajputs 
to give battle. He was, however, unable to withstand the assaults of 
Mahmud’s troops, and retired again into the fort. After that bloody 
skirmishes were carried on for four days. On the 6th day, Gajadhar 
again came out with all his troops, and was slain in the full swing of 
the fight. A body of Mahmud Shah’s soldiers, being mixed with 
those who were fleeing, got inside the gates; and the conquest of the 
fort fell to the lot of the Musalmans. In every lane there lay heaps 
of Rajputs that had been slain. Sultan Mahmud, having carried out 
the rites of offering his thanks to God, attained to the honour of 
circumambulating the grave of the great saint; and made plans for 
the erection of a grand mosque. He conferred the title of Saif Khan 
on Khwajah Na‘mat-uMah, and entrusted the rule of the fort to his 
charge. He made the attendants of that holy place happy by bestow¬ 
ing rewards and stipends on them; and then returning towards the 
fort of Mandalgarh, encamped after successive marches on the bank 
of the river Banas. He nominated amirs to different points round 
the fort. Konbha also sent out his army from the fort dividing it 
into three detachments. The division, which confronted Taj Khan, 
and that which was opposed to ‘All Klian, fought with arrows and 
lances and there was 2 a great battle; and a large number of Mahmud 


1 The name is written as , Kajadhar, in the MSS. as well as in the 

lith. ed.; and as Gajadhar in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. This latter is of course 
correct. GajMhar is a corruption of Sanskrit Gadadhar, t.e., one who bears the 
mace. Col. Briggs has got Gungadhur Ray, which may be derived from 
Gangadhara—a name of Siva—meaning one who carries the goddess or river 
Ganga. The Cambridge History of India, page 367, has Gajanhar, which 
has no meaning at all. M. Hidayat Hosain has retained in the text- 

edition. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 223, footnote) suggests that this was the 
battle which was commemorated as a great victory obtained by Rana Koombho 
over Sooltan Mahmood on the superb column which the former erected; 
but there is very little similarity between this battle and the victory claimed 

6 
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Shah^s troops were slain, while an innumerable host of Rajputs became 
food for the sword. When the sovereign of the stars turned his face 
from the arch of ^ the fourth heaven towards his private chamber 
(t.e., the sunset), the two parties took up their quarters in their 
respective stations. In the morning, the amirs and vazlrs collected 
in the royal pavilion, and submitted that as during that year the 
troops had been fighting repeated campaigns and the rainy season 
was near, it would be fitting and proper, if he would rest and repose 
for a few days in the capital city of Shadiabad, in order to repair the 
damage and injury to the army; and make after the rains, with a 
fully equipped army, a king-like attempt to capture the fort. Sultan 
Mahmud returned and rested for some days. 

On the 26th Muharram 861 a.h., 23rd December, 1456, the Sultan 
marched with a great army to capture the fort of Mandalgarh. In 
the neighbourhood of Mewar, the armies of Nagor and Ajmir and 
Harauti came and joined him. From that place they marched 
together to besiege Mandalgarh. On the way, wherever they saw a 


by the Rajputs. According to the Rajput Annals, the victory took place 
in 1440 A.D., while the date of this battle was 1465 or 1466, 15 or 16 years 
later; while to take one of the incidents, Sultan Mahmud was said to have been 
taken prisoner, and kept in confinement for six months, and then released; 
see note 6, pages 512, 613. There is no mention of this in the Musalman 
histories; and it is scarcely possible that such a thing should have occurred 
without being noted. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 357, does not mention this battle 
at all, and the account given by it is entirely different. According to it, “the 
siege was opened and the approaches carried up to the walls. On October 
19th, 1467, the place was carried by assault, with great slaughter., etc., etc.” 
There is no mention of Rana Konbha and of his army; and instead of the retreat 
mentioned by Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah, we have Sultan Mahmud advancing 
towards Chitor, and sending columns in different directions to harass the 
R&jputs and to reduce them to subjection. Later on, however, on page 361, 
when giving a summary of the qualities and achievements of Sultan Mahmud 
it says “The more famous column of victory at Cliitor is said to commemorate 
victories over Mahmud of Gujarat and Mahmud of Malwa. If this is so it, ‘like 
some tall bully lifts its head and lies’.” 

1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 
of the fourth heaven or sky, and I have accordingly adopted it; but the reading 
in the lith. ed. of the fabaqat » which has the same meaning, soimds 

very well, and I had a mind to retain it. 
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temple, they razed it to the ground. On their arrival at their destina¬ 
tion, he gave orders to cut down all the trees from the roots and having 
pulled down all structures, left no trace of cultivation or population. 
Then they commenced the siege, and carrying the batteries beyond 
the ditches, took them close to the wall of the fort. In a short time, 
the citadel was captured by the help of Divine Providence. A large 
number of men were taken prisoners, or ^ were slain. The Rajputs 
took shelter in a second fort, which was situated on the top of a hill, 
and felt proud of its strength and protection. But as the water of 
the reservoirs above the fort had failed owing to the concussion of the 
cannon, and the water, which had been stored in the first fort had 
fallen into the hands of Mahmud Shah’s troops ; owing to the want of 
water cries of weeping and anguish rose from all sides, and the 
garrison crying thirsty ”, “ thirsty ”, begged for quarter; and agreed 
to pay a sum of ten lakhs of tankas as tribute ; and coming out 2 with 
an assurance of safety, surrendered the fort. This great victory 
appeared on the stage of events, on the ^ 1st Dbi-hijjah in the year 871 
A.H. Sulfan Mahmud performed the rites of offering praise and 
thanks to God in a spirit of great humility and submission; and entering 
the fort on the following day, demolished the idol temple, and used 
the materials for the construction of a Jdma^ Mosque. He appointed 
a Qddi (judge), a Mufti (judge or one who issues fatwas or decisions), 
a Muljiasih or censor of public morals, a Khatlb or a reader of prayers, 
and a Muadfian or one who calls worshippers to perform the Namaz at 
fixed hours; and having arranged the affairs of that neighbourhood 
in the best way, advanced on the ^ 15th Muharram in the year 
862 A.H., in the direction of Chit5r. 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have while the other MS. has cUi . 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , while the other MS. has 
below. 

3 Firishtah lith. ed. has the 25th ]^!*hijjah 862 a.h., as the date of the 
victory, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 224) has Zeehuj 20, 861 a.h., 8th November, 
1467. 

^ Both MSS. have 15th Muharram 862 a.h., while the lith. ed. has 15th 
Muharram-ul-haram in the year 892, which is manifestly incorrect, as to the 
year. Firishtah lith. ed. has 16th Muharram, 863 a.h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 224) has 16th Mohurrum, a.h. 862, December 4th, 1457. 
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When he arrived in that neighbourhood, he sent Shahzada 
Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din to raid and ravage the countries of Kilwarah ^ 
and Dilwarah. The Shahzada laid the country waste, captured many 
prisoners, and returned under the wings of help and safety. After 
some days Shahzada 2 Qadam !IOian and Taj l£han were nominated 
to attempt the capture of the fort of BundL When the Shahzada 
arrived in the vicinity of the fort, the Rajputs came out of it and 
commenced a fight. They exerted themselves to the best of their 
ability, but being in the end routed, became food for the sword; 
and a number of them having thrown themselves into the ditch were 
taken prisoners. On the first day of the attack they captured the 
fort by the strength of their arms, and their bravery and courage. 
The Shahzada having offered thanks for this great gift in the best 
way, left one of his trusted chiefs in that place; and with victory and 
triumph, returned to the capital city of Shadiabad in the foot steps 
of his father and patron. 

In the year 863 a.h., 1458 a.Dv, (the Sultan) ^ again mounted to 
punish and chastise the Rajputs. When he encamped in the viUage 
of 4Ahar, he appointed Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din and ^ Qadam 
to raid the countries of Kilwarah and Dilwarah. They ravaged that 
country, and also raided the country round Konbhalmir. When they 
waited on their father, and Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din dilated on the praise 
of that fort, Sultan Mahmud advanced the next day towards it. On 
the way he demolished temples and traversed the different stages. 
When he encamped in the vicinity of Konbhalmir, he mounted his 
horse one day, and went to the top of a hill which was situated on its 
eastern side, and reconnoitred the city. He then declared that the 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have Kilwarah and Dilwarah, while the other 
MS. has Kilwarah and Malwarah. 

2 The text-edition has , 

3 One MS. omits the words ^ 3 

djji ;UI and has instead 8;!^ Jb 8^^ jb and 

then as in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 
but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 226) has the town of D’har. 

6 The name is variously written as Qadam Khan, Fidai Khan, and Fidwi 
Khan. 
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capture of the fort would not be possible without a siege lasting some 
years. The next day he started from that place and advanced towards 
Dungarpur. When he encamped on the bank of the Dungarpur 
reservoir, i Ray Syam Das, the Raja of the place fled, and took shelter 
in the foot-hills; and coming out again from that place in great humihty 
and distress gave a tribute of two hkhs of tankas and twenty-one 
horses. The Sultan then returned to his capital of Shadiabad. 

In Muharram 866 a.h., September 1461 a.d., he advanced by 
rapid stages to conquer the country of the Deccan at the instigation 
of 2 MaUk Nizam-ul-mulk Ghuri. 3 When he crossed the river 
Narbada, the scouts brought the news, that Mubarak lihan, the ruler 
of Asir, had surrendered the deposit of his life. And Ghazi Khan, 
his son, who bore the title of ‘Adil Khan, had taken his place. In the 
beginning of his rule he had stretched out his hands of ^ tyranny 
from the sleeve of oppression, had unjustly ordered ^ Saiyid Kamal- 
ud-din and Saiyid Sultan to be slain, and had laid waste the houses 
of the victims. After some days their brother named Saiyid 
Jalal-ud-din came to Sultan Mahmud praying for justice. The latter, 
in order to help him, determined to chastise ‘Adil Khan, and with 
this intention marched towards Asir. ‘Adil Khan in his helplessness 
and humility sent one of the grandsons (descendants) of Qutb ‘Alam 


1 He is called Ray Syam Das in one MS. and Ray Sam Das in the other, 
and Sami Das in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Ray Sam Das, and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 225) has Sham Das. I have adopted Syam Das, as 
it is nearest to the Sanskrit name. 

2 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree; see also page 87 in the account of 
Nizam Shah BahmanI, from which it would appear, that the invasion was 
at the instigation of Malik Nizam-ul-mulk ^url; but the Cambridge History 
of India, page 357, says that Humayun Shah caused Malik Nizam-ul-mulk 
Ghuri to be assassinated; and it was at the instance of his family, who 
escaped to Mandu, that Sultan Mahmud Khalji invaded the Deccan. 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 358, dismisses the matter of 
the advance on Asir, with the rather inadequate and misleading statement, 
“composed a recent quarrel with ‘Adil Khan II of Khandesh.” 

4 Both MSS. have , but the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 

« Col. Briggs (vol, IV, pp. 225, 226) has “Syud Kumal and Syud Sooltan, 
two of the most respectable and holy persons of the age,” but I cannot find his 
authority for doing so. 
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Shaikh Farid-ud-din Mas‘ud Shakarganj to wait on him, and sending 
some tribute, prayed for the pardon of his offences. As Sultan Mahmud 
knew that the arrow of the plan of no conqueror of forts had ever 
reached the battlements of the strong bastions of Asir; and besides 
the real object of this expedition was the conquest of the Deccan, 
he drew the pen of forgiveness over the volume of' Adil Khan’s offences; 
and having given him some advice, turned towards the country of 
Berar and Elichpur. 

On his arrival in the town of Balapur, his scouts brought the 
news that the vazlra of ^ Nizam Shah had summoned and collected 
the troops from the different frontiers; and having drawn two crores 
of tankas from the treasury, had disbursed it, in the way of help to 
their expenses, to the amirs and the commanders; and they had 
come out of the city of Bidar with a large army and one hundred 
and fifty elephants of mountain-like size; and were waiting for the 
appearance of secret hidden in the providence of God, may His greatness 
be glorified! Sultan Mahmud, on hearing this news, put his troops in 
order, and by repeated marches arrived within three farsangs of 
Nizam Shah. ^ The vazirs placed the eight year old Nizam Shah 


1 The eight years old son of the tyrant Humayiin Shah, who had in the 
meantime succeeded him, 

2 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. has 

Ij aJLi while the other has 

and the lith. ed. has the same reading as the first MS., with the difference that 
it has instead of . I have adopted the reading of the first MS. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 226) says that the young king was placed on an elephant; 
but the use of the word bridle, shows that this is not correct. The account 
of the battle as given in the Cambridge History of India, page 368, is somewhat 
misleading. It is said there that, “when the two armies met, that of the Deccan 
got some slight advantage, but the precipitate action of a slave named Sikandar 
Khan, who had charge of the person of the child king, decided the fate of the 
day.” As a matter of fact the Deccan army gained a decisive victory and 
the Malwa army fled and was pursued for two karohs, and Sultan Mahmud’s 
camp was plundered; and the fate of the day was not decided by the precipitate 
action of the person in charge of the child king; but as so often happened in 
other battles, was due to the victorious troops having j^ispersed in search of 
plunder, and Sultan Mahmud coming out of ambush with a body of fresh troops 
at the psychological moment. The person who took away the young "king 
towards Bidar was not, according to the Tabaqat and Firishtah, Sikandar 
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on a horse; and raising the royal umbrella over his head placed the 
bridle of the horse in the hand of Khwajah Jahan Malik Shah Turk. 
The command of the left wing was entrusted to Malik Nizam-ul-mulk 
Turk, and of the right wing to ^wajah Mahmud Gilam, who had the 
title of Malik-ut-tujjar. When the two Bddshdhs arrived in front of 
each other Malik-ut-tujjar acting with great quickness fell on the 
left wing of Sultan Mahmud’s army; and both Mahabat Khan, the 
governor of Chanderi, and ?ahir-ul-mulk, the vazlr, who were the 
commanders of it were slain; and a great defeat fell on the Mandu 
army, so that it was pursued to a distance of two karohs; and Sultan 
Mahmud’s camp was plundered. 

At this time Sultan Mahmud, who had betaken himself to a 
corner, and was waiting for an opportunity (saw that) most of the 
Dakinis were engaged in plundering, and Nizam-ul-mulk was standing 
with only a few men round him, appeared with twelve thousand 
horsemen from behind Nizto Shah’s army. Khwajah Jahan Turk, 
who was the leader of the centre of the army, turned round; and seizing 
the bridle of Nizam Shah’s horse turned towards the city of Bidar. 
The tables were now turned; and the men who had gone away in 
search of plunder were deprived of the beautiful capital of their lives. 

Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Nizam Shah, having suspicion of 
deceit and treachery, left Mallu Khan to guard the city of Bidar, 
and went away herself to Firiizabad, taking her son with her. From 
that place she sent a letter to Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, and asked 
for his help and reinforcements. And Sultan Mahmud followed 
on and besieged Bidar. When the people having run away gathered 
round Nizam Shah at Firiizabad, and the news was received that 
Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, who had determined to help Nizam Shah 
with a huge army, would be soon arriving; Sultan Mahmud, having 
held a consultation, decided in the end, that as the air had become 
hot, and the month of Ramadan had drawn near, it would be best and 


t^an, but Khwajah Jahan Turk, It is true that in the letter, which Nizam 
Shah or his mother or his ministers wrote to Sultan Mahmud Gujrati they 
said that Sikandar ^an and Khwajah Jahan carried him off to Bidar; but not 
till an arrow from Sultan Mahmud's army hit the elephant on which Sikandar 
l^an was riding, and the animal became unruly, so that Sikandar ^an’s action 
can scarcely be described as precipitate (see note 1, pp. 87-89). 
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most proper, that he should defer the conquest of the country till 
the next year, and should then return, and with this pretext, he 
started on the following day for his own territory. 

Again in the year 867 a.h., 1462 a.d., as he had the conquest of 
the Deccan in his mind, he again equipped his army, and encamped 
at 1 Na^ratabad Na^lcha; and he was still there, when a petition of 
Shiraz-ul-mulk the thdnaddr of the fort of Kehrla arrived with the 
information, that Nizam Shah Dakini had sent Nizam-ul-mulk with a 
large army to attack the thdna of Kehrla; and on the way news came 
that Nizam-ul-mulk Turk, having arrived, had attacked the fort of 
Kehrla; and also that when Nizam-ul-mulk had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, Siraj-ul-mulk was intoxicated, and had 
no notice of what was happening; but his son came out of the fort, 
and after putting up some fight fled. 2 Nizam-ul-mulk, owing to 
his great pride and haughtiness, did not occupy himself in arranging 
the affairs of the place. SultS-n Mahmud, on receiving this news, 
sent Maqbul Khan with four thousand horsemen in the direction of 
the fort; and himself advanced towards Daulatabad to have his 
revenge. On the way, the adherents of the Ray ^ Sirkaja and the 
vakils (representatives) of the Ray of Jajnagar brought five hundred 
and thirty elephants as tribute. Sultan Mahmud bestowed robes of 
honour and rewards on them, and gave them i)ennis8ion to return. 
When he encamped in the village of Khalifa-abad, one of the servants 

1 Both the MSS. have but the lith. ed. has only *, 

while Firishtah lith. ed. has • Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) 

has Nalcha. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the incidents 
connected with Kehrla. 

2 This is the version of Nizam-ul-mulk’s proceedings in the T®^baqat, 
both’ in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but Firishtah has a different account. 
According to him, Nizam-ul-mulk entered the fort with the troops which were 
fleeing, and took possession of it, but was murdered the same day by some 
Rajput foot soldiers. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) makes the matter clearer, 
by saying that “the place had fallen into the hands of Nizam-ool-Moolk; but 
that he, having exercised excessive tyranny towards the inhabitants had been 
put to death by a party of Rajpoot infantry.’’ The Cambridge History of 
India, page 369, mentions the fact of Nizam-ul-mulk’s occupation of Kehrla but 
does not mention his death. 

* The word is written in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., and also in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) has Surgooja. 
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of the Amir-uUmu^minin (the amir of the Musalmans) Miistanjad 
Billdh Yusuf bin ‘Abbasi brought for him a mandate conferring 
imperial rule, under a robe of chieftainship from Egypt. In his great 
joy and delight he carried out the rites of welcoming the servants of 
the Khalifa, treated them with great honour, and bestowed on them 
horses with jewelled saddles and bridles and embroidered robes of 
honour. 

When he arrived on the frontier of Daulatabad (they) informed 
him that Sultan Mahmud Gujrati had come out of his capital and was 
advancing towards the place. Sultan Mahmud advanced towards 
the fort of i Malkonda; and having raided and ravaged some villages 
and hamlets returned to his capital of Shadiabad by way of Gondwara. 
He rested there for some days; and sent some troops under the com¬ 
mand of Maqbfil Khan in Rabi‘-ul-awwal in the year 871 a.h., to 
plunder and ^ ravage the town of Elichpur. When they plundered 
the city after occupying the surrounding country, the governor of the 
place after a part of the night had passed, collected his neighbours 
such as Qadi Kl^an and Pir Khan, and with fifteen hundred horsemen 
and innumerable foot soldiers came out to fight. When Maqbul 
Khan got this news, he despatched the booty and other goods and 
his equipments w.’ ^'h one body of troops and he selected and kept the 
most useful mcxi >vith him, and appointed ^ some detachments 


1 Col. Briggs says in a note in vol. IV, page 229, of his History, “I am 
not aware of any town in Berar bearing this name; and the Teloogoo termination, 
conda, renders it likely to be an error of transcribers. It may be in Mulkapoor 
which lies in the direct route of the King’s retreat.” 

2 One MS. substitutes aXALi for , 

3 The reading in the MSS. and in the lith, ed. appear to be incorrect. 

The MSS. have > while the lith. ed. has 

The reading in Firishtah is • This 

appears to be the cormct reading, and I have adopted it.* As to the incidents 
connected with Elichpur, Firishtah agrees generally, with the exception pointed 
out in the preceding note. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 229) quotes an account of 
the incidents from what he calls “the best authenticated history I have seen”, 
without, however, giving its name. It agmes generally with the Tabaqat and 
Firishtah. In this account, however, it is stated distinctly what is perhaps 
implied in the other accounts, viz., “The enemy, as he anticipated, attacked 
the army for the sake of plimdering the camp-equipage, etc.; and at the very 
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for engaging in a battle; and himself remained in ambush. When 
the two parties engaged each other Maqbul l^ian came out of ambush, 
and Ghazi IQian fled towards Elichpur. Maqbul Kb an pursued him 
to the gate of the city. On the way twenty of the notable leaders 
were slain and thirty were taken prisoners. Maqbul Khan returned 
from that place victorious and triumphant to Mahmudabad (i.e., 
Kehrla). 

In Jamadi-ul-awwal 871 a.h., January 1467 a.d., the ruler of 
the Deccan sent a man of the name of i Qadi Shaikhan to the capital 
city of Shadiabad for effecting a treaty of peace; and after much 
interchange of views peace was concluded on these ^ terms: that 
the ruler of the Deccan should leave the country of Berar as far as 
Elichpur in the possession of Sultan Mahmud; and the latter should 
not henceforward cause any damage to the country of the Deccan. 
A treaty of peace was written containing these terms and received 
the agreement of the amirs and great men and divines of the kingdom. 
In the month of Jamadi-ul-akhir in the aforementioned year, a robe 
of honour and the usual remuneration was bestowed on the ambassador 
Shaikhan ; and ^ Mashir-ul-mulk was sent with him so that the treaty 
and the agreement might be confirmed in the presence of each other. 

moment they expected to be crowned with victory, Mukbool Khan charging 
with his cavalry on the rear of the assailants gave them a total defeat.” 

^ The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 

in the other MS. It is not mentioned by Firishtah, who says the rulers of the 
Deccan and Malwa sent their emissaries to meet together and does not mention 
the names of those emissaries. 

2 The terms are slightly different according to Firishtah lith. ed., which 
says that the ruler of the Deccan should leave Sultan Mahmud in possession as 
far as Elichpur and of the country of Gondw&ra and Baqali, as far as Kehrla; 
and Sultan Mahmud should cause no injury to the country of the Deccan. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 230) says that “it was agreed, according to some histo¬ 
rians, that Kehrla should be retained by Malwa, and that it should be considered 
as the southern limit of the kingdom; while others have asserted, that Elichpoor 
was ceded to Malwa on condition of the King refraining from invading the 
Deccan in future.” The Cambridge History of India, page 369, says that 
Mahmud’s possession of Kehrla was confirmed, but the integrity of Berar, 
with that exception, was maintained. 

3 The name is Mashir-ul-mulk and Sher-ul-mulk in the MSS. and 

Sharf-ul-mulk in the lith. ed. It is not mentioned anywhere else. M. Hidayat 
Hosain has in the text-edition. 
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After some days Sulfan Mahmud ordered that the accounts of 
the offices should be kept according to lunar dates, and these dates 
should be written instead of the solar dates; and from the year 871 a.h. 
the lunar dates were entered in the accounts of all offices. 

In the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal of the aforementioned year, 
1 Shaikh Nur-ud-din, who was one of the most learned men of the 
age arrived in the neighbourhood of Mandu. Sultan Mahmud went 
as far as the Haud-i-rdnl, the rani’s tank or reservoir, to meet him; 
and they embraced each other at the heads of their horses, and the 
Sultan showed him great honour and respect. 

In Dhi-hij jah of the aforesaid year Maulana Imad, an emissary of 
Saiyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh came and waited on Sultan Mahmud. 
He brought the patched garb of the Shaikh as a gift of good omen. 
The Sultan considered the arrival of the garb a sign of good fortune, 
and welcomed the arrival of Maulana Tm^-ud-din with gratitude; 
and owing to his great pleasure and happiness kissed the ^ garb, 
and opening his hand of liberality and lavishness, made all the learned 
men and Shaikhs and honoured men of the country, who were present 
in the assembly, delighted and fortunate. 

In the month of Muharram 872 a.h., August 1467, ^ swift 
messengers, who could race with the wind, brought to the notice of 


1 The name is Shaikh Nur-ud-din in the MSS., and also in the lith. ed., 

and the place of his arrival is Mandu, in one MS. and in the other; 

while it is Mandisor in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. calls the man 

Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-din and the place of his arrival, the neighbourhood of Shadiabad 
Mandu. 

2 One MS. has instead of and instead of 

dJjA. by mistake. M. Hidayat Hosain has, however, retained 
b in the text-edition. 

3 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally, but the Cambridge History of 
India, page 359, says that Muhammad III of the Deccan tampered with the 
loyalty of Maqbul Khan, and the latter surrendered the fortress to the son 
of the Raja when Mahmud had imprisoned; and it also calls Taj Khan and 
Ahmad Khan Mahmud’s sons. I cannot find any authority for these statements. 
In the genealogy of the kings of Malwa, on page 713 of the History, Ghiyas-ud-d!n 
is shown as the only son of Sultan Mahmud I, though we know that there was 
at least one other son, Qadam l^an or Fidal ^an, also known as Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din, It may be that the name of the only son of Sultan Mahmud, 
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the Sultan, that Maqbul Sban, of perverted destiny, had ravaged 
the town of Mahmudabad, which is now celebrated as Kehrla, and 
had applied to the ruler of the Deccan for protection; and had also 
made over some elephants, which had for administrative purposes 
been kept with him to the Rayzada of Kehrla; and the latter had taken 
possession of the town; and had put all Musalmans, who had been 
residing in the fort, to death. He had also made a tribe of Gonds 
join him, and had by their help closed up all roads. Immediately 
on hearing this news, Sultan sent Taj Khan and Ahmad Khan to put 
down this rebellion; and he himself also encamped at N’alcha on the 
20th Rabi* -ul-akbir of the aforementioned year; and after a few days 
he started towards Mahmudabad. News reached him on the way 
that Taj Khan and Ahmad Khan had reached that place on the 
1 Dussehrah day, which is a great day of the Brahmans, after making 
a forced march of seventy Icarohs. When they were informed that the 
RayzMa was at his meal, Taj Khan said, “It is not the act of a brave 
man to attack an enemy, when he is unaware of his danger.” He 
therefore stopped his horse there, and sent a man to the Rayzada and 
gave him notice. The latter withdrew his hand from his food, and 
took up his arms and with his men came out to give battle. Such 
great exertions were made by the two parties, that nothing greater 
can be imagined. In the end most of the Rayzada’s men became 
food for the sword; and he himself fled with head and feet bare; and 
sought the protection of the Gonds. The elephants which had been 
with Maqbul Klian and other booty and the town of Mahmudabad 
again came into Sultan Mahmud’s possession. When the report of 
Taj Khan reached Sultan Mahmud he was extremely delighted. He 
appointed Malik-ul-umara Malik Da^d to chastise the tribe who 
had given shelter to the Rayzada. When this news reached them, they 
sent the Rayzada under confinement to Taj Khan. 

After the victory Sultan Mahmud marched towards Mahmudabad; 
and encamped on the 6th of Rajab-ul-murajjab, in the town of 
Sarangpur. At that place, after a few days Khwajah Jamal-ud-din 


who became a ruler of Malwa is given in the genealogy; but the names of five 
sons of Hushang Shah, none of whom ascended the throne, are given. 

1 One MS. has, by mistake, • 
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Astrabadi came as an ambassador from the honoured ^ Mirza Abu 
Sa‘id with fine presents and gifts. Sulfan Mahmud was very pleased 
and delighted on his arrival, and made him happy with royal favours, 
and gave him permission to return. He also sent various 2 presents 
of the articles of Hindustan, such as different kinds of silk and linen 
fabrics, and some ^ slave girls skilled in dancing and singing, and 
some elephants and some eunuchs and a few Shdriks and talking 
Tutls (parrots) and some ‘Arab horses in charge of ShaikJjzada 
‘Ala-ud-din in company with Khwajah Jamal-ud-din. The Sultan then 
remained (for some time) in ShadiabM. 

In the year 873 a.h., 1468 a.d., a petition came from Ghazi 
Khan, to the effect that the zamlnddrs of Kachwarah had placed their 
feet outside the high road of allegiance. Immediately on its arrival, 
Sultan Mahmud taking the difficulties of the entrances and exits 
from the country into his consideration, planned the erection of a 
fortress in the centre of the country, which was completed in the 
course of six days. It received the name of Jalalpur and ^ Mirza 
Khan was placed in charge of it. 

On the 8th Sha‘ban of the aforementioned year ^ Shaikh 

1 Ruler of Traiisoxiana, third in descent from Timur, and grandfather of 
Babar. 

2 One MS. inserts after . 

3 One MS. has ^ » the other has 

^ while the lith. ed. has j . The first is the correct reading 

and I have adopted it. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 232) says that “dancing 

women, and singers mounted on elephants superbly caparisoned, together with a 
number of Indian and Abyssinian slaves for the seraglio.” He calls the shdriks^ 
meinaSy but this is not correct. The dictionary describes ahdrika as a species of 
talking bird, a grackle, a nightingale. In Bengali auka and adrla are said to be 
two kinds of talking birds, the former being supposed to be the male and the 
latter the female; and as far as I know the ahdrik is a variant of adri; the tuti 
being the auk or parrot. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the presents, but otherwise generally agrees with the text. 

^ The name is in one MS., and in the lith. ed. It is 

in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; and Meer Khan in Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 233). The name is not mentioned in the Cambridge History of India. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

5 The name is Shai^ Muhammad Farmall in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; but the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat and the Cambridge History of 
India have Shaikhzada Muhammad Qarmal! (p. 360). 
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Muhammad Farmali and Kapur Chaud, son of the Raja of Gwaliar 
came as ambassadors of Sultan Bahlul Ludi, the Bddshdh of Dehli, 
and waited upon the Sultan Mahmud, in the neighbourhood of 
Fathabad; and offered the presents which they had brought. They 
also submitted the following by word of mouth; “Sultan Husain 
Sharqi does not keep his hand from me. If his Majesty the Sultan 
comes to the neighbourhood of Dehli to help and reinforce me, and 
removes from me the disturbance created by him, I shall make over 
the fortress of Biyana with its dependencies as tribute at the time of 
his return; and whenever the Sultan would advance in this direction 

1 shall send six thousand horsemen, with necessary equipments, to 
wait on, and accompany him.” Sultan Mahmud said, “Whenever 
Sultan Husain should advance towards Dehli, I shall with great 
rapidity betake myself to you and support you. ’ ’ Upon this agreement 
he conferred great favours on the ambassadors, and bestowed on them 
valuable robes of honour, and bade them farewell. 

On the following day he started from that place, and advanced 
towards his capital of Shadiabad. As the air was extremely hot on 
the road, his health fell out of i equability and his illness became 
greater day by day, till on the 19th 2bi-q‘adah in the year 873 a.h., 

2 May 26th 1569, he passed away in the country of Kachwarah from 
the waste country of the world to the happy land of the after life. 
The period of his reign was thirty-four years. 

Couplet: 

Although with grandeur to the sky he lifts the throne. 

To the 3 grandeur of the burial, at last, he carries his all. 


1 The readings in the MSS. are and and in the 

lith. ed. b . I have adopted the first reading, while in the text-edition 

it is jl. 

2 The Cambridge History of India (p. 360) gives June 1st 1469 as the date of 
the death. Firishtah agrees with the Tabaqat in saying that the Stiltan died in 
the country of Kachwarah; but the Cambridge History of India, page 360, says 
he expired shortly after his arrival at Mandii, or as it always wrongly calls it 
M3ndu. 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have , but the lith. ed. 

of the Tabaqat has i which would of course mean to the well or pit of 

the burial; this last has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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The similarity between the age of Sultan Mahmud at the time 
of his accession with the period of his reign is not without a certain 
singularity and curiosity. His Majesty the Lord of the Conjunction, 
Amir Timur Gurgan also ascended the throne of the empire as a 
matter of permanence in his 36th year, and the period of his reign 
was also 36 years; and after his death 36 of his sons and grandsons 
were ^ living and in their places. 

2 An account of SultAn GHiYlra-uD-nlN, son of Sultan Mahmud 

KhaljI. 

When Sultan Mahmud Khalji passed away, his eldest son Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din sat on the throne of the empire; and putting out the 
hand of liberality and lavishness from the sleeve of generosity and 
beneficence, made all the sections of the people satisfied and grateful. 
He distributed the gold, which had been scattered over his umbrella, 
among men of culture and other deserving people. ^ He confirmed 
the territory of Ranthambhor which have been already alloted to 
him, to his younger brother, who bore the title of Sulfan ‘Ala-ud-din 
and was known as Qadam Khan. He, in order to please him, also 
bestowed on him certain other parganaSy which had been in his 


1 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 

another has j ; while the lith. ed. has j . 

Firishtah lith. ed. has no corresponding passage. The second reading has been 
adopted in the text-edition. 

2 There are differences in the heading also. One MS. has what I have got 

in the text, the other has , while the lith. ed. 

has only . 

3 Firishtah has, he made , Fidi Khan, his brother, happy by con¬ 

ferring on him y Shahr-i-Nau, and certain other parganas, which he had 
in his possession in the time of Sult»u Mahmud I^aljl; Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 236) calls the brother Fidwy Khan, but agrees with the Tabaqat in saying 
that Rimthunbhore was conferred on him, to be held in perpetuity. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 361, says that “his next brother Taj 
l^an was confirmed in his fiefs, and received the title of ‘Al&-ud-din, and his 
yoimger brother Fidai Khan was permitted to retain Ranthambhor and other 
districts.” Neither the Tabaqat nor Firishtah mention Taj ^an as a son of 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji; and they say that Qadam ^an or Fidi ]^an had the 
title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dIn. in the text-edition. 
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possession in the time of Sultan Mahmud. He made Shahzada 
‘Abd-ul-qadir his heir, after conferring on him the title of ^ Nasir Shah; 
and entrusted the duties of the vazdrat to him. He conferred on him 
the umbrella and palanquin and polished still-ball as ensigns of royalty; 
and a jdglr of twelve thousand horsemen. He also gave orders to the 
Khans and amirs, that they should go every morning to salute him, 
and come to the palace in attendance at his stirrups. When he had 
finished the festivities and rites of the accession, he sent for the amirs 
one day, and said, “As I have spent 34 years at the stirrups of my 
father in labours and expedition, it now comes to my mind, that I 
should endeavgur to guard what has come to me from my father, 
and should not give myself the trouble to acquire more; and should 
open the ^ door of peace and rest, and pleasure and enjoyment on me, 
and those depending on me. It is better to keep the territories in 
3peace and quiet, than to strike one’s hand on those of others.” 
He commenced to endeavour to collect musicians; and they came 
to his threshold from all directions. He filled his seraglio with 
4 beautiful slave girls and daughters of Rajas and zamlnddrs; and in 
this matter made very great exertions. He taught an art and a 
profession to each of the beautiful girls; and taking their fitness into 
consideration, taught some the arts of dancing and singing; and others 
those of reading and recitation and playing on the flute; and a small 
number the art of wrestling. He had five hundred Abyssinian slave 


1 Firishtah and Col. Briggs say that the title of Sooltan Nasir-ood-Deen 
was conferred by Gheias-ood-deen on his 6idest son, and he was made heir- 
apparent and vazxr. The Cambridge History of India, page 362, says that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din “associated him with himself in the business of government.” 
It appears, however, more correct to say that the Sultan left the government 
entirely in his hands. 

2 One MS. has j • The other has incorrectly, 

for . The lith. ed. has ^ before . This appears to me to 

be better than either of the two other readings, and has been adopted as correct. 

8 One MS. has ^ and both MSS. have instead of 

and Cyjj instead of ; in the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain 

has adopted the first reading. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed» have , while the other 

MS. has JUa li . 
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girls dressed in male attire, and arming them with swords and shields 
gave them the name of the Habiwash band. He also called five hundred 
Turki slave girls in the Tiirki dress as the Mughul band. He also 
trained five hundred slave girls, who were distinguished for the 
strength of their genius and the keenness of their intelligence, in 
various kinds of learning; and he had one of them join him every 
day at his meals. He selected a number of them, and entrusted 
various affairs of state, such as the office of demands, and the watching 
of receipts and expenditure of the country, and the supervision of 
various factories, to them. 

1 He also established a market in his harem, so that whatever 
went to the market of the city for sale was also sold there. Altogether 
sixteen thousand slave girls were collected in his harem; and 2 each 
one of them had every day two silver tankas and two rnans of grain; 
and in equalising this allowance he acted with the greatest meticulous¬ 
ness, so that Rani j^nirshid who was the highest of the members of 
the seraglio and had great love for him, and great authority in all 
affairs, also had two mans of grain by lawful weight and two tankas. 
He had also ordered a servant that he should place every day cooked 
food at the mouths of the holes of mice and rats. He had also ordered 
his officers, that when he offered thanks for the gifts of the great 
and holy God, and when the benefits, which the great God had showered 
on him, came before eyes, they should give fifty tankas by way of 
thanks-offering to deserving men; and 3 should not suspend it during 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 362, says, “A replica in miniature 
of the great bazar in the city was erected within the precincts of the palace, 
and was filled with the artists, artisans and craftswomen of the harem.” This 
does not convey the meaning of the .statement in the text. 

2 Firishtah agrees, but he add.s j , i.e., except 

sarddrs (chiefs), and 7nansabddrs; but this does not agree with fabaqat according 
to which even Rani Khurshid had the usual allowance. Col. Briggs (vol. 

p. 236) give.s each of them ‘‘two seers of grain and two tunkas of copper. ” The 
Cambridge History of India does not give the exact amomit paid to each woman, 
but adds (p. 362), that “the king himself regulated with meticulous nicety 
the pay and allowance of all, oven to the quantities of grain, fodder, and meat 
allotted to the various animals employed or domesticated” in the harem. 

8 The reading is doubtful and the meaning is obscure. The readings in MSS. 
are ^ and ol^^j ^ which are clearly incorrect. 

6 
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sl^ep. 1 He also ordered that to each person young or old to whom 
he might speak anything outside, they should give one thousand tankas 
in the shape of a reward. Most of his time was passed in pleasure 
and enjoyment. After a watch of the night had passed, he girded 
the belt of service, in the middle of his life, and occupied himself with 
the ceremonies of worship; and rubbed his forehead in the dust of 
humility and poverty; and entering by the door of humility begged 
for the grant of his object and desires from the great and holy God. 

He had given an order to one who was near him, that he 
should bring to his notice at a fitting place, whatever might take place 
in his kingdom, and any petition that might come from any frontiers 
{of his kingdom). If in any affair of the country, there was doubt 
among the vazirs they used to write a statement of the facts and send 
it to the palace, and he wrote a fitting reply and sent it to them. It 
is stated that Sultan Bahlul Ludi the Bddshdh of Dehli raided the 
2 town of Alhanpur, which appertained to the Sulfans of Malwa; 
and great injury was done to the residents of the town. No one 
could place his foot of daring forward and bring this matter to the 
notice of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din. In the end by the advice and counsel 
of the vazlrSf Hasan took advantage of an opportunity one day, and 
reported that Sultan Bahlul used to send every year the whole of the 
profits, in the form of tribute and salami (bonus) to the fortunate 
Sultan Mahmud Shah; and it was how being heard that he had 
committed an act of audacity, and his troops had stretched the arm of 
plunder and rapine to the town of ^ Alhanpur. On hearing this news, 
he immediately sent an order to Sher Khan, son of Muzaffar Khan, 

The lith. ed. has JJaA>3 wt^j ^ ; this seems to be the correct reading, and 

has been adopted. M. Hidayat Hosain, however, has retained the first reading. 

1 The meaning of the payment of this large reward is not clear. It is not 

clear also what is meant by • Does it mean outside the harem ? 

2 Both MSS. have , but the lith. ed. has . Firishtah 

lith. ed, has in the corresponding passage . Col. Briggs has Runthun* 

bhore, and the Cambridge History of India, page 361, has Palampur near 
Ranthambhor. The fact that Sultan Ghiyas-ud*din did not attack BuhlCil 
Lodi when the latter invaded Malwa, but ordered Sher Khan to do so is given 
in the Cambridge History of India, as an illustration of his being averse to war. 
I think it was due to his laziness and inertia. 

8 Here also the MSS. have • 
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the ruler of Chanderi, that he should take the armies of Bhilsa and 
Sanrangpur with him, and proceed to chastise Sulfan Bahlul. After 
receiving the order, Sher Klian collected his troops, and advanced 
towards Biyana. As Sultan Bahlfil saw that he did not possess the 
strength to meet Sher Khan, he abandoned Biyana, and went to Dehli. 
Sher lOian pursued him, and advanced towards Dehli. Sultan Bahlul 
then, by offering terms of peace and making presents, turned him 
back and the latter then rebuilt i Alhanpur and then came back to 
Chanderi. They narrate that every night he placed some gold mdhurs 
under his pillow, and every morning he gave them away to deserving 
people, 2 He had ordered seventy slave girls, who had memorised 
the holy Quran, that at the time when he changed his clothes they 
would finish the Quran and ^ blow their breath on the garment. In 
^ respect of the beauty of his belief and simplicity, they narrate that 
one day a man brought to him a hoof of an ass, and said, “This is a 
hoof of the ass of Jesus.’’ He ordered that they should bestow on 
the man fifty thousand tankas, and he bought the hoof. To make 
the story short, three other men, who brought three other hoofs also 
sold each of them for a similar sum. It so happened that another 
man also brought one in, and the Sulfan gave orders for giving fifty 
thousand tankas to him. One of the attendants of His Majesty said, 
“Perhaps the ass of Jesus had five legs, so that such a sum is being 
paid for the fifth hoof.” The Sulfan said that perhaps this man is 
telling the truth, while one of the others may have brought a wrong 


1 See notes 2 and 3 on page 546. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 238) calls the 
place Lallpoor. The year of Bahlul Ludi’s invasion is not given in the Tabaqat. 
Firishtah says it was in 889 a.h., while Col. Briggs has 887 a.h., and 1482 a.d., 
as the year (vol. IV, p. 237). 

2 This is mentioned by Firishtah also, but he says that there were one 
thousand and not seventy slave girls who had memorised the Quran and they 
recited it together when he changed his clothes. 

3 This means that each of the slave girls used to blow on the garment 
after reciting three-sevenths of each 'pdrah of the Quran (the Quran being divided 
into thirty pdrahs or parts) in order to render the garments of the king pure, 
blessed or holy. 

* This story is mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, see page 
363, but while the Musalman historian mentions it as an illustration of 
the Sultan’s j I , the English historian calls him the 

“crowned fool”. 
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hoof. He had also ordered those who were near him, that when he 
was engaged in pleasure, or was occupied in talking with worldly 
people, they should bring a piece of cloth before him to which he 
gave the name of a shroud; and he, taking alarm, would perform 
his ablutions anew, and having prayed for pardon again occupy 
himself in worship. He had also told the members of his harem with 
great emphasis, that they should wake him up for the night prayer; 
and (if necessary) dash water on his face. If it so happened that 
his sleep was heavy, they pulled him out by force and wakened him. 
And if he was engaged in any festive function, and did not rise on 
receiving one or two intimations, they, according to his orders, caught 
his hands, and lifted him up. People never said a word in his majlis, 
which was contrary to the law of the Prophet or which would cause 
pain. And he never saw (partook of) any intoxicating drinks. One 
1 day they had made an electuary for him, and had spent a lakh of 
tankas on it. He ordered that they should tell him the name of the 
ingredients, and it then appeared that there were three hundred and 
odd drugs in one diram of nutmeg. The Sultan said, “This electuary 
cannot be used by me,” and ordered that it should be converted 
into a morsel of fire. Someone said, “ Let it be bestowed on someone 
else.” He said, “Alas! that 1 should prescribe for another, what I 
do not consider right for myself. ” 

2 At one time one of the neighbours of Shaikh Mahmud Na‘man, 
who was one of the companions of the Sultan, came to him from 
Dehli; and said, “I have come remembering the promises and gifts 
of the Sultan, so that by your intervention, I may get from him 
the wherewithal for the marriage of m^ daughter. ” The Shaifcd] said, 
“I am prepared to pay myself the amount you require.” He replied 
“I will not take it from you, I wish that I may partake of the gifts 
of the Sultan, and my respectability may thereby be increased. The 


1 The matter of the electuary is mentioned by Firishtah and his account 

agrees with that in the text. ♦ 

2 This is preceded in the lith. ed. by the words , a strange 

story; but these words are not found in either MvS. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 363, gives this story also, but omits most of the particulars. The 
man is described as a beggar from Dehli, but the reason of his journey is not 
mentioned, nor is Shaikh Mahmud Na‘man, who engineered the fraud. 
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Shaikh insisted, but the other did not agree. At last the Shaikh said, 
“I recommend those who come to me on the ground of the greatness 
of their ancestors, or on their own excellences. You do not possess 
either of these qualifications. With what qualities shall I praise you ? ” 
The man replied, “I have brought myself to you, you act according to 
your own intelligence and wisdom.” The Shaikh took the man with 
him to the audience hall of the Sultan; and he told him to take a 
handful of the wheat which the men were weighing there for the faqlrs. 
When the Shaikh met the Sultan, that man was also behind him. 
The Sultan said, “Who is this man?” He replied, ‘‘This man has 
memorised the holy Quran. He has brought a handful of wheat 
as a present, on each grain of which he has finished the Quran.''' The 
Sultan said, “ Why did you bring him here ? I should have gone to 
him.” The Shaikh said, “He does not possess such a position or 
qualifications, that the Sultan should go to him.” The Sultan said, 
“ If he is not fit for it, his present is priceless.” As the Sultan insisted, 
the Shaikh settled that the man should bring his presents to the 
Jama‘ Mosque on the following Friday. When they had finished 
their prayers, the Sultan ordered that the man should mount the 
pulpit, and throw the grains of wheat in the lap of the Sultan’s skirt, 
and the Sultan favoured him with a variety of gifts. 

1 They have narrated, that one day the Sultan said to his 
^ntimates, “I have collected some thousands of beautiful women in 
my harem; but I have not yet found a person such as my heart 
desires.” Of the men who were present one said, “Perhaps the men 
who were employed in this service were not perfect in discerning a 
beautiful person. If this slave is employed in this work, it is likely 
that he should find a person, that may be agreeable to the Sultan.” 
The Sultan said, “What do you consider a beautiful person?” He 
said, “It is one, each part of whose person, which comes to the 
beholder’s sight, deprives the latter of the desire to see any other part; 
for instance if he sees her figure, he becomes so fascinated with her, 
that he has no desire to see her face.” The Sultan was pleased with 


1 This is also preceded by the word , st<5ry, in the lith. ed., but 

the word is omitted in both MSS. This story is also narrated by Firishtah; 
but it does not appear to be mentioned by Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge 
History of India. 
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this judgment of his about a woman’s beauty. The man then took 
leave of the Sultan and went round the country. But although he 
cast his eyes over all the world, he did not find what he wanted. 
However he arrived at a place, where he saw a young woman, who 
went walking gracefully. Her gait and figure enchanted him. When 
taking great care he cast his eyes on her beautiful face, he found some¬ 
thing much better than what he wanted. He remained there for some 
days and, by such trickery as he knew, took her along; and placing 
her in the service of the Sultan made him happy. He told the Sultan 
that he had bought her for so many thousands dirams. 

After some days, the father and mother of the young woman 
became acquainted with this matter; and knew that a man, who had 
stayed in the village for some time, had taken away their daughter. 
Having sought a clue to his name and country, they came to the 
Sultan praying for justice. They happened to meet him at the 
crossing of two roads and begged for justice. The Sultan knew that 
they were complaining about that particular young lady. He did not 
take a single step from the place where he was; and ordered that men 
learned in the law should be directed to attend there. Then he asked 
them to pass on him the sentence directed by the law of the Prophet. 
The complainants, on becoming acquainted with the truth of the 
matter, submitted that their complaint was for this reason that that 
man had taken away their daughter. As she had now become an 
inmate of the harem of Sultan, it was a matter of honour and happiness 
to them, more specially as she had become a Musalman, and had 
left their faith; and they were now pleased and satisfied. 

Then the Sultan told the learned men, the woman has now become 
my lawful wife; but for the time that has passed, you should carry 
out in respect of me whatever might be the order of the law. If I 
deserve to be put to death, I shall hold you absolved for causing 
my death. The learned men said that whatever is done without 
knowledge is pardoned in the law; and is absolved by penitence. 
In spite of this decision, the Sultan was repentant about this; and 
forbadediis servants to seek for and produce any women. 

1 In the year 887 a.h., 1482 a.d,, there was a conjunction of 

1 These conjunctions are mentioned by Firishtah also. He, however, 
says distinctly that he took the account from the 'fabaqat, and also says that 
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planets; that is Saturn and Jupiter became contiguous and near to 
each other in degree and minute in the sign of Syrpio, and the ^ five 
stars were also collected in one sign of the Zodiac. The evil caused 
by these conjunctions appeared in most countries; and specially in 
Kbalji territories there was much 2 disturbance, as will clearly 
be seen from the account of Na^ir Shah. 

In the year 889 a.h., 1484 a.d., an ambassador came from the 
Ray of Champanir, and submitted a petition to the following effect: 
“When in former times ^ Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Ahmad 
besieged Champanir, Sultan Mahmud Shah came to help and assist 
the slaves; and ^ released us from the siege; and now Sultan Mahmud 
Gujrati has come and is again besieging Champanir. If your Majesty 
considering our ancient relations of servitorship to you, would advance 
to release us, it would be the cause of an increase of your protection 
and bravery. A sum of one lakh of tankas would be remitted to your 
officers as a contribution towards your expenses.’’ When the report 
reached Sultan he collected his troops, and came and took up his 
residence in the palace of Na^lcha, The next day he sent for the 
learned men and the Qddls to his majlis and asked them for a ruling 
on this point. “A Musalman Bddshdh has besieged a hill of a Kafir. 
Is it allowed to me according to the law of the Prophet that I should 


the coming of Bahlul LiidT and the destruction of Alhanpur or Palanpur was 
among the effects of these conjunctions. They do not appear to be mentioned 
either by Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. 

1 The five stars are Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, 

Mars, lU) Saturn. 

2 The MSS. have and the lith. cd. has while Firishtah in 

the corresponding passage has This last seems to be the most 

appropriate word, and I have adopted it. 

8 So in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. As a matter of fact the correct 
name of the son of Sultan Ahmad was Sultan Muhammad. Probably Sultan 
Mahmud, who ascended the throne in 862 a.h., and was contemporaneous with 
Sultan Mahmud lOialji, who reigned from 839 a.h. to 873 a.h., is meant, but 
he was the son of Sultan Muhammad and grandson of Sultan Ahmad. Firishtah 
lith. ed. mentions the fact of Suffan Ghiyath-ud-din’s march to Na'lcha, but he 
does not mention the particulars of the previous siege. Neither Col. Briggs nor 
the Cambridge History of India mentions the matter. 

* One MS. has, by mistake, instead of . 
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advance to aid the Kafirs All the learned men said, “It is not 
allowed/’ Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din then bade farewell to the ambassador 
from Champanir; and went back to his own capital. 

When old age overtook the Sultan, disputes commenced about the 
possession of the kingdom between Sultan N^ir-ud-din and ^ Shuja'at 
IGian, who had the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and in spite of the 
fact, that they were twin brothers, things came to such a pass, 
that they made attempts on the lives of each other. Rani Khurshid, 
the daughter of the Ray of Baglana who was the chief inmate of the 
harem of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, took the side of Shuja'at Klian, and 
wanted to turn Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din against Sultan Nasir-ud-din. 
This matter will be described in the account of SuMn Na^ir-ud-din. 
To be brief, Sultan Nasir-ud-din lost the bridle of power and fled from 
Mandu; and having taken up a position in the centre of the kingdom, 
brought over the amirs to his side; and coming back besieged the fort 
of Mandu. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 2 having* given encouragement and 
comfort to a body of five thousand GujratTs made vain efforts. In 
the end, the Ghiyath Shahi amirs opened the gates; and invited 
Na^ir-ud-din into the fort. When Shuja‘at KJjan saw that Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din had entered by the gate, he went and took shelter with 


1 One MS. has . Firishtah’s account of the quarrels between 

two brothers is somewhat more detailed. Ho says they began in 903 A.H., 
1491 A.D., when Sultan Ghiyayi-ud-din had become old and decrepit. Rani 
^urshid attempted to have Nasir-ud-din seized; whereupon in 906 a.h., he 
fled; and seeing that the Rani was still bent on his destruction, he took up 
a position in the centre of the country, and amirs and soldiers came, and joined 
him; and he assumed the emblems of royalty, and advanced and besieged the 
fort of Mandu. As he had acted as his fath^’s vazlr for years, people knew him. 
They opened the gates of the fort and brought him into it without the opposite 
party knowing anything about it. Shuja‘at ^an or ‘Ala-ud-din fled to his 
father’s palace, but he and the Rani were dragged out; and he and his son were 
butchered like so many sheep. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 239) gives a similar 
account, but he adds that Nasir-ood-Deen was admitted into the fort by the 
Tarapoor gate, on the 24th of Rubbee-oos-Sany, a.h.^ 906, October 22nd, 
1500 A.D.; and also that Alla-ood-Deen and all his children and all his family 
were put to death. The accoimt in the Cambridge History of India, page 363, 
is somewhat different in some pai^iculars. 

2 One MS. has djAj between ^ and 

; this is followed in the text-edition. 
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his father; and after some days, when the foundations of the palace 
of the Na^ir Shahi rule became stronger, Shuja‘at Khan and his sons 
were summoned to the Sultan’s presence and were beheaded. On 
the 9th of Ramadan in the year 906 a.h., Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din was 
attacked by the disease of dysentery, and joined the vicinity of God. 

1 Some say that Sultan Nasir-ud-din killed his father by giving him 
poison. Sultan Na 9 ir-ud-din sent a message to Rani Kburshid that 
she should make over to the treasurer all the treasures of the Sultan 
which were in her possession, otherwise she would suffer much trouble. 
The Rani having regard to his probable harsh treatment, brought 
over all the treasures and property which were hidden and concealed 
in the harem; and made them over to the Na^ir Shahi agents. 

The period of his (fe., Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din’s) reign was 2 thirty- 
two years and seventeen days. 

An account of SultIn NI^ik-ud-dIn. 

Historians are agreed that the birth of Sultan Na^ir-ud-din took 
place during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Khalji. Mahmud Shah 
and Ghiyath Shah in their great joy arranged festive entertain¬ 
ments; and for one month kept the bed of pleasure and enjoyment 
spread out. In thanks-giving for this great gift, the ordinary ra'lyats 
generally, and men of wisdom and deserving men specially, were 
made participators in the board of their benefactions and the tables 
of their favours. Astrologers, who knew the stars, reported that the 
Shahzada was born with a happy fortune, and in an auspicious moment; 
and would get perfect nurture and full education from the nurse of 
the age; and will be supreme and unrivalled in all the various arts, 
and the different cultures and education. On the 7th day after the 
birth, he was produced before the great and holy men, and received 
the name of ‘Abd-ul-qadir. Both in the time of his youth and in 
that of his manhood, the marks of royalty and empire were patent 


1 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 240) thinks that the accusation is false, as 
Nasir-ood-Deen had “been already crowned by his father’s consent”, but 
the fact, that many of the important nobles rebelled against Nasir-ud-din, 
would lead one to infer that the accusation had some foundation. 

2 Firishtah and Col. Briggs make it thirty-three years. 
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and clear and bright on his forehead. When he reached the years of 
discretion, and excelled all his contemporaries in the matter of the 
duties of leadership and chieftainship, Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din made 
him his heir apparent; and entrusted the duties of the vazdrat to him. 
His younger brother, Shuja‘at Klian, although outwardly he did not 
forget any of the minutiae of agreement, still being hostile to him in 
spirit, got a number of men to combine with him. One day he 
1 represented in private to Sultan Glnyath-ud-din that “A number 
of audacious, low men have collected in the service of Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din, and are inciting him to seize the kingdom. It is better 
to remedy an event before it actually occurs.” He made so many 
insinuations, that the intention of seizing the Shahzada and of 
imprisoning him became impressed on the Sultan’s mind. But as 
the marks of nobility and the token of sovereignty were evident in 
his countenance, his paternal affection induced him to apply the 
ointment of kindness and favour on the wound of his heart, and make 
him more powerful. He accordingly ordered that the pay-master of 
the kingdom should send orders to the amirs and to heads of all bands, 
that they should go every morning to offer their salutation to Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din, and should attend at his stirrups to the palace gate. 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-din now took up all the affairs of state permanently 
in his own hand; and appointed his own gumdshtas (his agents) every¬ 
where. As he allotted the management of the Khdlsa parganas (i.e., 
parganas in the direct possession of the sovereign) to Shaikh Habib 
and Kliwajah Suhail eunuchs, ^ Yakan KJian and Amman and Munja 
Baqal, who had before this been the officers in charge of the Khdlsa 
complained to Rani I£hurshid, who was of a mannish disposition. 
The latter as she was inclined towaMs Shuja‘at I£lmn, and her mind 
was not free from evil towards Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, reported (to the 
Sultan) through Shuja‘at Khan that Malik Mahmud hotwdl and 


1 One MS. has the text I have adopted, while the other omits the word 


Sultan OhiyaUj-ud-din, and the lith. ed. has 


2 The names in the MSS. are as I have given them here. The lith. ed. 
omits Aman. Firishtah lith. ed. has , and • The names 

are not in any other history that I have seen. 
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1 Sev Das Baqal, who were the heads and chiefs of the rebels and 
traitors, have become specially attached to Sulfan Na^ir-ud-din, and 
have made the lease of certain maudas appertaining to his jdglr the 
pretext of their visits to him. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din summoned 
Malik Mahmud and Sev Das, and, without asking them any questions 
and making any enquiries, killed them; and ravaged and destroyed the 
people in their houses. 

2 After this, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din withdrew his hands from the 
duties of the ^ vazdrat, and did not for some days attend to salute the 
Sultan. Rani Kli urshid and Shuj a‘ at Kli an, having got an opportunity 
through the exertions and management of Yakan Kb an and Munja 
Baqal, spoke words full of interested suggestions in the garb of dis¬ 
interestedness, and, having stretched their misappropriating hands to 
the treasury, with a composed mind took upon themselves the full 
management of the affairs of the government. Owing to his great 
age, Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din agreed to their doing so. But as he had 
heard from disinterested persons that Rani Kh urshid and Shuja^at 
Klian wanted to calumniate and falsely accuse Sultan Nasir-ud-din, 
he waited to see their further proceedings. As Shaikh Habib-ul-lah 
and Kliwajah Suhail knew that Munja Baqal was the prime mover in 
all this mischief and disturbance, they waited for an opportunity, and 
killed him; and fled and wont to the harem of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. 
Rani Kliurshid narrated this story to Sulfan G_hiyath-ud-din with 
much exaggeration and embroidery; and on hearing of this occurrence, 
the flame of the wrath of the Sultan blazed up; and he sent a number 
of men with Yakan Klian that they might seize the murderers and 


1 The name is o*^*^^-** , Sev Das, and Saw! Das, and the lith. ed. 

has gom Das. 

2 The account of the intrigues and fighting between Sultan Nasir-ud-dIn 
and his partisans on the one side, and Shuja‘at ]^an and Rani urshid and 
their adherents on the other, which extends over several pages in the Tabaqat, 
is dismissed in the course of some twenty lines by Col. Briggs on pages 238, 239 
of vol. IV of his history, and also in some lines in the Cambridge History of 
India, page 363. 

® One MS. has » and the other oU^ after ; while the lith. ed. 
has neither the one nor the other. I have adopted • In the text-edition, 
however, it is ^ 
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1 bring them out from the house of Sultto Na^ir-ud-din. When he 
gave these men permission to go, he told them that they were on no 
account to forego any of the minutiae of respect and honour towards 
Na^ir Shah. 

At this time Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and Kliwajah Suhail mounted 
their horses from Sultan Nasir-ud-din’s palace, and rode away to the 
open country. On the way they went on saying, “We are going to 
the house of the Qddl. Whoever wishes to make any complaint about 
the murder of Munja Baqal, let him appear there.” Yakan l£Jian and 
the other amirs on arriving at the N^ir Shahi darhdr sent a message. 
The reply came, “Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and BQ^wajah Suhail did not 
kill Munja Baqal under my orders, and I do not know where they are 
gone.” Yakan Khan did not accept this reply, and for three days 
kept the harem of Sultan Nagir-ud-din under guard. When the 
Sultan knew that the murderers had fled, and giving further trouble 
to his son was wrong, he sent Mashir-ul-mulk 2 and Manhi Klian to 
him; and sent him a message to say that, “If my son’s heart has not 
been aggrieved and the dust of pain has not clouded the seat of his 
mind, he should, as in former days, come to me, for I have no more 
strength to endure the pain of separation and estrangement.” 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, ^ notwithstanding a hundred reasons for 
caution, obtained the honour of kissing the feet of his benefactor and 
father; and the father and the son washed off the dust of disturbance 
from the pages of the age with their tears. And Sultan Na^ir-ud-din 
again became zealous in the Sultan’s service; and every day saw 
fresh signs of the Sultan’s affection towards him. He planned the 
building of a palace for his residence in the vicinity of the Ghiyath 
Shahi palace, so that he might always^when he wanted to do so, have 
the honour of waiting on his father. Rani KJiurshid took advantage 
of an opportunity one day, and said to the Sultan; “Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
has erected for himself a house close to the Jahdn-numd palace; and 


1 One MS. has , the other has , while the lith. ed. has 

2 The name is Mahni ^an, in both MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 

, Mustahl !]^an, while in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is 
Muntahl l^&n. 

3 Firishtah makes the matter clear by saying ^ ^ 
t.e., in spite of fear of imprisonment, etc. 
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he apparently intends to act ^ treacherously.” Sultan Qliiyath-ud-din 
without any consideration or deliberation ordered GJialib KJian, 
kotwdl, in the year 905 a.h., 2 to destroy completely the Nasir Shahi 
palace. Sultan Na^ir-ud-din started the same night, with a bodj^ of 
his adherents, in the direction of Dhar, which is situated in the forest 
of Kishun. Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and IQiwajah Suhail came there, 
and waited on him. Rani Khurshid and Shuja‘at IQian sent an army 
in pursuit of him, without giving any information to Sultan Gliiyath¬ 
ud-din of their having done so. But Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din sent 
Tatar l^ian, so that he might, after conciliating Nasir Shah bring 
him back to the city. Tatar KJian left his men in the village of 
3 Bakankalu; and went in company with Malik Fadl-ul-lah Badeh, 
Mir Shikar, to Sultan Nagir-ud-din, and gave him his father’s message. 
The latter wrote a petition which he gave to Tatar Khan, and directed 
him that he should go and read it to the Sultan, and bring his reply. 
The well-intentioned Tatar Klian went on wings of speed to Shadiabad, 
and reported the substance of the petition to Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, 
But he had not yet received any reply, when Rani Kliurshid, who had 
very great influence on the mind of the Sultan, sent an order to the 
pay-master of the empire, that he should appoint Tatar Khan to 
attack and destroy Nasir-ud-din. When Tatar Khan became 
acquainted with these facts, he came down from the fort, and advanced 
towards ^ Barah. 

The army which had been sent to attack Nasir Shah was on 
arrival at ^ BakankMu puzzled and amazed about the result of their 
acts. (They knew) if they decided to fight, they had reason to be 
afraid that when the turn of Na^ir Shah came, each one of them 


1 One MS. has by mistake instead of . 

2 Firishtah explains that Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, had, on account of his 
great age, lost his sense and intelligence. 

8 The name appears to be , Bakankalu in the MSS. and 

Bakbakalu in the lith. ed. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
i.6,, in some secret place, Kankanu is adopted in the text-edition. 

* I cannot make out whether or is the name of a place or otherwise. 

8 See note 3 above. At this place one MS. has^^dj , in the village 
of Balankalu, while the other has Bakankalu. The lith. ed. has 

yKi/ in the village of Kankalu. 
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would receive capital punishment; and if they went back to Mandu 
they were afraid of punishment by Ram Khdrshid in the immediate 
future. They were still wandering in the plains of amazement when 
they heard that Sultan Nasir-ud-din had left that place and had 
marched to and encamped in the town of i Thahnah. At this station, 
Malik Mahta and Malik Haibat, who were among the great amirs of 
2 the Ghiyath Shahi state came and joined him; and the power and 
splendour of Na^ir Shah were much increased. From that station he 
moved to the town of ^Rajawiyah; and Maulana Tmad-ud-din 
Afdal Khan and a body of the zamlnddrs ^ of that neighbourhood 
joined him there. He stayed there for a few days on account of the 
pleasant nature of the air, and the freshness and verdure of the fields; 
and had, with the consent of the amirs the royal umbrella raised 
over his head, on the day of the ^Id-i-fitr (the festivity of the breaking 
of the fast); and distinguished the amirs and divines and heads of 
groups by bestowing valuable robes of honour on them. 

At this time news was brought to him, that Shuja^at Khan’s 
troops had started from the village of ^ Bakankalu with the intention 
of giving battle; and had arrived in the village of ® Kanduyah. 


1 The name looks like Tahnah or Natnah in the MSS; and 
Bhaliah in the lith. ed. M. Hidayat Hosain havS Hastah in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has , while the other and the lith. ed. 

have d-Li . 

8 The name is Rajawiyah, in b^th MSS., while the lith. ed. has 

Ajarnah; and the lith. ed. of Firishtah has Jadlah. M. Hidayat 
Hosain has Ajaiyah in the text-edition. 

^ The reading in one MS. is ^ which I have adopted. 

The other MS. has Alhanoh and the lith. ed. has ) Rsyjtah instead of 
. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has jf 

some zamlnddrs, 

® The name is here written as Kankartu in one MS. and 

Kikalu in the other, and Bakikalu in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

here^^^ Kank&nu. 

8 The name appears to be Kanduyah in the MS., and Kandubah 
in the lith. ed. In later passages it is written as Kanduyah in the MS., 

and I have adopted that name. Firishtah lith. ed. hasj^jM Kanduhar. 
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Na§ir Shah sent ^ Malik Malhu to chastise them. As the star of his 
fortune had become resplendent over the horizon of greatnefss, when 
the two armies met the breeze of victory and triumph blew over the 
plumes of Malik Malhu’s standard; and the enemy fled and went to 
Mandu; and Malik Malhu joined Nasir Shah’s camp at Rajawiyah, 
with much booty. On the 16th Shaww^ in the year 905 a.h., 1499 a.d., 
he marched from that station towards the town of 2 Aujud. Mubarak 
Ivhan and ^ Himmat Klian now came and joined him. And when 
he arrived in the town of Sundarsi, Rustam Khan, the governor of 
Sarangpur, came and waited on him; and brought some elephants and 
much other property as a tribute. After his arrival at Ujjain, amirs 
and faujddrs and thanaddrs came to his threshold in great numbers. 
Rani ILhurshid and Shuja'at Khan (now) in fear of their lives, reported 
to Sultan Ghiyat^-ud-din, that Na^ir Shah had arrived at Ujjain, and 
all the amirs and thdnaddrs had turned to him; and the fort of 
ShadiabM would be besieged in the near future. 

Gliiyath-ud-din sent Shaikh Auliya and Shaikh Burhan-ud-din as 
ambassadors, and sent the following message through them, ^‘It is a 
long time since I have placed the bridle of the work of government in 
the grasp of my son’s hand of power. If acting in a spirit of sincerity 
and attachment, he would send away the mob of common people, 
which has collected round him, and would come and wait on me, the 
affairs of the empire would again be entrusted to his penetrating 
intellect and judicious consideration. At that time, if he considers it 
advisable, he can allot the territory of Ranthambhor to Shuja'at Khan, 
who stands in the relation of a son to him; and the flame of disturbance 
and revolt should be extinguished by the waters of peace.” Nasir 
Shah did not bind himself by any reply; and towards the end of 
Uhi-qa‘dah of the aforesaid year, marched from the town of Ujjain to 
the town of Dhar; and halted there for some days. About this time 

1 That is the name in both MSS. and in the lith. ed., but Firishtah lith. ed. 

has iSLo Mlalik Malunud. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have the reading I have in the text; but 

the other MS. has jh J instead of . 

M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted Ajud for in the text-edition. 

3 The name is and in the MSS. and , 

without any dot above or below the third letter in the lith. ed. Firishtah does 
not name these men. 
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news came that i Yakan Klian had come down from Shadiabad, with 
three thousand horsemen, with the intention of giving battle. 
Immediately on hearing this news, Malik 2 ‘Atan was sent with 
five hundred horsemen to the village of Hanspur. Yakan KJban 
receiving information of this advanced towards Hanspur. After a 
fight between them, Malik ‘Afan was victorious; and ^ one hundred 
brave men out of Yakan Khan’s troops, who knew men, were slain. 
Malik ‘Afan seized eighty horses and much booty, and returned to the 
town of Dhar. Yakan Khan with the men who had escaped the sw^ord 
fled and entered the fort. After a few days, Yakan Khan, at the 
incitement of Rani Kliurshid and Shuja'at Klian, again came out of 
the fort with a body of men whom he had got together, with the 
determination of fighting another battle. Immediately on hearing 
this news, Na^ir Shah nominated Kl^wajah ^ Suhail and Malik Mahta 
and Malik Haibat and Miyan Jiw to attack and crush Yakan Klian; 
but as soon as the eyes of the latter fell on Na^ir Shah’s troops, his 
foot of firmness and stability slipped; and he fled without attempting 
to flght; and, in short, wherever the two sides met, the breezes of 
victory and triumph blew on the plumes of Nayir Shah’s standards. 

On the 22nd of 2hi’l-hijjai-ul-haram of the aforesaid year, (Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din) took up his quarters in the JaMn-numa ^ palace at 

1 See note 2, page 554. Hero the name ia without any dot 

above or below the first letter in one MS. and in the other MS., and 

in the lith. od. Firishtah lith, ed. has as before, and 

describes him as the 3 Axii JtiLxj or the cause of all disturbance and dispute. 
I have adopted . 

2 Ho is so called in both MSS, 'fhe lith. ed. has ^ . 

The name of the village is Hanspur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah; Hansalpur in the other MS. and Hanslur in the lith, 

ed. of the Tabaqat. 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have yu . 

I do not understand the exact meaning of these words. Firishtah simply has 

• * 

^ The names are as I have got them in the text in one MS. There are 
slight differences as regards the second and the fourth in the other MS. and in 
the lith. ed. Firishtah does not give the names, though he mentions the second 
attempt. 

® One MS. has , while the other MS. and the lith. od. have . 
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Na^lcha. At this station his spies brought the news, that Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, in his old elegant person, intended to come, in order 
to comfort and counsel his son {i.e., Nasir-ud-d!n); and in order to 
carry out this intention he had moved from the capital, and had 
taken up his residence ^ in the centre of the kingdom; and he would 
move from the place at a moment which the astrologers had selected; 
and after trying to please his son’s heart he would return to Shadiabad. 
Na^ir Shah was pleased and delighted on hearing this news; and waited 
in expectation of the joy-giving arrival of his father; but Shuja‘at 
Khan, with the advice of Rani Khurshid, had the Sultan’s litter 
taken up and had it carried towards Na‘lcha. When they arrived at 
the Dehli gate, and as age and senility had overcome the Sultan, he asked 
those who were near him, where they were taking him to. Some of 
them informed him of what had happened. He said, “ I will go another 
day. You should turn back to-day.” The servants having no 
alternative turned back. When Rani Khurshid heard that Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din had returned from the way, she knew that this had 
happened at the incitement of Nasir Shah’s welljwishers. She sum¬ 
moned the men into her presence, and having used harsh words 
towards them demanded the reason of their action. They said that 
the Sulfan had returned according to his own wishes; and no one else 
had any hand in the matter. 

Shuja‘at Till an, then with the advice and consent of Rani Kliurshid 
repaired the broken and ruined parts of the fort, and distributed 
the bastions (among his commanders). Nasir Shah also advanced 
from his position, and arranged batteries round the fort. Everyday 
numbers of men were slain from each side. Sultan Ghiyajh-ud-dm 
sent the ablest of the judges, Mashir-ul-mulk, to arrange for peace; 
but, as he did not get a reply like what he wanted, and was afraid of 
Rani Khurshid, he remained where he was. As the siege became 
close, and the garrison was in great anxiety and distress owing to 
the non-arrival of grain and other necessaries; and bearing in mind 
the purport of the text, that change is best even though it may go 
against us, directed their attention to this, that the office of the Sulfan 


1 The actual words are • I cannot find out the exact 

meaning of the first two words. 

7 
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be fixed on Na^ir Shah. Amongst the amlrSy who were still in the fort, 
Muwafiq Kian and Malik Fadl-ul-lah, Mir Shikar, (chief huntsman) 
availing themselves of an opportunity betook themselves to the 
service of Na^ir Shah. The latter bestowed a hkh of tankas on 
Muwafiq KJian. When Rani ^urshid and Shuja‘at Klian received 
information of this, they dismissed ‘Ali Khan from the charge of the 
fort; and made over the guarding of the fort and the government of 
the city to Malik Piyara, on whom they conferred the title of ‘Ali 
Khan. They also sentenced i Muhafiz Khan and Surajmal to death. 
The amirs and the great men and all the residents of the city became 
heartbroken on seeing this punishment; and sent petition to Na.^ir 
Shah, and prayed for permits of protection. After a few days the 
siege was carried on to such a point, that among the garrison, nothing 
was left of any grain except the name; and many people came out 
of the fort on account of the famine. 

N^ir Shah mounted his horse on the night of 18th Safar in the 
year 906 a.h., with the object of capturing the fort. Wken he arrived 
close to the fort, the men in the bastions came up and shot arrows 
and musket shots; and many active and brave warriors were wounded. 
In the end Sultan Na^ir-ud-din advanced towards the bastion of seven 
hundred steps. Dilawar IGian Jangju to his great honour, managed to 
get into the fort. Sultan Nasir-ud-din also entered the fort. Shuja‘at 
Khan, with a number of trusted men, came out on a turret of the fort, 
and exerted himself, and showed great bravery. Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, 
in his own elegant person, shot many arrows; and ^ many men fell 
under his arrows of fate. As reinforcements reached Shuja‘at Klian 
time after time, and brave warriors belonging to Na.^ir Klian’s army 
received wounds, the latter thinkin^it advisable to return came out 
of the fort to his own camp. He bestowed much favour and kindness 
on the men who had exerted themselves, and offered their lives 
in his service; and comforted them by bestowing new robes of honour, 
and enquired about their health and condition. 


1 Firishtah explains A/, i,e., 

whom they knew to he partisans of Sultan Nasir-ud-dln Khalji. 

2 The actual words are • The meaning is 

not very clear, but I think my translation is correct. Firishtah in the corres¬ 
ponding passage has » 
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After some days, the sous of Sher Kiian, son of Muzaffar Kian, 
the governor of Chauderi came and joined the camp of Nasir Shah 
with one thousand horsemen and eleven elephants. In the first majlis 
after their arrival, Na^ir Shah conferred the title of Muzaffar KJian 
on the elder, and As‘d l£han on the second son. Owing to the arrival 
of the army of Chanderi, new vigour and strength, appeared in the 
men of the army. At this time some men in the garrison of Mandu, 
who had the charge of guarding the i Malpur gate, sent a notice to 
the besieging army, that if Nasir Shah’s troops came in that direction, 
the fort will come to his possession without any difficulty or trouble. 
Sultan Nasir Shah sent Mubarak IQian and Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and 
Muwafiq Khan and Khwaja Suhail and a number of others on the 
night of the 24th of Rabi‘ -ul-akhir of the afore-mentioned year. Shaikh 
Habib-ul-lah told them, that if they succeeded in capturing the fort, 
he would send his ring, that they might know that the fort had come 
into their possession. When the amirs reached the gate, the citizens, 
in concert with Zabardast Khan son of Hazbar Klian who had charge 
of the sUdJj^Mna (armoury) of the fort, slew the keeper of the Malpur 
gate and opened it; and Nasir Shah’s men galloped into the fort. 

Shuja‘at Klian with his army in battle array advanced to fight, 
but was unable to do anything; and fled and got into his own house, 
and then taking his family and childi'en with him retired into the harem 
of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, Shaikh Habib-ul-lah, then according to 
previous arrangement, sent his ring; and brought Na§ir Shah in. He 
reached the Malpur gate in a moment and got into the city. The 
aynvrs hastened to wait on him, and ofiered their congratulations. 
Some foolish men set fire to some of the palaces and mansions of 
Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, 2 without any order from Nasir Shah; and they 
seized and brought Shuja‘at Khan and Rani Khurshid and some other 
persons; and having commenced to plunder and ransack the city 
devastated it for two days. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din then made up 
his mind and formed a determination, and moved from the place to 
the palace of Sarsati and took up his abode there. 

^ One of the MSS. has Balpur instead Malpur. The Cambridge 

History of India, page 363, calls it the Balapur gate. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ , while the other MS. has 
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On the 3rd day, which was i Friday the 27th of Rabi‘ -ul-akbir 
of the afore-mentioned year, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din sat on the throne of 
the empire and 2 made over Shuja* at Khan and Rani Khurshid 
to custodians. He sent Malik Mahta to Na‘lcha (to bring) his 
3 second son, who was known as Miyan Manjhla; and making the 
latter his heir, conferred on him the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 
He allotted to him the Safa Bdgt, which was situated near the palace 
of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din as his residence. The same day the Khutba 
was read in the name of N^ir Shah; and pearls and other gems, which 
were showered over his umbrella, were distributed among deserving 
men. Yakan Kh an and Amman and Muhafi z Kh an Jadid and Mufarrah 
Pidar Habshi and other men, who had been hostile to him, were 
punished with death; and some men were brought away from under the 
sword, and were kept in imprisonment. According to the established 
custom he confirmed fiefs ^ on the men who had sided with him. He 
conferred on Shaikh Habib-ul-lah the title of ‘Alam Khan; and to 
Kliwajah Suhail to whom he ^ had given the pargana of Ashtah, he 
gave the post of Sipahsdldrl (office of commander-in-chief). On the 
3rd of Jamadi-ul-akbh* of the afore-mentioned year, Sultan Nasir-ud- 
din was honoured by being allowed to do homage to his father and 
benefactor Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din. The latter took him into his arms, 
and wept a great deal, and kissed his head and face; and on giving 
him permission to retire, bestowed on him the cap of state and the 


1 Firiyhtah lith. ed. gives the same day and date. Col. Jiriggs (vol. IV, 
p. 240) also has Rubbee-oos-Sany 27, a.h. 900, October 25, a.d. 1500, as 
the tlate of Sultan Nasir-ood-Deen’s accession. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 363, has October 22nd, 1500. 

2 Nizam-ud-din does not appear to mention the execution of Shuja‘at 
Khan but Firishtah mentions it. See note 1, page 562. Col. Briggs says Shoojat 
Khan and “all his children and the whole of liis family ” were put to death. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 363, also says that Shuja‘at Khan was put to 
death. 

3 Neither Nizam-ud*din nor Firishtah gives any reason for the selection of 
the second son as the heir-apparent in preference to the eldest son, or whether 
the latter was dead or otherwise disqualified. 

* One MS. inserts aUI before j , 

s One MS. omits ^ and » and the other has iS . 
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1 robe of woven hair, which he used himself to wear on the days of 
public audience and other auspicious days; and placing the royal 
crown on his head made over to him the keys of the treasury, and 
offering him felicitations and congratulations bade him adieu. 

On the 16th of Rajab of the afore-said year, he bestowed on Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din the same fur cloth robe and the cap of state, and 
also gave him twenty elephants and one hundred horses and eleven 
royal umbrellas, two pdlkls and also a standard and a kettle-drum and 
a red pavilion and twenty lakhs of tankas for his household expenses. 

After a few days Muqbil Khan, the governor of Mandesor ^ fled 
owing to his extreme misfortune; and Mahabat Klian, in whose charge 
he was, was sent immediately that he might seize and bring him back, 
with the threat that otherwise he should expect the thunderbolts of 
punishment. Mahabat Khan made great exertions, but (being 
unsuccessful) went and joined Sher Khan (the governor of Chanderi). 
‘Ali Khan and some other men of evil destiny, who were suspicious 
and afraid owing to their evil deeds, also went and joined Sher Khan. 
The latter marched from the neighbourhood of Na‘ Icha and advanced 
towards Chanderi, Sultan Nasir-ud-din sent Mubarak Khan and 
‘Alain Khan to Sher Klian, so that they might, in any way that they 
could, reassure him. Although they gave him words of sage counsel, 
he spoke rare words in answer to all their arguments; and wanted to 
imprison both of them. On the pretext that he was going to consult 


1 The lith. ed. has before , which, however, is printed 

as in it. The MSS. omit , though they mention it a little 

later. I have therefore retained it. appears to mean made of woven cloth 

of hair, and Firishtah explains the importance of sanctity of this robe by saying 

Jiy jl, ix.f appertaining to Saiyid Muhammad Nur Bal^sh. 

2 Firishtah says , but like Nizam-ud-din, he gives no reason for 

this. Col. Briggs quotes in a note (vol. IV, p. 241) some of the intrigues and 
fighting between Nasir-ood-Deen on the one side, and Shoojat Khan and Rany 
Khoorsheed on the other, from the Muntukhib-oot-Towareekh; and says these are 
not mentioned by Ferishta, although as a matter of fact they are. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 364, says that the amirs declined to believe that Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din “had ascended the throne with his father’s consent”, and, therefore, 
rebelled. Firishtah does not say that Muqbil Khan was in charge of Mahabat 
]^an. He however agrees with the text in saying that he was sent to bring the 
latter. 
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with his mother, he came out of the pavilion, and made over Mubarak 
1^1 an and 'Alam Khan to his own men. The latter seized Mubarak 
Klian, and slew two of his servants. ‘ Alam Klmn took the opportunity 
to get to his horse; and with great quickness came out of the camp, 
and reported the matter to Sulfan Nasi^’-ud-din. The latter left his 
son Sultan Shihab-ud-din, in charge of the government of the fort 
of ShadiabM; and took up his quarters, on the 9th Sha‘ban of the 
afore-mentioned year, in the Jahdn-numd palace at NaTcha. When 
Sher Khan arrived in the fort of Ujjain, he again, at the instigation of 
Mahabat Khan turned back to give battle, and came to Dibalpur, 
and plundered the town of Hindiah. Immediately on hearing this, 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din marched forward, and took up his residence in 
the palace of Dhar. 

At this time they brought the news that Sultan (iJiiyath-ud-din 
had passed away from the waste place of the world to the }) 0 })ular 
land of after-world. According to one statement he was poisoned 
at the instance of SuJtan Na^^ir-ud-dln. ^ It is a matter of experience 
that a parricide never attains to old age and never becomes successful. 
Sultan Nasiv-ud-din ruled for ^ eleven years. Therefore the allega¬ 
tion of his attempt on the life of his father may be a mere calumny, 
but knowledge is with God alone. 

In short, Sultan Nasir-ud-d!n wept much at the death of his 
father, and was in mourning for three days. ^ the 4th day he 


1 Firishtah given the name reason for disbelieving the guilt of Sultrm 
Nasir-ud-dIn; but he is not so positive as Nizam-ud-din as ho prefixes the word 

perhaps, to the sentence about Sultan J^asir-ud-din’s innocence. Col. Briggs 
thinks that it is not just to accuse him of that crime; while the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 364) says that the poison was “administered, as it was 
generally believed, by his orders.” One would have thought, that seeing that 
the father was so weak in body and mind, and so helpless, it would bo futile and 
unnecessary to cause his death; but there is the fact that some of the nobles 
rebelled, because they believed that Nasir-ud-din had not ascended the throne 
with his father’s consent. * 

2 Both MSS. have 13 years, but the lith. ed, has Jh*» U 

years. Firishtah lith. ed. has many years. As Nasir-ud-din’s reign lasted from 
905 to 916 A.H., the reading in the lith. ed. is correct and I have retained it. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees generally with the text as to the Sultan’s 
proceeding against ShSr Khan. Col. Briggs however (vol. IV, p. 241) says 
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started on his march; and Sher KJ^an in i fear of his life turned 
back to his own country. ‘Ain-ul-mulk and some other aarddrs 
separated from him and joined the camp of 2 Nasir Shah. The 
latter pursued Sher Klian, and the latter turned back in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sarangpur to engage him; and after doing so, fled. He could 
not stand firm in Chanderi itself, and went away to the country of 
Erij and Bhandir; and the dust of the disturbance settled down; 
and Sultan Nasir-ud-din went to Chanderi. When some days had 
passed, the Shaikbzadas of Chanderi sent a letter to Sher Khan, 
saying, that as most of the Shadiabad troops had dispersed, and 
had gone away to their jdgira ; and as, owing to the rains, the amirs 
would not be able to assemble quickly, if he would come to Chanderi, 
and the men of the city, should in conjunction with him come out in 
great numbers, it was probable that they would be able to seize 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-din; and even if he should escape, the city could be 
conquered in a very easy way. Sher Khan without any delay marched 
out and arrived within six kardhs of Chanderi. Sulfan Nasir-ud-din 
3 became acquainted with the consultations of the Shaikbzadas, and 
appointed Iqbal Khan and Mallu Klian with a well-equipped army 
and mast elephants to get rid of Sher Klian; and sent two lakhs of 
tankas in cash with them to defray their expenses. They had not 
3 ^et gone two kardhs, when Sher Khan relying on the statements of 


that Sheer Khan’s adherents “wrote to him that the King had retreated to 
Mando on account of the rains. ” This is not correct. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 364, says that, “After an unsuccessful attempt to crush this 
rebellion, and another attempt, cijually unsuccessful, to conciliate the rebels, he 
took the field against them. ” This also is incorrect, if Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah 
are correct. Neither of them speaks of the first unsuccessful attempt to crush 
the rebellion. 

1 Both MSS. have which I have adopted, but the lith. ed. has 

2 The MSS. have Nasir Shah, and Nasir Shahi; and the lith. ed. has 
Nasir-ud-dIn. 

3 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have , which does not 

appear to be quite correct. Firishtah lith. ed. has Abb which is better, 
and I have adopted it. In the text-edition. M. Hidayat Hosain has retained 
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the Shaikbzadas came forward to meet them; and after the arraying 
of the troops the two sides fought bravely. In the midst of the 
struggle, Sher ^an happened to receive a wound, became disabled, 
and 1 got the fruit of his rebellion. 2 Sikandar Khan was killed 
in the battle-field. Kl)wajah Suhail and Mahabat Klian placed the 
wounded Sher Kb an in a box (some sort of howdah) on the back of an 
elephant and took the way of flight. As Sher Khan died on the way, 
they buried him, and went on in their flight. Iqbal Klian returned 
after pursuing them for some distance. Sultan Na§ir-ud-din was 
delighted and pleased on hearing this news; and went to the battle¬ 
field, and 2 from there sent Sikandar Klian to Chanderi, so that he 
might expose Sher Klian’s body on a gallows. He placed the bridle 
of the government and defence of that territory in the grasp of power 
of ^ Bihjat Klian; and marching by successive stages arrived in the 
pleasant town of ^ Sa^dulpur. There some men reported to him, that 
Shaikh Habib-ul-lah, ®who had the title of ‘Alam Klian, intended 
to act treacherously, and was \yaiting for an opportunity. Sultan 


1 The words in one MS. and in the lith. ed. are j • 

The other MS. incorrectly omits the verb ; but in either case the meaning 
is rather obscure. I think, however, my translation is correct. Firishtah lith. 
ed. in the corresponding passage omits this semi-moral observation. 

2 It is not stated who he was. Firishtah in the corresponding passage 

says , Firishtah agrees generally with the text in respect of 

the battle and the incidents preceding and following it; and so do Col. Briggs 
and the Cambridge History of India. 

3 Firishtah differs slightly, and says tifcat the Sultan wont to the battle 
field, exhumed Sher Khan's body, and sent it to Chanderi, so that it might be 
suspended from the gallows there. 

4 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 242) calls him Himmut Khan; and the Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, page 364, has Bihjat Khan. 

^ Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 242) calls the place Adilpoor. It is not mentioned 
in the Cambridge History of India. 

® The actual words are in both MS8. and in the lith ed. 

I do not actually understand the meaning of the word in this context, 

Firishtah has in the corresponding passage 

which is perfectly clear, and I have translated the passage accordingly. 
M. Hidayat IJosain has retained the reading of the manuscripts, but refers to a 
variant instead of in another MS. 
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Na^ir-ud-din imprisoned him, and sent him to Mandu, in advance of 
himself. 

On the 10th Sha'ban 907 a.h., he entered the fort of ShadiabM 
attended with victory and triumph. He then occupied himself with 
pleasure and dissipation, and most of his time was spent in the 
drinking of spirituous liquor. In his drinks, he ordered his father’s 
amirs to be murdered owing to a suspicion of their treachery; and 
he supported and favoured his own men. His immorality and 
tyranny reached such a pitch, that one i day, when drunk he was 
asleep on the bank of a reservoir. By accident he fell into it. His 
attendants, who were watching him, brought him out of the water. 
When he came to his senses, he asked who had taken him out. Four 
slave girls told him, “Wo performed this service.” He ordered all 
four of them to be executed. He had heard from the chief men of 
Ujjain (apparently the reservoir was in that city and this incident 
occurred there), that that reservoir or tank was the Kaliyadah. He 
2 planned the erection of a palace there, in the Bd^ Flruz^ of such 
grandeur, that people, who had travelled over the inhabited fourth 
part of earth, never saw anything like it. Gradually his desire for 
building reached such a point, that out of the seventeen krdrs of 
Malwa money, which had come to him by inheritance, he spent five 
krdrs on dift’erent structures. 

On the 22nd JQhi-qa‘dah 908 a.h., he came to the town of Nalcha 
with the intention of destroying the country of ^Kachwarah. And 

1 Firishtah narrates this incident in greater detail. According to him, 
the Sultan rolled into the water, and the four slave girls pulled him out, some 
seizing hold of his hands, and the others the hair of his head. They also put 
him into dry clothes. When he recovered his senses he complained of headache, 
and the slave girls, hoping for a reward, told him what had happened, after 
the usual prayers and praise; he flew into a rage, drew his sword, and cut down 
the poor and helpless slave girls. And then Firishtah indulges in three couplets, 
expressing the woes of the hapless women, and their having their revenge on 
the day of resurrection. 

2 Firishtah does not mention the erection of the wondefful palace and the 
other buildings. 

3 The name is written as ®3id in the MS. and 

in the lith. ed. both of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 243) has Keechiwara. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
this invasion at all. 
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when by successive marches, he arrived in the town of i Agar, he 
found the air of that place to be pleasant, and built a lofty and 2 noble 
palace there; which is now one of the wonders of the age. He remained 
in that town for some time; and sent his troops in different directions, 
and having chastised the rebels and taken tribute from them, returned 
(to his capital). 

In the year 909 a.h., 1803 a.d., he again moved in the direction 
of 3 Chitor; and when he arrived in the centre of the country, the 
E-aja of Chitor and all the zamlnddrs sent tribute. ^ Bhawanidas, 
the son of Shevdas, who was a near relation of Raymal Chitdri brought 
his daughter as tribute. Sultan Nasir-ud-din gave her the title of 
Rani Chitor, and bestowed many ffivours on Bhawanidas. In the 
course of the Sultan’s return, scouts brought the news, that 
Nizam-ul-mulk Dakini had invaded the country of Asir and Burhanpur. 
As Baud fOian, the ruler of Asir, had always sought the protection 
of Na^ir Shah, the latter sent.Iqbal (O^an and Khwajah Jahan to Asir 
and Burhanpur. Nizto-ul-miilk then turned back and returned to 
his own country. Iqbal IQian had the public prayer read in Asir 
and Burhanpur in the name of Nasir Shah, and returned to the capital 
city of Shadiabad Mandu. 

In the year 5 916 a.h., 1512 a.d., Sultan Shihab-ud-din raised 
the standard of rebellion at the instigation of some of the amirs of 

1 The name is written as and in the MS., and and 

in the lith. od. of the Tabaqat and Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 243) 
calls the place Akburpoor. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the place here but later on (p. 367) it calls it Agar. 

2 One MS. omits the word after 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 243) all have 
Chittoor, but the lith. ed. of Firishtah has Jaipur. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 364, says the Sultan in 1603 ‘Ted a marauding expedition into the 
<lominion of the Kana ”, but does not mention the place. 

4 He is so described in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed., but the lith. ed. 

of Firishtah calls him ^ Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 243) has “Raja Jewundas, one of the subordinate rays.” The 
Cambridge History of India has not mentioned it. Firishtah lith. ed. s^ys 
the daughter of Jhundas was named R&ni Jaipurl; but Col. Briggs says that 
she was afterwards dignified with the title of the “Chittoor Queen.” 

^ The Cambridge History of India, page 364, gives 1510 a.d., as the year 
of the rebellion. 
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perverted destiny ; and came out of the fort of Mandu. The amirs 
of the frontier districts mostly joined him, and he marched from the 
town of NaTcha to the town of Dhar. Sultan N^sir-ud-din arrived 
there with a body of his special troops; and from that place he advanced 
towards Dhar, with the intention of giving battle. Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, considering that his father’s followers were weak, 
advanced to engage him; but in the end, the breeze of victory and 
triumph blew on the plumes of Nasir Shah’s standards. Sulfan 
Shihab-ud-din fled towards Chanderi. The brave warriors in Nasir 
Shah’s army pursued him; and were about to take him prisoner, but 
(on account of) fatherly love and paternal affection (he) forbade the 
men from further pursuit. 

On the following day he marched from that station and went 
forward. When Sultan Shihab-ud-din arrived in the town of ^ Sipri, 
Sultan Nasir-iid-din sent a number of wise men to him, so that they 
might instruct him, and lead him from the by-path of error to the 
high-road of guidance. But as the way of righteousness was hidden 
from his side and the veil of negligence and of the love of splendour 
had been drawn down on his eyes, he never gave a reply that might 
be of any use. On the following day he sent a reply, “At present 
his shame and self-abasement prevent his acquiring the good fortune 
of waiting on Your Majesty. If a small part out of the many portions 
of the empire be bestowed on this slave; he would after a few days 
honour himself by rendering homage.” When the men who had 
been sent knew that it would be impossible to bring about an interview, 
they came back and reported the matter. Sultan Nasir-ud-din said, 
“Verily we are for God, and verily wo shall return to him.” 

Hemistich: 

The soil devoured the seed that in hope of thee I sowed. 

He then sent a farmdn to Ranthambhor to summon A‘zam 
Humayun, his younger son. The latter came on wings of speed and 
steps of eagerness and waited on his father near Chanderi. Sultan 


1 The name of the place is written as in one or two places in the 

MSS. and in the lith. ed., but as other places. The Cambridge History 

of India, page 364, also has Sipri. Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 244) both have “Dehly” instead of Sipri. This of course is incorrect. 
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Na§ir-ud-din started from Chanderi on the following day ; and advanced 
to the town of Sipri. At that station, he ordered the attendance of 
the amirs and the great men of the city; and said, “As Shihab-ud-din 
has made undutifulness and revolt the return for paternal love, I am 
removing him from the position of the heir apparent; and I am making 
my son A‘zam Humayun my heir.” He then gave him the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, and bestowed a robe and the crown of the empire 
on him; and returning from the town of Sipri resided for some days 
in the village of i Behishtpur. 2 temperature of Sultan 

Ka^ir-ud-din was high, and as in spite of the fact of its being the 
winter, he got into cold water and remained in it for a moment, his 
health immediately turned from the normal; and various diseases 
and ailments with mutually opposed results attacked him. Although 
the physicians tried to effect a cure, they had no success. 

Couplet: 

3 Oxymal, by fate’s decree, increased his bile, 

The oil of almonds dryness produced. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din, seeing that his condition was unsatisfactory 
sent for Mahmud Shah, and the amirs and the great men of the country 
to his presence; and opening his lips to give utterance to counsels and 
precepts said: “ ^ As the great and holy God has selected this excellent 

1 The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. cd. of Firightah; and 

in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 244) has 
Burtpoor. The name of the place is not mentioned in the Cambridge History 
of India. 

2 Firishtah’s account agrees with that in the text, but he surmises that the 

fever was caused ^ jf'b J»|^l jl i,e,, from excessive 

drinking or from infection of the humours of the body or the influence of the 
air. Col. Briggs’s account (so far it goes) agrees with that in the text. The 
Cambridge History of India, pages 364, 365, gives two accounts of the manner 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-dln’s death. The first agrees with that in the text. According 
to the other he suspected many of his nobles to be secretly in correspondence 
with Shihab-ud-din, and threatened them, so that they became apprehensive 
and poisoned him. I have not seen this said anywhere else. 

3 A mixture of honey and vinegar prescribed for the bile. 

4 Firishtah does not ascribe any speech to the Sultan, and considering 
the latter’s disposition and habits, and his condition at the time, it is not likely 
that he could make such a sensible and eloquent address. However, as it ia 
there, I have translated it. 
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son (of mine) from the entire people of the world, and has entrusted 
the bridle of the affairs of all people to his grasp of power, it behoves 
him, that he should not place his foot out of the high-road of worship 
of, and submission to God; and should not become subject to lust 
and sensuality; and should write the text of ‘love to the people of 
God’ on the leaf of his mind and the page of his heart. He should 
also not withhold the favour of God from the people, as it has not been 
withheld from him. He should also shorten his hand from the skirts 
of the oppressed. He should not in his public audiences give way to 
hesitation and weariness; and should not close the path of approach 
of the oppressed to him; and should properly listen to their words. 
He should not also, in administering justice and equity, allow any 
difference between the weak and the strong, and the high and the low; 
so that he may not become ashamed on the day of the judgment. 
He should also treat with honour and respect all Saiyids who are 
the fruits of the gar den of the projrhetship and of the emissary of God; 
and should make the high society of the learned, who are the heirs of 
the prophet, green and fruitful by the beneficence of the clouds of his 
rew^ards. Ho should also consider it right and proper to refrain from 
the society of stupid and foolish men, who are satisfied with husk of 
words; and are ignorant and unmindful of the purity and greatness of 
saints. He should also lay the foundation of houses of piety and 
goodness, which are the effects of one’s good fortune, in all parts of 
the dominions. In short, he should devote all his energy in carrying 
out the wishes of God; and in the administration of the affairs of the 
state always take counsel (with wise men).” 8hahzadah Mahmud 
Shah and the great men of the kingdom were in great pain and anguisli 
on hearing this speech. (The Sultan) then, with a true determination 
and a right resolution made repentance of all his sins and iniquities 
in the presence of the learned men, and after a moment accepted the 
summons of the just God. The period of his reign was eleven years 
and four months and twenty ^ three days. 

Couplets: 

From the cold earth, rose this palac^e grand; 

But as you make it warm they tell you “ rise”! 


1 Firishtah lith. ed. has eleven yeara and four months and three days and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 244) has eleven years and four months. 
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As this world of dust has such foundations weak, 

Soon should it be scattered to the wings, and ruin be. 

An account of Sultan MahmCd Shah, son of NAsir ShAh. 

On the 1 3rd day of Safar in the year 917 a.h., Mahmud Shah,, 
the son of Na^ir Shah, ascended the throne of the Khalji empire, in 
the village of Behishtpur, with 2 an auspicious and triumphant 
fortune and at a happy time. The rites of thanks-offering and of 
wave-offering having been performed, each one of the great men of 
the age was made happy with royal benefi(;ence; and from the same 
majlis sent the coffin of Nasir Shah to the fort of Shadiabad. 

3 Sultan Shihab-ud-din on becoming acquainted with the event 
(HddiOia, i.e., probably his father’s death), betook himself from where 
he was by rapid marches, to Nasratabad Na Icha. Muhafiz Khan 
Khwdjah Sard and Kjiawas Khan shut the gates in his face. On the 
following day, he sent a message to them, by one of his immediate 
attendants, that if they would act in friendship with him, it ^was 
certain, that the loosening and fastening of the affairs of the state 
would be entrusted to their wisdom. Muhafiz Khan and Khawas 
Klian said, ‘‘As the ordinance of the empire, has been recorded in 


1 Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs nor the Cambridge History of India 
gives the date of the accenaion. 

2 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has 

y) This I have adopted. 1’ho other MS. Hubstitutes 

for The lith. ed. has 

3 The Cambridge History of India, pagQ^SGf), says “ Shihab-ud-din, on hearing 
of his father’s death, returned to Malwa and marched on Mandu, but Mahmud II 
outstripped him and arrived there first, and when Shihab-ud-din reached the city, 
the gates were shut in his face.” This appears to mo to contain more-than one 
inaccuracy. There was no race between the brothel’s; and it was the gates of 
NaTcha and not of Mandu that were shut in Shihab-ud-din’s face by Muhafi? 
Khan, who was the governor of the former place and not of the latter. It is true 
that Col. Briggs also says that the gates of Mando wei® shut in his face and 
Mahafiz Khan refused him admission. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 246) also says 
that immediately after this the Prince “fled to Aseer”, and says nothing about 
his defeat by Jawash ^an. The Cambridge History of India appears here to 
follow Col. Briggs and does not refer to the Tabaqat or Firishtah at all. ' 

^ Both MSS. omit after , but I have retained it. 
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the renowned name of Mahmud Shah, in the office of destiny and fate, 
the best course is that you should join the camp (of Sultan Mahmud); 
and should change the foulness and roughness of a strange man for the 
purity of friendship.” i Sulfto Shihab-ud-din becoming despondent 
retired towards Kandasah. 2 When Sultto Mahmud knew that Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din had gone away towards Mandu, he marched by 
successive stages and took up his residence in Jahan-numd kiosk of 
Na‘lcha, on the 2nd Rabi‘-ul-awwal of the afore-mentioned year. 

From there he sent 3 Jawash Klian with a detachment of troops 
to crush Sultan Shihab-ud-din, and he sent eleven elephants with 
him. He then went to the fort of Shadiabad, on a date which had 
been selected by the astrologers, and at an auspicious moment on the 
6th Rabf-ul-awwal, had the golden throne, encrusted with gems and 
pomegranate-colour rubies, in the open plain near the audience hall, 
and ^had twenty-one other thrones raised around it, and Mahmud 
Shah ascended the throne of the Klialji Sultans from the east of the 


1 One MS. omits the whole sciitonco from to The name of 

the place is Kanduhah in the MS. which has the sentence, and 

Kanduyah in the lith. ed. Firishtah i.s very brief here and does not mention the 
place. 

There is much difference in the readings. One MS. has ^LkLo 

etc., while the other ha.s aT 

Ajj^ and the lith. ed. has 

aIjj jvXUj A^. The reading in the first MS. is manifestly 

incorrect, and there is not much to choose between the other two, but on the 
whole I think the reading of the lith. ed. is the best. 

3 The name is MS., and in several places in the other. 

In the latter it is iu one place. The lith. ed. has The 

expedition against Sultan Shihab-ud-din is not mentioned by either Firishtah or 
Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. 

^ I have translated the text as it is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but I 
am very doubtful about its correctness. I cannot understand the reference to 
the twenty-one thrones, and also to the rising of Mahmud Shah from the east 
of the throne of the empire. As regards the rising of Mahmud Shah from the 
east the reading from Firishtah is a great improvement. It is 

jl Probably the correct reading of 

the ^abaqat was something like this. As to the twenty-one thrones, I cannot 
hazard any explanation. 
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throne of the empire. The Pamirs and the great men of the city 
and the notabilities of the kingdom stood in their proper places. 
Each one of them received such distinction as was suitable for his 
position; and some of the amirs were honoured with titles; and seven 
hundred elephants, which were 2 in the environs of the fort came 
into use. 

After a few days a report came from Jawash Klian, to the effect, 
that as the star of the good fortune of Sultan Shihab-ud-din had fallen 
into the abyss of ruin, he did not listen to all the friendly advice and 
the wise precepts which were given to him; and came forward to give 
battle. And this helpless one (i.e., he himself) advanced to chastise 
him, placing the great good fortune of His Majesty in the vanguard; 
and at the first onset Sultan Shihab-ud-din’s foot of firmness slipped 
from its place, and he fled. The bearer of his umbrella was slain, 
and the umbrella fell into our hands. He himself fled to the country 
of 3 Asir. As the rainy season had now come, Sultan Mahmud Shah 
summoned Jawash Khan back. The latter returned to the fort on 
the last day of Rabf-ul-awwal, and received many favours. 

Sultan Mahmud, now having his mind at rest in respect of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, entrusted the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
to ^Basant Ray, to whom the post of the vazdrat of Nasir Shah 
had belonged. Basant Ray, lowing to his great pride and ignorance, 


1 I have adopted the reading in the MS. That in the lith. ed. is 
O^Ia/o ^ t 

2 The MSS. have y. but the lith. ed. has i have adopted 

the former. The meaning of ^*^1 ^1®®-*'- The correspond¬ 
ing passage in Firishtah is more intelligible. It is ^ ^ ^ 

^ i,e., and seven hundred 

elephants which were in the fort were brought to the darhdr, adorned with 
housings of velvet and gold tissue. 

3 The Tabaqat has^j^^ j and Firishtah has^;^^ The Cambridge 

History of India, page 365, however, says, he retired to the fortress of Asir. 

4 The name is written in various places in tha MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

as well as in the lith. ed. of Firishtah as Nisbat Ray, but in other 

places as Basant Ray. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 246) has Buswunt 

Row and the Cambridge History of India (p. 366) has Basant Rai. 

^ The nature of Basant Ray’s offence is not quite clear. Of course he was 
-a Hindu, and the other amirs were Musalmans, but Basant had apparently 
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did not maintain the usual relations towards i the army, and did not 
leave out any minutiae of meanness and mischief-making; and having 
adopted a harshness of behaviour did not show proper respect towards 
the amirs and sarddrs. The latter, having availed themselves of an 
opportunity, killed him in the audience hall on the 7th Rabi‘-ul-thani. 
2 Naqd-ul-mulk, who was of the same religion as Basant Ray, and 
the latter’s colleague in service, fled into the harem of the Sulfan. 
Iqbal Khan and ^Mukhtas Khan talked together, and said, “Unless 
the kingdom is purified of the contamination of the existence of this 
impure one, he will always be in ambush for taking revenge for Basant 
Ray.” They sent the following message to the Sultan by Sadr Klian 
and Afdal Khan, “Nothing has been done, and nothing will be done 
by these loyal slaves, except in the way of a sincere desire for Your 
Majesty’s well-being, and it must be clear to your illuminating wisdom, 
that as the affairs (of the kingdom) have not been well arranged, the 
act of leaving the threads of the administration in the grasp of people 
who are strangers to us in creed and religion, is (likely to be) the 
cause of disorder in the conduct of government. It has probably 
been submitted to Your Majesty by some of your well-wishers, what 
kind of treatment Basant Ray meted out to the amirs and to your 
other loyal adherents. His sole object was, that your old servants 
might become heart-broken; and they and their retainers might be 


been the minister of Nasir Shah also. The Tabaqat says he did not show the 
usual courtesy towards the army, and left out no minutiae of accord¬ 
ing to the MSS. and, according to lith. ed., of . <3^*^ appears to mean little¬ 
ness or meanness; economy or thrift; and means mischief-making. 

I have adopted in the translation. Firishtah says the other amirs became 

hostile to him lest he become too powerful ( ^ 1.1 U-o ). 

Col. Briggs says ho was a personal favourite of the King, and had attended him 
from the period of his birth; and he also says that the conspirators declared 
that he had laid a scheme to overturn the government. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 365, is satisfied with saying that the Muslim nobles 
resented his holding the high office of minister. 

1 One MS. has quite incorrectly instead of 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. also calls him Naqd-ul-mulk; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 246) has Nizam-ool-Moolk. He is not mentioned in the Cambridge History 
of India. 

3 It ia instead of Muk^ta? :^an in the text-edition. 

8 
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dispersed. This was in fact disloyalty on his part; and we your loyal 
servants, in a body, removed him out of the way. Naqd-ul-mulk is 
also following in his footsteps. If it be your noble order, the world 
might be purified of the contamination of his existence.” Sultan 
Mahmud in his weakness and helplessness sent Naqd-ul-mulk to the 
amirs; but he ordered that he might be externed, and no injury 
caused to his life or property. When they brought Naqd-ul-mulk, 
ithe amirs, acting in a body, expelled him. Sultan Mahmud was 
aggrieved at these proceedings of the amirs, and at their domination; 
and the purity of his heart was changed to resentment. 

Muhafiz Klian, eunuch, the combination of whose disposition was 
made up of malice and wickedness, lowing to his longing for the 
vazdrat, reported (to the Sultan), in private, words that were not true 
8 in respect of the amirs. It so happened, that one day availing 
himself of an opportunity, he represented to the Sultan, that Iqbal 
Khan and ^Mukhtas Klian wanted to raise one of the (other) sons 
of Na^ir Shah on the throne. Sultan Mahmud, simply on hearing 
this news, became anxious; and wanted to punish the two ministers. 
But afterwards acting with patience and calmness, he set about making 
enquiries and investigations. 

When Muhafiz Khan saw, that his words had not produced any 
result, he grew more insistent in his calumnies; and every day made 
use of harsh words, till one day Sultan Mahmud ordered some people, 


1 Firishtah say a that to this extent they tried to please the Sultan. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. is not explicit about Muhafi? Khan’s motive; and 

neither Col. Briggs nor the Cambridge History of India says what his motive was. 
Firishtah and Col. Briggs say nothing ahput Miihafi? jean’s intrigues against 
Mukbtas and Iqbal I^an; but they say that he quarrelled with the 

Sultan and used unmannerly language towards him. After some fighting the 
Sultan had to leave Shadiabad; and Muhafiz Khan then brought $ahib Khan 
out of the fort, and raised him to the throne. According to the T^baqat this 
happened sometime afterwards, i.e., after the rebellion of Iqbal Khan and 
MuM>ta§ Khan and the death of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, and the submission of a 
petition by Iqbal Khan and Mukhta^ ^an. The Cambridge History of India 
mentions the intrigues of Muhafiz Khan and the rebellion of Iqbal Khan and 
Mukhtas Khan, etc. (p. 365). 

• The reading in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. is but I think the 

meaning is about or in respect of the amirs. 

♦ in the second MS. 
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that they should slay Iqbal Khan and Mukhtag Khan, when they 
come, according to custom, to make their salute. 

And when things came to such a pass, one of the eunuchs, who 
was on special terms with Mukhta? Khan, reported to him what was 
happening. Mukbtas Khan immediately went and informed Iqbal 
Khan; and an hour had not yet elapsed when a man came to summon 
Mukbta? Khw and Iqbal Khan. ^ Muk_htas ^an hastened without 
any delay to wait on the Sultan; and Iqbal Khan remained occupied 
with the affairs of state. Mukhta? Khan, seeing that things were not 
as on previous occasions, 2 returned, and came to Iqbal Khan; and 
they went away to their respective houses. Muhafiz Khan then 
reported to the Sultan that Mukhta? Khan and Iqbal Khan had gone 
away to their houses, so that they might collect their retainers, and 
raise one of the Shahzadas to the 2 saltanat. He suggested that it 
would be advisable to go there and seize them; ^ and not defer what 
should be done today to tomorrow. 

Couplet: 

Time ^ takes off from the man, 

Who to tomorrow delays today’s work. 

Sultan Mahmud believed the words of that® deceitful traitor, 
and advanced towards the houses of Mukbta? Khan and Iqbal Khan. 
The latter fled with a hundred horsemen and foot soldiers, and came 
out of the fort on the side of ^ Qadipur, on the night of the 24th 
Rabi*-ul-thani. They rode all night, and in the morning reached 
the village of ® Sarabah, near the Narbada river. From that place 

1 One MS. by mistake omits the whole sentence from ^^1^ to 

2 One of the MSS, has y. instead of . 

8 One of the MSS. has by mistake instead of odhLo. 

^ One MS. omits the words from^;^^ to 

8 The word in the MS. and in the lith. ed. appears to be which may be 
derived from^ to break off. 

® One MS. omits the word 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has • 

8 Firishtah and Col. Briggs do not name the village. They narrate the 
facts of the rebellion of Mu^ita^ Khan (whom they call Maklj^u^ ^an) and 
Iqbal I^an after the narrative of the rebellion of Mubahf ]^an and the raising 
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they sent Na^rat Khan, son of Iqbal Kian, on the 26th of the month 
in the direction of the country of Asir, to bring Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 
Early the next morning, Sultan Mahmud sat on the masnad of rule 
in the audience place; and conferring the title of Khwajah Jahan on 
Muhafiz Khan entrusted the office of the vazdrat to him. He then 
conferred the titles of Majlis-i-Karlm on Afdal Klian, and of Dastur 
Khan on Jawash Khan, and sent them to put down Mukhtas Klian 
and Iqbal Kh^n. 

When Nasrat Klian, after traversing various stages, arrived in 
the presence of SuMn Shihab-ud-din, the latter in his great joy and 
happiness, started on the following day from the country styled “the 
Mumtaz”, which is a name for the territory of Bijagarh and Kharkun; 
and in his great eagerness he traversed thirty kardhs in one day and 
night. It so happened, however, that the heat was so groat, that fish 
were scorched in the depth of the sea, and fiery natiircd salamanders 
were drowned in their own sweat, and Sultan Shihab-ud-din 
fell ill and his condition became abnormal, and on the 3rd of 
JamMi-ul-awwal he accepted the summons of God. 

Couplet: 

There is the way of non-existence, which none who exists. 

Will e’er the danger of traversing escape. 

And some say that he was poisoned at the instigation of Sultan 
Mahmud. Nasrat Klian, dressed in blue (mourning) garments, and 
taking the corpse with him came to Sarabah, where the Khans were 
assembled. When he arrived there, Mukhtas? Khan and Iqbal Klian, 

in great sorrow and distress, sent the dead body to the fort of Shadi- 

_______ 

of 9ahib l^an to the throne by the latter. According to Firishtah lith. ed. 
Iqbal ^an and Makbstis ^an went themselves to Asir, and held the umbrella 
over the head of Shihab-ud-din; and after his death they raised the umbrella 
over the head of his son, and gave him the title of Sultan Hushang. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 260) agrees generally with the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but he says, 
contrary to the other historians, that it was Medny Ray, who had acquired an 
undue in^uence over the Sooltan, who persuaded the latter that Yekbal and 
MukhsoosKhan “were carrying on a treasonable correspondence with the King of 
the Deccan”; and at his instigation the Sooltan ordered the former to be put to 
death. The Cambridge History of India, page 365, also does not mention it, 
though it says that they ^ied to the Narbada. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
Saraiyah in the text-edition. 
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abad. They gave the title of Hiishang Shah to ^ the adopted son of 
Sultan Shihab-ud-din, and held the umbrella over his head; and 
raising the dust of disturbance, started from that country towards the 
centre of the country of Malwa. 

2 Couplet: 

Jami! it is better that at this stage you adopt the view, 

That from the deaths of others, you fear your own. 

After the arrival of the dead body, the Sultan wept much, and deposited 
it in the earth. Ho carried out the customary rites of mourning, and 
gave alms to deserving people. After finishing them, he sent Nizam 
^lan to reinforce Dastur Klian. Nizam fChan traversed the stages 
on wings of speed and joined him. Then joining their forces, they 
attacked Hushang; and the latter fled, and took shelter in ^ the hills 
of Bahar Baba Haji. 

While these things were happening, petitions came from Iqbal 
lihan and Mukhtas l£lian, to the effect that, “Nothing has ever been 
done by these ancient hereditary slaves except rendering loyal service to 
your Majesty; and Muhafiz I£lian, owing to his envy and ill-will, having 
spoken interested and malicious words has turned your noble heart 
against your old servants. They hope that the truth about the 
disloyalty and ^ wickedness of Muhafiz Khan and of his acts will be 
revealed to your just mind. They also believe that some of your 
other loyal servants, will, in their disinterestedness, attest in private 

1 Both MSS. have adopted son, but the lith. ed. has , son. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 365, also has son. 

2 The meaning and appropriatene.s.s of the couplet are not very clear. 
Also the first word is either , which is the name of the celebrated Persian 
Sufi poet who was a nati\V of Jam, or a place. I think Jami is better. 

8 Firishtah lith. ed. has to the hills. He goes on to 

say that after some time Iqbal ^an and Ma^j^u^ l^an joined the service of 
Sult-an Mal^mud, and were received with favour. Somewhat contrary to this. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 250) says, that after some slight opposition, “the 
prince and his minister (apparently Yekbal Khan) threw themselves on the 
King’s mercy.’’ On the other hand, the Cambridge History of India, page 
365, says that “Hushang took refuge in Sehore, but the leaders convinced the 
king that they were loyal at heart.” 

^ The phrase is MSS., and iu the 

lith. ed. In the text-edition it is U. 
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to the truth of these words.” When the purport of these petitions 
became known to Sultan Mahmud, some of the Sultan’s servants said 
that, “The object of Muhafiz Khan in making the insinuations was, 
that he should be able to act independently in carrying out the 
affairs of the state; and the turn of the vazdrat would not come to him, 
if Mukbta? Khan and Iqbal Khan were there. In fact, his whole 
energy had been devoted to this, that he might place a new face on 
the affairs; and having brought one of the sons of Nagir Shah out of 
prison, he should assign the name of the Sultan to him; and should 
himself be the loosener and fastener (sole dictator) of all affairs.” 

Sultan Mahmud, who had no caution and foresight in his acts, 
ordered that when Muhafiz Khan comes to make his salute, he 
should be seized, and kept under guard, and should, after investigation, 
be punished. When the adherents of Muhafiz Kb an informed him 
of the truth of what had happened, he appeared in the precincts of 
the audience hall, with his retainers, on the following day, which was 
the 18th Jamadi-ul-awwal. After a little while Sultan Mahmud 
summoned him to his private chamber. He went there, and gave 
harsh replies to his words. Sultan Mahmud, in great anger and 
bravery, marched out with few followers from among his servants and 
a body of Abyssinians; and that wicked man fled out of the palace; 
and taking possession of the outer building raised the standard of 
revolt. He brought Shahzada Sahib Kb^n, son of Sultan Na§ir-ud-dm; 
and besieged Mahmud Shah in his palace. He was about to seize the 
latter, when he came out in the middle of the night, and started towards 
the town of Ujjain. From that place he summoned Dastur Klian and 
the other amirs to his presence, afte^ giving them assurances of his 
favour. That very night when Sultan Mahmud started in his flight, 
Muhafiz Klian bestowed the title of ^ Sultan Mahmud on Shahzada 
§abib Kban, and placed him on the throne. After some days, Dastur 
Kb^'n arrived in Ujjain; and after him, Mukbta^ Khan and Iqbal 

1 The MSS. as well os the lith. ed. say, that he received the title of Sult^ 
Mahmud. It shows a lack of imagination in Muhafi; that he could not 
give him any other title. It must have been very confusing to have the same 
name for both the SuHIhis. Firishtah and Col. Briggs do not appear to mention 
the title which was given to ^Sliib !^&n. In fact he is always called ShShzada 
9ahib l^An in the histories. The Cambridge History of India, page 365, says 
that Sahib Kh&n was proclaimed king under the title of Mahmud II. 
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Sian joined the Sultan. Shahzada Sahib Shan, on hearing this news, 
summoned Sadr Shan and Afdal Shan; and he ^had engagements 
and promises with them confirmed by very strong oaths. 

On the 5th of Jamadi-ul-awwal, he left the fort of Shadiabad in 
charge of 2 Mawadab Shan and marching to the town of Na‘lcha, made 
it his camp; and with the concurrence of Sadr Shan, ordered that a 
third part of the wages of the soldiers should be paid to them in cash 
from the treasury, to enable them to make the necessary preparations 
for the march to Ujjain. Sultan Mahmud marched from Ujjain to 
Dibalpur; and after a watch of the night, the commanders, who had 
their families in Mandu mounted their horses, and started for the 
camp of Shahzada Sahib Khan. The next day Sultan Mahmud 
marched from Dibalpur in the direction of Chanderi; and writing 
an account of what had happened, sent it to Bihjat Khan. The latter 
wrote in reply, “This slave is bound to obey him, who should have the 
capital city of ShadiabM in his possession.’’ Sultan Mahmud on 
receiving this reply became amazed and anxious about his future. 
He halted in the village of Behishtpur and held a consultation. Some 
of his adherents said, “We should take shelter in the fort of 
Ranthambhor.” The opinion of others was, that they should ask 
for help from Sultan Sikandar Ludi. Sultan Mahmud declared, “ It 
appears in my mind that we should wrap up our feet in the skirt of 
patience; and should wait for the rising of the stars of good fortune; 
it appears that it is right to take shelter in the fort of Ranthambhdr 
for a time, as it is imaginable that we should have help and support. 
It appears improper, however, on my side, to ask for help from my 
equals.” And cutting off the chain of hope from all created things, 
he waited for the appearance of what was in the womb of fate. 

After a few days, Medini Ray, who was distinguished by great 
bravery and experience, came from his tMna and joined him. Bihjat 

1 The readings are slightly different. One MS. has 

yA JeJli. This appears to be the best reading. The other MSS. have 
Jelti . This does not appear to be correct. The lith, 

ed. has instead of , and omits the after , in the reading in the 
first MS. 

2 The name is in one MS. and in the other, and ^1^ Cidyo 

in the lith. ed. M. Hidayat fliosain has iii fh© text-edition. 
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I£han becoming aware of the impropriety of his (previous) acts, sent 
1 Sharzah Khan, his son, to attend on the Sultan; and the latter, feeling 
that he was now more powerful, determined to march to Mandu. 
After some time news came that Shahzada Sahib Khan was advancing 
towards Chanderi. When he encamped in the village ^ Shahrai, 
the parties thought it advisable that they should arrange their troops 
the next morning, and await the blowing of the wind of victory and 
triumph. It so happened, that after the passing of one watch of the 
night, ^ Afdal Khan mounted his horse, and came to Sultan Mahmud’s 
camp; and a little more than half the army, acting in concert with 
him, also joined Sultan Mahmud’s camp. Shahzada Sahib Khan 
and Muhafiz l£lian, in great terror and confusion, set lire to their 
camp, and fled. On the 4th day they arrived in Nasratabad, and 
opened the hand of lavishness for squandering the treasures, and 
occupied themselves with guarding and arranging the fort. 

Sultan Mahmud performed the rites of offering thanks to God, 
and advanced towards Shadiabad. When he arrived in the village 
of ^ Sirsiah, the adopted son of Sultan Shihab-ud-din and his amirs, 
who had fortified themselves in the foot-hills of Bahar Baba HajI, 


1 The name is Sharzah Khan in both MSS. Col. Briggs calls him Shirza 

Khan, governor of Chanderi. The lith. ed. of the Siddat Khan 

and the Cambridge History of India, page 366, has Shiddat Khan, 

2 The name of the village is and in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed. The name does not appear in Firishtah or in Col. Briggs 
or in the Cambridge History of India, though they all mentioii the battle which 

took place there. M, Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. 

8 Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs mentions the defection of Afdal 
Khan from Shahzada Khan’s camp. The Cambridge History of India, 

page 366, mentions it, but its account differs in some particular from that in 
the text. In the first place, it says that the armies met in the evening. This 
is correct, if it means that the armies came near each other in the evening; 
but it certainly is not correct if it means that the armies engaged each other 
in the evening. Then it says, that Afzal Khan deserted, “taking half of the 
army with him.” This is very indefinite, as it does not say half of what army 
he took with him. The is quite definite, and I presume it is correct 

that he took all his own army and half of Malik’s army. 

* The village is called 4^-*^ Sirsiah in both MSS., and Sirsah 

in the lith. ed. It is not mentioned in either Firishtah or in Col. Briggs or in 
the Csunbridge History of India. 
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came to Sultan Mahmud and obtained a promise of safety. Then 
by successive marches Sultan Mahmud encamped in the town of 
Sirsiah; and on the next day which was the ^ 7 th of Ramadan in 
the year 917 a.h., he advanced to Shadiabad, the seat of the throne, 
with his army in battle array. On both sides the ranks were arrayed, 
and the field of slaughter was arranged. Shahzada Sahib I£han, 
acting with bravery, attacked ^ Sultan Mahmud’s army. At this time 
an elephant advanced towards Sultan Mahmud; and he shot an arrow 
aiming at the breast of the filhdn with such force, that it came out of 
the latter’s back. At this time MMini Ray with a body of his Rajputs 
utterly routed Sahib lihan’s army, wounding the latter with their 
lances Sind jamdhars (a kind of dagger). The Shahzada being unable 
to withstand them fled; and some of his men took shelter in the fort; 
and 3 a number concealed themselves in the caverns, which are to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Mandu. Sulfan Mahmud pursued 
them as far as the Haud-i-Khis (special reservoir), and encamped 
there. 

The ShahzMa occupied himself with the defence and other 
arrangements of the fort; and endeavoured day and night to secure 
it against attack. Sulfan Mahmud, owing to his natural kindliness 
sent the following message to him, “As the relation of brotherhood is 
between us, and the observance of the relation of kinship is one of 
our duties, natural morality induces me that I should bestow on you 
whatever place you may ask for; and you may take away as much 
property as you can carry away, and may go away without any 
objection from me. So that for no reason whatever the blood of 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 363, gives November 28th (1512 ?) 
as the date of the battle. 

2 One MS. has y, but the word does not occur in 

the other MS. or in the lith. ed. 

3 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. have 

jOJuo ^ difference 

that the MS. has by mistake ^ instead of The other MS. has 

jsLo a/ j j- The reading in 

the lith. ed. appears to me to be the most correct and I have accepted it. In 
the text-edition it is jd A^ y 
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Musalmans may not be spilled/’ Shahzada Sahib Khan, being proud 
of the strength of the fort, did not agree. Sultan Mahmud then 
seized the environs of the fort, and made great efforts in carrying on 
the siege; till on the 16th Shawwal of the afore-mentioned year (the 
troops) by the exertions and endeavours of Maulana ‘Imad-ud-din 
Kburasani and other brave soldiers entered the fort about the 
beginning of true dawn; and attacking the men in a bastion fought 
hand to hand with them; and in the winking of an eye mingled the 
blood of the followers and adherents of the Shahzada with the dust of 
wretchedness. The Shahzada and Muhafiz Khan taking with them a 
quantity of precious gems, fled by the path of the seven hundred steps; 
and on the 4th day joined the camp of Sultan Muzafifar in i the town 
of Baroda, one of the dependencies of Gujrat. Sultan Muzafifar 
considering, the arrival of the Shahzada an honour, did not leave 
out a single minutia in the rites of hospitality. He promised that at 
the end of the rainy season he would take possession of the country 
of Malwa, and divide it among the brothers. 

From that place they went to Champanir. 2 One day the Shahzada 
happened to go to the house of Yadgar Mughul, who was celebrated 
as Surl^ Kuldh (the red cap), and had come to Gujrat, as an 
ambassador from Shah Isma^il Safvi. There were high words among 
their servants, which ended in a scuffle. A report spread among the 
common people, that YMgar Surkb Kulah and his men had taken the 
ShahzMa of Mandu as prisoner. Men belonging to the army of Gujrat, 
coming in crowds, killed some of the retainers of Surkh Kulah. The 
Shahzada, from shame and ignominy, turned his face towards the 
kingdom of Asir, without taking leave 4 )f the Sultan. He with three 
hundred horsemen encamped at the village of ^Lorgaon, which is 
distinguished as the boundary of Asir. Lodha the governor of the 


^ Both the MSS. have hut the lith. ed. has 

***1;?*^ y. I have adopted the latter reading. M. Hidayat 

Hosain has y in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. omits the word and also the word y before 
8 The name of the village is written as^l^;^, probably Lorgaon, in the 

MS., and as y^y Naugaon in the lith. ed. It is not mentioned in either 
Firishtah or in Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. In the 
text-edition it is^*^ )y 
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town of KLauduyah, having received information of this, came with 
great quickness and attacked him. Sahib Khan fleeing from him 
sought shelter with the ruler of Kawil, which is in the Deccan. As 
affectionate relations existed between Sultan Mahmud and the ruler 
of Kawil, the latter kept himself back from helping the Shahzada, 
but allotted a few villages as a contribution towards his expenses. 

After that, as disturbances disappeared from the kingdom, and 
disorder was changed into order, Sultan Mahmud took his place on 
the dais of peace and tranquillity. Governors and thdnaMra and 
revenue officers went to the different divisions and districts for the 
organisation of the kingdom. Medini Ray wanted to become all 
powerful, and to remove the amirs of Ghiyath Shah and Nasir Shah 
out of the way; and in pursuance of this wicked purpose he began 
to speak ill of the amirs \ and in private he slandered everyone, till 
one day he submitted (to the Sultan), that Afdal Sljan and Iqbal 
Khan had sent ^ letters to Shahzada Sahib Khan, and wanted to 
re-awaken the disturbances which had been put to sleep. Sulfan 
Mahmud imagining these interested words to be disinterested, ordered, 
that when Afdal Klian and Iqbal Khan should come to make their 
saldms they should be slain. On the following day, when they, in 
accordance with the usual custom, came to make their saldms^ both 
of them were seized and torn joint from joint. 

Sikandar Khan, the governor of 2 Satwas, and Fath Jang Khan 
Sherwani, seeing this audacity and violence of Medini Ray fled and 
went to their jdglrs. Sikandar Khan rebelled and took possession 


1 The word is written as in the MSS.; and in the 

lith. ed. This last appears to me to be the best and I have retained it. In 

the text-edition it is 

2 The name is written as SSwas, and A was and Aswas, 

and Satwas in different places in the MSS. and the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. mentions Sikandar Khan, and his rebellion; but does not, as far as I 
can make out mention the name of \uBjdglr. Col. Briggs in one place (vol. FV, 
p. 251) calls him “Sikundur Khan of Bhilsa”; but this is apparently a mistake, 
for it was Mansur Ki^&n, who was sent against him, and not Sikandar Kian, 
who was a jd^rddr of Bhilsa. The Cambridge History of India, page 366, 
calls Sikandar Khan, governor of Satwas. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 

in the text-edition. 
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of 1 the country from Kanduyah to Shahahabad, and drove out the 
revenue officers of the Khalsa. Sultan Mahmud came down from the 
fort of Mandu, in order to put down this rebellion, on the 5th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-akbir of the year 918 a.h.; and took up his 
residence in the Jahdn-numd palace at Na‘lcha. He entrusted the 
office of the vazdrat to Medini Ray. He sent men to Bihjat Khan, 
governor of Chanderi, and other amirs^ and summoned them. Bihjat 
hi an in spite of the relationship of Khdnazddl (being a slave by 
descent), fearing (what MMini Ray might do to him), wrote an excuse 
about the near approach of the rainy season. Sultan Mahmud affected 
to overlook this; and wrote to Maasur Khan, the feudatory of Bhilsa 
to advance and put down Sikandar Wian. Mansur KJ^an collected 
his troops and advanced to attack Sikandar Klian; but when he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the latter’s country, his spies brought 
him the news, that Sikandar Klian had collected an immease army; 
and had also got the Rays of G5ndwana to join him. Maasur Klian 
halted there, reported the facts to Sultan Mahmud, and asked for 
reinforcements. Medini Ray wrote in reply, that if he was guilty 
of procrastination and delay in seizing Sikandar Khan, he would 
become liable to suffer from the chastisement of the Sultan’s wrath. 
Mansur Khan on receiving this 2 order, became amazed and anxious 
about his future; and returned and joined Bihjat Klian. ^ ^anjar 
Khan who had been nominated to reinforce Mansur KJian also went 
and joined the latter. 

Sultan Mahmud on hearing these news started from the capital, 
came to Dhar, and performed the pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh 
Ejimal-ud-din Malwi. Ho then sent Medini Ray with a large army 
and fifty elephants, from the town of Dibalpur, to put down Sikandar 
Khan; and himself went to Ujjain. Medini Ray, on arriving at 


1 Firishtah lith. ed. describes the country as b AxaAJ U jt 

but he does not say that Sikandar Khan took possession of it. He says that 
he had possession of it, o-^l«5 Col. Briggs on the contrary says, 

“He occupied the country lying between Kuhndwa and Shahabad”; and about 
the last-named place says in a footnote “probably Shahpdor”. The Cambridge 
History of India does not mention what territory Sikandar Khan seized. 

® The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and in the other MS. 

8 In text-edition it is jjyl^ Tujjar Khan instead of 
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Satwas stretched his hand for plunder and devastation; and the 
unalloyed pleasure of Sikandar Klian having thus become disturbed, 
he, in his helplessness, sought the path of peace; and through the 
intervention of Habib Klian came to Medini Ray. The latter went to 
Ujjain, and obtained the pardon of Sikandar lUmn’s offences. Sulfan 
Mahmud drew the pen of pardon across his offences and allotted 
(confirmed) his rank and jdglr. Sultan Mahmud then marched from 
Ujjain and came to the town of i Agar. There a petition or report 
came from the ddrdgAa (superintendent) of the fort of ShadiabM to 
the effect, that a body of low people had risen in revolt on the night 
of the 25th Ramadan; and had raised the umbrella, which they ^ had 
brought from the tomb of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, over the head of a 
man of obscure descent; and had stretched their hands to plunder 
the city; but that by the good fortune of His Majesty he (the ddrdg^a) 
had seized the head and ringleader of the mob; and the men had been 
punished. The Sultan sent an order containing expressions of favour 
and encouragement to the ddrogtha; and himself went towards ^ Bahar 
Baba Haji. 

From that place he sent a letter giving encouragement and 
promising favour to the Bihjat Khan by the hand of Bherodas; but 
as his all-seeing eye was besmirched with the dust of misfortune, he 
sent an improper reply; and sent men to Kawil that they might 
bring Shahzada Sahib Khan, making him their leader. He also 
submitted a petition to Sulfan Sikandar Liidi, to the purport, that 
Mahmud Shah had entrusted the bridle of loosening and fastening and 
of defending and regulating the kingdom to the hands of Kafirs ; and 
had placed his foot of submission outside the path of the ^ Musfafa 
(the chosen one, Muhammad) to whom be the salutation; and has 


1 See page 670 and note 1 on the same page. The Cambridge History of 
India, which does not mention the town at the place referred to on page 226, 
mentions it here (p. 367), and calls it Agar. 

2 One MS. has and the other after jjj jf. 

The lith. ed. has neither the one nor the other. I have inserted . In the 
text-edition it is . 

® See page 581. 

* One MS. has by mistake instead of and also has 

instead of The lith. ed. has iiaRxIl j after 
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made the followers of Islam wretched and miserable, and the Kafirs 
and Rajputs dear and honoured. i If a detachment of his victorious 
army should arrive in these parts, the public prayers would be read 
in the name of that Bddshdh, who is the asylum of the faith; and ^ his 
coin would be current in the country. When Bherodas came and 
reported all this, Sultan Mahmud collected troops, and after one week 
marched from ^Bahar; and encamped in the village of Shikarpur. 
On the following day, he sent Mukhta^ Khan with a large army to 
Chanderi, in advance of himself. 

^ About this time news came that about the middle of Muharram- 
ul-haram in the year 919 a.h., Sultto Muzafifar Gujrati had encamped 
in the town of Dhar, with a large army and five hundred elephants; 
and was occupying himself with hunting, in the environs of the village 
of Dilawarah. Although ® Ray Pithora and the other amirs, who 
were in the fort of Mandu, sent a message to him, in their distress and 
weakness, by some trustworthy men to the effect that at this time, 
when Sultan Mahmud was engaged in attending to the administration 
of his kingdom, his (i.e., Sultan Muzaffar’s) intention of invading it 
appeared to be altogether remote from the rules of bravery and 
humanity. He did not at all listen to it with any idea of good will and 
acceptance; and sent Nizam-ul-mulk Sultani with a large army to the 
neighbourhood of Na‘lcha. The latter arrived at the Haud-i~Rdn% 


1 The facts of Bihjat ^an’s sending for Shahzada @ahib ^an, and also 
asking Sultan Sikandar Liidi to send an army, and promising that the public 
prayers would be read in his name appear to be rather inconsistent; but Firishtah 
explains that if Sultan Sikandar Ludi would help to place §alub J^an on the 
throne, the SJ^utha would be road in his name as the suzerain or overlord. 

2 There are slight dififerences in the readings. One MS. has aCm j 

yLw, and the other has the ssune except that the words lyUut 

instead of while the lith. ed. has JyLfiul aCm j. j have 

adopted the first reading. In the text-edition the reading is the same except 
that is used in place of i and instead of 

* I suppose this means Bahar Baba Haji, ' 

^ The inroad of Sultan Mu^affar is only incidentally and briefly mentioned 
by Firishtah and Col. Briggs. The Cambridge History of India (p. 367) also 
mentions it, and adds that “Muzaffar was recalled to Gujarat by domestic 
disturbances.’* 

* Son of Mddinl Ray. 
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(the Rani’s reservoir or tank), but returned from there. At the time 
of his return, a i body of men came down from the fort and attacked 
him. Nizam-ul-mulk turned round and slew some of the men; and 
the others sought shelter in the fort. Sultan Mahmud on receiving 
this terrible news, became distressed in mind, and anxious and amazed; 
and did not know in what direction he should attempt first. Suddenly 
while he was extremely distressed, news arrived that Sultan Muzaffar 
Gujrati had turned back, and had gone back to Gujrat by way of 
2 Dahud. Sultan Mahmud having performed the rites of offering thanks 
to God, placed the destruction of Bihjat IQian in the forefront of his 
energy. 

After some days, news came that Sikandar Khan had again raised 
the standard of rebellion and a flag of violence; and had taken forcible 
possession of some villages belonging to the Khdlsa (^.e., lands in 
direct possession of the Sultan). Sultan Mahmud deputed the governor 
of the town of ^ Kanduyah named Malik Lodha to punish him. ^ Mahk 
L5dha advanced towards ^ Sat was. After the two sides had met, 
the dust of disturbance and warfare continued from morning till 
evening. In the end Sikandar Khan being unable to withstand him, 

1 One MS. has and the other The lith. ed. has neither, or 

any similar word. 

2 in the text-edition. 

3 About Kanduyah see page 558 and note 6 on the same page. Firishtah 

has at this place j Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 254) calls him 

“Mullik Lado, the governor of Kuhndwa.” In another place Firishtah lith. ed. 
calls j The Cambridge History of India, page 367, does not give 

the name of the governor, but calls him “a loyal officer who had endeavoured to 
reduce him to obedience.” 

^ The Cambridge History of India, page 367, describes the incident in a 
single sentence, which owing to the nece.s8ity of too much compression or from 
error conveys ideas which are totally different from the facts, £ts narrated in the 
^abaqat and by Firishtah. The sentence (a part of which I have already 
quoted in the preceding note) is Sikandar Khan had defeated and slain a loyal 
officer who had endeavoured to reduce him to obedience. Malik Lodha was 
neither defeated nor slain by Sikandar l^an. On the other hand he defeated 
Sikandar ^an; and he was assassinated by a man probably a soldier in Sikandar 
Iran’s army, who had a private grudge against him. 

6 in the text-edition here, but earlier on, see note 2, 

page 587. 
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turned his face in flight. Malik Lddha’s troops pursued him, and 
were engaged in plundering. At this time, ^ a man whose family 
had been taken prisoner, came up to Malik Lodha, on the pretext of 
kissing his feet, and stabbing him in the side with a poisoned dagger 
destroyed the capital of his life. Sikandar IChan on hearing this 
2 returned, and drove Malik Lodha’s men before him; and took six 
elephants and many horses as booty; and returned triumphant and 
victorious to Sat was. When this news came to Sultan Mahmud, he 
considered the destruction of Bihjat Khan of primary importance, 
and advanced towards Chanderi. On the way news was brought to 
him, that about the middle of JDhil-hijjai-ul-haram, Shiihzada Sahib 
Khan had arrived at Chanderi from Gondwana; and Bihjat Klian 
and Mansur Khan had gone forward to meet him; and had proclaimed 
him as the Sultan. Sul tan Mahmud halted at the village of ^ Sajanpur, 
and occupied himself with collecting troops. 

After some days news came that 4Sa‘id Klian Ludi and Imad- 
ul-mulk had encamped at a distance of five kardhs from Chanderi with 
the army of Dehli from the side of Sultan Sikandar to reinforce 
Sahib Khan. Sultan Mahmud on hearing this news became extremely 
disheartened, and thought it advisable to ^ return to his own place 
(i.e.y I suppose Mandu). On the way, he summoned the amirs to his 
presence; and got them to strengthen their promises and engagements 
by oaths. But in spite of their oaths and the renewal of their engage¬ 
ments, when a part of the night had passed, Sadi’ Khan and 
^Mukhtas Khan, who were ^ truthful amirs, Qed towards Chanderi. 
Mahmud Shah sent a body of men in pursuit; and himself encamped 

1 Firishtah describes him as ^ 

i.e.f one of Sikandar Khan’s soldiers whose family had been made prisoner. 

2 One MS. omits by mistake the words from lXU to 

8 The name is Sajanpur and Sajan in the MSS., and Sijanpiir in the lith. ed. 
It is not mentioned by Firishtah or Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History 
of India. The latter says in the corresponding passage that Miahmud “retired 
to Bhilsa and remained for some time in that neighbourhood.” 

^ One MS. omits Khan after Sa‘id. 

8 One MS. has by mistake instead of 

8 One MS. has instead of Mu^^tas IQian. 

7 The epithet truthful is probably used ironically. 
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in the town of ^ Sironj. On the 1st of Safar he passed through the 
inhabited part of the town of Bhilsa; and encamped on the bank of the 
neighbouring river. When his army went pasti the gate of the town 
the agent of Mansur Khan, in concert with a body of the low or common 
people of the town, plundered those who had fallen behind. On hearing 
this news the spirit of the bravery and self-assertion of Sultan Mahmud 
came into motion; and he gave an order, so that in a moment his men 
seized the citadel, and slew that body of men of evil destiny. The 
citizens were plundered owing to the 2 wickedness of those men; 
and their wives and children became subject to the misery of slavery. 

The Sultan having halted in those parts for some days for hunting. 
^ Shahzada Sahib Khan and Bihjat Kbfe, considering this delay to 
be a very great boon, sent Malik Mahmud with a large army towards 
Sarangpur. Jhujar Khan, the agent of the feudatory of Sarangpur, 
fought with and defeated him. Malik Mahmud fled, and did not rest 
till he had arrived at Chanderi; and Jhujar Khan seized much booty, 
and returned to Sarangpur. At the time when the detachment under 
Malik Mahmud returned fleeing, Sa'id Khan Ludi and Tmad-ul-mulk 
sent this message to Bihjat Khan ‘‘The promise had been given, that 
when the ^ victorious Sikandari troops should arrive in the ^ territory 
of Chanderi, the public prayers would be read in the great name of the 
Sikandar of the age (i.c., Sultan Sikandar Ludi); and the Dirahams 


1 The place is so called in the MSS., and also in the lith. ed. It is not 
mentioned by Firishtah or Col. Briggs or in the Cewnbridge History of India. 

2 One MS. has by mistake instead of 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 367, omits the events between 
the proclamation of Shahzada ^ahib !^an as Sulton, and the sending of the 
force by the rebels to Sarangpur. It mentions the latter event, but does not 
give the name of the commeuider of the force or that of the agent of the governor 
of the plaoe who defeated him. Firishtah lith. ed. also mentions the incident 
and he gives the name of the commander of the fort as i.e., 

a man of the name of Ma];pnud; but does not give the name of the agent of the 
governor who defeated him. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 264, 266) calls the 
commander of the force “one Mahmood Khan** but says ** he waa alarmed at 
the approach of the King’s army** and “fled disgracefuUy.** 

* One MS. has but the other and the lith. ed. have 

* One MS. omits 

9 
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and Dinars would be struck and ^ imprinted with the name of that 
sovereign; but up to the present day no sign of these things has shown 
itself/’ As they ^ not , get a reply such as they wanted, they 
marched from the village of Shahrai, and halted at a place fourteen 
kardhs further back. From that place they sent a report of what had 
happened. Sultan Sikandar sent a jar man recalling them. When 
Sultan Sikandar’s army, annoyed at what had happened, went towards 
Delhi, Sultan Mahmud being expectant of receiving the grace of God, 
planned a hunting excursion. At this time, one day in the course of 
the hunting a spy submitted a report, that Khwajah Jahan and Muhafiz 
Khan had marched away towards Shadiabad with a large army. Sultan 
Mahmud returned from the place where he received the report; and 
deputed Habib Klian and Fakhr-ul-mulk and ^Hemkaran to put 
down and crush Muhafiz Khan. Habib Klian and the other amirs 
arrived at Na‘lcha on the 16th Rabi‘-ul-thani. It so happened that 
Muhafiz Klian had arrived there three or four hours before them; 
and a battle having taken place, he, owing to the ill luck which always 
follows a rebel, was killed; and his head having been cut off, they 
returned with victory and triumph to their own camp. Shahzada 
Sahib Khan, on hearing this news was full of grief and sorrow; and 
shut the door of the entrance and exit of the Klians before his face. 

Bihjat Khan and Sadr Khan thought it advisable, that with the 
intervention of the learned men and Shaikhs, they should ask for the 
pardon of their own offences, and should pray for one out of the 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have instead of which is the 

correct word. 

’2 One MS. has by mistake *1 instead of Firishtah explains 

that public prayers were read in Sultan Sikandar’s name in Chandgrl, but as 
about forty thousand Rajputs had assembled in Sultan Mahmud’s army, Sultan 
Sikandar recalled the force which he had sent, and which, according to Firishtah, 
consisted of twelve thousand horsemen. 

8 The name is written with slight variation in the MSS. and in the lith ed., 
but looks like Hamikaran. Firishtah lith. ed. gives the name of Habib Khan 
and Fakbr-ul-mulk, and adds many of the Rajput amlra. Hamikaran or 
HSmkaran was apparently one of them. Col. Briggs mentions the name of 
“Hubeeb Khan” alone. The Cambridge History of India, page 367, says 
briefly “an attempt of Muh&fiz Khan to return to Mandu was defeated.” 
the text-edition. 
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many districts of the kingdom for Shahzada (Sahib I£han). They then 
went together to ^^ahib Khan and submitted these proposals to him. 
He said, “This has been recurring to my mind for a long time. I have 
been sorrowful and unhappy at the coming of Sultan Mahmud’s army; 
but praise be to God! that this danger has passed away.” Bihjat 
Khan then, with the advice of the amirs, sent Shaikh Auliya to the 
Sultan’s camp; and prayed for the pardon of their offences; and asked 
for a place to help in the expenses of the Shahzada. ^ Sultan 
Mahmud, considering this to be one of the supernatural mercies and 
indubitable blessings, made over the fort of Raisin and the villages of 
Bhilsa and Dham5ni to the Shahzada; and gave him for his immediate 
expenses ^ ten lakhs of tankas and also twelve elephants, and sent far- 
mans promising favour to Bihjat Khan and 3 the other amirs and Klians. 
He then gave permission to the emissaries of Bihjat Klmn to return; 
and sent a body of his own servants with them. When Shaikh Auliya 
and the other emissaries arrived in the neighbourhood of Chanderi, 
Bihjat Klian sent his son Sharzah Kl}an to welcome them; and met 
them on their arrival with honour and respect. When he learned the 
purport of the farmdns, he sent the far man for the government of Raisin 
and Bhilsa to Sahib Klian by the hand of Sharzah Khan; but kept 
the ten lakhs of tankas in cash and the twelve elephants with himself. 
Some strife-mongers said to Shahzada Sahib Kb^n, that Bihjat 
Khan had determined that on the morning of the 'Id-i-fitr (the ‘7d 
of the breaking of the fast) he would seize him and some of his immediate 
adherents in the Nimdzgdh; and ^he had accordingly sent Shaikh 

1 One MS. omits Mahmud after Sultan, 

2 Firishtah lith. od. has and Col. Briggs has copper tangas. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 367, has, a substantial amount without 
further definition. 

3 There are slight variations in the readings. The reading I have adopted 
is that in the lith. ed. One MS. omits and the other has j 

^ The meaning is not clear. On the whole it appears that Bihjat Khan 
did all this, but why he should have strengthened the engagement with ShaiW> 
Auliya or should have sent for some troops is not very clear, if he waus arranging 
matters secretly to secure 9ahib I^an on the day of the ‘7d. Firishtah does 
not make matters clearer, as he says that ^aliib ^an betook himself to Sultan 
Sikandar Ludi immediately on hearing that Bihjat Khan wanted to make him 
a prisoner. Col. Briggs does not refer to the matter at all. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 367, says that “The retention of the money by Bihjat 
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Auliya to the camp, and had strengthened the promises and engage¬ 
ments with oaths; and had sent for a body of troops. On hearing this 
news, a great fear and terror came on the Shahzada; and he spent all 
day in thought and anxiety; and on the night of the 9th Ramadan, 
he without thinking of his ultimate fate chose to tread an unknown 
path; and betook himself to Sultan Sikandar’s army, which was on the 
frontier (of Malwa). When this news reached Mahmud Shah, he on 
the 19th Shawwal came to Chanderi. iBihjat Khan and the 
great men of the city hastened to welcome him, and made their 
excuses. Mahmud Shah drew the line of pardon across the page of 
their offences and distinguished each one of them by conferring robes 
of honour and by giving rewards. He stayed there for some days, 
and having arranged the affairs of that neighbourhood went back to 
the capital city of Shadiabad. 

Then at the wicked instigation and by the evil counsel of Medini 
Ray he struck the merciless sword at the amirs and sarddrs ; and making 
each of them suspected and accused of offences not committed by 
them brought them into the place of punishment. Gradually things 
came to such a pass, that the disposition of Mahmud Shah turned 
from all the amirsy and in fact from all Musalmans. He placed the 
mark of dismissal on the forehead of the old officers who had formed 
a faithful band, and had been entrusted for years, under the government 
of Ghiyath Shah and Na^ir Shah, with all matters of revenue; 
and appointed the helpers and confederates of Medini Ray in their 
places. Owing to these acts, most of the amlrSy sarddrs and public 
servants became broken hearted, and holding the hands of their 
relatives and families chose to exile themselves from their country. 
The fort of Shadiabad, which had at one time been the home of learning 
and contained men of wisdom, and Shaikhs, became the residence of 
^Kafirs, Things finally assumed such a shape, that all offices and 


TCh&n excited the apprehenflions of Muhammad, who believed that he was about 
to be betrayed to his brother,” ^ 

1 I suppose that the Sultan and they all considered that the flight of 
9&bib had offered them a very easy way out of many difficulties, 

* The word is written as iu the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

I cannot find any meaning of or )jf that would suit the context. The 
nearest meaning of is a class of gipsies in India, and of the blind. In 
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ports in the government of Mahmud Shah, even down to those of a 
darhdn (door-keeper) or flWdn, (elephant-keeper) were given by Medini 
Ray to his own agents. There did not remain in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud more than two hundred men belonging to the class of 
Musalmans. And ^ even Musalman and Saiyid women 2 
taken by the Rajputs, and were turned into slave girls. They were 
taught the art of dancing, and were made to join the akhdras (dancing 
clubs). They even took possession of the singing women of Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din. 

Sultan Mahmud although he saw the power and violence of the 
Rajputs was powerless. And as the custom among the people of 
Hindustan is, that when they send away one of their servants, or 
bid adieu to a guest, they give him pan (beetle leaf), Sultan Mahmud 
sent a vessel filled with pan made into packages for chewing to Medini 
Ray by the hand of Araish Khan; and gave him a message, that 
after that he had permission to leave (the Sultan’s service); and he 
should go out of his (the Sultan’s) kingdom. The Rajputs replied, 
“We forty thousand horsemen have up to this day performed loyal 
and devoted service; and have never committed any fault. We have 
done praiseworthy service. We do not know what fault has been 
committed by us.” When Araish Kban took this reply, the Rajputs 
assembled in the house of Medini Ray, and determined that they should 
remove the Sultan; and place Ray Rayan, the son of Medini Ray, 
on the throne. MMinl Ray said, “At the present moment tho 

the corresponding passage in Firishtah, the word is , which is all right 

and I have taken it. M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted or gipsies in the 

t3xt-edition. 

1 Firishtah lith. ed. says that ‘Ali l^an, one of the old amirs, who was the 
governor of the city was exasperated by the domination and violence of the 
Pvaj^ts, and he assisted by the people of the city took possession of the fort 
when Sultan Mahmud had gone on a hunting excursion attended by his Rajput 
servants. When they returned they besieged the fort, and ‘Ali IQian had to- 
evacuate it. He was pursued and was seized and executed. This is mentioned 
also in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 256), but he changes the name of ‘Ali l^an to 
Ghalib Khan. The Cambridge History of India does not mention these incidents. 

* One MS. has in place of and then leaving out the following 
words as far as substitutes for them 
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saUancU of Malwa is in reality in our possession. If, however, Mahmud 
Sh&h does not remain as a buflfer, Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati will come 
galloping along and will seize the kingdom. Therefore we should, in 
overy way that may be possible; endeavour to please our master."’ 

Then Medina Ray with other Rajputs waited on the Sult&n, and 
standing in the place of those who prayed for pardon submitted, 
“It is not 1 concealed from your world-adorning wisdom, that 
from us (who are your) slaves, nothing 2 but loyalty and service has 
been shown. By the grace of God we slew with great torment Muhafiz 
Khan, who waea great enemy of the Sultan. Although man is steeped 
from head to foot with sins and offences, still no offence has been 
committed by us, which might throw dust over, and cause pain to 
Your Majesty’s gracious mind; and even supposing that owing to 
human frailty a harsh deed should have been perpetuated by us, we 
hope that, with your innate generosity and natural inclination to 
forgive, you will grant us pardon for it; and after this, nothing will 
be done by us that would be contrary to your wishes and pleasure.” 
Sultan Mahmud whether willingly or otherwise acted with politeness, 
and abandoned the idea of a conflict on this ^ condition, that he 
would make over all the posts in the different offices, according to 
previous custom, to the old Musalman officers; that Medini Ray 
would not give his men any right of interfering in the affairs of state, 
and they should send out Musalman women from their houses; and 
should shorten the arm of oppression. Medini Ray owing to the 
exigencies of the time accepted the conditions; and tried hard to please 
the Sultan. But ^ Salbahan, who was the vazir, refused to obey, and 
refused to give up his wicked acts anc^^evil practices. 


1 One MS. has while the other and the lith. ed. have 

2 Both MSS. have but the lith, ed. has^^. ^ 

8 The same conditions are mentioned by Firishtah, lith. ed., but the word 
is inserted after <, 5 ^ in it. Col. Briggs mentions them also with some 
variations. The Cambridge History of India (p. 368) mentions only one 
condition, m., that about the keeping of Muslim women by Bajputs as con¬ 
cubines, which it describes as the greatest offence in the eyes of the Muslims. 

^ The correct transliteration of the name as in the text is SaJbahan; but 
the correct translation of the Sanskrit name is Salib&hana. Col. Briggs transli- 
literates the name as Saib’han, but in a note has Salivahan. The Cambridge 
Jttistory of India, page 368, has SAlibahan. In the t^xt-edition it reads 
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Sultan Mahmud with great bravery, in spite of the fact that he 
had not more than two hundred Musalmans in his service, determined 
in consultation with some of his special adherents, that when he should 
^ return from hunting, and Medini Ray and Salbahan should receive 
permission to go to their houses, they (i.c., those adherents) should, 
at the time of their returning, cut them to pieces. The next day he 
went out hunting, leaving the men, who had been chosen for the 
work, at their places. Returning from the hunting, he went into 
his private chamber and gave permission to Medini Ray and Salbahan 
to go home. At this time those men came out of ambush, and wounded 
Medini Ray and Salbahan. The last named was killed on the spot; 
but as Medini Ray’s wounds were not fatal, he was carried to his 
house. The Rajputs on hearing this news, prepared themselves and 
collected in MMini Ray’s house with the object of causing an injury 
to Sulfan Mahmud. The latter, on hearing this, with very great bravery 
and courage came out of the palace with only 16 Musalman horsemen 
and a few foot soldiers in order, so to say, to suffer martyrdom; 
and prepared to fight. Some thousands of Rajputs came forward 
and commenced an attack. One of the Purahiya Rajputs, who was 
noted for his bravery, placed his foot firmly on the battlefield, and 
threw a weapon at the Sultan. The latter carried it and cut the 
assailant asunder. Another Rajput threw his javelin at the Sultan. 
The latter caught it on his sword; and cut him into two from his 


^UIL* U( and there is no mention of who was the 

vazlr. 

1 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally with the text, as to the attack 
on MSdini Ray and Salbahan, the subsequent attack by the Rajputs on the 
palace, and the Sultan’s great bravery in repelling it. It appears, however, 
that the first attack on the palace was made without consulting or asking the 
permission of Medini Ray. They also say that although the Sultan was deficient 
in intelligence, he had no equal in bravery; and also that when the Rajputs 
asked for Medini Ray’s permission to make a second attack, (Col. Briggs says, 
they asked him to head it) he told them to desist from it. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 368, says, that the R&jputs “were defeated, chiefiy 
owing to their fear of provoking the intervention of Muzafifar II of Gujarat.” 
This is certainly not correct. The Rajputs were defeated in a fair fight, although 
the odds were very much in their favour. They were, however, forbidden by 
MSdinI Ray from making a second attack, for fear chiefiy of provoking the 
intervention of Sul^Sn Mui^affar of Gujr&t, which is very different. 
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waist. The Rajputs on seeing this fled, and collected together, and 
wanted to advance in a great crowd to slay the Sultan. 

When MedinI Ray became acquainted with this resolution, he 
said, “Mahmud 8h5.h is my benefactor, if his men wounded me by 
his order, what business is it of yours ? If the shadow of his greatness, 
be not over our head, Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati would completely destroy 
us.** The Rajputs went back to their houses at the word of Medini 
Ray, and the tumult subsided. That night Medini Ray sent a humble 
message to the Sultan saying, “As during the whole of my life I have 
never done anything but wish for your welfare, and act faithfully to 
my salt, I have carried my life in safety from the wounds. If in 
reality, the affairs of the kingdom can be better regulated by my being 
put to death, I have no objection even to that.” Mahmud Shah 
said, “I have arrived at the conclusion, that Medini Ray is a loyal 
servant of mine. Owing to his great devotion to me, he kept the 
infuriated Rajputs back yesterday from creating disorder and dis¬ 
turbance. I shall heal his wounded heart with the ointment of favour 
and graciousness.’* 

After some days, when ^ Medini Ray’s wounds had healed, he 
came with five hundred armed horsemen to make his saldm; and 
thenceforward he came every day in the same way to make his saldm. 
Mahmud Shah, on account of his great courage and bravery, treated 
him in the same way as before, and reassuring him sent him to the 
ofiice, so that he might attend to the affairs of state. Wlien a consider¬ 
able time elapsed with the Sultan acting with gentleness and courtesy; 
and he saw that there was nothing left to him of rule except the name, 
he in the months of the year 920 a.h., ^ame out of the fort of Mandu 
on the pretext of going out hunting. He took with him ^ Rani 
Kaniya, who was the most beloved of his harem, ^ and the large body 


1 There are variations in the readings. One MS. has JUxo the 

other has in place of The lith. ed. has a different reading ^ 

^ In the text-edition it is MjS JLo,>Lc,* 

® The name is written in the MSS. as and in the lith. 

ed. See, however, note 2, page 302, from which it appears that she was called 
BAnl |CanAkr& in the Mir&t-i-Sikandar!. 

* The sentence is left incomplete in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. In 
the corresponding passage, Firishtah has d^y 
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of Rajputs, who used always to accompany him as his guard and alwaya 
went about surrounding him. The Sultan said in private to the 
superintendent of the stables, who was an old servant of his, “I shall 
go out hunting tomorrow; and I shall make the Rajputs run so much 
in pursuit of the game, that when they would arrive in the camp they 
would have no sense or power of movement left. When midnight 
should have passed, you should make i three very swift horses ready 
outside the camp; and should inform me.'' On the following day 
he went out hunting and when the evening came, and the Rajputs 
went to sleep owing to much fatigue, the superintendent of the stables, 
in accordance with the orders, brought out three specially selected 
horses and informed him Mahmud Shah relying on the Divine aid 
and help went up to the horses, and all three of them turned to the 
open country, which was quite unknown to them. ^ After traversing 
many stages and passing many places, when they arrived in the town 
of Dahud, which was on the boundary line of Gujrat, Qai^ar Khan, 
the thdnaddr of Sultan Muzaflfar Gujrati, carried out the customs of 
welcoming him, and performed the rites of hospitality. He presented 
pavilions and all necessary articles; and wrote a report to Sult-an 
Muzaffar; and made him acquainted with the fact of Sultan Mahmud's 
arrival. When the news reached Sultan Muzaffar at Champanir, he 
carried out the customs of offering thanks to God; and he sent Qai^ar 
Khan and Taj Khan and Qawam-ul-mulk and other great amirs to 
welcome Sultan Mahmud. He also sent Traqi horses and some ele¬ 
phants and articles of the toshakf^dna (ward-robe), red curtains, articles 
of fardsh^dna and other equipages which are required by Sult&ns. 
He himself advanced some stages to welcome the guests. Afterwards 
when the conjunction of the ^ two beneficent planets and the meeting 


djj ajLAj ijJU, ^.e., on the pretext of hunting, he had given much 
work to the Rajputs, and had made them tired and exhausted. The same idea 
is conveyed in the following sentences of the Tabaqat. 

1 One MS. has but the other MS. and the lith. ed. omit the 

word 

* For another account of the flight of Sultan Mahmud, and of his reception 
by Sultiui Muzaffar, and the subsequent events, see the section about GujrSt, 
page 302 onwards. 

* Jupiter and Venus t.e., here the two Sult&ns. 
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of the two luminaries took place in one majlis and on one throne, 
Sultan Muzaffar observing the customs of generosity and the rites of 
liberality made wise inquiries and presenting royal gifts placed (sooth¬ 
ing) ointment on his wounded (spirit). 

After some days, ^ Sultan Muzaifar advanced into the country 
of Malwa with a well-equipped army; and when he arrived near Dhar, 
Ray Pithora strengthened the fort of Mandu, and busied himself with 
measures of guarding it. Medini Ray ,and Silhadi went to Chi tor 
with some thousands of Rajputs, and sought the protection of Rana 
Sanka. Sultan Muzaffar besieged the fort of Mandu, and distributed 
the batteries. After some days Ray Pithora approached him with 
humility, and after asking for safety prayed for fourteen parganas 
for his own jdglr. Sultan Muzaffar in his great kindness granted his 
prayer. On the following day Pithora again sent a message saying, 
“As we have committed many evil deeds, and fear and alarm have 
come upon us, if you would retire with your army for a distance of 
three karohs, we would take hold of the hands of our wives and children, 
come down from the fort, and surrender it to anyone whom you may 
order.” Sultan Muzaffar accepted the prayer of that deceitful band, 
and took up a position three kardhs behind his former station. Then 
it became clear, that Ray Pithora was merely wasting time, and waiting 
for the arrival of 2 MMim Ray and Rana Sanka. 

The Sultan then, acting with hostility and violence, returned 
(to his former camp); and surrounded the fort like the centre of a 
circle. At this time news was brought that Medini Ray and Silhadi 
had given large sums to Rana Sanka, and promising him more were 
bringing him with all the zamlnddrs oi.the neighbourhood to aid and 
reinforce them, and they had arrived near the city of Ujjain. Sultan 
Muzaffar sent A‘zam Humayun ‘Adil ELban, the ruler of Asir and 
Burhanpur, who was his nephew (sister’s son) and son-in-law, and 
Path Khan and Qawam-ul-mulk to chastise and punish Medini Ray 


1 Ni?am-ud-<hn does not say what M6dinl Ray did to meet Sultan Mu?affar, 
Firishtah and Col. Briggs do so in some detail. For another account of the 
siege and capture of Mandu as given in the history of the reign of Sultan Muzaffar 
in the section of the T^baqat about Qujrat, see pages 303, 304. 

* In the text-edition it is J instead of M5dinl Ray 

and RSna Sanka. 
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and Rana Sanka; and devoted his energy to the capture of Mandu fort. 
It so happened that a man came and represented, “The hill (on which) 
the fort is built can be climbed by an easy path, and Ray Pithora 
has got only a small number of men there. As tomorrow is the day 
of the Holl festival, the Rajputs will be occupied in their houses with 
play and amusement. If on that day you return to your camp, after 
fighting at the other batteries, and after that send a detachment by 
that path and keep another detachment ready to help and reinforce 
it, it is possible that the fort would come into your possession.” 

Sultan Muzaffar liked his advice, and strengthened him with 
promises of favour and reward. On the ^ 13th Safar in the year 
924 A.H., 1529 A.D., the soldiers of the Gujrat army commenced to 
fight from the different directions, and made many brave assaults. 
The Rajputs also exerted themselves almost beyond their power. 
The Gujrat army beat the drum of retiring just before the afternoon, 
and returned to their batteries. The Rajput sarddrs as they had 
made very great exertions, and as it was the day of the Holl, left a 
few men in the bastions and rested in their houses. When half the 
night had passed, Taj Khan and Tmad-ul-mulk with a body of great 
warriors commenced to climb the hill along the agreed path, with 
that guide in front of them. Taj Khan also ascended it by another 
path. TmM-ul-mulk, on arriving near the rampart, found that the 
Rajputs were asleep, and had no knowledge of the coming of the enemy. 
Immediately his men made a ladder of ^ farangl lances, which enabled 
a body of them to climb to the top of the rampart. When these men 
saw, that the sleep of death had overpowered the Rajputs, they very 
silently put their feet on the ground and opened fhe gate. When 
the gate was being opened, the Rajputs came to the place. The 
warriors who were outside the gate made an onset and got inside the fort 
and cut some of the Rajputs into pieces; and those who escaped the 
sword fled. 


1 Firishtah does not give the date, but simply says in the beginning of 
the year 924 a.h. The date is not given in the section of the Cambridge History 
of India about Malwa,'but is given as “February 23rd, 1618, the day of the 
Hindu festival of the Holl”, in the section about Gujar&t (p. 319). 

* Both the MSS. have T'l^ch or.European lances 

I have not been able to find out what these special lances or spears were like. 
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When this news reached Ray Pithora, he sent Shadi KJjan Purabiya 
with five hundred Rajputs, in advance of himself, to put down ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk. He himself followed Shadi Khan with some thousands of 
Rajputs. The Gujrat warriors coming within bow-shot pierced 
the men who were coming along in front of Shadi Khan with their 
arrows; and they on receiving those life-scorching wounds fied like 
wounded pigs. About this time Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati entered the 
fort by the same route. When the eyes of the garrison fell on Sultan 
Muzaffar’s standard, they returned to their houses and performed 
jauhar, (This is) a practice of the Rajputs, that in times of discomfiture 
and distress, they set fire to their houses, and put their wives and 
children to death, and burn themselves. They call this practice 
jaukar. Hosts and crowds of Gujrati warriors entered the houses 
and residences and committed a general massacre. It has been 
correctly ascertained, that during that night and a part of the following 
day nineteen thousand Rajputs were slain; and so much booty and 
so many prisoners fell into the hands of the army of Gujrat, that 
the 1 accountant of the age confessed his weakness and failure in 
computing them. 

When with the strength of Divine help, the victory was attained; 
and the RSljputs, who had been unfaithful to their salt, had received 
their reward, Sultan Mahmud came, and offering his congratulations, 
asked quickly, “ What does the lord of the world order me ? Sultan 
Muzaffar, in his 2 greatness said, ‘‘May the rule of Malwa be of good 
omen to you.” He left Sultan Mahmud in the fort of Shadiabad, 
and returned immediately to his camp. On the following day he 
raised the standard of departure from that station towards Ujjain 
with the object of punishing R5.na Sanka. When he arrived at the 
fort of Dhar, they brought him the news, that ‘Adil Khan and the 
amirs had not yet gone beyond the town of Dibalpur Banhariya, when 
Ran§» Sanka, on hearing the capture of the fort, had fled and gone to 
his own country; and had traversed a distance of twenty-seven 
kardhSy taking MMini Ray and Silhadi with him. ^ Sultan Muzaffar, 
on hearing this news, carried out the practice of praising, and offering 


1 A figurative way of saying that the booty and prisoners were beyond 
computation. One MS. has by mistake instead of 
* One MS. has by mistake ^ instead of yy, . 
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thanks to God; and summoned ‘Adil Khan and the amirs, Sult-an 
Mahmud waited on Sultan Muzaffar at this station, and submitted; 
“If your Majesty would go to the fort of Shadiabad, and would exalt 
me by remaining there for one day : 

Couplet; 

On that side, your greatness would suffer no less, 

On this side it would give me nobility great.” 

Sultan Muzaffar left his camp at Dhar, and went himself to the fort 
of Shadiabad. Sultan Mahmud carried out all the duties of hospitality, 
and offered suitable tribute. After the majlis and the entertainments 
were over, Sultan Muzaffar went over the buildings and the gardens 
and then went back to his camp. From there, accompanied by 
victory and triumph, he started on his journey to Gujrat. 

Sultan Mahmud, on account of his great affection and devotion, 

1 attended on him for some stages. Sultan Muzaffar then bade him 
farewell, and left Asaf Khan Gujrati with some thousand horsemen 
to help and reinforce him; and ^ asked to be excused. Sultan 
Mahmud taking up his abode in the fort of Shadiabad, in concert 
with A^f lOian, sent letters of encouragement and favour to the 
amirs, sarddrs and his own soldiers and summoned them. The amirs 
and his own servants came to Mandu from the various places where 
they resided with happy and joyful steps; and when his army as¬ 
sembled round him, he, with the advice and concurrence of Asaf Khan, 
advanced to attack ^Hemkaran, who had fortified himself in the 
fort of Kakrun, on behalf of Medini Ray. On becoming aware of 

1 The words in one MS. are In the other MS. 

a word which looks like is written in place of ; the word is clearly 

in the lith. eds, of the T^baqat and of Firishtah. means willing, 

wishing, desiring. I consider the best reading, and have adopted it. 

In the text-edition has been adopted. 

* The words are in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

There are no corresponding words in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I do not know 
what reason there was for Sultan Muzaffar for asking to be excused. I suppose 
it was a mere matter of courtesy. 

s He was called Bhim Karan in the Gujr&t section of the Tabaqat, vide 
page 307 and note 1 on the same page. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the 

text-edition. 
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this, MMini Ray said to Rana Sanka, “All that 1 have, is in the fort 
of Kakrfin. I came to you, praying for your help, with the object 
that you would deliver over the country of Malwa to me, after 
thoroughly purifying it. But now things have come to this ^ pass, 
that they are taking away from me whatever I have.” The 2 daring 
and boorishness of Rana Sanka having come into motion, he came 
out of the fort of Chitor with some thousands of blood-thirsty Rajputs, 
and advanced towards Kakrun. When this news reached Sulfan 
Mahmud, he owing to his great courage and bravery, abandoned the 
path of prudence and caution, and raising the siege of Kakrun, 
advanced to meet Rana Sanka in battle. He marched most of the 
days, and it so happened that on the day on which the battle was to 
take place, he had traversed a very long distance, and had halted at 
a distance of seven Jcardhs from Rana Sanka. When this news reached 
the latter, he sent for his armrs, and said, “It is best that we should 
attack the enemy at this very moment, for they have come a long 
way and have no strength to move or exert themselves. If we advance 
fast and quickly, they ^11 have no time to ^ array their troops ; 
and our work would be done with ease.” All the Rays and Rajputs 
praised and attested to the correctness of this declaration; and they 
mounted and advanced with their troops in good order. 

When they arrived near Sultan Mahmud’s camp, ^the troops 
of the latter came one by one or two by two (i.e., in very small bands) 
into the battle, in the way which Rana Sanka had predicted; and 
were immediately made martyrs. Because they fought without 
being properly marshalled, thirty-two sarddrs among the old and 


1 One MS. has while the other has I have 

retained the reading in the lith. ed. which is • 

2 The words in the MSS. are The words in the lith. ed. 

are is of course incorrect. 

2 Both MSS. have ^ have adopted this, though the 

of the lith. ed. is equally good, if not better. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. says, that A^f ]^an and the other amirs said, that 
they should not engage the enemy that day, but Sultan Mahmud Klialji, 

^ who was destitute of intelligence, did not accept 

their advice. 
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trusted men became martyrs; and of the Gujrat army, i A^af lihan 
and five hundred horsemen drank the sharbat of martyrdom; and 
a great defeat fell on Sultan Mahmud’s army. The latter, however, 
who was extremely brave and courageous, stood in the field of chivalry 
with two or three horsemen; and when the Rajput troops advanced 
against him, he gallopped on his gray horse, which was as swift as the 
wind and the lightning; and dived into the Rajput army, which 
was like a sea of swords and spears. He received a hundred and more 
wounds on his armour; and as ho wore two suits of armour, fifty of 
those wounds passed through the inner armour and reached his body. 
In spite of his having received so many wounds, he did not turn his 
face from the enemy. When he fell off the back of his horse on the 
ground 2 the Rajputs recognised him, and carried him to Rana Sanka. 
Every one of them poured forth their praises and eulogies; and offered 
to sacrifice themselves in his honour. Rana Sanka stood before him, 
with his arms crossed on his breast, and carried out the duties of service 
and attendance, and arranged for the treatment of his wounds. When 
the Sultan regained his health, Rana 3 Sanka prayed that he should 
be exalted by the Sultan by bestowing his crown on him. Sultan 
Mahmud made over the crown, decorated with pearls and other 
precious stones (Yawdqlt, which means both rubies and sapphires). 
^ Rana Sanka then sent ten thousand Rajput horsemen with him, 
and sent liim to Mandp; and himself went back to Chitor. 

1 It may be nott^l that in the section about Gujrat, it was the son of Asaf 
Khan, and not Asaf lOuin himself who was said to have been slain, vide page 307. 
[n the corresponding passage here, Firishtah agrees with the T^J-baqat that Asaf 
^an with five hundred Gujrati horsemen was slain, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 263) says, as in the Guzerat section, that “Asuf Khan’s son and almost the 
whole of the Guzeratties were killed. ” 

2 Firishtah also says that the Rajputs recognised him, but one would have 
thought that, as he had fought with such bravery he would be the cynosure of 
all eyes, and there would be no necessity or difficulty for recognising him. 

3 This appears to be a rather extraordinary prayer, but Firishtah says 

that as on the day of the battle, all Sultan Mahmud’s baggage had fallen into 
the hands of Rana Sanka and of the Rajputs, and they did not find Sultan 
Hushang’s among the other articles, he asked for it, and Sultan 

Mahmud got it and gave it to him. The Cambridge History of India, page 369, 
says the Rana compelled Mahmud “ to surrender all his crown jewels.” 

^ Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. say that Sultan Mahmud was sent to 
Mandu with an escort-of ten thousand horsemen; but Firishtah lith. ed. and 
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1 It will not remain concealed from the minds of intelligent men, 
that Ran& Sanka’s act was on a higher level than that of SultAn 
Muzaffar. The latter gave help to one who had sought shelter with 
him; but Rana Sanka having captured an enemy in battle gave him 
back his kingdom. No act similar to this wonderful one is known up 
to the present day. In short, on hearing this news, Sultan Muzaffar 
sent a large force to reinforce Sultan Mahmud; and sending an alfec- 
tionate letter applied ointment to the wounds of his heart; and showed 
great kindness towards him. The Gujrat troops remained in Malwa 
for a long time; but after the rule of Sultan Mahmud had acquired 
a certain amount of strength, the latter sent a letter to Sultan Muzaffar, 
in which he renewed his protestations of gratitude; and prayed that, 
as his government had assumed a desirable aspect, Sultan Muzaifar 
should recall his troops. The latter did so; but after the departure 
of the Gujrat army, Sultan Mahmud's weakness became evident and 
patent. He was bereft of nearly the whole of his territory. Rana 
.Sanka seized a portion with violence and tyranny; and Silhadi Purabiya 
brought the country from the boundary of Sarangpur as far as Bhllsa 
-and Raisin under his control, and became independent. Sikandar 
Khan was in possession in the neighbourhood of 2 Satwas and its 
dependencies. So that of the kingdom of Malwa only a tenth part 
remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmud; and he remained with 


Col. Briggs reduce the number of the escort to one thousand horsemen; and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 263, footnote) says (without giving any authority 
for making this statement), that Sooltan Mahmood was conveyed in the first 
instance to Chittoor, where the place of his confinement is still shown; but 
he was released on recovery from his wdtmds. In the same note Col. Briggs 
<5ontrasts the chivalrous conducts of Hindoo princes, “in their behaviour to 
Mahoraedans in general, with the sordid, cruel, and bigotted conduct of the 
latter” to the Hindoos, This is correct; but I do not know whether the story of 
Sul^&n McJ^ud being taken to Chitor, like the other story of Rana Kdnbha’s 
•defeating Maljmud of Gujr&t and Mahmud of Malwa, and keeping the latter as 
a prisoner at Chitor, has any foundation in fact. 

1 Ni?&m>ud>dln shows himself superior to all commimal prejudice by this 
•eulogy on R&na S&nka’s conduct; but it appears to me that the latter rather 
marred his proceedings by demanding the surrender of the Malwa Crown Jewels. 

* The name is written «^nd in the MSS., and in the 

iith. ed.; but we have already found that the of Sikandar Kh&n was Satw&s. 
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twenty thousand horsemen in i Jawar. Although Rana Sanka pos¬ 
sessed the power of taking possession of the entire country of Malwa, 
still having the fear of Sultan Muzaffar before his eyes he restrained 
himself, {kashldah Hndn hud^ which may literally be translated as: 
he kept a tight hold on his bridle). 

It so happened that at this time, when Sultan Muzaffar passed 
away, and the enemies (of Sultan Mahmud) acquired power and 
strength, the violence of Silhadi extended beyond all measure. So 
in the year 926 a.h. (1519 a.d.), Sultan Mahmud having col¬ 
lected 2 an army, advanced towards the country of Bhilsa. 3 Silhadi 
marched to the neighbourhood of Sarangpur, and fought with him. 
Sultan Mahmud’s army was routed, but he himself stood firmly in the 
field of bravery with twenty horsemen; and coming within bow-shot 
fought with the greatest courage and boldness till some of the renowned 
warriors in Silhadi’s army fell on the dust of destruction at his hands; 
and things came to such a pass that Silhadi escaped by flight. Sulfan 
Mahmud pursued him for a part of the way, and separating (seizing) 
twenty-four elephants returned to Mandu. After that Silhadi came 
forward in a spirit of submission and friendliness, expressed his contri¬ 
tions, and sending some beautiful things and presents in the way of a 
tribute, asked for ^ pardon for his past conduct. 

And during the year 932 a.h., 1525 a.d., Sulfan Muzaffar 
accepted the summons of the just God, and the business of the 


1 The name is Jawar in the MSS., and Khawar in the lith. ed. I have not 
found it mentioned anywhere else. The Cambridge History of India, page 369, 
says that Mahmud’s authority now extended only to the neighbourhood of the 
capital. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has b instead of 

3 Firishtah’s and Col. Briggs’s (vol. IV, p. 264) accounts agree generally 
with the text; but they say that Sultan Mahmud rallied the few men who were 
with him, when Silhadi’s troops were engaged in plundering, and after defeating 
the latter pursued them to Sarangpur, and took possession of it, together with 
twenty-four elephants. Silhadi made no attempt to recover Sarangpur and 
remained content with Bhilsa and Raisin. 

^ The word is written as and in the MS., and 

in the lith. ed. I have retained’^he’lfeading in the lith. ed. In the text-edition 
it is 

10 
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government devolved on Sultan Bahadur. i Chand IQian, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar came to Sultan Mahmud; and the latter, as he was bound 
by ties of gratitude to Sultan Muzaffar, showed the greatest respect 
to Chand Kiiau, and left no minutise of friendliness and generosity 
unobserved. Radi-ul-mulk, who was one of the trusted aniirs of Sultan 
Muzaffar, fled from Gujrat, and waited on His Majesty Firdus Makani 
2 Babar Bddshdh] and devoted all his energies to the object, that the 
rule of Gujrat might be transferred to Chand I£han; and in order to 
carry out this purpose, he came from Agra to Mandu; and after 
consulting with Chand K.Jian went back to Agra. When this news 
reached Sultan Bahadur, 3 he sent a letter to Sultan Mahmud, to the 
effect that it appeared strange that the ungrateful wretch, consider¬ 
ing the affection and devotion, (which he owes to me), should desert 
me; and going to Chand J^an should endeavour to create a dis¬ 
turbance. After some time Radi-ul-mulk again went to Mandu and 
then returned to Agra. On this occasion Sultan Bahadur did not 
send any message at all, but prepared to chastise Sultan Mahmud. 

As it had become clear to everybody that Sultan Mahmud would 
get no help or reinforcement from Gujrat, and did not himself possess 
such a force that he would be able to meet an enemy with strength 
and power, Ratan Sen, son of Rana Sanka advanced into Malwa with 
great force. It happened also that at this time Sultan Bahadur 
arrived near the boundary of Malwa with the object of punishing some 
of his refractory subjects, and chastising those disturbers of peace. 
Sultan Mahmud, in his perplexity and distress, summoned Mu‘In Klian, 
son of Sikandar Klian, from Satwas, and Silhadi to his aid. When they 

waited on him, he conferred the title of Masnad ^All on Mu‘in Kban> 
_-——-- 

1 The Cambridge History of India, page 309, describes Sultan Mahmud’s 
conduct as characterised by incomprehensible folly and ingratitude. I cannot 
agree to the charge of ingratitude. He had reasons to be grateful to Sultan 
Mu^fifar, but he could not refuse to give an asylum to Chand ]^an without 
being accused of ingratitude. He should, however, have accepted Sultan 
Bah&dur’s accession, and should not have allowed Radi-ul-mulk to come to 
Mandu and intrigue against Sultan Bahadur; but by all accounts he was as weak 
mentally as he was brave in battle. 

* One MS. has by mistake Humayun Badshah. 

* There are various slight differences in the readings, and the meaning is 
not quite clear; but the reading and the translation I have adopted appear to be 
correct. 
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and bestowed on him a red pavilion, which is specially reserved for 
a Badshdh. He also gavre some parganas to Silhadi, and tried to 
please him. Mu‘in I£han, who was really the son of an oil-seller 
but whom Sikandar I£han had adopted as a son, fled from Sultan 
Mahmud, and joined Sultan Bahadur in the village of Sanbal; and 
made the complaint of his benefactor, i a choice subject of talk in 
the majlis. 

When this news reached Sultan Mahmud, he sent Darya Shan 
to wait on Sultan Bahadur, with the following message, “ The rights 
of nurture of your dynasty are incumbent on me; and as the distance 
between us has become less, I wish to appear in your presence, and 
oflfer my congratulations on your accession.^’ His emissary disclosed 
by winks and jestures, that his master was abashed and ashamed, 
owing to his having given an asylum to Chand IQjan; and had not 
the hardihood to come. SuMn Bahadur comforted him, and said, 
“I have no sorrow about Chand Khan; and will not trouble your 
master about making him over to me/’ He started from that place, 
and by successive marches arrived and encamped on the bank of the 
river 2Karkbi- After flve days Ratan Sen, son of Rana Sanka, 
and Silhadi Purabiya waited on Sultan Bahadur at this station; and 
both of them made complaints about Sultan Mahmud. Ratan Sen 
received permission from the same place; and went to Chitor. Sultan 
Bahadur then marched from there and encamped in the village of 
3Sanbal; and waited for the arrival of Sultan Mahmud; but as the 
latter had come to know that repeated complaints had been made about 
him to Sultan Bahadur, he marched from Ujjain towards Satwas, on 
the pretext of chastising the servants of Sikandar Khan. 

It so happened that while hunting he one day fell off his horse, 
and his right arm was broken and being now disabled and powerless 
he returned to the fort of Mandu; and commenced making preparation 
for defending it. Sultan Bahadur then by successive marches advanced 
towards Mandu. At every station servants of Sultan Mahmud 


1 The actual words are 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. also has Karl^i. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 267) has 
Gurchy, and says in a footnote “ this is certainly a mistake.*’ 

3 The MSS., which have some lines before this, have here, by mistake, 

f dljJbM in the text-edition. 
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separated from the latter and entered his service. In the town of 
Dhar, Sharzah lib an, who was a great sarddr, also came and joined him, 
and when he arrived at the town of Nadcha, he besieged the fort and 
distributed the batteries, and himself took up his residence in 
Muhammadpur. Sultan Mahmud fortified himself in the fort of 
Mandu with three thousand men, and every night he went over to 
inspect all the bastions, and then took his rest in the college of Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din. But when he came to know that the men in the 
fort were hostile to him, and had obtained promises from Sultan 
Bahadur, he moved from the college and came to his palace. He then 
arranged things for a festive gathering, and occupied himself with 
play and pleasure. When his weU-wishers spoke to him about this, 
and inquired whether it was the time for pleasure and enjoyment, 
he said, “As these are my i last breaths, I wish that they should pass 
with 2 joy and in the fulfilment of desires.’’ 

On the 9th of Sha'ban in ^the year 937 a.h. (May 25th, 1528), 
at the time of the true dawn, the standards of state of Bahadur Shah 
arose above the horizon of the fort of Mandu. At the same moment 
Chand IQian, son of Sulfan Muzafifar, descended from the fort, and took 
the path of flight. Sultan Mahmud armed himself, and with a small 
body of followers met Sultan Bahadur; but finding that he had not the 
power to withstand him, and considering that the slaughter of the in¬ 
mates of his harem should precede his own ^ death, ^ advanced towards 
the palace with about a thousand horsemen. His men leaving their 
horses (outside), entered the palaces; but Sultan Bahadur’s troops had 
(already) surrounded them, Sultan Bahadur sent a message to the 

1 The readings in the MSS. appear to be 

and in the lith. ed. b , None of these appear to be correct. The 

reading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah is correct and I have adopted 

it. ^ 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have <3^ ^Firishtah lith. ed. has 

the more commonplace j 

® See note 5, page 353, as to the day. The date according to the Christian 
lera is given by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 268) as May 20th, 1526 A.D.; but 
March 17th, 1531, is the date in the Cambridge History of India, page 369, of the 
capture of Mandu by Bah&dur Shah. 

^ One MS. has by mistake instead of 

^ One MS. has by mistake instead of . The other MS. has • 
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effect that there was protection and safety for Sultan Mahmud and 
the inmates of his harem, and his amirs; and no one would interfere 
with anybody’s honour or property. Some of the men, who were 
specially near to Sultan Mahmud, kept him back from killing i the 
members of his family; and told him, that the Bddshdh of Gujrat 
although he might be bad to him, his badness would be better than 
the goodness of others. (They also said), that there was a strong 
belief, that when he would go and meet Bahadur Shah, the latter 
would again entrust the rule of the country to him. While this was 
going on, Sulfan Bahadur had entered the palace of Sultan Mahmud 
and had taken up a position with his amirs on the terrace of LaH 
Maff/il; and sent a man to summon Sulfan Mahmud. 2 Xhe latter 
left his sarddrs in the palace and himself came ^ to Sultan Bahadur 
with only seven of his sarddrs. 

The Sultan, (that is SuMn Bahadur) showed him every respect 
and honour, and they embraced each other. After sitting down, 
Sultan Mahmud used ^a little harsh language; and after that the 
two Sultans remained silent till the end of the meeting. But it is 
narrated, that the effects of a change in Sultan Bahadur’s disposition 
made its appearance. The words which were used in that majlis 
were these, ^ have given an assurance of safety to the Mahmud 
Shahi amirs. Let them go and settle down in their residences; to 


1 One MS. has the other has no corresponding word; while the lith. 

ed. has 

- One MS. leaves out Sultan Mahmud, and the lith. ed. MahTuiid. 

3 One MS. has by mistake instead of J and then adds also by 

mistake 


^ Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ but he 

adds further on: 


Col, Briggs (vol, IV, p. 268) says, “Bahadur Shah was disposed to treat him 
kindly, and even to restore to him his government; but the irritability of Sooltan 
Mahmood’s temper and his pride combined hurried him away so far, that he 
abused Bahadur Shah grossly to his face.” The Cambridge History of India 
is silent about the interview between the two Sultans in both the sections about 
QujarAt and M&lwa. 

® One MS. omits by mistake the words from • 
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everyone who is in the harem of the Sultan, I have given assurance of 
safety.” He then ordered the ushers and heralds to drive the people 
out of the palace; and after a moment, he left A^f with one 

hundred sildhdars (troopers) to guard Sultan Mahmud; and himself 
wont inside the palace. On the next day, which was the 10th Sha‘ban, 
Sultan Bahadur also gave the seven men, who had come with Sultan 
Mahmud, assurances of safety; and gave them permission to go away. 
On Friday the 12th Sha‘ban, the public prayers were read in the name 
of Sultan Bahadur from the pulpits of the capital city of Shadiabad. 
On the night of Saturday chains were put on Sultan Mahmud’s feet; 
and he and his seven sons, the eldest of whom had the title of Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, were made over to A§af Klian, and Iqbal IQian so that 
they might be taken to the fort of Champanir, and kept there in 
imprisonment. 

On the night of the Shah-i-hardt (the night consecrated to the 
memory of forefathers), which was the 14th of ^ Sha‘ban, Singh, 
the headman of the 2 Mals made a night attack on the camp of Asaf 
Khan and Iqbal Khan, with 3 two thousand Bhils and Kolis. Sultan 
Mahmud had at that very moment finished the prayers of the LaylaU 
ul-bardt (same as Shah-i-bardt)^ and placed his head on the pillow, 
when the noise and tumult commenced. When he woke up, he cut 
the chains on his feet. At this time, the guards made a martyr of 
him, as they were afraid that he might escape; and disturbances 
^ might again appear in the country. 

Couplet: 

What ® a dog’s trick it is, of the evil doing sky, 

That it makes the tigers the pr^ of dogs. 

1 One MS. omits 

2 Both MSS. have The lith. ed. has Neither Firishtah nor 

Col. Briggs nor the Cambridge History of India mentions the name. The Mats 
is a local name of the hilly country. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
Malhlahbad in the text-edition. • 

3 One MS. has ten thousand. 

^ The MSS. have incorrect readings. One has and the 

other has In the text-edition it is 

ft One MS. has the correct reading ^^jb the other has sJ^ While 
the lith. ed. has 
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On the morning following that night Asaf Khan and Iqbal Khan 
made preparations for putting him in a shroud and burying him; 
and buried him on the bank of the reservoir of Dahud. His seven 
sons were kept in imprisonment in Champanir. 

The 1 period of his reign was twenty years and six months and 
eleven days. 

^ An account of the rule of SultIn Bahadur. 

After the death of Sulfan MuzaflFar, the country of Malwa came 
into the possession of Sultan Bahadur; and most of the amirs of Sultan 
Muzaffar came to him. As Silhadi Purabiya had entered the service 
before all the other amirs, sarkdrs of Ujjain and Sarangpur and the 
fort of Raisin were allotted to him as his jdglr. After the rains, the 
Sultan went to ^ gee Burhanpur. Bhupat the son of Silhadi was 
with him. As signs of turbulence and recusancy became apparent 
from the circumstances of Silhadi, the Sultan at the time of his return 
sent ^ Amin Na^ir to bring Silhadi to him, and he (Silhadi) passed the 
time by various tricks of delay; till in the town of Dhar he ^was 
seized by the talons of fate, as has been written in the section about 
Gujrat. Sultan Bahadur advanced towards Ujjain, in order to chastise 

1 Both MSS. omit 

2 The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS., but one of the MSS. 
adds the word Gujratl after Sultan Bahadur. The lith. ed. omits the word 

3 One MS. omits 

^ He is called in both MSS. in this place; but about the various 

names by which he was called, and the result of his mission to summon Silhadi, 
see page 356 and note 2 on the same page, in the section about Gujrat. 

3 The readings are somewhat different, and the meaning is not quite clear. 
One MS. has The other has the same reading 

but the word u/Iaw is written as The lith. ed. has Har instead of Dhar, 

which is of course incorrect; but otherwise agrees with the reading in the second 
MS. The corresponding passage in Firishtah 

is perhaps somewhat better. Silhadi was not killed at this time. It cannot 
therefore be said, that he was seized by the talons of destiny or fate. He 
certainly incurred the wrath of Sultan Bahadur; but or the battle 

of wrath has hardly any meaning. or talons of wrath is certainly 

better. 
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all the Purabiyas. Silhadi’s son fled from Ujjain; and went to Chitor. 
Sultan Bahadur bestowed Ujjain on ^ Darya I£ban Mandowali; 
and advanced to Raisin. On the way he left Habib at Ashta^ 
and Mallu Khan, son of Mallu Klian, at Sarangpur; and went and 
besieged the fort of Raisin. When the period of the siege was pro- 
tracted, and unknown images appeared on the pages of the world,^ 
SUhadi of evil destiny, after he had become a Miisalman performed 
jauhaVy and met his death. This matter has been narrated in detail 
in the accounts of Sultan Bahadur in the section about Gujrat. Sultan 
Bahadur, having entrusted Raisin, and the neighbouring districts, 
to Sultan ‘Alam Kalpiwal, returned to Gujrat. He then left Ikhtiyar 
Khan in charge of the government of the fort of Mandu; and advanced 
towards Champanir. 

In the year 940 a.h,, 1533 a.d., he collected troops, and advanced 
to conquer Chitor. 2 After besieging it, he, owing to certain matters, 
made an amicable settlement, and returned to Ahmadabad. In 
the year 941 a.h., he again collected troops, and besieged Chitdr. 
After the conquest of Chitor, he fled, in the neighbourhood of Mandisor 
before His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani Humayun Bddshdh; and retired 
to Gujrat, as has been narrated in its place. 

An account of the rule of the deputies of His Majesty Jinnat 
AsHllNl, Muhammad HumIyIIn BIdshIh. 

When the country of Malwa, and in fact the country of Gujrat 
also came into the possession of the servants of the powerful Chaghtai 
government, His Majesty, after the ijpnquest of Gujrat, left Mirza 
‘Askari and Yadgar Na^ir Mirza in Gujrat; and himself went to Mandu. 
After one year ^ Divine jealousy came into operation. The Mirzas"* 
and all the amirs abandoned Gujrat without any war having taken 
place; and went towards Agra. These events have been mentioned 
in their own place. His Majesty, Jinnat Ashiani also, for reasons of 


1 Firishtah calls him Darya IQtan LudI; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 270) 
has Budr Khan, having joined the preposition ^ to and omitting b. 

2 One MS. leaves out by mistake the words from jt ^ to 

2 The words are <^1 Divine jealousy, or probably Divine wrath. 
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state, left Malwa; and went away to Agra. For the period of one 5 ^ar 
the country of Malwa was in the possession of the Chaghtai rulers. 

1 An account of MALLtT KitIn, QIdir ShIh. 

When owing to the death of Sultan BahMur, there was disorder 
in the country of Gujrat, and the country of Malwa remained without a 
ruler : at about that time His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani turned the bridle 
of departure from Agra towards the country of Bangala. ^^^allu 
Shan, son of Mallu Khan gave himself, in concert with the amirs of 
Malwa, the title of Qadir Shah. He brought the country, from the 
town of Bhilsa to the vicinity of the Narbada river into his possession; 
and divided it among the old amirs. Bhupat Ray and Puran Mai, 
the sons of Silhadi came back from the territory of Chitor, and took 
possession of the fort of Raisin, and its neighbourhood. The power 
and grandeur of Qadir Shah increased day by day; and the zaminddrs 
of all the surrounding country acknowledged allegiance to him, and 
sent him tribute every year. 

And gradually things came to such a pass, that ^SherKlian 
Afghan, at the time when His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani was engaged 
in trying to effect his destruction, sent a farmdn to him from Bengal, 

1 There are slight differences in the headings in the MS. One has 

uLi and the other has 1^1-^ heading in the lith. ed. 

sLm is certainly incorrect. 

2 Firishtah, Col. Briggs and the Cambridge History of India all generally 
agree about Mallu lean’s rise to power, but Firishtah says Jb*» 

j^LfcJUo fj jl and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 271) also says that “he retook all the country lying between the 
Nurbudda and the town of Bhilsa after a struggle of twelve months against the 
Behly officers”; while the Cambridge History of India, page 369, says, he 
“reduced to obedience other fief-holders in Malwa.” As regards Bhupat and 
Puran Mai, Firishtah lith. ed. says, they came out of the fort of Jaipur, and 
took possession of the fort of Raisin and that neighbourhood; and they admitted 
their allegiance to Qadir Shah and sent him tributes. Col. Briggs agrees to the 
latter statement, but says they came marching from Chittoor. The Cambridge 
History of India does not say anything about them. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. describes him as ShSr Shah Afghan Sur; but Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 271) curiously calls him Sheer Shah, Poorby Afghan, King of 
Bengal. 
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1 with his seal affixed to it, to the following purport; “As the Mugha^ls 
have come into (invaded) the country of Bangala, 2 1 pray that following 
the path of sincerity, you should either yourself advance towards 
Agra, or sending an army create a disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of that city so that the Mughals might return from this country.” 
Qadir Khan also wrote a reply to the farmdn ; and sent it, after affixing 
his seal to it. Saif Khan Dehlavl, who was in his service, and always 
in an unceremonious way told him the truth without mincing matters, 
represented, “Sher Khan has so many retainers, and such splendour, 
that it is permissible for him to affix his seal on the face (of a/aman).” 
Mallu Qadir Shah said in reply, “ * How does it matter. The great 
and holy God has now placed the bridle of the defence of this great 
country in the grasp of my power. If he does not observe the rules 
of courtesy, it is not necessary that I should show honour to him.” 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ while the other MS. has 

* l*"irishtah lith. ed. also has which appears 

to me to be better than either of the other readings. 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have jl ; and I 

consider that iny translation is correct. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

which I would translate as “the path of sincerity demands.” 
In any case the language of the farmdn does not, in my opinion, quite 
justify the statements in the Cambridge History of India, page 370, that the 
language used by Sher Khan was “too peremptory for the occasion.” It 
should be stated however that Firishtah says that Qadir Shah was angry, but 
it would appear that this was not on a(;count of the language, but because Sher 
IQian had sent a farmdn and not a letter. According to Firishtah, Qadir Shah 
said to his munshl “do thou also write a, farmdn and affix the seal to it.” It 
is difficult to say whether the statement in the Cambridge History of India, 
that Qadir Shah “returned an insolent reply” is correct. I do not know what 
the language of the reply was; but Sher Shah was angry, that the reply was 
in the shape of a farmdn. It appears that Khan DShlavT who, was one 
of Qadir Shah’s courtiers, objected to the latter’s sending a farmdn in reply to 
ShSr Shah; but Qadir Shah thought himself to be in every way Shgr Shah’s 
equal. It appears also that communications from superiors and masters were 
sealed on the top or face of the paper. In this case both farmdna were sealed 
on the face of the paper, so that both Sher Shah and Qadir Shah arrogated to 
themselves a superiority over the other. 

3 There is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
have I have accepted this and have translated it in the 

text. The other MS. has ^ i.e., what harm is there in this. 
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When Qadir Shah’s farmdn came under Sher Khan’s eyes he removed 
the impression of the seal from the paper, and preserved it in the 
scabbard of his dagger; and said, “If the great God so wills, I shall 
ask him the reason of this rudeness in my presence.” 

The country of Malwa remained in the possession of Qadir Shah, 
till the time when Sher IQian, after conquering and acquiring dominion 
over the country of Hindustan, advanced to conquer Malwa; and 
when by successive marches, by way of ^ Khirar he arrived near 
Sarangpur, Saif Khan Dehlavi who was a ^ servant and courtier of 
Qadir Shah said, “The safest course is this, that as a mighty Bddshdh 
has come into the country and the strength to withstand him is lacking, 
you should go on the wings of speed and on the steps of eagerness, 
and meet him without giving (previous intimation).” Qadir Shah 
considering this opinion to be right, went rapidly from Ujjain to 
Sarangpur, and appeared in Sher Khan’s darbdr. When the 
chamberlains informed Sher Klian of his arrival, he summoned him 
to his presence, and distinguished him with special favours. He 
dressed him in a robe of honour; and asked him where he had taken 
up his quarters. Qadir Shah ^ said in reply, “The abode of his slave 
is the dust of your threshold.” Sher I£han was pleased with this 
reply, and bestowed on him a red pavilion and an audience tent, and 
a special bedstead, and sleeping robe, and articles for the wardrobe. 
He halted for one day at Sarangpur, and then advanced towards 
Ujjain. On the way he gave orders to ^ Shuja'at Klian, that he 
should keep special watch on the dear guest and should give to him 
from the government (stores) whatever he might require. 

1 The imirie is Khirar in one MS. and Khira in the other. It is Kharar in 
the lith. ed. 

2 Both MSS. ( init the ^ between and but as it is in the lith. 

ed., I have retained it. 

3 Firishtah does not credit Qadir Shah with giving the poetic and polite 
reply attributed to him by Nizam-ud-din. According to Firishtah he only said 

such and such a place. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 272) says, 
he had a secret conference with Sheer Shah, which does not appear to be 
correct. 

^ One MS. has Shuja’ ^an instead of Shuja‘at ]^an. The same MS. has 
by mistake Sh§r Shah’s language appears to 

have been ironical. 
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When he arrived in the district of Ujjain, 'Sher Khan gave him 
as a matter of unconsidered hurry, the sarlcdr of Lakhnauti in exchange 
for the country of Malwa. He also ordered that Qadir Shah should 
send his family and dependants to Lakhnauti and should himself 
remain in attendance on him. Mallu Khan brought his family and 
children to the city of Ujjain, and took up his residence in a garden 
which was located between the camp and the city. One day he was 
going from his residence to wait upon Sher Kb an, when he saw, on the 
way, that a number of Mugbals of Gwaliar were engaged in cutting 
earth with their spades, and working the earth in properly constructing 
the bastions of the fort which (Sher KhAn’s officers) always built 
round his camp. Mallu Kb an considered in his mind, “If I accompany 
Sher Khan, he will of course order me to do similar earth work’", 
and he determined on flight, and was engaged in thinking how he 
he should manage it. Sher Khan, becoming cognizant of this, said to 
Shuja^at Khan “From some improper acts, which have been committed 
by MaUu, it has come into my mind, that I should chastise and punish 
him; but as he cahie and made his submission to me without being 
sent for, it was right that I should please him. Now that he has come 
to this place, do not say anything to him, so that he might go away.” 
Mallu finding an opportunity fled. When Sher Kban received this 
news, he sent a detachment in pursuit ; and he mounted himself and 
after going a part of the way stopped; and the amirs who had been 
sent in pursuit, went a part of the way, and then returned. Sikandar 
Kb an Sawasi lest he should also escape was made over to jailors. 

Mallu Khan's rule was for six years. 


1 Firishtah explains, that contrary to the expectation of Qadir Shah 
ShSr Shah, being tempted to keep Malwa for himself gave him the sarkdr 
Lakhnauti. I am not quite sure about the meaning of the expression, which is 
used by Ni?§in-ud-din also; but I suppose it has the meaning I have given it 
in the text. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 272) says, Sheer Shah “conferred on 
him the district of Luknow as a residence”. The MSS. also have 
in place of ®tnd the lith. ed. also has in one place;, 

but Firishtah lith. ed. has mrkdr Lakhnauti, and the Cambridge History of India, 
page 370, has “the government of Bengal”. In the text-edition M. Hidayat 
Hosain has adopted Lucknow. 
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1 They say that when Mallu Kitan fled, Sher Khan said this 
hemistich, and Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-hai, son of Shaikh Jamal, who was 
one of his courtiers, said the second hemistich. 

Couplet: 

You see how Mallu the tricky slave behaved to me, 

Did not the Prophet say, no good in stupid slave. 

As this couplet is not destitute of wit, it has been inserted here. 

2 An account of ShujA* KhAn 

When the country of Malwa came into the possession of Sher 
Khan, he halted for some days in the town of Ujjain, and occupied 
himself in arranging and regulating the affairs of that Suhah. ^ He 
gave the towns of Ujjain and Sarangpur to Shuja‘ Khan, who is 
generally known by the name of Sajawal Khan, and entrusted the 
government of the whole country of Malwa to him. He appointed 
Haji Khan Sultani to Dhar and the neighbouring country. ^Natu 
Khan was appointed to the sarkar of Handiyah and that neighbour¬ 
hood. He then advanced towards the fort of Rantambhor. After 
a few days news came that ^Nasir Khan, the son of Sikandar Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Khan, who was in imprisonment had come forward 
to attack Natu Khan. Shuja‘ Khan collected his men and advanced 

1 This anecdote and the couplet are al.so mentioned on page 169 of tlie 
second volume of the English translation in the history of Shir lean’s reign. 

2 The heading is differently given. One MS. has jlaeiA 

The other MS. omits the words ; while the lith. ed. has 

In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 
or an account of Shuja‘ ^^an. 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 370, says, “And retired from Malwa, 
leaving behind him as viceroy Haji Khan and Shuja‘at Khan as governor 
of Satwas.** This statement agrees with that on page 168 of this volume; but 
the statement made in the rfabaqat and by Firishtah at this place is difterent. 

4 Banu Khan in the text-edition. 

^ The text is a translation of the reading in the MSS.; but the lith. ed. 
and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 

This may be the correct version, as there is no mention of what 
Natu ^&n did to meet the attack. On the other hand even the lith. ed. (though 
not Firishtah) says that Shuja‘at ^an advanced to Satwas and Handiyali, 
which he would not have done, if he had been attacked himself. 
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towards Satwas and Handiyah. After the two sides had met, Na^ir 
Kian entered into a compact with some of his i retainers and courtiers, 
that they should devote all their energies to seize Shuja* tOiau alive, 
in retaliation for Sikandar Khan, so that the latter might perhaps in 
this way obtain his release. Then after the flames of slaughter and 
destruction had blazed up, Na^ir Khan and some of his servants, 
gradually 2 with great patience, brought themselves close to where 
Shuja‘ Khan was, and seizing him by his collar, and the hair of his 
head went back towards their own army. In the meantime Mubarak 
Khan 3 Sarwani coming to know of what had happened, betook himself 
to where Shuja‘ Khan was, and fighting bravely released him. He 
fought so hard, however, that one of his legs was severed below the knee 
joint; and he feU off from his horse. Na^ir Khan’s soldiers wanted 
to cut off his head from his body; but Raja Ram Shah of ^Gwaliar, 
who was in the service of Shuja' Khan, in concert with some Rajputs, 
advanced to help Mubarak Khan Sarwani, and carried him off (from 
the field). ^ Nasir Khan did all that was required of him in the way 
of bravely exerting himself, but in the end victory and triumph showed 
their face to Shuja* Kbau. Na§ir Khan fled, and went into the country 
of Gondwana. 

As Shuja* Khan had ® six wounds on his face and his arms, they 
lifted him, and carried him victorious and triumphant, 7 to his own 

1 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have without any conjunction 

between the two words. 

2 The words in the MS. and in the lith. ed. are cUaRJ, the meaning 
of which is not quite clear. 

3 The word is in one MS. and in the other and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

adopted Sir6m. 

4 The word is and in the MS. and in the lith. ed. 

* One MS. omits by mistake the words from yfAi to 

3 One MS. has by mistake instead of y, Firishtah has five or 
six wounds. « 

The readings are somewhat obscure. The MSS. have lapu, which 

has some meaning but which does not say to what place he was carried. The 
reading in the lith. ed. is ^ y i.e., carried him into his presence; but 
this also leaves out the name of the person into whose presence he was carried. 
Firishtah in the corresponding passage has y y. This 
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place. They had not yet bound up his wounds, when a letter came 
from Haji Klian Sultani to the purport, that Mallu Khan had come 
from Bauswalah with a large force to attack him; and that a battle 
was a matter of today or tomorrow. Shuja* Khan seated himself 
that very day and in the condition in which he was in a sukhdsan and 
advanced to reinforce Haji Khan; and with onlj^the night intervening 
(i.e., on the following morning) Shuja‘ Khan came up with one hundred 
and fifty horsemen in the vicinity of ^ Kumli Mawasah. He awakened 
Haji Khan from his sleep, and the same moment without any delay 
began 2 the battle, and defeated Mallu Khan. The latter fled in 
great distress and wretchedness, and went away to Gujrat; and ^ did 
not again gird up his loins. 

The power and splendour of Shuja* Khan increased day by day; 
and gradually he brought the whole of Malwa into his possession. 
When Sher Khan passed away in the neighbourhood of Kalinjar, 
and the duties of the aaUanat devolved on Islam Khan. The latter, 
although he was still displeased with Shuja‘ Khan, but as ^ Daulat Khto 
Ajiyala, who was the adopted son of Shuja‘ Khan, was a great favourite 


would be perfectly clear if we knew what in this place means, or for what 
word it is printed by mistake. He could not very well have been thrown into 
a pit or a well, and then taken to his camp. It would be all right if meant 
some kind of conveyance, or the word was a misprint for some words which 
meant a conveyance of some kind. As it is, it makes confusion worse con¬ 
founded. M. Hidayat Hosain has ^.e., to the army camp, in the text- 

edition. 

1 Tlie name is written with some little variation in the MSS. and the 

lith. ed. The MSS. have and i 

The name is not mentioned by Firishtah or by any other 
historians as far as I know. M. Hidayat Hosain has l^ke text- 

edition. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 273) says that Kadur Shah was defeated in a 
night attack, but this does not appear to be correct. 

8 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ jb, but the other MS. has 

jb, which is of course incorrect. 

^ Firishtah calls him Daulat ^an without any suffix. He is called Daulat 
Kh&n Ajy&ra in the Ceunbridge History of India, page 370, but on the next 
page the suffix is printed as Ajjrura instead of Ajyara. 
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of 1 Islam SbAn, in order to please the son, did not withdraw the 
appearance of outward favour from the father; and showed him all 
osteem and regard; and placed the reins of the affairs of the entire 
country of Malwa in the grasp of his powerful hand. This state of 
things continued till one day a man of the name of ‘Ufchman Khan 
in a state of drunkeimess came into Shuja‘ I£ban’s audience hall, and 
repeatedly spat on the carpets. When the farrdsh (the man who 
looks after carpets, etc.) forbade him, ‘Uthman jumped up, and struck 
the farrdsh with his fist. There was much noise. The farrdsh told 
Shuja' Klian what had happened. He ordered, “First, he was drunk, 
second, he came into the audience hall, and third, he struck the farrdsh 
with his fist.” He said that both his hands should be cut off. ‘Uthman 
Khan came to ^Gwaliar, and complained to Islam Khan. After 
some time, Shuja‘ Khan came to Gwaliar to attend on Islam Khan. 
One day ‘Uthman Khan went to wait on Islam Khan, and complained 
about what he had suffered. Islam Khan was angry with him, and 
said, “You also are an Afghan; go and have your revenge.” 

They say, that on hearing this news Shuja‘ Khan became aggrieved 
at 3Islam Klian’s proceedings; and spoke unseemly words. While 
these things were happening, one day one of Shuja‘ Khan’s intimate 
friends came and informed him, that ‘Uthman Khan was sitting in 
a blacksmith’s shop, and was sharpening his knife; and speaking 
absurd words. Shuja‘ Khan in his great pride was not restrained by 
these words, till one day when, riding on his sukhdsaUj he went to the 
fort of Gwaliar, to offer his saldms to Islam Khan. When he came by 
the Hatiyapol gate, he saw that ‘Utjiman Khan was seated in a shop 


1 The name is written Aslim Khan here in both MSS. and Aslam Khan 
in the lith. ed., but as he has been called Islam !^an in previous and succeeding 
passages, I have kept that spelling. 

2 This is apparently the Gwaliar in the Pimjab hills. Firishtah calls it 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have the name ag Salim Khan here, but 
I have retained Islam ]^an. Firishtah lith. ed. says Shuja‘ l^an became 
angry and spoke unseemly words about ShSr Shah. This can scarcely be correct, 
as he had no grievance against the latter. On the other hand, Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 274) says that Shooja Khan merely said, “Sulim Shah is a fool for his 
pains.** 
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1 wrapped up in an old mantle. Shuja* Khan wanted to enquire 
from him about the matter on the way. But ‘Uthman Khan suddenly 
jumped up from the platform of the shop, and wounded Shuja* 
Khan. The sildhddrSj or armed retainers, who were accompanying 
the sukhdsan, immediately seized him. They saw that he had an 
iron hand, rudely fashioned, which he had firmly fixed in the place of 
the severed hand; and with that badly fashioned hand, he had thrown 
2a dart. The sild^ddrs killed him on the spot; and turning back 
the sukhdsan of the ^ Khan took him to his residence. The wound 
was on his left side; but as ^Uthman Khan’s hand had no strength, 
it was only skin deep. 

When Shuja‘ Khan was wounded, and ‘Uthman Khan got his 
deserts, there was a noise and tumult among the men in the camp. 
Islam Khan, on receiving the news, sent the great men and the chiefs 
of the state, to make enquiries. He wanted also to come and visit 
him. But Shuja‘ Khan had understood, that his sons and other near 
relations suspected that (‘Uthman’s) audacity was due to the instigation 
and encouragement of Islam Khan. He, therefore, had regard to 
their ^ fearlessness, and did not approve of Islam Khan’s coming to 
him, and sent the following message, ‘‘This slave is a slave of ^ your 


1 The readings are different here and are all more or less unintelligible. 

One MS. has The lith. ed. has . 

Firishtah lith. ed. has in the corresponding passage h and 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 274) has “wrapt up in an old mantle,” This latter 
would be all right, if meant a mantle, but I cannot find that it has 
this meaning. However, for want of anything better, I have adopted it. 

2 Here again the readings are somewhat different. Both MSS. and 

Firishtah lith. ed. have while the lith. ed. has The 

latter appears to be incorrect, but I cannot find any mecming of which 
would suit the context. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 247) has, “With the blade 
of a sword.” M. Hidayat Hosain has , 

i.e., struck a blow with his useless artificial hand, in the text-edition. 

® One MS. has Shuja* before Khan. 

^ One MS. has by mistake instead of . 

« The pronoun is in the third person, although is also used 

in the same sentence. There are also differences in the readings. One MS. has 
j , while the other MS. has ^ 

-and the lith.'ed. has ^ * Shuja* Khan*s message 

11 
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father, and has never excused himself from death or from being slain; 
he was among the thirty persons who first joined your father and 
planted the standard of your greatness, as is known to everybody. 
And even now if he carries his life in safety from this danger, he may 
be of use to you. This slave does not wish to give you so much 
trouble that you should come down from the fort and cover all this 
distance; and indeed these inquiries and favours have been the cause 
of much distinction to this slave, and have greatly exalted him.” 

As Shuja* Khan was one of the great pillars of Islam Khan's 
government, and had the rights derived from having performed much 
service, Islam Khan, in spite of the fact that he had understood from 
his words what he was saying (or rather, what he meant), waited 
patiently that day, but on the following day he went to enquire about 
him. This faqlr (the author) has heard from some men, who had 
relations of friendship with Shuja‘ Kljan, and were ^ present in that 
majlisy that Fath Khan, the uncle-in-law of the sons of Sher Khan, 
who was so well known for his great strength that no one could seize 
and twist his hand by intertwining his fingers with his own, (this is 
a favourite test in India even now), when he saw Islam Khan enter 
Shuja* Khan's pavilion alone, wanted to remove him out of the way, 
and held a consultation in this matter by signs and gestures with 
Miyan Bayazid, son of Shuja* Khan, who afterwards assumed the title 
of Baz Bahadur; and Miyan Bayazid also concurred with him in this 
matter. Shuja* IQian, becoming aware of this, sent Fath Khan away to 
collect the things required for the tribute (which had to be placed 
before Islam Khan); and after a moment said farewell to Islam Khan. 
He told the latter distinctly that ^fter this, he should not take the 
trouble to come again, for he said, “This slave apprehends lest the 
rights acquired by long service be destroyed; and the standard of 
greatness, which has been raised by enduring so much trouble and 
difficulty, be brought down at once.” 


to Islam Khan as given by Firishtah agrees generally with that in the text, but 
according to Firishtfih, Shuja* l^an was one of the six and thirty and (not 
five and thirty) men who planted the standard of Salim Shah’s (or ShSr Shah’s)- 
greatness. 

One MS. has by mistake instead 


1 
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After some days, when ^ Shuja‘ lihan bathed, and alms and 
charity were distributed to deserving people; he one day mounted his 
horse and went to make his saldm to Islam Khan. The latter bes¬ 
towed one hundred and one horses and one hundred and one packages 
of various stuffs of Bangala as rewards to the Khan. But as 
Shuja‘ Kban found out from his manner and behaviour, that these 
cajolries were filled with enmity, he passed the day in any way that 
was possible, and then coming back to his quarters spoke to his 
servants, that they should load his camp equipages. The people 
of the city thought that as that camping ground had become dirty, 
he wanted to remove to another place. But when all his men had 
loaded up everything he armed himself, and then ordered that they 
should beat the drum of departure. He then mounted his horse, 
and took the road to Sarangpur. Islam Kb an, on seeing this, became 
angry, and detached a body of soldiers to pursue him; and collecting 
his army he himself also advanced towards Sarangpur. On arrival 
at that place Shuja‘ Khan commenced to equip his men; and when 
he heard that Islam Khan was coming, some of his men tried to 
2 persuade him to fight with the latter. He, however, said, “Islam 
Kb to is the son of my late master and benefactor; I shall never fight 
with him; and I shall not allow that any one of my people should 
have such an intention in his mind.” After the arrival of Islam Kban 
in the neighbourhood of Sarangpur, Shuja‘ Kb to came out of the 
city, and sending the families and dependants of his men in advance, 
went away in the direction of Banswalah. 

Islam Kbto took possession of Malwa, and leaving Tsa Kban 
Sur with twenty-two thousand horsemen in the town of Uj jain, returned 
to Gwaliar. Shuja^ Kbto, although he had the power and the neces¬ 
sary force, never caused any damage to the country of Malwa. As 
Islam Kban (at this time) advanced towards Lahdre, on account of 
the rebellion of the Niyazis, Daulat Klian Ajiyala, who was a favourite 
of Islam Kbto, and an adopted son of Shuja* Kbto, prayed for the 
pardon of the guilt of the latter. Shuja* Kbto then came and rendered 


1 Apparently in those days, people did not bathe when they were ill or 
had a wound. 

2 The word is in one MS. and in the lith, ed., but it is in the 

other MS.; the latter reading is adopted in the text-edition. 
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homage to Islam Khan., who drew the pen of forgiveness across the 
page of his offences; and bestowed Sarangpur, and the country of 
Raisin, and some other MaJj^als (estates) on him. He also gave him 
one hundred and one horses and much stuff and a gold ewer and basin, 
and granted him permission to return. When Shuja‘ Khan went 
to his jdglr, and Islam Kban, after a considerable time, passed away 
by natural death; and the saltanat was settled on Mubariz Khan 
‘Adali; the latter, i either on account of ancient acquaintance, or 
on account of the relationship of his being the husband of one of his 
wife’s sisters, conferred the entire country of Malwa permanently 
on him. Shuja* Khan then conferred the government of Ujjain and 
the parganas in its neighbourhood on Daulat Kh an Ajiyala; and Raisin 
and Bhilsa on his youngest son 2 Malik Mustafa, who was (afterwards) 
appointed to accompany Raja Bir Bal and Hakim Abu-ul Fath in the 
Yusuf Zai expedition and was killed there. He gave the government 
of Handiyah and Ashta to Miyan Bayazid; and himself took up his 
residence in Sarangpur. When a long time had passed in this way, and 
disorders took place in the saltanat of Dehli, and everyone became 
independent in the comer in which he was, Shuja‘ Khan passed away 
by a natural death, ^ The period of the government of Shuja* Khan 
was 12 years. 

4 An account of Baz BahIdub, son of ShujA* KhAn. 

After the death of Shuja* Khan, Bayazid, his oldest son, betook 
himself to Sarangpur, and took possession of all his father’s property 
and retainers. As Daulat Khan Ajiyala, owing to the proximity of 
-—-_ 

^ One MS. omits the first and substitutes for the second. 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has . i find that one 

of the meanings of in the dictionary is “the husbands of a man’s wife’s 

sisters.” I have taken the word to mean this in this passage. 

2 in the text-edition. The clause corresponding to “who 

was (afterwards) appointed to accompany.and‘was killed there” is 

omitted in the text-edition. 

8 According to Firishtah he died in 962 a.h. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 275) 
gives 1564 a.d. as the corresponding year, but the Cambridge History of India, 
page 371, places his death in 1555, after Humayun had regained the empire. 

4 One MS. omits . 
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his position to Islam Khan, was ^ respected and honoured by all men, 
and every one was desirous of him (i.e., of his rule), Miyan Bayazid 
gave encouragement and made promises of favour to a number of 
men, and sent his mother to Daulat Oan, so that she might bring about 
some amicable arrangement. In the end they came to this decision, 
that 2 Daulat Khan should be in possession of the sarkdrs Ujjain 
and Mandu and some other states; and Sarangpur and the Khdlsa 
Mahals of Shuja* Khan {i.e., the estates which he held in his own posses¬ 
sion, without the intervention oijdgirddrs)^ and the sarkdrs of Handiyah 
and Kotli Birah and the country of Bhilwarah should belong to Miyan 
Bayazid; and the sarkdrs of Raisin and Bhilsa and other Mahals, 
which were situated in that neighbourhood, should be in the possession 
of Malik Mustafa. After that Miyan Bayazid, intending to act trea¬ 
cherously, went towards Ujjain, and told people that he was going to 
wait on Miyan Daulat Khan to condole with him. Daulat 10)an, whose 
death was imminent, was unconscious of the (intended) treachery, and 
was killed. His head was sent to Sarangpur, and was suspended from 
one of the gates. 

After that he took possession of most of the territory of Malwa. 
He had the royal umbrella raised over his head, and gave himself 
the title of Baz Bahadur Shah. After arranging the affairs of that side 
he advanced towards Raisin. Malik Mustafa, who was distinguished 
by much courage and strength, met him and after some warfare was 
defeated. Baz Bahadur then entrusted (the government of) Raisin 
and Bhilsa to his own men, and advanced towards ^ Kadrula. As 

1 One MS. has by mistake instead of . 

2 The distribution giv^en above appears in the MSS. and in the lith. ed 

The only difference is that one MS. has *1^ while the other has ^ 

j and the lith. ed. has instead of ^ 

* Firishtah lith. ed. has a somewhat different distribution. According 
to him Daulat !^an and Malik Mustafa got the territory mentioned against their 
names in the text; but Miyan Bayazid had Sarangpur and Si was (Sat was) and 
Sirohi and Barahirna and Bhilwarah and the JSJ^dlsa Mahal of Shuja* Khan. 
CoL Briggs (vol. IV, p. 276) has practically the same distribution. 

3 The name is ^ and ^ in the MSS. The lith. ed. has viA^fAf jb 

instead of . The name is, however, written further 

on. The name is not quite legible in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but looks like 
. Two or three lines further down the name is distinctly • 
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that place was iu the occupation of a band of Miyanas (Miyana Afghans) 
and he did not meet with such treatment from them as he desired 
he slew a number of i their sarddrs, who were accompanying him, 
by throwing them into wells; and then advanced to fight the rest of 
that band. They fortified themselves, and did not show themselves 
at all backward in fighting with him. Fath Kkan the uncle-in-law 
of Baz Bahadur, some account of whom has been given before, received 
a cannon 2 ball here and was killed. In the end Baz Bahadur took 
possession of Kadrula, and came back to Sarangpur. 

After sometime, he advanced with a well-equipped army, with 
the object of conquering Garh Katinkah. When he arrived in that 
country, Rani Durgawati, who was the wife of the Raja of Katinkah, 
and after his death ruled the country, collected the Kondivdn and com¬ 
menced a battle at the head of the Ghdtl (pass). As the Rani’s infantry 
were more numerous than ants and locusts, they surrounded the men 
from aU sides of the Ghdtl. Baz Bahadur in distress and dismay took 
the path of flight, and all his suite and equipages fell into the Rani’s 
hands. Many of his best men ^ remained there. He himself, with 
very great trouble, betook himself to Sarangpur, and began to repair 
the damages and losses in his army. 

As he had undergone much hardship, he now desired that he 
should spend some days in pleasure. He collected musicians and 
singers from every place where they were, and occupied himself all 
day and night in (sensual) pleasure and enjoyment. 

4 Then in the months of the year 5 067 a.h., when the desire 

The place is not mentioned by Col. Briggs, but it is called Kelwara in the 
Cambridge History of India, page 371. In the text-edition M. Hidayat 
Hosain has adopted 

^ Firishtah and Col. Briggs do not say that it was the sarddrs or Miyanas 
who were thrown into the well. Firishtah says jf J 

; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 277) says, “Having met with 
opposition from some of his officers”, etc. 

2 The word is in the text, and in Firishtah lith. ed. 

8 Firishtah explains (X5<X*oT (jSki ySi most of these men were slain. 

^ The sentence begins with ^ but as it would hardly be possible to 

begin a paragraph with “ Till in the, etc.” I have begun it with “ Then, etc.”. 

6 The MSS. have j i.e., 977 a.h. which is incorrect. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has j j , and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 278) 
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of conqueriug Malwa found a place in the head, which touched the 
sky, of His Majesty, the ^alifa-i-Ilahi, may God perpetuate the 
shadow of his kindness over the people! he sent Adham Khan 
and Pir Muhammad Khan, and SMiq Khan, ^and Qiya Khan and 
Shah Muhammad Khan Qandahari and his son ‘Adil Muhammad, and 
Muhib ‘All Klian and a number of others from among his servants to 
effect it. The great amlra advanced towards Sarangpur by successive 
marches. When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the village 
of ^Kaitur, which is one farsukh from Sarangpur, Baz Bahadur 
rose from the company of the singing women, and marched forward to 
fight with brave men. Although a large number of Afghans, who had 
performed many feats of arms and seen much fighting, were collected 
together in his service, yet as good fortune was not his guide, he fled 
after ^ a little fighting; and that country came into the possession 
of the servants of the triumphant greatness (i.e.y the empire of Akbar). 
The details of this battle, ^and the remaining battles, which took 
pla(;e in Malwa, have been narrated, distinctly and in detail, in the 
history of His Majesty, the l£l)alifa-i-Ilahi. May God perpetuate 
His benevolence and favour on the people and may God prolong 
the days of his life to the day of resurrection I 

Baz Bahadur had a wife Kupmati by name, ^ who loved him 
and was enamoured of him; and in the verses which he composed 
in the Hindi language he often inserted her name. He had a great 
passion for the society of women and the company of musicians. 

He ruled in the country of Malwa for a period of sixteen years. 
After his flight from the country of Malwa he went to Gujrat. He next 

has in the latter end of the year 968 a.h., 1560 a.d. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 371, has 1661. 

1 One MS. omits Qiya j^an. 

2 The name is written as in one MS. and the lith. ed., and in 
the other MS. Firishtah does not give the name of the place, but says, when 
the Mughal army got to one kardh from Sarangpur; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 278) has “within a short distance of his capital, when he collected his 
troops around Sarungpoor, but they had hardly time to join, before the Moguls 
were within two miles of the place.” 

3 One MS. omits the word 

^ The same MS. omits the conjunction ^ and. 

3 It is not quite clear whether the author means that Rupmati loved Baz 
Bahadur and was enamoured of him, or vice versa. 
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went to the Rana, who was the ruler of the fort of K5n.bhalmir and 
Chitor from Gujrat; and from there, he went and waited on His 
Majesty the Kbalifa-i-Ilahi, and was enrolled in the band of his servants. 
He remained in that service for several years, till he surrendered the 
deposit of his life. The country of Malwa is up to the present day in 
the possession of the Viceroys of this daily increasing power. 


SECTION IX. iTHE SECTION ABOUT THE SULTANS OF 

KASHMIR. 

From the year 2747 a.h. to the year 095 a.h., 249 years ^was 
the period of the rule of the Muslaman Sultans in the country of 
Kashmir. ^ The beginning was from Al-i-Tahir. 

5 Let it not remain concealed that the country of Kashmir was 
always in the possession of Rajas, who ruled ® one after another, till 
the year 750 a.h., which was in the time of the rule of ^ Raja Sirdev 

1 The heading in the text is that in the lith. ed. The headings in the MSS. 

arejr^ and^^ which are both incorrect. 

2 As regards the chronology of the Musalman Kings of Kashmir, see page 100 
of J.A,S.B,f vol. LIV (1885), where Mr. C. J. Rogers working back from 
795 A.H., the date of the death of Kutub-ud-Din, places the accession of 
Shams-ud-Din or Shah Mir in 743 a.h. This differs from the year in the text 
by four years. 

3 The words from to jAtb do not occur in one MS. The other 
MS. and the lith. ed. have them with slight variations. I have adopted the words 
in the first MS., but in the text-edition the last sentence (see note 4 below) is 
omitted. 

4 This sentence is written as in one MS. It is not to be 

found in any other MS. or the text-edition. 

^ In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain inserts the heading 

jAVo (JT above this line and not a page or so later as in the 

translation. 

® One MS. has by mistake instead of • 

’ The name is written as Sirdev and Sirdeva in the MS. 

and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has SiahDev. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 461) has Sena Dew, and the Cambridge History of India, page 277, 
has Sinha Deva. According to Jonaraja’s Chronicle, line 129, Raja Simhadeva 
died in his 77th year after reigning for fourteen years and three days less 
than six months and was succeeded by his brother Suhadeva. It was in 
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a man of the name of ^ Shah Mir, who described his ancestry as follows: 
Shah Mir, son of Tahir Al, son of 2 Karshashab, son of Nekruz, and 
referred the end (or rather the beginning) of his ancestry to Arjun, 
who was of the Pandus; and the history of the Pandus is mentioned 
in the Mahabharat, which has been translated by the order of His 

his reign, that many people came from distant countries in quest of service, 
hi the text-edition. 

1 The name is^'O Shah Mir in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. It is 

Shah Meer in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 451), but it is Shah Mirza in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and in the Cambridge History of India. In the 
books in the somewhat imposing list of the Bibliography, page 650, to Chapter xii 
of the Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, which deals with the history of the 
kingdom of Kashmir, there is only one mention of the name of the man; and 
this is on page 130 of the Introduction in Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of 
Kalhana’s Rdjatarangirit, vol. I (1900). In this place he is called Shah Mir, 
so it is difficult to find where Sir Wolseley Haig, who compiled the account in 
the Cambridge History of India got his authority for calling him Shah Mirza. 
In the J.R.A.S.^ vol. L (1918, pp. 451-468) there is a paper called “the Chronology 
and genealogy of the Muhammadan kings of Kashmir”, which is also mentioned in 
the Bibliography and which is also written by the same author, Lt.-Col. T. W. 
Haig. In this paper he says, “My materials chiefly consist of the Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Colonel Jarrat’s excellent translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, and Firish tab’s 
history.” But as regards Firi^tah he says that he “is little more than a 
copyist of Nizarn-al-din Ahmad” and yet ho has adopted the Shah Mirza of 
Firishtah in preference to the Shah Mir of Ni^am-ud-din. It may be mentioned 
that very probably there are MSS. of Firishtah, in which the man is called 
Shah Mir, for Col. Briggs, as remarked above, calls him Shah Meer. 

In Jonaraja’s Chronicle, already referred to in the preceding note, the name 
occurs in line 137 and in different lines further down. It is there written as 
so that Shah Mir is in every way more correct than Shah Mirza. I 
carmot find anything distinct about his being a descendant of Arjuna, but one of 
his ancestors is called (1. 132) Partha who was like another Partha (a name of 

Arjuna) It is also stated that it had been said there that 

the descendants of Kuru 6aha would rule the empire of Kashmir (1. 135). 

2 The ancestory given in the text is given with slight differences in Firishtah 

and also by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452); but the latter in a footnote says 
“it is surprising that a person of Ferishta’s sagacity should have overlooked 
the evident absurdity of the pedigree.” The Cambridge History of India, 
page 277, describes him as “an adventurer from Swat”; and Firishtah says ho 
came in the dross of afaqlr. In the text-edition Jl ^ has been retained 

between and . 
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Majesty, the ^alifa-i-Ilahi, and has been called the Razm Ndma, 
who came and became a servant of the Raja; and having served him 
for a considerable period, acquired some credit. When Raja Sirdev 
died, 1 his son Raja Ranjan made Shah Mir his vazlr ; and left the charge 
of the work of the government with him. He also entrusted the guard¬ 
ianship of his son who had the name of ^ Chandar to him. When 
Raja Ranjan died, ^ Raja Adwan or (Audan) who was a relation of 
his came from Qandahar, and sat on the seat of authority; and made 
Shah Mir, who was still the guardian of Chandar, son of Raja Ranjan, 
his vakil (representative or agent). He placed reliance on his two 
sons, one of whom was named ^ Jamshid, and the other 'Ali Sher; 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat and 

the other MS. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452) calls him Raja Runjun 
the son and successor of Raja Sena Dow. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 277, however, says that the authority of Sinha Deva was overthrown 
and he was slain by Rainchan, a Tibetan, who had been in his service. This 
is correct, for according to Jonaraja, line 147 et. seq.y the Bhotpa (which is 
the name uniformly given to the Tibetan inhabitants of the Indus region) 
Rificana usurped the throne of Kashmir. See also page 408 of Stein’s 
RdjatarangiT^l, vol. IT. The name should be spelt as Rinchan and not Rainchan, 
as in the Cambridge History of India. Ho is said to have reigned for three 
years and eleven days less than two months. 

2 The name is written as in both MSS. but it is in the lith. ed. It 
is also in Jonaraja, lino 221. I do not know whether it is a transforma¬ 
tion of the Musalman name of Haidar or an indigenous name. 

3 The name is written as or in the MS. and the lith. 

eds. of the Tabaqat and Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452) calls him 
Anund Dew. The Cambridge History of India, page 277, has Udayana Deva. 
Col. Briggs says he came from Kashghar, and the Cambridge History of India 
says he had found an asylum in Kishtwar, which appears from the Aln-i-Akbarl 
(Jarrat’s translation, vol. TI, p. 310, footnote 7) to have been situated in “the 
Kashmir state latitude 33® 18' 37'' north, longitude 75° 48' east, near the left 
bank of the Chenab.” Qandahar from which he is said, according to the text 
to have come must be taken to mean here and elsewhere the ancient Gandhara 
and not the modem Qandahar. 

He is called Udayanadeva in Jonaraja, line 223. He, however, appears 
to have been a mere figure-head, who acted entirely as Kota Devi, who pos¬ 
sessed all the power, ordered him. See line 226 
I tisrr ^ wmij i 

* Jonaraja calls them and but elsewhere Jamshid is called 

. He also says that Udayanadeva gratified them by giving them the 
government of Kramarajya and other districts. 
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and made them men of authority. Shah Mir had two other sons also, 
one called i Sher Ashamak, and the other named Hindal; and they 
also aspired to greatness. 

When Shah Mir and his sons became powerful and turbulent, 
Raja Ad wan Dev was annoyed with them in connection with certain 
matters, and forbade them to come to his house. Shah Mir and his 
sons, having taken possession of all the parganas of Kashmir, made 
most of the servants of the Raja join them, and they acquired fresh 
strength and power day by day. Raja Ad wan also became weaker 
till in the year 2747 a.h. he passed away, and his widow ^Kopa 
Devi took his place, so that she might rule with absolute power. 
She sent a message to Shah Mir, to raise Chandar, son of Raja Ranjan 
to power. Shah Mir did not agree with this, and did not obey her. 
So she advanced with a large army, but was taken prisoner; and the 
purport of the hemistich: 

When death to the prey has come, it to the hunter goes, 
became apparent. ^ After that she accepted Shah Mir for her husband 
and became converted to Islam. They passed one day and night 
together. The next day Shah Mir seized and imprisoned her; and 
having raised the standard of the empire, and having had the public 

^ Tho name is written differently and not very legibly. It is 
and in MS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtoh lith. ed. has 

j^a. The name is not mentioned by Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge 
History of India (at this place), but further on is referred as Shirashamak. 

2 Firishtah also gives the same year; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 453) 
has 727 a.h., 1326 A.d. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
tho year. 

3 The name is written ^and in the MSS., and by* 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has . Col. Briggs (p. 453) has Rany 

Kowla Devy and the Cambridge History of India (p. 277) has Kota Devi. Gopa 
and Kowla (Kamala) have some meanings in Sanskrit but Kota has none. Gopa 
Devi, it will be remembered, was the name of the wife of prince Siddhartha, or 
tho Gautama Buddha, and it is quite probable that it should have been the name 
of the queen of Raja Udayana. As it happens however, the name is Kota 
Devi in Jonaraja, line 214, etc. 

^ There are variations in the readings. I have adopted that in the lith. 
ed. These in the MSS. are defective. One is y h ^ 

the other is h • 
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prayers read and the coins struck in his own name, gave himself the 
title of Sultan Shams-ud-din. As the commencement of the appear¬ 
ance of the Hanafi religion in the country of Kashmir was from 
his time, the beginning of the section about Kashmir has been made 
from that time. 

iAn account of SuLTiN Shams-ud-dIn. 

In short, when Sultan Shams-ud-din attained to sovereignty, 
he discontinued all 2 the customs of oppression and tyranny, which 
had continued from preceding ruler. Having assured his mind from 
(the attempts of) the enemy, he rebuilt anew the whole kingdom of 
Kashmir, which had been devastated by slaughter and rapine of 
3 Dilju; and gave a written assurance to the ra'iyats that he would not 
take from them a larger revenue than ^ the sixth part of the produce. 

Verses: 

The standard of the Bddshdhy the cherisher of the faith, 

Cast its mighty shadow over all the world; 

The messengers of the sky conveyed 
The news of his justice to countries all. 

The body of disturbance became weak and thin. 

The house of oppression into ruin fell. 

As the acclamation of the bravery and the good name of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din became noised about in all directions, he occupied him¬ 
self in the work of the government according to the rites of the parties, 

^ Tho heading in the text is that of one MS. The other MS. omits the 
heading altogether. The lith. ed. inserts after jr^i. 

2 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally. The Cambridge History of 

India (p. 277) is rather eloquent about the atrocities and tyranny of the Hindu 
rulers. They were very probably bad enough, but the Cambridge History 
of India does not give any authority for its diatribe: and is altogether silent 
about the plunder and slaughter by Diljii which was tho chief cause of the 
exactions and tyranny of the Rajas. ^ 

3 Like the Tabaqat Firishtah calls him the Mir BaT^shl (or pay-master 

general) of Qandahar, but Col. Briggs calls him the chief of Kashghar. He is 
called Dalju in the Aln-i-Akharl (Jarrat, vol. II, p. 387, note 1 ) and Zulju by 
Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 98). 

4 The §a 9 ^ham 6 a of the ancient Hindu kings. 
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and seized a body of the ^ Lun tribe who had become hostile to him 
in Kishtwar and meted out punishment to them. 

They say that Dilju was the Mir BaJAshl (pay-master general) 
of Qandahar. He came with all the army to Kashmir, and turned 
the whole of the country upside down; and Raja Sirdev, having 
collected a large sum of money as assessment from his subjects, sent 
it as a tribute to Dilju; and then secluded himself in a comer; and 
this ruined the entire country of Kashmir. And as Dilju could not 
stay there owing to excessive cold, he returned to Qandahar. 

After he had acquired stability and firmness, he left all affairs 
to Jamshid and ‘Ali Sher, his two sons, and occupied himself with 
repose and worship, and 2 he passed away. The period of his reign 
was three years. 

An account of SultIn Jamshid, son of SultIn Shams-ud-din. 

When Sulfan ^ Shams-ud-din accepted the summons of the just 
God; and Sultan Jamshid ascended the throne with the concurrence 
of the chief men of the state, he always took every precaution (to 
guard himself) from ‘Ali Sher, who during their father’s hfetime had 


1 These are the old Lavanyas, for an account of whom see Stein’s 
Rajdtarangini, vol. II, p. 306. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. and the Cambridge History of India, page 377, say 
he reigned for 3 years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 454) makes it 23 years 
by mistake. According to Jonaraja the exact period was three years and five 
days (see 1. 315). 

Firishtah mentions here a matter of some social and official importance 
which I have thought it necessary to note. He remarks 

j j ^ c.aALm9 

tXJ-wb Ay which may be translated as, among the people Jof Kaslimir) he 
made two commimitios great, one Chdk and the other Bdkrl; he decided that 
the amirs and the soldiers of that country should be (selected) chiefiy from 
these two classes. This is also mentioned by Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 99) who, however, transliterates the names as Chakks and Makaris. 

I find that the Chaks were called the Cakre^as or Cakras in the Kashmir 
Chronicles. Kaji Chak, who was the first of Chaks to rise to some eminence, 
was mentioned as Kaficana Cakrefia and elsewhere Kaca Cakra. I am not 
so sure about the name of the Makris in the Chronicles but they were probably 
the Margeia. 

® One MS. omits the name Sultan Shams-ud-din, 
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acted jointly with him in all affairs. In fact, the two were always 
trying to effect the destruction of each other. When Jamshid’s 
soldiers collect^ round ‘Ali Sher, and raising him on the throne sat 
down at i Walipur, which is a famous city, Jamshid marched against 
them with his army and summoned them in the first instance with 
mildness and courtesy, and tried to have an amicable settlement. 

Sher turning his head from the proposals of peace, marched on 
wings of speed, and made a night attack on Jamshid’s army, and 
defeated it. When Sultan Jamshid after suffering the defeat, heard 
that Walipur was unoccupied (by 'Ali Sher’s troops), he, with the inten¬ 
tion of devastating it, advanced towards it. ‘Ali Sher’s soldiers, 
who had orders to guard and defend it, met him in battle; but most 
of them were slain. In the meantime, when ‘Ali Sher, 2 after his 
victory arrived in those parts, Sultan Jamshid seeing, that he had 
not the strength to meet him, fled to the country of 3 Kamraj; and 

1 The name cannot be made out distinctly in either the MS. or in the lith. 

ed.; but appears to be Walipur or Wanipur. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has Madnipur; and Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 455) has Mednypoor; but I cannot 
find either Walipur or Mednipur as the name of any well-known city in Kashmir. 
Probably Utpalapura is meant (see Jonaraja, 1. 323), or Avantipura (see Stein’s 
RdjcUara^ii^d, vol. II, p. 460). In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

Danlphr. 

2 Both MSS. have and I have adopted it; but the lith. ed. has 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have Firishtah has and 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 465) has Gujraj. I find Kamraj and Kamraz mentioned 
in Stein’s Rdjtaranginl. Kamraj, is Abu-l-Faipl’s Western half of the Kingdom 
(pp. 436, 494) and Kamraz or the territo?5al division the old Kramarajya and 
consisting of 18 parganas (p. 494). 

Madava Rajya I find is written in Sanskrit as It appears 

that according to the general prevailing notion Maraz comprises the districts 
on both sides of the Vitasta above Srinagar, and Kamraz those below. In 
Akbar’s time the oldpargaime of Uttar Lolau Hamal and Mach’pur were embodied 
in the tauzl pargaxM of Kamraz (see Jarrat’s Ain-i-AJcbarl, vol. II, p. 371). 
In Moorcraft’s and Baron HOgel’s list, the pargaim Kamraz includes Uttar 
Hamal and Mach’pur. Owing to frequent changes of pot/rgaiaM divisions, the 
extent of the pargam Kamraz has also varied from time to time {vide Stein’s 
Rdjatara/ngirjLif vol. II, p. 436, note 2). I have inserted Kamr&j in the text 
instead of Karaj. Haig does not mention Kamraj either in the Cambridge 
History of India or in his paper in the J.B.A.S., vol. L (1918). 
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his vazlr Siraj, who had the defence of Srinagar in his charge, summoned 
‘Ali Sher from the city of ^ Uchh and made Srinagar over to him. 
Jamshid, after this catastrophy^ did not again gird up his loins; 
and after ruling for ^ one year and two months passed away. 

4 An account of SultIn ‘AlI’-ud-din. 

When Sultan Jamshid passed away, his ^ younger brother, who 
had the name of 'Ali Sher, assumed the title of Sultan 'Ala’-ud-din 
and sat on the throne. He conferred full powers on his younger 
brother Sher Ashamak. In the beginning of his reign there was 
great plenty; ® but towards the end there was a great famine, and an 
immense number of people perished. 7 He got hold of a body of Ras- 
turis, who had become hostile to him and had gone away to Kishtawar, 
by various devices, and bringing them into Kashmir imprisoned them. 
He raised the standard of his power and laid the foundation of s a city, 
which he called after his own name, near Yehiyypur. Among the rules 


1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but in the other 

MS. Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs mentions the place, 1 cannot find any¬ 
thing about Uchh or Ayodhya. 

2 The readings are somewhat different. One MS. has the other 

has apparently by mistake o-o , while the lith. ed. has i.e., 

lived for a short time, Firishtah in the corresponding passage has aJ 

I have adopted 

3 Jonaraja makes this period one year and ten months (1. 1^38). 

4 The heading in the MS. is as I have it in the text. The lith. ed. has 

5 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. hasy^. 

® One MS. has by mistake for after > and omits 

the sentence from j to vAb. The famine is mentioned by Jonaraja 

(1. 368). ^ 

7 Firishtah also says this but does not mention the name of the tribe. I 
cannot identify it in Jonaraja. 

® I cannot identify the name of the city which appears to be 
Yehiyypur in the MS. and which may be anything in the lith. ed. 

Jonaraja, however, says the Sultan built a bridge near Suyyapura (see 1. 340), 
probably a printer’s mistake for Suryapura, and made Jayapii^apura his capital 
(1. 367). 
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promulgated by him was one, that an unchaste woman should ^ not 
inherit her husband’s property. 

The period of his rule was ^ twelve years and eight months and 
thirteen days. 

An account of SultIn 3 ShihIb-ud-dIn, son of SultIn 
Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din had traversed the stages of life, his 
younger brother, who had the name of Sher Ashamak attained to the 
saltanat after him. He was a man of resolution and bravery, and had 
pleasant manners and morals. ^ Any day on which a report of a 
victory did not come from some direction, that day he did not ^ count 
as one of the days in his hfe, and on such a day marks of pain appeared 
on his ® countenance. He made over the demarcated country to the 
old mdliks (owners); and marched with his army to the banks of the 
river Sind. ^ They say that when the ruler of that country came and 

1 Both the MSS. have The lith, ed. has This is 

better and I have retained it. 

2 This agrees with Jonaraja (1. 359). 

3 He is called by Jonaraja, so that whatever the correct 

pronunciation of the name might be there can be no doubt as to what ho was 
called. Shiraaama, as has boon pointed out, means a little milk-drinker, and 
was probably a childish nickname. 

^ This fact is mentioned even more emphatically by Jonaraja, who says 
that any moment in which he did not gain a victory he counted as lost for nothing, 
and who further expatiates on his ambition for victory, and his numerous 
expeditions, which were as dear to him as a young wife is to an old man, and 
which neither cold nor heat nor evening •«kor night nor hunger nor thirst could 
interfere with. Neither a fawn-eyed fair one, nor the pleasures of wine nor the 
moonlight could charm his mind like a military expedition. No river was 
difficult to cross, nor any moimtain difficult to climb nor any desert impossible 
to traverse (lines 365 to 368). 

5 in the text-edition. ^ 

« The word is which means the outer skin^ the surface, and also 

humanity and constitution. Probably the word complexion would best express 
the meaning. 

7 According to Jonaraja his first expedition was towards the north, and 
he entered Udabhapdapura (Waihand or Und) on the Indus, the capital of 
Gandhara (1. 372, etc.). It appears to me that when Ni?am-ud-din and 
Firishtah speak of the residents of Qandahar being in terror of him they refer 
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engaged him in battle, he was defeated; and the residents of Qandahar 
and Ghazi^n were always in terror of him. He marched as far as 
1 Ashtnagar, which is now known as ^ Ashnagar and ^ Peshawar; 
and slew an immense number of his enemies. He had gone as far 
as the ^ foot-hills of the Hindukush, (but) on account of the hardships 
of the road, he, after undergoing much privations, returned. He 
then made an encampment on the bank of the river Sutlej. The 
Raja of ^ Nagarkot, who had ravaged some of the estates appertaining 
to Dehli, and was returning, rendered homage to the Sultan on the 
way; and having surrendered to him the whole of the vast quantity 
of the booty which he had seized, made his submission to him. The 
ruler of ® Tibet also waited on him, and prayed that the Sultan's army 
might not cause any injury to his territories. 

After he had conquered all the surrounding countries he took 
up his abode in his capital. He made his younger brother, whose name 

not to tho present Qandahar, which was far away. As Udabhantjapura was the 
capital of Gandhara, they may very well have called it Qandahar. The ruler of 
Sindhu (Sind) gave his daughter in marriage to him (1. 374). In line 377 
Gajinipuri (Ghaznin) is mentioned as being frightened on hearing tho lion-like 
roars of the lion-king’s army. Then he marched southwards and refreshed his 
tired horses by (bathing them in the cooling) waters of the S'atadru or Sutlej 
(1. 382). 

1 The name looks like^^ and^^ in the MSS. and the lith. 

ed. has *■:>-“. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 468) has Ashnuggur. 

2 The name here looks like ^ a.ndj^ in the MSS., and^ 

in the lith. ed. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has^ U*b Col. Briggs does not 
give the more recent name, I have not been able to identify the place. 

8 The name is written as and in the MSS., and as 1"^ in the 

lith. ed. 

^ I have not been able to find anything about his marching to the Hindukush 
mountains in Jonaraja. 

8 The encounter with the Raja of Nagarkot appears to be referred to in the 
somewhat curious lines (383, etc.) according to which the Raja Udakpati is said to 
have pillaged Philll (fisS) ), which may be a misprint for but I have 

not been able to find any account anywhere in Jonaraja of Raja Udakpati or 
any connection between him and Nagarkot. 

8 The MSS. have , and and the lith. ed. has oiA-t. Firishtah 
has , little Tibet. 

12 
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was Hiudal, his heir; and he banished ^ Hasan and his brother, 
who were both his legitimate sons, towards Dehli, at the dictation of 
another wife of his who had ill-feeling with their mother. 

He founded two cities called 2 Lachminagar and Shihabpur; 
and then passed away. 

The period of his rule was twenty years. 

3 An account of SultIn Qittb-ud-dIn, son of Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Shihab-ud-din rolled up the bed of his life, his 
brother, who was named Hindal, succeeded him on the throne. He 
was possessed of pleasant manners and morals; and made very good 
arrangements for compliance of his orders. He sent a ^ sarddr of the 
name of Loar for the conquest of the fort of Loharkot, which was in 
the possession of some of the amirs of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. After 
several great battle had taken place between the two sides, the sarddr 

1 Firishtah calls them Hasan l^an and ‘All l^an. There is no mention, 
anywhere, of the reason for their banishment. Jonaraja (1. 438) says: 

2 I cannot find anything about Lachminagar or Shihabpur; in the text- 

edition the former is Lajhminagar. 

8 The heading in both MSS. is as I have in the text. The heading in the 
lith. ed. is ^6, The name Qutb-ud-din has 

been transformed by Jonaraja to Kumbhadina (1. 462). 

* The readings here are somewhat different and obscure. One MS. has 
b This I consider the best reading and have adopted it. The 

other MS. has Ij the lith. ed. has (indistinct). 

Firishtah lith. ed. has which cannot be correct, as this is 

stated in the beginning of the account of the reign. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 460) 
following Firishtah says, “In the latter part of his reign he deputed an officer.” 
The Cambridge History of India, page 278, says, “A rebellion of some of his 
predecessor’s officers obliged him to send an expedition which was successful, 
for the recovery of the fortress of Lokarkot.” I can find no authority for the 
statement that the expedition was successful. Both the Tabaqat and Firishtah 
say that the commander sent by Qul?b-ud-dln was slain. 

As to the position, etc. of the fort of Loharkfit (Loharakot^a) or the castle 
of liOhara which the expedition was sent to conquer, see Rdjatarangiip>if vol, II, 
p* 293. Budao is the name of the sarddr in the text-edition. 
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was slain. And he sent for his nephew Hasan, son of Shihab-iid-din, 
from Dehli; and wanted to make him his heir and successor; but 
envious people made him repent of this decision and incited him 
1 to seize him. One of the amirs of the Sultan, who was named 2 Ray 
Rawal, informed Hasan of this; and ^ he fled to Loharkot with Hasan 
by way of Kashmir. After that the zamlnddrs seized both of them; 
and sent them to the Sultan. Ray Rawal was executed, and Hasan 
was cast into prison. 

In the later years of his life two sons were born to the Sultan. 
One was called ^ Sikar and the other Haibat Khan. Both these sons 
were young when the Sultan ^ passed away from the world. 

The period of his rule was fifteen years and five months. 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. Viave y. to seize him; but the other 

MS. has ji to slay him, which appears to be a mistake; this, however, 

has been adopted in the text-edition. 

2 The name is written as in one MS. In the other MS. and 

in the lith. ed. it is Firishtah lith. ed. has by mistake 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 460) has Ray Rawul. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 278, does not mention his name, but calls him a Hindu courtier. 
Both Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah say that the Sultan attempted to seize Hasan 
at the instigation of envious people. Col. Briggs {loc. cit.), however, says, 
“He became so popular as to excite the King’s jealousy”; while the Cambridge 
History of India says his “impatience exceeded his gratitude, and he conspired 
with a Hindu courtier against his patron.” 

3 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 

have ^ With this difference that 

the lith. ed. has in place of ; this is adopted in the text-edition. The 
other MS. omits the first word, from which it would appear that Hasan alone 
fled to Loharkot, but this is not correct as this MS. as well as the other and 
the lith. od. also say that the zamlnddrs seized both of them and sent them to 
the Sultan. 

^ The name is and in the MSS. and ^ in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 461) has Sugga and the 

Cambridge History of India, page 279, Sakar or Sankar. It appears from 
Jonaraja, line 631, that he was called ^rlng&ra and (not Sikandar, as suggested 
by Haig on p. 454 of the J.R.A.S.y vol. L, 1918), of which Sikar, etc., are 
corruptions. The other was named Haibat Khan according to the MS., etc.; 
and Haibata according to Jonaraja, line 533. 

6 Firishtah lith. ed. gives 796 a.h., as the year of his death, while 
Col. Briggs has 799 a.h., 1396 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 279, 
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iAn account of SultAn Sikandar, the iconoclast, the son of 
Qutb-ud-dIn, the son of Shams-ud-d1n, who had the name 

of SlKlR. 

In. concert with the vazlrs and amirs he sat in his father’s place; 
and 2 taking up the management of affairs into his own hands, 

has 1394. Firishtah also says that Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani came to Srinagar 
in the reign of Qutb-ud-din; was received with groat honour and respect; and 
many people of the country became his true disciples. Firishtah also says that, 
according to Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s book, he remained in Kashmir for a 
little more than forty days, and then wont back to his cherished native place; 
but Firishtah thinks that the great J^dnqd, which was built by him in Srinagar, 
could not have been completed in forty days, and, therefore, if he remained there 
for only forty days its foundations alone might have been laid down in his 
presence and it must have been completed after his departure. 

The statement of Firishtali about Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani’s stay does 
not appear to be correct. From the Tarikh-i-Raahidi (Elias & Denison Ross, 
1895, pp. 432, 433) it appears, that he was expelled from Persia by Timur 
and it appears from Mr, Beale’s account {Oriental Biog, Dictionary^ p. 238) that 
he came with seven hundred Saiyids to Kashmir in 1380, and died in Pakhli 
in 1386. Mirza Haider Dughlat in the Tarikh4-Rashidi, however, says that 
Kutb-ud-din died in less than forty days, which is somewhat ambiguous, but 
which really probably means that he died less than forty days after the arrival 
of the Saiyid. 

1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have in the text. That in the lith. ed, is 

different; it is ^^0. The Sanskritised 

form of the name as given by Jonaraja is (1. 539). 

2 According to Firishtah, however, Sikandar’s mother acted as the regent 

in the early part of his reign. I cannot find the mother’s name in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 462) calls her Soorut Rany, and 
the Cambridge History of India, page^ 279, Sura. According to Jonaraja, 
howeverj see lines 539, 543, her correct name appears to have been Subhata 
or 6obha. She is called Subhata Devi or ^ri Sobha Mahadovl. She appears 
to have been an extremely stern, if not a cruel woman; for finding that her 
son-in-law Muhammad Shah (called in 1. 540 in Jonaraja), 

was against her son, she caused him and his wife, her own daughter, to be 
murdered. At her instigation also, probably Ray Madari, a loading nobleman 
caused prince Haibat IQian, Sikandar’s younger broths, to be poisoned. The 
name of the nobleman is Ray Madari (with slight variations) in the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. of the fabaqat and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 462) has “the prime minister Ray Makry’’ and the Cambridge History of 
India, page 279, has Rai Madari, which however is incorrect, the correct 
transliteration being Ray Madari. I cannot find any name in Jonaraja which 
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1 sent Ray Madari, the vazlr who possessed much power to Tibet. He 
conquered that country, and having collected a large army rebelled 
against his master. There was a battle in the neighbourhood of 
^Bhimbar; Ray Madari was defeated and captured and thrown 
into prison, where he killed himself. Immense armies collected 
round the Sultan, and all the surrounding countries were conquered 
by him. 

At this time, when His Majesty, the Lord of the Conjunctions, 
Amir Timur sent ^ an elephant for the Sultan the latter was very 


has any resemblance to Ray MMari. There are two ministers mentioned by 
him called Uddaka and Sfihaka (1. 5.39); and it was Uddaka who killed 
Muhammad Shah and his wife (1. 540), and poisoned Haibat lOian (1. 543), 
and afterwards killed his colleague Sahaka (1. 545). 

1 According to Firishtah Sikandar and Ray Madari distrusted each other. 
Ray Madari, becoming aware of Sikandar’s feeling towards him, suggested that 
he might bo allowed to march to conquer little Tibet, his object being that he 
might in this way be safe from the fire of Sikandar’s anger; and Sikandar 
agreed, as he hoped that Ray Madari might be slain in the war. Accordingly Ray 
Madari invaded Tibet, and gradually conquered the whole country. Ha\dng in 
this way become very powerful, he rebelled against Sikandar. The latter marched 
against him and a battle took place near the boundary of the two countries. 
Ray Madari was defeated and fled, but he later fell into the hand of Sikandar’s 
troops. He was thrown into prison; and after a time killed himself by taking 
poison. Joriaraja, however, says he cut his own throat 

line 554, in the text-edition is apparently a misprint. 

2 The name of the place where the battle took place is written as 

Binbar in one MS. In the other it is not very legible but looks like Jazsar. 

In the lith. ed. it is written as . It is not mentioned by Firishtah or any 
other historians as far as I have seen, except Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 463), who 
calls it, “the town of Nere”. The battle, the flight of Ray Madari or Uddaka 
and his capture are mentioned by Jonaraja (1. 549 and the following lines), 
but I cannot discover the name of the place where the battle took place, 

in the text-edition. 

3 The MSS. do not give the number of the elephants, they are very imperfect. 

One has (J^ without any mention of the person for whom it or 

they were sent. The other is better; it has The lith. 

ed. has ^\y from which it would appear only one elephant 

was sent. Firishtah however says Timur sent his emissaries with two elephants. 
Jonar&ja also says that Timur, whom he describes curiously enough as 
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proud of this fact, and sent a petition to the Lord of the Conjunc¬ 
tions, containing expressions of his devotion and service. He also 
wrote that he would wait upon His Majesty, whenever he might be 
ordered to do so. He sent back the ambassadors after showing them 
very great favours. When (the expression of) the relation of this 
attachment and service was reported to the Lord of the Conjunctions, 
the latter declared his friendship for him, and sent a robe of honour 
of gold embroidery with a horse and a jewelled saddle; and ordered 

sent two elephants to the King of Kashmir, being afraid of the latter. The 
whole passage (lines 559. 560) is so curious that I have thought it best to quote it: 

f|5fwnnif?xri^^f7nqT gHTij i 

ftII 

In another place Dehli was spelt as and here it is spelt as ; and 

the comparison of Dehli with a widow, who being without a ruler had only 
poor and wretched ornaments; and a great world-conqueror Timur being afraid of 
the King of Kashmir are extremely curious. I have looked in Jonaraja for 
further references to Timur but have not been able to find them. 

Firishtah and Col. Briggs’s account of the correspondence between Timur 
and Sultan Sikandar agrees with that in the text; but they increase the amount 
of the tribute, which Timur’s vaztrs had stated would be required, to three 
thousand horses and one hundred thousand 'Aldi ashrafis. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 279, does not say that Timur sent any elephant to 
Sikandar; but it says (following the ?afamama) that his grandson Rustam 
and Mu‘tamad Zain-ud-din who had been sent to Sikandar from Dehli as envoys 
(with what object does not appear) arrived and joined Timur’s camp near 
Jammu. They reported that they had b^en well received, and had been sent 
back with Maulana Nur-ud-din as the envoy of Sikandar. The latter was 
informed by Timur’s courtiers that Sikandar would be required to send thirty 
thousand horses and one hundred thousand golden Dirhams. This is perfectly 
correct, but the ^afamama does not use the word Dirham but the words 

It is difficult to say which of these various accounts is 
correct. It may be noted that it is said in the Aln-i-Akharl (Jarrat, vol. II, 
p. 387) that Sikandar on his way to Taimur’s camp, heatd that it was reported 
in the camp, that he was bringing a present of a thousand horses; and con- 
cemed at the untruthfulness of this report he went back and sent his excuses. 
In Rodger’s account (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 101) it is said that Sikandar was 
informed by some of Taimur’s servants, that he must give at least three thousand 
horses and one hundred thousand ashrafis. 
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that when the grea.t standard should return from Dehli towards the 
Punjab, he should come and wait upon him. In accordance with this 
order, Sultan Sikandar started with much tribute to attend on him 
when His Majesty was advancing towards the Punjab from the SiwaUk 
hills. On the way he heard that some of the amirs of the Lord of the 
Conjunctions had said, that it was proper that Sultan Sikandar should 
bring a thousand horses as his tribute. The Sultan became distressed 
in his mind on hearing this news, and turned back and sent a petition, 
that as a tribute fit for the offering had not been got together, his 
departure has been postponed for a few days. His Majesty, on becom¬ 
ing aware of the circumstances, reprimanded the men who had said 
tliat Sultan Sikandar should present a thousand horses as a tribute; 
and having shown favour to the emissaries of Sultan Sikandar told 
them that the vazlrs had made an altogether unreasonable demand, 
and the Sultan should come and wait upon His Majesty without any 
anxiety. When the Sultan heard this news from the ambassadors 
he came out of Kashmir with great pleasure with the determination 
to wait on His Majesty; but when he passed Baramula, he heard that 
His Majesty the Lord of the Conjunctions had crossed the river Sind, 
and had proceeded towards Samarqand. He then sent his ambassadors 
with much tribute to wait upon His Majesty, and turned back towards 
Kashmir. 

And as he was extremely liberal, the learned men of ‘Iraq and 
Kliurasan and Mawara’-un-nahr came with hopeful faces to his thresh¬ 
old; and the Islamic religion became prevalent in Kashmir. 

Verses: 

His noble spirit such generosity proclaimed 
That even to the hopeless despair forbidden became. 

When Islam such resplendence gained 

His door the sacred shrine of high and low became. 

Among the learned men he showed very great honour, to ^ Saiyid 
Muhammad, who was the chief of the wise men (of the age); and 


1 It is not quite clear who this man was. Was he Mir Muhammad the 
son of Sayyid Ali Hamadani, who led a batch of five hundred Saj^ids into 
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made complete arrangemeut for breaking images and pulling down 
the temples of the Kafirs, Among the temples there was a great one 
at 1 Bahrarah, which was dedicated to Mahadev. The Sultan had 
it demolished. Although they dug under it, and went down up 
to the water, they could not find its end. They also pulled down 
another temple which was at 2 Jakdar, and (when they did so) 
great flames burst out, which the Sultan (himself) saw. (It is said 
that) 3 Ritja Lalitadat Devharah had built it outside the sacred city 


Kashmir in 1381, following his father who had led seven hundred the year before 
after the expulsion of the Sayyids by Timur ? (See note 2, p. 432 of Tarikh- 
i-Ttashidi by Elias & Denison Ross). 

1 The MSS. have Bahrarah, and Bajwarah, and the lith. ed. has 

without any dots so that they may be many different names. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 465) has Punjhuzara. Tliere is 

a great deal in Jonaraja about the breaking of images, but I have not been able to 
find any mention of the demolition of the temples. 

* The MSS. have Jakdar and the lith. ed. has Jakat. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has which Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 465) has trans¬ 

lated, “the temple dedicated to Jug Dew”. According to the Im4-Akharl 
(Jairat, vol. II, p. 364, note 3), this temple was at Parihasapura, pronoimced by 
the Kashmiris as Poruspur. It was the ancient Parihasapura which was built 
by Lalitaditya who reigned a.d. 723-760. It was, writes General Cunningham, 
situated on the river bank of the Jhelum near the present village of Sumbal. ’’ 
The Cambridge History of India does not give the name of the temple. 

Sanpur is the name of the place in the text-edition. 

3 The name is written as ’^nd oUJI in the MS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah also hag Col. Briggs has “Raja Bulnat”; 

and Mr, Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y vol. LIV, p. 101) has Lilitawat. The king referred 
to may be Lalitaditya Muktapl^a, who according to the Chinese Annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty sent an embassay to China in the reign of the Hiuen Tsiang, a.d. 
713-756. He did not live 1,100 years before the Iconoclast 1393-1450 a.d., but 
his name is the nearest I can get to Lilitawat. Firishta^ lith. ed. in the corres¬ 
ponding passage has j 

ijj y This does not throw much light on the matter 

except for the similarities of the name of the Raja to that of Lalitaditya. The 
name Taraspur is apparently a mistake for Paraspur or Parihasapura (see end 
of the preceding note). 
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of Darapur; and had learnt from astrologers, that after one thousand 
and one hundred years, a Bddshdh of the name of Sikandar would 
demolish it and would break up the image of Mercury, which was in 
it. This matter he had caused to be engraved on a plate of copper, 
which ho had put into a casket and had caused it to bo buried under the 
edifice. At the time of demolishing it the inscription was discovered. 
The Sultan said, Would that they had left this inscription on the 
face of the building, so that I should not have issued the order for its 
demolition.” ^ All spirituous liquors and duties were entirely abolished 
in his kingdom. 

In his old age he suffered from a burning fever. He sent for 
2 Miran Klian, Shahi Khan and Muhammad Kl^an who were his 
three sons, and gave them testamentary directions. He conferred the 
title of ‘Ah Shah on Miran Khan and bestowed the kingdom on him. 

The period of his rule was twenty-two years and nine months and 
six days. 


1 The MSS. have j The lith. od. has fAh# j which is 

incorrect. Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ j 

lAj. It was natural that as zealous, not to say a bigoted Musalman, 
Sultan Sikandar should have gone in for a dry Kashmir, but his reaeon for the 
abolition of the Tamaghd cannot be so easily understood; nor the exact nature 
of the tax which he abolished. Col. Briggs translates Tamara as export duties. 
The Cambridge History of India does not mention the prohibition of the use of 
spirituous liquor, ortho abolition of the Tamagbd; Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, 
p. 102) mentions that Sikandar prohibited the use of wine but says nothing of the 
abolition of the Tamaghd, The word, as I have said elsewhere, means a stand 
or a seat; and I suppose it came to mean a tax because the payment of taxes 
was denoted by the affixing of a stamp. 

2 The names of the sons are as I have them in the text in the MSS. a.s well 
as in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed has Mir ^an as the name of the eldest, 
but the names of the other two are as in the T^haqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 466) 
has Ameer Khan and Shady Khan as the names of the two elder sons. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 280, has Nur Khan as the name of the 
eldest, and Shahi Khan of the second. Jonaraja, line 584, gives the names 

and and they are described as 

; and their mother is called (1. 585); so Mir l^an of Firishtah 

appears to be correct. He appears to have had another son called 
Piruja or Firuz by another queen ^obha Devi (1. 586). 
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I An account of SultIn ‘AlI ShIh, son of SultIn Sikandar 
Butshikan, who had the name of MirIn KhIn. 

In spite of the fact that he was young,2 his greatness and an awe 
of him having found place in men’s hearts, the people of the country 
were obedient to him. In the early years he left the management of 
affairs to 2 Siyah Bhat,who having become a Musalman had been the 
vazlr of Sultan Sikandar. During the period of four years in which 
he was the vazlr, he perpetrated various kinds of oppressions and 
tyi'anny on the people. Most of the Hindus left the country, and some 
killed themselves. When Siyah Bhat died of a ^ hectic fever, the 
Sultan selected his younger brother Shahi Klian, who was famous 
for his bravery and intelligence, for the post of vazlr; and the latter 
took charge of all afiFairs. After that the Sultan made ^ Shahi Khan 
his locum teneus and directing his ® younger brother Muhammad Khan 
to obey him, left Kashmir with the object of 7 travelling about; and 
went to the Raja of Jammu, who was his father-in-law. 


1 The headings are slightly different in the MSS. and in the lith. od. One 

MS. omits the word Butshikan, The lith. ed. inserts the word before the 

name of Sultan ‘All Shah. One MS. omits the ^ before Miran l^an. The 
lith. ed. substitutes j for In the text-edition the heading ends with 

2 According to Firishtah the grandeur was of Sultan Sikandar, and the 
awe was felt for him, and not for the yoimg prince. 

8 The name is and in the MS. and ^ in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has aj. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 467) has Seeva Dew Bhut. 
Rodgers (J.A.iS.B.,yol. LIV, p. 103) has Syah But; and the Cambridge History 
of India, page 280, has Sinha Bhat. ^ 

^ In the text-edition he is stated to have died of ^3*^ or tuberculosis. 

6 One MS. rather unnecessarily and tautologically inserts 

® One MS. has y 

7 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have ^ y**y. 

Firishtah explains further by saying that he went to ^le Raja of Jammu to 
bid him farewell Briggs (vol. IV, p. 467) has “of travelling in 

foreign countries”. In all these there is no mention of a pilgrimage; but 
the Aln-i-Akharl, Jarrat, vol. II, page 387, says that ‘Ali Shah set out for 
Hijaz; and Haig (JM.A.S.., vol. L, 1918, p. 455) says he “resolved to 
perform the pilgrimage to Makkah”; and the Cambridge History of India, 
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At this time some interested persons made him repentant of his 
having made Shahi I£han his successor. The Rajas of Jammu and 
Rajauri, having gone to support ‘Ali Shah, he again brought Kashmir 
into his possession, Shahi Khan retired from Kashmir to Sialkot. 
During this time Jasrat Kh5khar, who had been vseized by the Lord 
of the Conjunctions (Timur), but after His Majesty’s death had fled 


page 280, saj'^s, desired “in an access of religious zeal to perfonn the pilgrimage 
to Mecca.” Jonaraja also supports this, for although Mecca or Hijaz is not 
specifically mentioned, the anxiety of ‘ Ali Shah for and 

are mentioned in lines 693 and 699; and in lino 704 it is said H 

I His enthusiasm for 

})ilgrimage, however, appears to have been very short-lived, for it appears from 
lino 708 that the priv^ations and the probable small result of the pilgrimage 
soon removed all his enthusiasm for it and the king of Madra (Jammu) 
took him back to Kashmir (1. 710). The new king Shahi Khan was 
displeased at his brother’s return; and followed by the thdkurs he went away 
from Kashmir (1. 714). Then we come to Jasrat called Jasratha by Jonaraja 
(1. 730). And in line 734, we read of the march of ‘Ali Shah against Jasrat, 
but it is said that his enterprise was censured by his army, which was astonished 
at his own poverty. Afterwards when he came to a place called Mudgaravyala, 
(1. 738), a messenger came from the Baja of Madra telling him not to begin the war 
with the Khokhars, although there were great warriors in his army, as he (the 
Madraraja) alone knew the Then ‘Ali Shah was defeated. 

There is no mention, however, of Kahandhas or headless bodies. Zain-ul- ‘abidin 
entered first the hearts of the inhabitants and then the capital. 

«*r: ’S’ftsPrwj (i. 751). 

As to the general history of ‘Ali Shah’s reign Firishtah agrees generally 
with the T^-baqat, but he says that the Raja of Jammu and Rajauri reproved 
Ali Shah about his making Shahi Khan his heir, and he repented of what he 
had done; and they sent troops with him to attack Shahi Khan. The latter 
went to Sialkot, and sought the help of Jasrat Shaikha Khokhar. Then there 
was a battle. There is no mention of any headless body. ‘Ali Shah was 
defeated, as his troops were fatigued after the long, rapid march, and the enemy 
did not give them any time to rest and recover. As to ‘Ali Shah Firishtah says 
that according to one account, he fell alive in Jasrat’s hands, and according to 
another, Shahi I^an pursued him, and drove him out of the kingdom. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 280, adds nothing new; but 
according to it, the final battle took place near the Tattakuti pass. I have not 
been able to find anything about this pass. There is a Tatakuli pass, which is 
almost due east to the entrance of the Lohara Valley, but it cannot be identified 
with the Tattakuti pass. 
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from Samarqand, coming to the Punjab had acquired great power. 
Shahi ILban joined i Jasrat Khdkhar and having obtained reinforce¬ 
ments from him, brought them to attack ‘Ali ShSh. The latter 
advanced against Jasrat with an immense army, and a great battle 
took place and many were killed on both sides. They say that certain 
headless bodies had risen up and had moved about in the battlefield. 
It is a fixed belief among the Indians, that in any battle, in which ten 
thousand are slain, a headless body, which is called the Kabandh in 
2 Hindi, rises and moves about. In the end ‘Ali Shah having no 
strength (to continue the fight) fled; and Shahi Khan entered Kashmir 
in pursuit of him. The men in the city rejoiced at his coming. 

The period of the rule of ‘Ali Shah was six years and nine months 

s An account of SultIn Zain-ul-'IbidIn, son of SultIn Sikandar 
Butshikan, which is another name for ShIhI KhIn 

Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, after his brother sought a place on the 
throne of the empire. ^ Jasrat Khdkhar aided by the Sultan’s power 
brought the whole of the Punjab into his possession, although he 
could not conquer Dehli. Tibet and the whole country which is 
situated on the bank of the river Sind came into the Sultan’s possession. 
5 He made Muhammad Khan, his younger brother, a councillor and 
left the decision of all affairs to his judgement. He himself took 
great pains for ascertaining the truth in all cases and disputes. He 
cultivated the society of all classes. He had acquired much learning 
and skill in arts; and in his assemblies men of intellect, both Hindus 

1 in the text-edition here is apparently a misprint fur 

2 One MS. has and the other hflM The lith. ed. has neither 

the one nor the other, Kendah in the text-edition. 

3 The name of Zain-ul-‘abidin appears to have been too much for the 
writers of the MSS. One calls him Sultan Zain-ud-din, and the other Sultan 
Al-abidin. The lith. ed. has the name correctly, but it inserts the words 

before Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin. 

^ The relation between Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin anci Jasrat is somewhat 
differently expressed by Jonaraja (1. 760), | 

* This is rather finely described by Jonaraja, who says : 

»?tir wr fVtjiiT i i 

(1. 758). 
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and Musalmans, were always present. In the science and art of music 
he had very great skill. No other ruler of Kashmir had the success 
which he had in settling and increasing the population, in expanding 
the cultivation, and in excavating canals and water courses. 

Couplet: 

To every one does not come that with the cloud of his resolution, 
He can keep the young plants of his time verdant and green. 
Wherever a robbery took place in his kingdom, there was a mulct or 
fine fixed from the chief men of that village; and for this reason 
robberies and thefts became completely unknown. In his time the 
writing of the rates of the prices of different commodities was ordered. 
These were engraved on thin copper plates and were left in all cities, 
1 to indicate that all customs of tyranny had been rooted out in the 
kingdom of Kashmir; and (to point out) ^ that whoever came after 
him and did not act according to his practices, God and he would 
know (the effecjt of such conduct). 

On the prayer of ^ Sri Bhat, who in the science of medicine was 
unrivalled in the age, and had received various kinds of favours from 

1 This is the translation of the passage as it is found in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed.; but it is not at all clear how the fixing of the prices of commodities 
would remove all tyraimicjal customs. It appears to me that some words have 
been omitted here. Firishtah in the corresponding passage, has in addition to 
the fixing of prices, about which, however, the meaning of what Firishtah says 
is not at all clear, for what he says about it is ^ ^ 

; I cannot make out the meaning of the last 
two words. -However, Firishtah goes on to say ^ 

«iLbt. This has some meaning, but even the leaving of the rules and regulations 
of government engraved on copper plates in every city and village would hardly 
be sufficient to eradicate all customs of tyranny and oppression. 

2 This somewhat cryptic adjuration to his successors is thus expressed by 

Firishtah j ^ ^ ^lAAxahj ji 

3 The name is ^ MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and 

^ ^be lith. ed. of the Tfl-baqat. The name does not appear to be 

mentioned by Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. Rodgers 
{J,A,S.B,y vol. LIV, p. 103) calls him Sri Bihut. His correct name according 
to Jonaraja (1. 823) was 6iva Bha^^a. 
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the Sultan, other Brahmans, who during the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
had, on the accusation of Siyah Bhat been banished, came back and 
took up their quarters in the temples, and places which had been 
allotted to them; and stipends were granted to them. The Sultan 
took an agreement from Brahmans, that they would not ^act in contra¬ 
vention of what was written in their books. After that he revived 
all their customs, such as the making of sectarian march, and ^ the 
burning of women with their (dead) husbands, etc., which Sultan 
Sikandar had abolished. 

He also excused the ra'lyats from paying all finest and tributes, 
and all payments of grain (i.e., in kind). He issued an order that 
merchants bringiirg commodities from different directions should 
not hide them; and refraining from all wicked storing (cornering?) 
should sell them at a small profit. He released all persons who had 
been imprisoned in previous reigns. ^ He allowed the treasuries of 
all countries, which were conquered, to be plundered; and assessed 
the revenue on them on the same scale as that of (the country round) 
the capital. He chastised the turbulent people, and kept a watch 
over them according to the necessary standard. 

He showed favour to faqlrs and the aged and helpless; and did not 
permit that they should perish. He never looked at the face of a 
strange woman or at another’s wealth with an avaricious and dishonest 
eye. In kindness to the ra'lyats, he increased the length of the ^ yard 

1 Both MSS. have The lith. ed. has The meaning 

of course as Firishtah has it uiliu. 1 do not know that 

conveys this meaning; 0^ may do so; but tU-c ig better. I have, 

however, retained In the text-^tion it is 

2 In this matter Sultan Sikandar was very much ahead of his time. Neither 
Akbar nor any other emperor ordered this and it was not till Lord William 
Bentinck’s time that the practice of Saii was abolished. 

3 This is too vague. All fines were not abolished. As we have seen, the 

Sultan established one for putting down thefts and robberies. Firishtah is a little 
more definite. According to him aT ^ j 

jl. Even this is not precise; but if Firishtah is correct, 
it was the fines, etc., imposed by the provincial governors which were abolished. 

* The meaning of this is obscure. Firishtah makes it clear by saying 
j$L^ jj lyl that is, he distributed it among the troops. 

6 Only in the text-edition. 
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measure and of the chain beyond what had been customary. The 
necessary amounts for the Sultan’s household expenditure were 
provided for from the produce of the copper mines which had been 
discovered, and where miners were always working. As in the time 
of Sultan Sikandar images of gold, silver, copper and other metal 
had been melted down, and the metal had been coined, and there was 
depreciation of those coins, an order was passed that coins should be 
struck of pure copper that was produced from the mines, and should 
be made current. 

The Sultan was so pleasant and affable in his ways, that when he 
was annoyed with anyone, and externed him from his kingdom, he 
did it in such a way that a man did not know, for what reason the 
Sultan had become annoyed with him; and it was the same in the case 
of anyone ^ who was the subject of a bad augury. People lived in 
his reign in anyway, and followed any religion that they wished. Most 
of the Brahmans, who had become Muslmans in the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar apostatized again, and none of the (Musalmans) learned men 
had any power or hold over them. * He brought a canal near the 
Maran hill, and founded a city there, the populated portion of which 
extended over five karohs. He also founded other cities, and settling 
learned and wise men and also poor men in them, was always careful 
to enquire about their condition. He did not try to hoard treasure, 
but in fact whatever came into his hand was spent on useful objects. 

Couplet: 

As the cash of life thou cans’t not keep, 

Why over other cash should’st thou keep guard. 

1 The words are ^ the meaning of 

which is not at all clear. In the text-edition is a better reading. 

2 I have not been able to identify the Maran hill. Firishtah also has 

; but Col. Briggs does not appear to mention it. Rodgers {J.A,S.B., 
vol. LIV, p. 103) refers to this where he says, “The king brought a canal from 
the mountain; and built a city five kosa in circumference.** The Cambridge 
History of India, page 281, says “he founded a city, bridged rivers, restored 
temples and conveyed water for the irrigation of the leind’*, but neither it nor 
Rodgers makes any attempt to identify the locality. Jonaraja mentions 
Mandaragiri (1, 868) as a locality where he made the waters, which had hitherto 
been useless, useful and fruitful; and Nandadaila (1. 860) as a hill from which 
he brought down a canal; but I have not been able to find out anything more 
about these places. 
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And in his time, a man of the name of Sultan Muhammad was 
bom, who was both a poet and a wise man. He could compose ex¬ 
tempore verses in any form and meter he wished. He also immediately 
and without any consideration solved any literary difficulty that was 
propounded to him. The Sultan showed honour to the learned men 
of Islam, and said, “ They are my preceptors.” He also showed honour 
to Yogis on account of their poverty and austerity; and he did not look 
at the defects of any community. As he had great intelligence he 
immediately solved every difficult problem, in the solution of which 
other men were unsuccessful. Among such problems (there was the 
case of) a woman who had a grudge against one of her servants, and 
having killed one of her own children, threw the body into the servant's 
house. Early the next morning, when the accusation feU upon the 
latter, she went to the Sultan praying for justice. The vazlrSj after 
much enquiry, confessed their inability to find out the truth of the 
matter. The Sultan himself turned his attention to its decision. 
He first of all summoned the servant, who had been accused, to his 
private chamber; and there threatened her in various ways, and left 
no stone unturned in the matter. As the woman was innocent of 
the act she made no confession of any kind. At last the Sultan said, 
“If you become naked, and in the presence of men go to your own 
house, that might be a proof of your innocence.” The woman cast 
her head down in shame, and said, “For me it is better to die than to 
act in this way. I consent to my punishment, but I cannot consent 
to behave in this way.” 

The Sultan then withdrew his hand from her, and sending for the 
other woman, who was making the accusation, said, If you are 
honest in making this complaint make yourself naked in the presence 
of men.” The woman ^ without any hesitation wanted to become 
naked. The Sultan told her not to do so, and said, “The 2 guilt 
of this act is yours, you made a false accusation against your servant; ” 
and after they had struck her a few strokes, she confessed her guilt. 


1 The reading in one MS. and in the lith. ed. is as 1 have it in the text, 
except that the last word in the lith. ed. is and not 

2 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. say that c^jl I think the 

first word should be In the text-edition is retained. 
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The Sultan did not direct thieves and robbers to be executed, 
but he ordered that they should work every day with chains on their 
feet on public buildings, and should be supplied with their food. 
He also forbade all hunting, so that animals might not be killed. He 
did not eat any meat in the month of Ramadan; and, owing to his 
munificence, many performers of vocal and instrumental music came 
from various places to Kashmir. Among these was MuUa ‘Udi, who 
was one of the ^ poor pupils of Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-qadir and came from 
Khurasan. He played on the 'fJd (some instrument like a lute or 
a harp or a lyre) in such a way that it was a source of great pleasure 
to the Sultan; and he was exalted with various favours. MuUa 
Jamil Hafiz, who was unrivalled in versification as also in elocution, 
also received great favours from the Sultan. 2 Ujg drawings (naqshhdi) 
are celebrated to this day in Kashmir ; and ^ Habib a maker of fire¬ 
works or of guns, who (first) manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived 
in his reign, and had no rival in his art. The Sultan in concert with 
him wrote a book containing questions and answers; this work is of 
very groat value. There were many dancers, ^ rope-dancers and 
naiwahs (actors?) in his time. There had also been men in Kashmir 
who sang one tune in twelve different modes or variations. 

At certain times, when the Sultan wished to be gay and cheerful, 
he ordered that ^ Ruhdbs and Bins and other musical instruments 

1 The words in the MSS, and in the lith. ed. are af. 

One of the meanings of in tho dictionary is “without means”. Firishtah 

in the corresponding passage omits the word 

2 Rodgers (p. 104) translates this sentence as “his name is a proverb in 
Kashmir for excellence in poetry,” The word about which I am doubtful is naqahy 
which ordinarily means a drawing. 1 wonder whether it means a tune liere. 
The word occurs again a few lines further down, where one naqsh is said to 
have been rendered in twelve modes or forms. 

8 The name is written as Habib in both MSS., and as v-aIa. Halb 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Jab, and Rodgers also has Jab. 

^ The word is in the ^abaqat, and wlLb in the lith. 

-ed. of Firishtah. Rodgers has “acrobats”. The next word is in one 

MS., and in the other and in the lith. ed. There is no corresponding 
word in Firishtah; and I cannot find oryb in the dictionary. It may be 
that or_^ is a corruption of the Sanskrit an actor. 

® A Rtibab is four-stringed instrument in the form of a shortnecked guitar, 
hut having a surface of piwchment instead of wood. I cannot find Hn 
13 
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should be made of gold and adorned with gems. There was a very 
intelligent man of the name of i Sahum, who composed verses in the 
dialect of Kashmir, and in the 2 sciences and literature of India was 
the leader of the age. He wrote a book called ^ Zain Harb in which 
he narrated all the events of the Sultan’s reign in detail. He had 
memorised the whole of the Shdhndma ; and he wrote a book called 
^ Mdnik in the science of music, and dedicated it to the Sulfan; and 
owing to this received many favours. The Sultan was himself 


in the dictionary, but the name is a fonn of Sanskrit Vind, also a stringed 
instrument. Firishtah has Tanhur instead, which is a kind of lute or 

guitar with a long nock. Rodgers does not mention any of these instnmients. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and in the other 

MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has Rodgers (p. 104) has Daaum, but I think this 

is a mistake. He ha.s changed the conjunction j into and has prefixed it 
to the name It is in the text-edition. Neither Col. Briggs nor the 

Cambridge History of India gives the names of the various artists, though the 
latter mentions some of their achievements. Jonaraja, however, gives accounts 
of other achievements of the Sultan. Jonaraja died in the reign of Zain- 
ul- ‘abidin; and his work was continued by his pupil ^rivara. I have 
not, however, been able to find any mention of these matters in their works. 
I have already noted the appointment of the Sultan’s brother Muhammad l^ian 
to be his chief minister. See page 652 of the text and note 5 on the same page. 
He appointed Tilakaearya to a high appointment (1. 822). He conquered 
Gandhar, Sindhu and Madra (1. 828). Ho ordered the release of Maladeva, 
the Raja of Madra, who had been defeated and taken prisoner by «lasrat, the 
Khokhar (1. 829). He also defeated the Raja of RajapurT and the king of 
Udabhan^apura (Waihand or Und), and Bhauttabhumi (little Tibet) (linea 
830*2). I need not give further particulars. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^^***I>ut the other has . 

8 The name is in both MSS.; and in the lith. ed. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is \ and Rodgers has Zain Harab. I have 

adopted Zain Harab on the supposition that it means the w’ar(s) of Zain. 

^ The name of the book is BSiiak in one MS, and the lith. ed., and 

which may be Mabak or Manik or Mayak as there is no dot above or below 
the third letter, in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has something different, viz,^ 
|*Ic ^/cUaIA iS C-aJ 

sLm so that according to him it was not Sahum but 

BudI But (Buddhi Bha^^ 7) who wrote the treatises on music, and it was called 
Zain and not M&nik. MSmik has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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acquainted with Persian, Indian, Tibetan and other languages; and 
many books in the Arabic and Persian languages were translated by 
his orders into the Hindvl language; and the ^ Mahdbhdrat which is a 
most famous book, and the book called Rajatarangirfi, which is the 
name of a history of the Bddahdhs of Kashmir, were translated into 
Persian by his order. 

The pardoned (late) Sultan Abu Sa‘id sent ‘Arab horses and 
Bactrian camels from Khurasan as presents to the Sultan. The 
latter was highly pleased at this, and in reply sent donkeyloads of 
saffron, ^ paper, musk, shawls and cups of glass or crystal and other 
wonderful products of Kashmir for the acceptance of the Khdqdn 
(sovereign) who has since attained to Divine mercy. Sultan Bahlul 
Ludi and Sultan Mahmud Gujrati sent the finest things of their 
respective kingdoms, and strengthened the relations of affection. 
The rulers of Mecca, the revered, and of Egypt and Gilan and other 
countries also sent fine and beautiful presents, and maintained similar 
relations. The Bddshdh of Sind sent many equipages and other 
3 things 4 with one of his servants, with an ode in praise of the Sultan. 
The latter was highly pleased on reading the ode. When Dungar Sen> 
the Raja of Gwaliar, came to know the Sultan’s great love for the 
science of music and singing, he sent two or three valuable treatises 


1 The MSS. are very imperfect here. One of them leaves out the entiro 
passage from j to The other omits the words 

yur j The lith. ed. is more correct, but it and the second MS. both call 

the Rdjataranginl the Itajatarngi and describe it as a history of the Bddshdhs of 
Hind or India. Firishtah has Rajtarahginl and calls it the history of the 
Bddshdhs of Kashmir. 

2 The word is variously written. In the MSS. it is and 

In the lith. ed. it looks like I cannot find any meaning of any of these 

words except “paper”, which might be sent as a present. Rodgers (p. 105) 
translates the word as “pepper”. 

8 The lith. ed. has horses after J but as neither MS. has the 

word I have omitted it. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. appear to be imperfect here. The MSS. 
have aud the lith. ed. has jb ; neither of 

which makes sense. I think the correct reading should be jl 

U I and I have interpolated the necessary words, which 

have been adopted in the text-edition. 
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on these sciences; and his son Raja i G6p Singh also after him kept 
the relations of sincerity and attachment intact. The Raja of Tibet 
got hold of 2 two wonderful animals of an elegant shape, which are 
called Hans in the language of the people of India, from the place 
called Mansarwar, the water of which is subject to no change, and sent 
them to the Sultan, The latter was exceedingly pleased on seeing 
them. Among their other characteristics one was, that when milk 
mixed with water was placed before them, they separated the milk 
from water with their beaks and drank it and pure water was left 
behind. 

The Sultan, in the beginning of his reign, made Muhammad, his 
brother, his successor, and left all affairs in his charge. After his 
death he confided in his son Haider in his place, and left all affairs 
in his charge. He also distinguished his two foster brothers, named 
Mas‘ud and ^ Sher, by great proximity to his person; but in the end 
they fell out, and Sher killed Mas‘ud, who was his younger brother, 
and in retaliation the Sultan had him executed. 

The Sultan had ^ three sons, one, Adam Khan, who was the eldest, 
but who always appeared wretched in the eyes of the Sultan, and 
Haji Khan, and Bahram Khan; he was the youngest of all, but had 
an extensive And he conferred the title of ^ Darya Khan on a 


1 The name is differently written. One MS. has while the other 

has and the lith. ed. has The name can, 1 think, be only 

G6p Singh or Kob Sing. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 

^ . 

2 Firishtah says the animals were called rdjhans by the people of India, 
and the place, where they were obtained, was the haud called Sarwar and not 
maiujUi called Mansarwar. 

8 One MS. calls the elder foster brother Mas^r by mistake, while 

further down it calls him^yJiA Sh5r. 

A According to Jonaraja he had four sons by the daughter of the king 
of Madra, named respectively ^T*r, ^1*1, iJTW and 

(lines 855 and 856), of whom only the 1st, 2nd and 4th are 
named in the Persian histories. In the Bajataraii/giTiLl of ^rlvara (1st tarahga, 
line 56) he is said, however, to have had only three sons, whose names are 
somewhat differently written, m., ^Tir, Mm and MT*r I 

® The MSS. have and b instead of The lith. ed. and the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah have bjA Ibe Mullfi Dary&. 
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man of unknown descent called Mulla Darya, and placed him in charge 
of all affairs, and occupied himself with pleasure and enjoyment. 

1 When Sri Bhat, who was the vazlr, departed from the world, 
the Sultan dedicated, in memory of him, one hr dr of the gold of 
Kashmir, which is equivalent to four hundred ashrafls or gold mohurs, 
to his sons. 

The Sultan was an adept in the (occult) sciences of the Yogis ] and 
men had seen 2 his spirit leaving his body which is called ^ Slmiyd. 

1 Shiva Bhatta, see note 3, page 653. I have translated this passage as 

it is found in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has, however, 
a different version, and Col. Briggs another, while Mr. Rodgers has a third 
and from it draws an inference which does not appear to be quite justified. 
The passage is not well connected with the context, and it is, therefore, 
difficult to judge whether Nizam-ud-din’s or Firishtab’s version is more 
likely to be correct. In the Tabaqat it occurs just after the mention of the 
Sultan’s sons, but there can bo no doubt that the man, who died and for the 
good of whose soul the money was paid, was Sri Bhat or Siva Bhatta, the 
vazlr. In Firishtah also the passage occurs immediately after the mention of 
the Sultan’s sons; but here the person for the good of whoso soul the gift is made 
is dj or the Sultan’s foster brother Sherud or Sherdo, 

though earlier he had been called Sher. The foster brothers and their mutual 
quarrel and the execution of one of them had been mentioned by Nizam-ud-din 
and Firishtah before the mention of the Sultan’s sons. Then the amount of the 
giftisv^^lj ^ Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 470, 

471) calls the foster brother Shecroo and the amount, 400 seers of solid gold. 
Rodgers [J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 105) follows Firishtah and makes the amount a 
kror pieces of gold, 400 camel loads. I think Firishtah is right as to the person 
for the good of whose soul the gift was made, for the vazlr had not done anything 
for which his soul would recpiire such a heavy ransom. As to the amount of the 
gift it would be useless to enter into any calculations, without knowing even 
approximately the weight of the value of the zar, Rodgers’s assumption is 
that the Sultan was extremely rich, and a sum of four hundred gold pieces would 
not be too high a sum for his gift for the salvation of his foster brother’s soul. 
Four hundred camel loads of gold would of course be another matter. 

2 The words are in the lith. ed. and in one MS. In the 

other MS. they are rather indistinct. The other word, which is apparently the 
name given to it in the language of Yogis, is written as and in the 
MS. and Ua in the lith. ed. The same word occurs again, where it is called 

^ in one MS., in the other and ^ in the lith. ed. The 

word is not to be found in Firishtah, where, however, the Yogi is said to have 
said that he knew a science by which he could take the Sultan’s illness on himself, 
so that the Su^an would recov'er completely. 

* See the preceding note. 
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They say that on one occasion the Sult-an became so ill that he 
was about to die; and people washed their hands (i.e., despaired) 
of his recovery. At this time a Yogi appeared in Kashmir; and said 
“I know the science of ^the transmigration of life; and excepting 
that there is no other treatment for the Sultan, who has contracted 
an extremely severe disease. The treatment is that I should separate 
my soul (or life) from my body, and should put it into the Sulfan’s 
body.’’ The Sultan’s attendants, considering this a great boon, took 
the Yogi with one disciple of his to the bedside of the Sultan, and left 
them there by ^ themselves. The Yogi bringing out his soul out of 
his body, by a 3 science, which he knew, put it into the Sultan’s 
body after the latter’s soul or life had become separated (from his body). 
He had previously instructed his disciple, to take his body, which would 
become lifeless, to the ^ Asan, which is the name of the dwelling-place 
of Yogis, and to ^ guard it. When the disciple came out, carrying 
the body of the Yogi, the Sultan’s attendants hastened to the latter’s 
side, and found him healthy in body; and they rejoiced exceedingly. 

After some time ® the sons of the Sultan becoming hostile to one 
another rose in conflict among themselves. Adam lihan, who was the 

1 See note 2, page 661. 

2 One MS. ha.s concealed, instead of alone or here by them¬ 

selves. 

3 One MS. has the other MS. and the lith. ed. have A) , 

I prefer the first reading. 

^ The word is in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat and 
of Firishtah. I wonder, however, whether it is not a mistake for (** 

5 Firishtah has something of an anti-climax, where he says ^ 

j j y i.e., and guard it from injury by dogs, 
cats and other animals. Firishtah also tries to explain the YogVs power and 
says that the Yogis by their mental exorcises probably acquire such powers; 
and gives instances of similar cures effected by descendants of His Holiness 
Qwajah Muhammad Husain Parsa; and says that the two cases may pro¬ 
bably be placed in the same category but ends with tha^ pious ejaculation of 
aUI j God knows the best I 

• It appears that they were misled by evil advices. See lines 60-64 of 
t^rivara’s Rdjatarcmgini (canto 1). It also appears that the Zain-ul-*abidin being 
afraid of some catastrophe ( ) sent Adam I^an towards little 

Tibet (wr*n5f<t) (1.71). 
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eldest, left Kashmir; and with a great army invaded the country of 
(little) Tibet. He conquered the whole of that country; and brought 
an immense quantity of booty to the Sultan; and became the recipient 
of favours. ^ Haji Khan, under the Sultan’s orders, marched to 
attack Loharkot. Owing to the intemperate behaviour of Haji 
Khan, the Sultan always kept Adam Klian near him. At last, at 
the instigation of some of the people of Loharkot, Haji Khan advanced 
towards Kashmir (i.e., the capital). Although the Sultan sent written 
and verbal messages to him that he should not come, they had no 
effect. Having no other alternative the Sultan left the city with the 
intention of engaging him in battle and encamped in the plain of 
^ Palla^ila. Although Haji Khan repented of his conduct, yet 


1 Line« 82, 83 way that when Adam Khan returned after conquering the 
Bhuttas, Haji I^aii marched to the Ldhara mountain (Bohkote according to 
€ol. Briggs, vol. IV, p. 471), by the Sultan’s order, and as the latter knew that 
two knives could not be placed in one sheath, he ordered their coming and going, 
6rivara then describes the way in which Haji lean’s adherents incited him to 
return to Kashmir (lines 85-108); and in line 110 he says that the king quickly 
left the city with his army on hearing of his son’s approach. 

2 The name of the place is written in the MS. as Yelhal, and (J^ 

which may be anything; and cbL Tilil in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
cM:> Balil. In the text-edition it is Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 471) 

has Buloel and Rodgers has Pulpul. ^rivara Pandit calls the place where the 
tw’o armies met and whence the Sultan sent a Brahmin as ambassador to Haji 
!]^ian, (1. 117), but where that was I cannot find out, except 

that if it was on the route between Srinagar and Loharkot, it was somewhere 
to the east of the former place, and probably near the Pir Panjal range. The 
ambassador’s message and speech are also given at some length (lines 119-128) 
and ending with the threat, “Your commanders would be slain like sparrows I ” 
Haji lean’s adherents were of course angry but he said that he would go and 
fall at his father’s feet, and whether he was pleased or angry he could do to him 
whatever he liked (line 132 et seq). His adherents, however, adjured him to go 
on with what he had begun. They said, “Let us fight, if we are victorious, you 
get the kingdom. If we die, you die; wait only till we fight; if we are slain, do 
as you think proper.” Hearing these words Haji was sunk in a sea of 

thought (1. 142). The Sultan on hearing what the ambassador had to say, 
ordered his army to begin the battle. After the battle had gone on for the 
whole day, ^aji ]^an turned back (1. 164). 

It appears, however, from the end of the first taranga of ^Hvara’s poem, 
that he calls it the I So the name of the battle-field was 
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at the instigation of adventure-seeking men, he arrayed his army 
and marched to the field; and the battle went on from morning till 
evening. In the end, the army of Haji Khan was defeated. Many 
deeds of bravery were performed by Adam Khan in the battle. Hajl 
Khan fled towards ^ Hirpur and Adam Khan hastened in pursuit 
and tried to seize him; but the Sultan did not allow him to do so. 
Haji Khan came from Hirpur to ^Bhimbar; and occupied himself 
with the treatment of the wounded. After the victory, the Sultan 
returned to Kashmir and ordered ^ the erection of a high minaret 
of the heads of his enemies and had the men belonging to Haji Klian’s 
army, who had been taken prisoners, put to death. He also inflicted 
great tortures on their families and descendants. On account of 
this most people separated from Haji Khan, and came to Adam Khan. 

Malla^ila, but whether Palla^ila and Malla^ihi are two places or whether Palla^ila 
is a mistake for Malla^ila or vke versa^ I cannot make out. 

1 The name is written as and i^he MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firiahtah lith. ed. haa and this haa been adopted in the 

text-edition, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 472) has Heerpoor. Both Rodgers 
and the Cambridge History of India say Haji Khan fled to Bhimbar, but accord¬ 
ing to the T^ht^qat and Firiahtah, he came to Bhimbar from the place mentioned 
in this passage. In ^rivara, T, line 166, mention is made (apparently) of Adam 
lean’s ferocity in the neighbourhood of ^iirapura. It appears that Hirpur 
(Hirpur) or Hurapor is the modem name of f^urapura which is often described 
as the entrance station to Kashmir. I think, therefore, I will not be far wrong 
in calling the place Hirpur. 

2 The name is in one MS, and in the other and in the lith. 
ed. of the fabaqat. is adopted by M. ^Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 
It looks like Banir or Nabir in the lith. ed. of Firiahtah, and Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 472) has Nere. Rodgers haa Bhimbar and so has the Cambridge 
History of India. 6rivara in his Rdjataranginl (Ist taranga, 1, 169) says 

I cannot find out where Citrade^a was* 

3 As regards this, see ^rivara’s Rdjataranginl, Ist tara<hga, lines 171-174. 

It appears that or merciful Sultan was A© was thoroughly 

dissatisfied with himself and his servants; it is not therefore likely that he 
should make a minaret of the heads of the slain, who are described as the 
; though I cannot make out what the was, that he 

made of the rows of the heads of the warriors who were killed in the battle. 
Was it a rest chamber, a sort of Valhalla ? But even in that case the rows of 
heads would be a grisly decoration. 
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1 After that Adam Kjian ruled (the country) with full authority 
for six years. Later on there was a 2 terrible famine in the country 
of Kashmir, so that a large number of men died of hunger. Owing 
to this the Sulfan became very sorrowful, and distributed most of the 
grain in the royal treasuries (granaries) among the people; and reduced 
the land revenue in some places to one quarter, and in others to oiie- 
seventh (of the fixed amount). And ^Adam Khan having acquired 


1 Firishtah saya Adam !^an was at this time declared to be the Sultan’s 

successor, and he ruled for six years. Col. Briggs and Rodgers also say that 
ho was made the heir to the throne. The Cambridge History of India does not 
say distinctly that he was declared to be the heir to the throne, but it says that 
ho participated for six years largely in the administration of the kingdom, 
^rivara (I, 1. 182) says wr: WT:. 

2 The famine is'described at some length by Srivara, T, lines 184- 213; in 
fact the whole of the 2nd canto of the lat tarnnga which is (!alled 

is a descriptioTi of the famine whkdi occurred in the 26th year 
of the reign. He mentions the fact that the Sultan fed the people with his 
own paddy, ?.c., with the paddy in the royal granaries, but he <loes not appear 
to mention the reduction of the various demands. 

There were, according to ^rivara, heavy rains and great floods after 
the famine, though this is not mentioned by the Musalman historians. The 
heavy clouds frightened the people as enemies are frightened by showers of 
arrow (T, 1. 217), and the Vitastd (the Jhelum), the Ledarl (the Lidar river), 
the Sindhit a tributary of the Vitastd, which flows into the latter at Prayag or 
the Vilastd-Sindhu-Sanganui, a place of considerable sanctity and the Ksiptika 
(the canal in Srinagar, now the Kutakul) and other rivers submerged tlie 
villages on their banks as if in a terrible rivalry of one another (I, 1. 221). 
According to the Tarikh-i-Bashidi (Elias and Dennison Ross, p. 223) flows from 
the Zoji pass down towards the Jhelum and was called the Lar. Stein does not 
give any modem name for it, but says the two Sinds are distinguished by the 
Indus being called the Bud Sind. He also says that the valley of the other Sind 
forms the district of Lar. The merciful Sultan went round in a boat inspecting 
the damage caused by the rains and he greatly sympathised with the people 
in their privations (I, lines 239, 240). After that everyone was happy with a full 
harvest (1,1. 243). 

8 How he acquired the power is not quite clear. Firishtah does not give 
any information, but he only says he acquired the power to plunder and ravage 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 472) says “At this time he deputed 
Adhum Khan with a force to march and attack the fort of Gujraj ”, which is 
not at all correct. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 106) begins with, “In his 
government of Kamraj ” Adam I^an was very oppressive, but he does not say 
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power in the country of Kamraj, committed ^ various acts of oppression. 
And 2 many people came to the Sultan, and complained against him. 
He refused to receive diHfarmans which were sent by the Sultan; and 
finally collecting a large army marched to attack the Sultan; and 
8 halted at Qutb-ud-dinpur. The Sultan acting on the purport of 
the couplet; 

Couplet: 

Attack not an army, larger than on your own, 

For ^ on a lancet thou caiist not strike thy fist, 
satisfied him by ^ various devices and sent him back to the country 
of Kamraj; and ® sent for Haji Khan with great quickness. 


that the Sul tail appointed Adam l^ari to that govornmont. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 283, says “After the famine Adam Khan was entrusted 
with the government of the Kamraj district”. But it appears from I, line 
273 of ^riv^ara’s RdjcUarangim, that his mind having become vitiated on account 
of Ins jealousy of his younger brother, he suddenly attacked the country; and 
from I, line 278, that one day being excited by the intoxication of being the 
Yuvaraja (heir to the kingdom) he went to the Kramarajya. 

1 One MS. omits by mistake the words from ^ 

2 His and his followers’ atrocious acts are described by Srivara in I, 
lines 280-290; and it is said in line 291 that when the king’s messenger told hia 
followers not to commit such oppression, they replied, “ Lt't the king, if he is 
vexed, go on crying.” 

® Srlv^ara says in I, lino 293, that having collected and equipped hia forces at 
Kuddadenapura (Qu^b-ud-dinpur) he came to attack the Sultan’s forces at 
Jainanagara. Firishtah also mentions Qu(?b'ud dinpur. I cannot however find 
anything about its situation. About Jainanagara or rather J{Z)ainanagarl, 
it appears from Jonaraja, line 871, that Zain-ul-‘abidm carried the canal called 
Jainaganga on which his new town Jainanagari was built (see the notes on 
pp. Ill and 112 of Stein’s RdjaiaraAgiidbly vol. I) as far as Ranasvamin. This 
J{Z)ainanagar% was not far from the capital. 

* The reading in the MSS, which I have accepted is ^ 

The lith. ed. has^i^ y ^ 

* I cannot find out what these devices were. Srivara (I, 1. 297) also has 

i.e., by politic measures. 

® l§r!vara mentions the sending of the letter to HajI ^an in I, lines 299-300. 
The letter contained a rather piteous appeal. 

iWTpfwr I 
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Adam KhftR on arriving in Kamraj advanced from there without 
any delay, and attacked i Suyyapur. The governor of the place, 
who had held that position from before the time of the Sultan, came 
out and engaged him, and was slain; and the whole of 2 the city was 
destroyed. The Sultan hearing this news, sent a great army to attack 
Adam Klian; and there was great battle. Many were killed in 
both the armies, and Adam Khan was defeated. When the bridge 
which had been erected at Suyyapur across the river Bihat (Vitasta 
or Jhelum) broke down, ^ about three hundred of the chief men on 
Adam Khan’s side were drowned, as they were crossing the river 
in their flight. 

Adam Klian crossed the river and saw a place (for resting) on 
that bank. The Sultan came out of the capital, and coming towards 
Suyyapur, comforted the ra^lyats. At this time Haji Khan, in com¬ 
pliance with the farmdn which had been sent to him, arrived by way 
of ^ Punch to the vicinity of ^Baramula. The Sultan sent liis 


* Suyyapvira, the modern Sopur, the chief place in parycma Zainagir, which 
liori a short distance from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Wular Lake 

i« adopted by M. Hidayat IJosain in the text. 

2 ]3oth MSS. have ^Uj but the lith. ed. has 

I have omitted the words j. 

3 ^rlvara does not, as far as I can make out, mention the attack of 
Suyyapura by Adam lOian, and the latter’s battle with the governor of the 
place; but he mentions the battle between the Sultan’s and Adam IQian’s armies 
{I, lines 304-306). 

* This is also mentioned by ^rivara (1,1. 308). 

* The name of the place is and ^ without any dots in the MSS. 
They cannot, therefore, be pronounced or translated with any certainty. In 
the lith. ed. it is Banjah and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Panjah 
or Piinjah, and this has been followed in the text*edition. Neither Col. Briggs 
nor Rodgers nor the Cambridge History of India mentions the place, and I 
cannot find any place like Banja or Punja near Baramula. In I, line 322, ^rivara 
says that HajI I^an arrived at this time at Parnotsa, which (corresponding to 
the modern Pimch, or Prunts, the Kashmiri form) seems to have been included 
in Lohara and have been situated in the lower valley of the Tehi (Tau$!, vide 
Stein’s Rdjatarangim, vol. II, p. 433). Punch is sufficiently like Punjab which 
is the name of the place in Firishtah. I have accepted Punch. 

* This agrees exactly with 6rlvara (I, 1. 323), Baramula being called 
VarUhamula. The name is derived from the ancient Tirtha of Visnu Adi Var§.ha 
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youngest son Bahram to welcome him. lA great affection grew 
up between the two brothers. Adam Kh^'n fled from the place 
where he was, and went to the Nilab (the Indus) by way of ^ Shahbang. 
The Sultan taking Haji Kian with him returned to the capital, and 
made the latter his heir and successor. The latter girded up his loins 
in devotion to his father, and left no minutice in his service unobserved. 
He recommended his own servants, who had been his companions and 
friends ^ during his travels in India, for all the high appointments in 
the government; and obtained these for them from the Sultan; and 
allotted to them fine jdgirs. The Sultan gave him a jewelled gold belt 
from the Sultan; and was ^ always pleased with him. 


(the bear incarnation of Vi^nu) who was worshipped there evidently since 
early times (see Stein’s Rajataranyinly vol. II, p. 482). 

1 Compare ^rivara’s Rajatarangip-ly I, line 324. 

2 The name looks like Shah Mank and Shah Bik in the 

MSS. and Shah Nik in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Shahzah 

and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 473) has Shahabad. In the text-edition it is 

Rodgers says the Sultan with the aid of Haji IQian drove Adam ]|^ian 
out of the valley, without mentioning the name of any place and the Cambridge 
History of India, page 283, says Adam I^ian “fled to the Indus”. It appears 
from ^rivara’s Rdjataranginly I, line 326, that he 

I "911^ i.e.y crossing the Sindhu by way of ^ahibhaiiga 

arrived with his army in the country of the Lord of the Sindhu. 11 should be noted 
that the first Sindhu is not the Indus, but a tributary of the Viiastd and the 
second Sindhu is the Indus or the Nila. The Sahibhanga of ^rivara appears 
to be identical with the large village of Shadipur which is opposite to the 
junction of the VRastd and the Sindhu. ShMipur appears to be an abbreviation 
of Shihab-ud-dinpur, but when and why it got the name of Shahband or ^ahi- 
bhahga is not clear. 

* There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has ^, 

jij, while the other has aIa jiut , 

while the lith. ed. has ^ . The readings in 

the MS. are manifestly incorrect, but if the mistakes are corrected, they would 
mean, who were his companions and friends in his travels in India. The 
reading in the lith. ed. is more correct, but I cannot find any meaning of^^-*^. 

A l^rlvara describes at some length (I, lines 336-387) the various pleasant 
journeys of the Sul^ftn and his son through the flower-adonied country, with 
musical and other entertainments and calls the canto, which is the fourth 
in his first tora^i^a, the i.e., the description of the flower 
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1 At last Haji IQian contracted dysentery owing to constant 
drinking, and there was great confusion in the government. The 

carnival. Then he adds another (the fifth) canto (I, lines 387-494), which he 

calls the in the course of which he describes the Sultan’s 

visit to the Kramasaras, now called the Kaonsar Nag a mountain lake two miles 
long situated at the foot of the highest of the three snowy peaks (15523 feet) 
and which is connected with the Indian deluge story, and the peak to which 
Vieriu in his fish avatdra had bound the ship (nau) into which Durgd had con¬ 
verted herself to save the seeds of the beans from destruction (see Stein’s 
Rdjataranginly vol. II, p. 393). Then he has another canto (the sixth), which he 
calls the which nms from line 495 to line 527. In this 

he first describes the excavation of the new lake called the Jainasaras near 
Padmapiira, now called Pampur, the chief place of the Vihi pargana, and the 
erection of a palace on its bank; and then describes the different presents sent 
to the Sultan by \’^arious princes; and finally the advent of artists and artisans 
who introduced various beautiful kinds of silk weaving. He next mentions the 

arrival of a a Yavana rope-dancer (1. 528). After 

all this prosperity and advance came a period of adversity, line 534 et seq. There 
was hail, a comet made its appearance and (‘ontinued to shine for two months, 
then the dogs were always whining, and there were eclipses of the sun and the 
moon both in the course of a fortnight. Then came the news (1. 576) of the death 
of his nephew, ^rl Kyamdena, lord of Siridhu, who was like a son to him, and who 
was killed in battle by Ebbarahima. ^ri Kyamdena may bo Ekram-ud-din and 
Ebbarahima was certainly Ibrahim; but I have not been able to find out who 
they were. According to ^rivara (1, 1. 581) Zain-ul-‘abidin was at this time 
remembering his departed friends, servants, and companions whom ho loved 
like his own life, he knew himself like an elephant who had gone astray from 
the herd 

1 Firishtah’s account Ih somewhat different. He says the Sultan was 
displeased with Haji Khan on accoimt of the latter’s excessive drinking, and his 
not listening to the Sultan’s atimonitions; and the Sultan himself began to suffer 
from dysentery; and as the Sultan was displeased with Haji Igian, the work of 
government remained unattended to. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 43), however, 
agrees with the ^abaqat, and says that Haji Khan and not the Sultan “was 
seized with a bloody fiux” i.e., had an attack of dysentery. Rodgers and the 
Cambridge History of India, however, follow Firishtah. The fonner says, “The 
king was seized with dysentery, and the latter more vaguely, “the king fell 
sick”. A reference to ^rivara (I, 1. 582) shows distinctly that the fabaqat 
and not Firishtah is correct. It is said there that I 

The Sultan’s admonitions are given in 
lines 685-599. In line 600 it is said that Haji ^an promised not to drink again 
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1 amirs secretly sent for Adam Khan. He came according to their 
suggestion; and saw the Sultan. The latter was 2 displeased at his 
coming, and was annoyed with the amirs. In the end the brothers 
mutually agreed, and Adam Khan was honoured. After some time, 
the weakness of old age overwhelmed the Sultan, and 2 besides that 
he became ill. The Pamirs and the vazlrs all in concert submitted 
to him that if the duties of the government be entrusted to one of 
the SultanzMas, this would be the cause of peace and good government 
in the country. The ® Sultan did not show any favour to this sugges¬ 
tion, and did not select any of his sons for the duties of the saltanat. 
Mischief-makers then intervened, and held various meetings. Bahram 
Khan acting treacherously and speaking in a ® mischief-making way 
made the two grown-up brothers hostile to each other. 7 Adam 
Klian, becoming suspicious, went and took up his residence in 
Qutb-ud-dinpur. When the Sultan became extremely feeble, the 
amirs ^ taking precautions against all disturbances did not allow 
his sons to come and enquire about his health; and sometimes they 
seated the Sultan with some trouble at an elevated spot; and had drums 


except by his father’s orders; but going back to his own houso he continued to 
drink (see 1. 608). 

1 See ^rivara’s jRaya/aranr/m?, I, line 604 I 

I 

2 There is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the lith. od. 

have ’ while the other MS. has Firishtah in the 

corresponding passage says olftiJI ll/ol ^rivara in I, line 606, 

says BUfWt 1 

* The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. li@ve J- This 

appears to me somewhat imperfect. 

* This is somewhat differently stated by ^rivara in I, lines 626-27 ; 

I I fStai 

^ ^ ffn- 1 

* dvara in I, lines 630-33, says that the Sultan pointed out the bad 

qualities of his sons, and declared that he would not bestow the kingdom on 
any of themj but ^ ^ i.e., after my death let 

him who has the strength get it. 

« One MS. has other and the lith. ed. have <3^* 

7 This is mentioned by Srivara in I, lines 686-689. 

8 One MS. omits by mistake. 
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beaten to inform the people that the Sultan had recovered. By 
this plan they managed to keep the country on its feet {i.e., safe 
from disturbances). At last when the Sultan’s illness became very 
serious, and he remained unconscious for a whole day and night, one 
night 1 Adam Khan came alone from Qutb-ud-dinpur to see him, and 
left his army outside the city, so that it may keep watch on Haji 
Khan and other enemies. On that night Hasan Kachhi, who was one 
of the great amirs, had taken the promise of allegiance to Haji Klian 
from the amirs in the audience hall of the Sultan. On the following 
day the amirs got Adam Khan out of Kashmir by some plan; and 
summoned Haji Khan with great promptitude. 2 Haji Khan came 
in compliance of the summons of the amirs, and took possession of all 
the horses in the Sultan’s stables, and a large army collected round 
him; but on account of apprehensions of disturbances and the treachery 
of his enemy, ^ he did not go inside the palace. 

When Adam Klian heard this news he became frightened; and 
retired to Hindustan by way of ^Nawil. Many of his retainers 


1 Firishtali’s account is slightly different. According to him Adam romn 

left his soldiers in the environs of the city and he himself passed the night in 
the audience chamber c f the Sultan. Hasan Khan Kachhi also took the promise 
of allegiance to Haji ^an from the amirs that same night in the audience 
chamber. The account of the behaviour of tlio three princes and of their move¬ 
ments, which agrees generally with that in the text, is given by ^rivara, I, 
line 111 et seq. Hasan Kachi is described in line 724 as or Hasan, 

the treasurer. Ho is also described as i>e., deceiving 

others blinded by his selfishness. Adam ]^an is said to have gone to Qutb- 
ud-dinpur (I, 1. 725). 

2 This is also mentioned by ^rivara, I, line 728. I do not understand 
why so much importance was attached to the possession of the horses. 

8 ^rivara, I, line 731, says he was unable to go to see his father for fear of 
treachery although he was anxious to do so Zain-ul- 

‘abidin died later i.e., at midday on the 12th lunar 

day in the month of Jyai^fha (1,1. 744). 

^ I cannot find anything about this place. It is written like in one 

MS. and in the other and in the lith. ed. Firishtah has BarfimulS 
the well-known pass. M. Hidayat Ilosain has adopted cbjU in the text- 
edition. 
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separated from him. ^Zain Badr, who was one of the trusted 
chiefs of Haji lOian, hastened in pursuit of him. Adam liJian fought 
bravely, and having slain many of his near relations escaped. Hasan 
Khan, son of Haji Khan, who was at 2Punch, came to his father; 
and the affairs of Haji Khan were splendidly arranged. 

The Sultan (i.e., Zain-ul-‘abidin) passed away from the world. 
3 The period of his rule was 52 years. 

An account of ^SultIn Haidar ShIh, son of SultIn 
Zain-ul-‘1bidIn, who had the name of HlJl KhIn. 

Three days after his father’s (death) Haji Khan took the latter’s 
place and assumed the title of Sultan Haidar; and having ascended 
the throne in the manner of his father at ^ Sikandarpur, which is 

1 I cannot find anything about him also. The name is written as 
in the MS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah has Zain Larak. He 

is not mentioned by Col. Briggs or Rodgers or in the Cambridge History of 
India. In the text-edition has been adopted. 

* See page 667, note 6. It will be seen there that the name of the place was 
Parnotsa. It will bo seen also from ^rivara, I, lino 607, that one of Haji jean’s 
sons hearing of the arrival of his uncle (/.e., Adam Khan), wishing to fight with 
him left the capital, and went to Parnotsa. 

3 Ni?am-ud-din does not mention the date and year of Zain-ul-‘abidin’8 
death. According to Firishtah he died at the end of 877 a.h., in his 69th year. 
Col. Briggs has 877 a.h., 1742 a.d. The last-mentioned year is of course wrong, 
the figures having been transposed and 1472 being made into 1742. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 284, says Zain-ul-‘abidm died in November 
or December 1470. In this it follows Haig {J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 466). ^rivara, 
I, line 744, says that the Sultan in ai'ft I The 

month of Jyai^pha corresponds with June, July and not with November 
or December. It appears also from ^rivara, II, line 4, that Haji ]^an assumed 
the sovereignty on the 1st day of the 2nd lunar fortnight of Jyaisthay 
It appears also, that, according to Rodgers [J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 107) the coins of Haidar bear the year 874 a.h., so we are as much in the 
•dark as ever. * 

* ^rivara in line 4 of the 2nd iaranga of his Rdjatarangixd says 

* Neither Sikandarpur nor Naushar appears to be mentioned in Raja- 
tarangifii ; but “ Nau Shahr ” is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, page 483, as 
being on the route by which Haidar Dughlat entered Kashmir. 
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famous as i Naushahr he gave away to deserving men the gold which 
was scattered over him. His brother ^Bahrto Khan and his son. 
Hasan Khan placed the crown of the empire on his head; and 
continued to serve him. 

Couplet: 

When death casts away the crown from one head, 

The sky (providence) places it on another's head. 

He allotted the country of ^ Kamraj as i\iQ jdgir of Hasan Khan; 
and made him the Amlr-ul-umard and his heir and successor. He 
allotted ^Nagam as the jdgir of Bahram Kiian. He permitted the 
Rajas of the different districts, who had come to offer condolence on 
the death of the late Sultan, and congratulations to the new Sultan 
on his accession, to return to their territories after bestowing on 
them horses and robes of honour. He also bestowed on most of the 
amirs jewelled swords and robes. 

He had innate generosity, but was always drunk, and as he had a 
vindictive temperament, most of the amirs, being aggrieved with him, 
w ent away to their jdglrs. As he was careless about the state of the 
kingdom, the vazlrs perpetrated various acts of oppression on the 
ra'iyats. He distinguished a barbpr of the name of ^Bdli by proxi- 
mating him to his person; and acted according to what he said to him. 
The barber took bribes from men, and turned the Sultan's disposition 


1 in the text-edition. 

2 See line 7 of the 2nd taranga of the Rdjataranginl of Sri vara where it ift 
said that his younger brother and his son standing before the Sultan were like 
S'akra and Brhaspati shining in front of the moon. 

8 The allotment of Kamraj as the jdglr of Hasan IQian does not appear 
to be mentioned by ^rivara; but he says (1. 10 of the 2nd taranga) 

?r arni<j i 

^ Nagarn or Nagrama was a district of considerable extent in southern 
part of Madavardjya, 

5 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is rather 
difficult to decipher it in the other MS.; and it is in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat. He is mentioned repeatedly by Srivara in the 2nd taraiiga, see lines 
35, 47, etc.), but I cannot find his name. He is called Lulu by Rodgers 
vol. LIV, p. 107) and Lull in the Cambridge History of India, p. 284. 

in the text-edition. 

14 
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against anyone with whom he happened to be on bad terms. i Hasan 
Kachhl, who before all others had endeavoured to secure the allegiance 
of the amirs to the Sultan, was put to death on the accusation of 
the barber Boli. 

Before this 2 Adam Khan had collected a large army, and had 
arrived in the country of Jammu in order to fight the Sultan. When 
the news of the murder of the amirs reached him, he turned back and 
went to Jammu. He then went to fight some Mughals, who had come 
to that neighbourhood to aid and reinforce the troops of Manik Dev 
Raja of Jammu, was struck by an arrow in the mouth and died of 
that wound. Sultan was sorrowful on hearing of his death, 

and ordered that his dead body might be brought from the battle¬ 
field, and buried near that of his father. 

At that time owing to his (excessive and) continual drinking 
several serious diseases attacked the Sultan. ^The amirs conspired 
secretly with Bahram Khan, and wanted to place him on the throne. 
When this news reached ^ Hasan Khan, who had conquered many 

1 The name is Bar Kachl in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and is rather 

indistinct in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has Hasan Khan Kachhi. He 
was called Hasan Kachhl before this in the Y^haqat. And Hasan Kosem 
or Hasan the treasurer by ^rivara./ As to his murder see lino 79 of the 2rid 
taranga of ^rivara’s Rdjatarangini. 

2 See line 107 of the 2nd taranga of the Edjatarangini of ^rivara where the 
Raja of Jammu or MadramanMa is called Manikya Deva and the Mughals 
are called the Turuskas. Firishtah agrees, but ho calls the Raja 

Raja Mulk or Malik Dev. Neither Col. Briggs nor Rodgers nor the Cambridge 
History of India gives his name. 

8 See line 110 of the 2nd taranga of ^rivara’s Bdjatara^hginly where however 
the dead body is said to have been buried near that of his mother 

* I cannot find the mention of any actual conspiracy of the amirs or 
ministers to place Bahram l^an on the throne in l^rrvara’s RdjatarangiiiJi. 
It is only said in line 160 of the 2nd tara'dga W^T^-^T*Fr I 

3118ftif 11 

5 Firishtah, who is followed by Col. Briggs and Rodgers, says that it was 
Fath KhaJi, son of Adam l^an who was making these conquests, but the 
Cambridge History of India, page 284, agrees with the fabaqat in saying that 
it was Hasan Khan the Sultan’s son who was raiding the Punjab. According 
to drivara, line 144 of the 2nd taranga, he {i.e., Haidar Shah) sent his son 
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fortresses in India, and had acquired much booty ; he with his victorious 
army returned to Kashmir by forced marches. As his return was 
without (the Sultan’s) permission, interested and malicious persons 
having said words, (as if) from his side, turned the disposition of Sultan 
Haidar (from him). i The latter being annoyed with him did not 
allow him to make his qurnish; and none of his services was accepted. 

2 One day the Sultan climbed to the polished terrace roof of a 
palace and occupied himself in drinking. In his drunken condition 
his foot slipped, and he fell down and died. 

3 The period of his sovereignty was one yeai* and two months. 

4 An account of SultIn Hasan, son of HiJi KhIn Haidar ShIh. 

He ascended the throne sixteen days after the death of his father, 

with an army outside the kingdom for a (conquering expedition). Then 
in line 159 it is said 

II i.e,, having made many kings his tributaries, and having 
stayed for six months, he became anxious to return to Kashmir at the end of 
the month of Cailra, and then in line 162 he goes on to say that the wicked 
ministers shrivelled up on Hasan jean’s arrival, as lotuses are shrivelled up on 
the rising of the full-moon. 

1 The Sultan’s behaviour towards his son as described by ^rivara Pandit 

cannot be clearly imderstood. Ho was apparently afraid of Bahram Khan, and 
so, as is said in line 166, ho gave his son, who had returned from his conquering 
expedition merely a sight of himself and in the 

next line it is said that ho ^ was certainly afraid of Bahram ^an, otherwise 
how was it that he did not honour his son with giving him robes of honour 

At the same time he was secretly very angry with Bahram I^an like the Shml 
tree with the fire concealed in it, fearing that the latter might injure the son. 

^ I 9 ll) 

2 The scone and the nature of the accident and subsequent treatment are 
described by ^rivara in lines 169-73 of the 2nd taranga. 

2 Neither the Tabaqat nor Firishtah gives any indication of the date of 
Haidar Shah’s death, nor does Srivara; but seeing that the death of Sulfan 
Zain-ul-‘abidm occurred in the month of Jyaisphay and Haidar Shah reigned 
for one year and two months, his death very probably took place in the month 
of S'ravana in the year 878 a.h. or 1473 a.d. 

* The heading is incorrect in both MSS. One gives the name as Sulfan 
^usain, the other omits the name altogether. I have adopted the heading 
in the lith. ed. 
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by the exertion of i Ahmad Aswad. On the 10th day (after his 
accession) he imprisoned some people about whom he had suspicion. 
He 2 went away from Sikandarpur to Naushahr, and took up his resi¬ 
dence there. He gave away the treasures of his grandfather and 
uncle to (deserving) people ; conferred the title of Malik Ahmad on 
Ahmad Aswad; and ^ entrusted the administration of the affairs to 
him; and made his son named Nauruz Aswad his chamberlain. 

Bahram Lilian came out of Kashmir with his son; and went away 
towards Hindustan. All his soldiers separated from him; and all his 
affairs will be narrated later. ^ The Sultan again revived all the rules 
and regulations of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidm which had been abolished 
in the time of Sultan Haidar; and directed that all affairs should be 
carried out in conformity with them. At this time, some people, 
who wanted to create disturbances, went to Bahram Khan; and 
incited him to declare war against the Sultan. The amir a also wrote 
letters to him and summoned him. Bahram Khan returning from 


1 The name is written and in the MSS., and 

in the lith. ed. It is in the lith. ed. of Firiahtah, and Ahmud 

Ahoo in Col. Briggs’ History (vol. IV, p. 477). Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, 
p. 107) and the Cambridge History of India, page 286, call him Ahmad 
Aswad; and Rodgers has (the black) in brackets after Aswad. has 

been adopted in the text-edition, ^rivara in the 2nd taranga of his Raja- 
tarangivi calls him in line 178, and inline 197. 

I cannot make out how Ayukta could be transformed into Aswad or vice verm. 
Aswad besides ‘black’ means ‘powerful’, ‘illustrious’, ^rivara describes the 
contention between Hasan I^ian and Bahram ]^an about the succession; and 
then after it had been decided in favour ^ the former, describes the burial of 
Haidar Shah (lines 211 et seq, in the 2nd taranga). This chapter he calls 

* Srivara in line 7 of the 3rd taranga says—the Sultan left 

and went to his Then ho describes the coronation 

ceremonies, which were highly Hindu in their character, and in which 

I (1. 9); then there 

was in the (line 12). 

^ This is mentioned by l^rivara in lino 23; and the appointment of Alimad 
Aswad’s son in the in line 25. 

* See drivara, line 33 in the 3rd taranga, where he says 
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the district of ^ Karma, arrived, after traversing the hills in the district 
of Karma. The Sultan had at this time gone to ^Walipur on a 
pleasure trip. On hearing the news, he went to Suyyapur in order 
to fight with him. ^ Some people tried to persuade the Sultan to go 
away in the direction of India; but Malik Ahmad Aswad inciting him 
to fight, did not allow that he should retire towards India. The 
Sultan approved of the Malik’s opinion and sent ^MaUk Taj Bhat 
with a large army against Bahrain Kliaii. The latter had hoped that 

1 Tho name is Karma in one MS. and looks like Karha in the 

other. It is , which cannot be clearly deciphered, in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has Karmar. Tho text-edition has Kamraj. ^rivara 

in line 41 says Ww’flX.Jr: I StPS: 

II which means that wishing to seize Kramarajya he arrived at 
Kramaraj yap lira from Karndhhyantara after crossing the hills. This is clear 
and agrees with the Tabaqat except that we cannot find what Karimbhyantara 
means. Ordinarily it would moan from tho interior of Karna, but I cannot 
find any locality of the name of Kama. Now taking the European authorities 
[ find Col. Briggs (vol. IV, j). 477) says Beiram Khan (jame by the route of 
Kurmar; and Rodgers {T.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 108) says he came “byway of 
the mountains to Kamraj while the Cambridge History of India, page 285, 
says he “took refuge in the hills of Kama to the west of Kamraj”, and he 
apparently came from there. I cannot find anything about the Kama hillsj 
and the names do not agree with that in the Persian chronicles or in ^rivara’s 
work. 

2 It appears from line 42 of the 3rd laranga of ^rivara’s Rdjataranginl 

that Hasan was at that time at Avantipui*a and he returned from there on 
hearing the news of the return of Bahram. This probably indi(;ates the iden¬ 
tity of Avantipura now called Vantipor on the Vitaald^ which was in old times 
probably the most important place in the district of Holada, with Walipur. 
Hasan’s return to Svayapiira is also mentioned in line 43. Dinapur in 

the text-edition. 

3 See iSrIvara, line 48, from which it appears that some of the leaders of the 

ministers said, TRm though the sentence appears 

to be somewhat incomplete. 

^ The name is rather indistinct in one MS., but it is eiXe in the 

other. The lith. ed. has uXbo. Firishtah has only 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 478) has Mullik Taj Bhut. Neither Rodgers nor the 
Cambridge History of India gives the name of the commander of Hasan’s army, 
^rivara in line 64 has from which it appears 

that Taji Bha^ta or Taj Bhat was the name of one of the commanders. 
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the Sultan’s troops would come over to him; but in the end the con¬ 
trary happened. There was a severe battle in a village of the name 
of ^ Dulapur; and Bahram KJian was defeated and fled, and came to 
the village of 2 Zainagir. The Sultan’s troops hastened in pursuit of 
him and seized him. An arrow struck him on the face, and all his 
equipage and other things having been plundered, he was brought 
before the Sultan in a wretched condition. The Sultan ordered that 
both he and his son might be put into prison. After a time a bUnding 
needle was drawn across his eyes, and after remaining in prison lor 
3 three years, he passed away from the world. 

4 Sultan Hasan (at this time) had Zain Badr, who had been the 
vazlr of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin and the rival of Malik Ahmad Aswad, 

1 The name Lulu, in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is in 

the other. Firishtah lith. od. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 478) has 

Looloopoor. the reading in the first MS. is adopted in the text-edition. 
Neither Rodgers nor the Cambridge History of India gives the name of the 
place, ^rivara in line 56 I Dulapura is so 

near Tulapur the name in Firishtah, that I have no doubt it is the correct 
name of the place where the battle took place, though I cannot find out 
anything about it. It may bo that_^y is a corrupt form of Lolau, the Kashmiri 
name of the pargana Loldb (see Stein, Rdjatarangim^ vol. 11, p. 487). 

2 The name of the place is Zainkar in both MSS. and Ratankara 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Marhanahpiir. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 478) has Zeinpoor, Neither Rodgers nor the Cambridge History of 
India furnishes any further light on the matter. I^rlvara in line 69 says 
'W from which it would appear that ho came to 

Jainagiri dismayed with the result of tha^battle. Jainagiri or the pargana of 
Zainagir appears to comprise “the fertile Karewa tract between the Volur 
and the left bank of the Pohur River”. (Stein, Rdjatarangini, vol. II, p. 487). 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. have Jb*» three years. Firishtah lith. ed., 
however, has ^ three days and Col. Briggs and the Cambridge History of 
India following him have three days also. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 108) says, “He remained in prison for three years after this and then died.” 
The T^baqat, however, appears to be right, for iSrivara in lino 125 says 

i.e., there 

suffering great agonies for three years, and being reduced to a skeleton from 
his privations he died. 

^ This is also mentioned by Firishtah, almost in the same word as the 
Tabaqat, but is not mentioned by Col. Briggs. It is mentioned by Rodgers, 
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and who had exerted himself in the matter of the blinding of Bahram 
IQian, and whom Sulfan Zain-ul-^abidin had on many occasions, 
owing to being annoyed with him, wanted to put to death, but had 
not been able to do so, seized. And it so happened that on the very 
day on which Bahrto Khan was deprived of his eye-sight, the needle 
was drawn across Zain Badr’s eyes; and he also died in prison after 
three years. 

Couplet: 

Who’er in some one’s eyes put the thorn of tyranny, 

It behoved that his own eyes were soon destroyed. 

^ Malik Ahmad having now become the vazlr with full 
authority, sent Malik Yari Bhat, who was his favourite with a large 

who says that he was blinded with the same needle with which Bahram i^an 
had just before been blinded. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the matter. It is mentioned by ^rivara in lines 133 et seq. at some length 
and the particulars appear to agree with those in the Tabaqat, but the name 
of the man does not agree with that given in the Tabaqat or by Firishtah. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition, but it was 

earlier on p. 678. 

1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. are rather obscure, and it is not quite clear 
whether Malik Yari reinforced the Raja of Jammu or vice versa; and which of 
them invaded the Punjab. Firishtah appears to say that Malik Yari reinforced 
the army of the Raja of Jammii who led the invasion of the Punjab; and he 
looted the country, and devastated the city of Sialkot. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 478) says that the invasion was undertaken at the instigation of the Raja of 
Jammoo, called Ajeet Dew, and that the latter took the command of the allied 
army, that he was defeated by Tatar Khan, who penetrated into Jammoo and 
sacked the town of Sialkote. He calls the commander of the Kashmir army 
Mullik Taj Bhut. Rodgers calls him Malik Bari Bihut, and says he was sent to 
assist the Rajah of Jammu against Tatar IQian, who was harassing the borders 
of Kashmir; and that they plundered some part of the Punjab, and destroyed 
the town of Sialkot. The Cambridge History of India, page 286, says that 
Hasan Shah “sent an expedition under Malik Yaji Bhat, to co-operate with 
the troops cf the Raja of Jammu in ravaging the northern districts of the 
Punjab, where Tatar iChan Lodi represented the military oligarchy over which 
his cousin Buhlul presided at Dehli. The town of Sialkot was sacked, and 
Malik Yari Bhat returned with as much plunder as enabled him to form a faction 
of his own.” It does not say whether the Raja of Jammu commanded or even 
accompanied the troops. 

It will appear from the above, that there is great deal of discrepancy about 
the facts of this expedition. I am afraid ^rlvara’s account does not clear it 
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army in the direction of the territory of Delhi by way of Rajauri ; 
and' Ajab Deo the Raja of Jammu came and met him, and reinforced 
him with an immense army. Malik Yari advanced and fought with 
Tatar Klian, who was the governor, on behalf of the Bddshah of 
Dehli, of the foot-hills of the Punjab, and plundered the whole of his 
territory; and devastated the town of Sialkot. 

1 The Sultan had a son by Hayat Khatim, who was a descendant 
of the Saiyids. The Sultan gave him the name of Muhammad 
and entrusted him for his education to Malik Yari Bhat. His 2 second 
son was named Husain; and was entrusted to Malik Nur, son of 
Malik Ahmad, so that he might bring him up. Some enmity having 
occurred between Malik Ahmad and Malik Yari Bhat, they tried to 
destroy each other, and differences having also come about among 
the amirs, there were ^ great battles, till one night (the amirs 
collected their men, and getting into the palace of Sultan created 

up. It appears that although Ahmad Aswad or Ahmad Ahmddukta had at 
first befriended Yari Bhat (Taji Bhatta), he and his sons were now jealous of 
him (1. 310 of the 3rd taranga). He insinuated tliat it was no good obtaining 
the kingdom, if the outskirts were being raided by the enemies (I. 314). Taji 
Bhatta then prayed tViat he might be entrusted with an army to lead an expedition 
(line 315). He was accordingly provided with it. All the kings who were in 
the MadramaxidTtla (Jammu) headed by Atydbha Deva (‘Ajab or Ajeet Deo) 
abandoned Tatar l^ian and joined him (lines 319, 320). He caused much 
damage () in Tatar Khan’s country, burning down mosques built by the 
^lan in i.e., in Sialkot, etc. (1. 321). Then he quickly returned 

(line 325). From this it would appear that the expedition owed its origin to 
a political intrigue arising out of the jealousy of the minister, and more specially 
of his sons against Taji Bhatta, <-2^ ^3^-? in the text-edition is apparently 
a misprint for 

1 Compare line 222 in the 3rd taranga of ^rlvara’s Rdjatarangini, which is 

atrm i n 

Her son was named Muhammad l^an (1. 226), and was made over to Taji 
Bhatta for the purpose of being looked after 

2 This is mentioned in lines 328-329 of the 3rd tairanga, where it is said, 
somewhat curiously, that he was for being suckled or supplied with milk 
entrusted to Malik Nauroz 

* One MS. omits great. Firishtah agrees generally as to these 

troubles. Both Rodgers and the Cambridge History of India note that the two 
factions were oonst^tly quarrelling with each other. 
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1 various disturbances, and set fire to the palace; and there was very 
great trouble in the work of the government. The Sulfan imprisoned 
Malik Ahmad Aswad and a number of his relatives, and his 
property was given up to be plundered, and he died in prison. 

The Sultan sent for Saiyid Nasir, who had been highly esteemed 
by Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidm, who had in his assembly accorded him 
precedents even before himself, but who had later been banished from 
Kashmir, and had gone to the territory of DehlT. Saiyid Nasir 
died when he arrived near the valley of the Pir Punjab Then (the 
Sultan sent for Saiyid Hasan, who was the son of Saiyid Na^ir, 
and was the father of Hay at Kliatun from Dehli, and made over the 
reins of authority to his hands. The Saiyid turned the mind of the 
Sultan from the Kashmiri amirs \ and a large number of the chief 
men of the state were put to death at his instance and by 
his endeavours. Malik Yari was put into prison. The other nobles 
fled out of fear, and went to different places. 2 Jahangir Makri, who 
was a great nobleman fled to the fortress of LoharkSt. After some 
time, the Sultan was attacked by a 3 severe form of diarrhoea, and 
he became extremely weak. He made a will that as my sons are too 
young, Yusuf Kiian, son of Bahram Khan who is in prison, or Path 
Khan, son of Adam Khan, who is in the country of ^ Haswas be 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , while the other MS. has 

; the latter is adopted in the text-edition. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 285, describes him, by mistake, 

as chief of the Maku clan. In the text-edition it is instead of 

2 Firishtah says jf , where the word 

seems to be redundant, f is translated by Rodgers {J.A.S.B,, 

vol. LIV, p. 108) as “over uxoriousness”, and by the Cambridge History of 
India, page 285, more correctly, I think, as debauchery. 

The name of the place is Haswas, in one MS.; and looks like^y^ 

in the other and in the lith. ed. It is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and is 

transliterated as Jasroth by Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 109). Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 479) does not mention the place, but he says that Hussun directed 
that either Yoosoof Khan or Futteh Khan should succeed him. The Cambridge 
History of India does not mention any testamentary direction by Hasan Shah. 
The name of the place does npt appear to be mentioned by Srivara who 
describes the king’s illness in somewhat poetic language without specifying any 
particular disease from which he suffered (line 641 et aeq,). 
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placed on the throne; and Muhammad Khan should be declared as 
the next heir. Saiyid Hasan outwardly accepted this. The Sultan 
died of the illness from which he was suffering. 

1 The period of his reign is not known. 

2 An account of SultIn Muhammad ShIh, son of SultIn 
Hasan ShIh. 

Muhammad Khan was aged seven years, when he attained to 
sovereignty by the exertions of Saiyid Hasan. ^ Qn that day all 
articles of gold and silver, and arms, and valuable stuffs, and viands, 
etc., were placed before him. He did not pay any attention to any 
of these things, but took up a bow. Those who were present inferred 
from this act of his that he would be a great and brave man, and said 
that he would endeavour to rule wisely and well. 

The power of the Saiyids attained to su(;h a height, that they 
^ did not permit any of the amirs and vazirs to go near the Sulfan. 
The Kashmiris, being much annoyed at this, ^ one night, in concert 
with Parasram, Raja of Jammu, who for fear of Tatar Khan had taken 
shelter in Kashmir (i.e., Srinagar) treacherously slew Saiyid Hasan 
with thirty of the chief Saiyids in the garden at Nau Shahr. They 

1 According to 6rivara he reigned for twelve years and five days (1. 560). 
According to the Cambridge History of India, page 698, his reign extended to 
eighteen years from 876 a.h., 1472 a.d. to 894 a.h., 1489 a.d. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 80) is inclined to believe that he must have reigned for about 19 years, but as 
Heidur, his father, did not die till 878 a.h., and he died in 891 a.h., the period 
of his reign could not be more than 13 years in any case. 

2 There are slight differences in the Jaeading. 1 have taken that in one 
of the MSS. The other MS. has Husain instead of Hasan as the name of the 
preceding Sultan, and omits the word Shah after the name. The lith. ed. agrees 
with the first MS. but omits the word Shah after Sultan Hasan. 

3 This is mentioned by Firishtah and by Col. Briggs and Rodgers. Sri vara 
(4th taranga^ lines 4, 5) says something slightly different 

Mfann i arfanwr: If 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have ^ 

It appears to me that the word should be inserted after ; and I have 

done this. Firishtah lith. ed. has after • 

3 The attack on and the slaughter of the Saiyids is described by ^rivara 
n lines 37-49 of the 4th tara^a of his Rdjatarangirbl. 
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then crossed the river Bihut (Jhelum), and broke down the bridge; 
and collecting their men sat down on the other side of the river. 
Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saiyid Hasan, who was the maternal 
uncle of the Sultan, collected his men and took up his quarters in the 
palace in order to guard him. 

One of these nights, when a great disturbance was going on, and 
every one was in fear and distress, ^‘Abd Zina wanted that he would 
take away Yusuf Khan, son of Bahi‘am KJ^an, who was in prison. But 
one of the Saiyid amirs of the name of ‘Ali Khan, becoming acquainted 
with the plan, slew Yusuf Khan, and he also slew 2 Baji Bhat, who 
was making lamentations at the murder of Yusuf Klian. Yusuf 
Khan’s mother who was called 3 San Devi, who from the time 
when she had become a widow, did not eat more than three mouthfuls 
of barley meal when breaking her fast, kept watch for three days 
in her house over the coffin of her son; and after it had been buried, 
had a chamber built for herself near his mausoleum, and lived there 
till the time when she passed away. 

In short Saiyid ‘Ali l£lian and the other Saiyids collected 
their retainers and sat down on the bank of the river in order to fight 
their enemies. They spent much money and collected an immense 
army. The people of Kashmir came from all directions in a large 

1 The name looks like and MSS. and in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has . In the text-edition it is Luj . 

Neither Col. Briggs nor Rodgors nor the Cambridge History of India gives 
the name. According to Srivara, Yusuf IQian was killed by a man of the 
name of ‘Ali I^an, when he was being taken away by some of his partisans 
who are described as (the exact meaning of which I 

cannot make out), who had released him from the prison (see lines 77-79 of the 
4th taranga). 

2 The name is written as and in the MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has ^^b , Srivara calls him 
(4th taranga, 1. 83). It is cf^bo in the text-edition. 

3 The name is written as and in the MSS. and 

in,the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has . Srivara has ^^1^ 

(1. 88 of the 4th taranga). The facts of her living on and her living 

(without life) a,nd in (place of cremation) are also mentioned. 

M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted text-edition. 
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body and joined the latter. Skirmishes took place with arrows and 
muskets; and every day large numbers were slain on both sides. 
Robbers came into the city openly and plundered and looted. The 
Saiyids dug a trench round the city so that they might be safe from 
the robbers. They also razed to the ground the houses of their enemies 
in the city and the villages wherever they might be; and having 
plundered their property and cattle, did not, because of great pride, 
guard their own property. At this time, i Jahangir Makri, who was 
at Loharkot, came to the capital at the summons of the Kashmiri 
party, i.e., those opposed to the Saiyids. Although the Saiyids 
made overtures of peace to him he did not agree. One day Baud 
the son of Jahangir Makri and ^ Saifi and Ankri crossed the bridge and 
fought with the Saiyids. Baud and most of his companions (they 
are called Mukhdlifdn i.e., enemies of the Saiyids) were killed. The 
Saiyids became ^ joyful, and beat drums and made minarets of the 
heads of their enemies. On another day the Saiyids went to cross 
the bridge. The enemies met them and there was a great fight near 
the middle of the bridge. Then the bridge ^ broke down, and many 
people of the two parties were drowned in the river. 

^ The invitation to Jahangir () is described in lines 
137-42 of the 4th. taranga; and his arrival by V’UlfTTOTi in line 145. The 
overtures cf the Saiyids to him are mentioned in lines 147-154 and Jahangir’s 
reply in 155-162. The Saiyids were angry on receiving the reply; and pre¬ 
pared for war (lines 163—165). Then crossed the bridge 

and came to the capital to fight with the Saiyids (line 166). 

2 The names appear to be and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 
of the fabaqat and . In the lith. ed. of Firishtah there is only one 

name be ^ . Neither Col. Briggs nor Rodgers have any of the names 
mentioned in the Tabaqat or in Firishtah. In the text-edition the name is 

Daud is called and his death is mentioned in line 178 of the 

4th taranga. 

8 I cannot. find any mention of minarets being ma^e of the heads of the 
slain but in line 190 it is said that the corpses were placed on the road 

V’f I Baud’s head was also cut off and placed (1. 187). 

The Saiyids also made ^1^’ (1. 193). 

4 The breaking down of the bridge and the falling of 

that day in the Vitastd is mentioned iji line 196 of the 4th taranga. 
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1 After that the Saiyids wrote letters to Tatar Khan, 
the governor of the Punjab, and asked him to come to their help. 
^He sent a large army to help them. When his army arrived in 
the neighbourhood of ^Bhimbar, the ^Raja of the place named 
Hans fought with them, ^and slew their best men. The enemies 
(of the Saiyids) on hearing this news made great rejoicings, and for 
a period of two months there were constant skirmishes between the 
Saiyids and the Kashmiris. At last the latter divided themselves 
into three troops, crossed the river and seized the environs of the 
hills. The Saiyids came to meet them and fought with great bravery; 
but as the number of their enemies was double their number, most of 
their leaders were slain, and the rest fled into the city. The Kashmiris 
pursued them, and entering the city, stretched their hands for slaughter 
and rapine. They set fire to the city, and in the conflagration ® the 
Khdnqdh of Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani was burnt down, and from 


^ Neither the Tabaqat nor Firishtah mentions it; but it appears that 
after this Jahangir, JyaUdla, Saipfwddmma and others thought of various plans 
of defeating the Saiyids, (1. 202). There were frequent skirmishes 

ftn: I f«gfr (line 208), and 

they frequently degenerated into mutual abuse in indecent language (lino 210). 

2 The sending of a by Tatar l^an is mentioned in line 

217 of the 4th taranga. 

3 The name is written as jyJ Bahaz, and Bahtah in the MS. and as 
Bahtar in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Banir. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 183) has Bhimbur and Rodgers Bhimbar. In the 
text-edition it is • 

^ The name looks like Fesh in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 
Hans in the other MS. Firislitah lith. ed. has Hansh and Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 483) Howns. in the text-edition, ^rivara does not 

mention the arrival of Tatar Khan's army at Bhimbar; but says that on their 
arrival at S^astragalasthdna they were met by Habhdbhodona Raja and others 
(1. 218). 

s It appears from ^rlvara, line 223 of the 4th taranga^ tliat two thousand 
were slain near the camp of Tatar Khan’s army; and then the Kashmiris 

being delighted determined on a war 

® According to Firishtah the fire was extinguished on reaching the ^hanqdh ; 
and that edifice was not damaged in any way. Srivara in line 319 says that 

the fire reached the Khdnqdh of but it is not quite clear 
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there the fire was extinguished. The number of the slain in the 
course of the day was two thousand. This happened in the year 
892 A.H. Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saiyid Hasan got into the 
house of a man named GadM of the ^Rawat tribe, and fortified 
himself. 

The enemies (i.e., the party opposed to the Saiyids) then all 
collected together in the palace or audience hall, and went to offer their 
homage to Muhammad Shah. They got him to join them, and 
he banished Saiyid ‘Ali THian and other Saiyids from Kashmir. 

2 They now sent back Parasram after presenting him with various 
gifts. As everyone of the Kashmiris claimed to be the sarddr (chief), 
in a very short time enmity made its appearance among them; and 
the administration of the government fell into confusion. ®Fath 
Khan son of Adam Khan, who after the death of Tatar Khan, had 
become the governor of the Punjab arrived in Rajauri from Jalandar, 
and took up his quarters there in an endeavour to regain his ancestral 
dominions. As he was the grandson of Sulfan Zain-ul-‘abidin, 

^ people, who sought for adventures among the amirs and the Saiyids 
went to him in large numbers, and he giving rewards to each one of 
them gave them hopes (of further favours). He hoped that Jahangir 
Makri would come before all others, and would see him; but Jahangir 
imagining that his enemies had gone before to see Path Khan, did not 
join the latter; and dissuaded him from attempting to conquer Kashmir. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah came out of Kashmir (i.e., Srinagar), 
being persuaded by Jahangir Makri to do so; and encamped in the 

whether that was burnt down or not. Firishtah also says that the number of 
persons slain that day was not less than terT^housand. 

1 The word is written as Rawat in both MSS. In the lith. ed. and the 
text-edition it is Rawan, while in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is . in 
line 339 of the 4th tarafi,ga of Srivara*s RajcUaranginl it is said that Miyan () 
Muhammad got into 

8 ^rivara in line 347 says i.e., 

ParaSurama (Parasram) and others went to their own c(juntry after receiving 
honours. 

8 The account of his birth, etc., is given by Srivara in lines 406-410 of the 
4th tam'hga. 

4 This is mentioned by Srivara in line 419 and the following lines. Then 
the negotiations between Fath l^ian and Jahangir Makri are described at some 
length. 
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plain of 1 Karsawar. Fath Khan also arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Audan hy way of Hiipur; and placing a spring of water between 
the two armies, settled down in front of the Sultan’s army. Then the 
lines of the troops having been arranged, the flame of battle blazed 
up. At first Fath Khan made an onset, and it appeared probable 
that the Sultan’s army would fall into disorder. But Jahangir Makri 
placing his feet firmly slew about fifty of the best men of Fath Khan’s 
army; and that army being discomfited Fath Khan was about to 
be seized, when one of the enemies raised a (false cry), that Sultan 
Muhammad Shah had been taken prisoner by his enemies. Jahangir 
becoming disturbed in his mind refrained from further pursuit of 
Fath Khan. 

The Sultan came to Kashmir, (i.e., Srinagar) after the victory, 
and sent Malik Yari Bhat to ravage the villages, which had given 
shelter to Fath Khan. 2 ‘Adam Khan and Fath Khan having dis¬ 
appeared for sometime again raised their heads in the neighbourhood 
of 3 Bahramgala; and for a second time having collected a number of 
men advanced to conquer Kashmir. Jahangir Makri advanced with 
an immense army to meet them, and encamped in the village of 
^Gosawar in pargana Nagam. Zirak, a servant of Fath Khan, 
availing him self of an opportunity, went into the city (Srinagar); 
and released the large number of amirs who were in prison there. 

1 The name of the place is written as Karsawar in one MS. and in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the other MS. it is Kishtwar, and in the 

lith. od. it is Girsawar. Col. Briggs and Rodgers do not mention the 

name of the place. Sri vara mentions two names ; but I cannot find any place 
mentioned as the camping ground of Muhammad Shah’s army, which at all 
resembles the names mentioned in the T^baqat or by Firishtah. 

2 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Adam ;^an and Fath Oan; but 
Adam l^an had died earlier, and so the mention of his name is a mistake. 
Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention him. 

3 The name is written as ^ MSS. and the lith. ed. 

of the T^-baqat and of Firishtah. There is a place mentioned in 6rivara’s 
Rdjataranginly 4th taranga^ line 589, called Bftairavagala of which Bahramgala 
is the modem name. (See Stein’s Rdjatarangii?,l, vol. IT, p. 398.) I have, 
therefore taken Bahramgala as the correct name. The text-edition following 

the second MS. has ^ (ve- 

^ The name is written as Karsawar and^ Keswalahu in 

the MSS. and Gosawar in the lith. ed.; and as Kahwakah in tho 
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Among them were Saifi and Ankri. Jahangir was sorrowful at 
Saifi and Ankri having obtained their release, and ^ determined to 
make a treaty of peace with Fath IQian. He sent a message to the 
Raja of Rajauri, by whose help Fath Khan had invaded the country 
that he might create disaffection in Fath Khan^s army. The Raja 
of Rajauri and other amirs separated from Fath Khan, and joined 
Jahangir. Fath Khan in great dismay turned back, and Jahangir 
pursued him as far as Hirahpur. Fath Oan went to Jammu and con¬ 
quered it; and bringing great army from that country again advanced 
to conquer Kashmir. 

^Jahangir now gave assurances of safety to the Saiyids, whom 
he had before this banished from the country, and summoned them; 
and a great battle took place between the Sulfan and Fath KJian. 
Saifi and Ankri on the side of the latter fought with great gallantry; 
and on the side of the Sultan the Saiyids made fine efforts, and 
behaved with great bravery and courage. ^ A large number of them 
attained to martyrdom, and the rest who survived obtained the con¬ 
fidence of the Sultan and Jahangir. On this occasion Fath Khan 
was defeated and retired. But he again collected an immense army 
and invaded Kashmir; and after fighting several battles, became 
victorious. 

Couplet: 

If the flower of joy thou seekest, from the thorn of sorrow 
draw not thy skirt; 

If treasure thou seekest, thy foot into the mouth of the serpent 
place. 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the text-eSftion it is Khaswar. Various 

names are mentioned by ^rivara in lines describing this meeting, but 
I cannot find any which at all resembles any of the names mentioned in the 
MSS. of the T^ibaqat or the lith. ed. of the T'^baqat and of Firishtah ; but in line 
698 the battle is called the battle of Ouaiho^ddra (See also Stein’s 

Rdjatarangixil, vol. II, p. 474 and also note 1 on p. 687). 

I The meaning is not clear. The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat and of Firishtah all say ; but apparently it was 

only a stratagem, and there was no real intention of making a treaty with Fath 
^an. 

2 This is mentioned by 6rivara in line 670 of the 4th taranga of his 
Rdjatarai^gixd. 

> See line 696 of the 4th taranga. 
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Things now came to such a pitch, ^ that no one remained with the 
Sult^^n, and all his treasure was gone. 2 Jahangir, who was wounded, 
secluded himself in a corner and Mir Sai 3 dd Muhammad son of 
Saiyid Hasan joined Fath Lilian, softer some time, some zamlnddrs 
seized Sulfan Muhammad Shah; and surrendered him to Fath I£han. 
At this time Muhammad Shah had reigned for ten years and seven 
months. ^ Fath Khan kept him in the palace with his own brothers; 
and gave orders that articles of food and drink and all other necessaries 
should be provided for him; and Saifi and Ankri always showed all 
honour and respect to him, and were always at his service. 

An account of Fath ShIh, which is another name fob Fath KhAn. 

He sat on the throne of power in the year 894 a.h., assuming 
the title of Fath Shah, and made ^ Saifi and Ankri respectively the 
superintendent and administrator of all his affairs. 

At this time ^Mir Shams, one of the disciples of Shah Qasim, 
came from ‘Iraq to Kashmir; and many people accepted him as their 

^ See line 614 of the 4 th taranga, 

2 See line 632 of the 4th taranga, 

8 See line 643 of the 4th taraik^a. 

^ See line 644 of the 4th taranga. 

® In the text'Cdition it i« only , Aceording to the 

Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangiru ’ 

were his three ministers (see lines 16-19). It is impossible to identify 
any of them with the plain Saifi and Ankri of the fabaqat and Firishtah, 
or with Suffy and Runga Ray of Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 489), or with Saifi 
Vankari or Saifdar as Rodgers {J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 110) joining the two 
jiames jumbles up two persons into one. I cannot find anything about 
Somaraja or Pratihara; but Adhvapati or Adhvapa seems to be the same as 
Margeda, or a lord or keeper of the road. Stein thinks that a margeSa was 
equivalent to the Malik of the Muhammadan period; but I do not think 
that there is any coimection between the two names. 

« He is called *1^! 

but it is also added W rwi 5^!, the meaning of which is not clear to me 

(see 1. 21). Some person of the name of Somacandra probably the same 
as Somardjdnaka is said to have made over to his servants the lands appertain * 
ing to temples (1. 22) and hia followers called Suphas cut down very tall trees 
on the pretext of getting fire-wood (1. 23). 

Firishtah gives some account of the tenets of Mir Shams, from which it 
appears that they were the same as those of the ShPas in the guise of Sufism ; 

15 
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religions teacher; and all the endowments and property of the religious 
establishment of Devharah were allotted to his disciples; and his 
Sufi followers endeavoured to ruin and destroy all the temples of the 
Kafirs; and no one dared to forbid them. In a. short time disputes 
arose among the amirs and they came to the palace and slew one 
another. i Malik Ajhi and Zina, who were among the chief amirs 
of Fath Khan, combined with a number of others, and taking Sulfan 
Muhammad Shah out of prison, brought him to Bartoilla; but as 
they did not find any marks of wisdom in him, they repented of what 
they had done, and wanted to seize him again, and surrender him to 
Fath Klian. Muhammad Shah having got information of this, made 
his escape one night to another place. 

After that, 2 Sulfan Path Shah divided the country of Kashmir 
into three equal parts, among himself and Malik Ajhi and Sankar; 
and made Malik Ajhi, the vazlr with full powers, and Sankar the 
Dlwdn or revenue officer of the whole territoiy (Dlwdn-i-hul). Malik 
Ajlu had wonderful skill in the decision of cases. Among the cases 
was this : two men had a dispute about an 3 invoice of fine silk. 

and says that in a short time the people of Kashmir specially the Chaks became 
his disciples ; and some, who were ignorant, and did not understand his esoteric 
doctrines, became mulahids or heretics, after his death. For other accounts 
of his doctrines see the Tarikh-i-Raahidi (Elias and Ross, pp. 4.36-436). 

1 The names are written as ^ ^ ^ cXto in the 

MSS. and td; j in the lith. eds. of the Tabaqat and Firishtah 

respectively. In the text-edition the names are ^ c.CU), i cannot find 
any name in Prajyabhatto’s Rdjataranginl which at all resembles them but see 
the next note from which it appears thaijldalik Ajhi was called 

® See lines 70 of Prajyabha^^a’s Rdjataranginl from which it appears that 
one share was allotted to Fath Shah another to Malik Ajhi 

and the third to Shankar The reason of this division 

is not at all easy to discover. It also appears from line 73 that had the 

and had the 

* The words are , Cok Briggs does not mention 

the matter. Rodgers says that the dispute was about a bale of silk. in 

the dictionary is said to mean an invoice, a list. But this meaning does not 
quite fit in with the context, where the judge is said to have inquired whether 
the had been wound with the finger, or on his finger. In the text-edition 

M. Hidayat Hosain has y ,. 
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Each claimed the invoice to be his; and they both, agreed as regards 
the weight and the colour. When the dispute came before Malik 
Ajhi, he asked whether the silk had been wound on the finger or on a 
spindle. The owner said on the finger ; and the opposite party 
said on a spindle. When the silk was unwound it appeared that it 
had been wound on the finger. 

1 After some time had passed after the accession of Fath Shah, 
Ibrahim son of Jahangir Makri, on whom the position of his father 
had been conferred, went to Muhammad Shah, and having persuaded 
Ixim to come from Hindustan, brought him to invade Kashmir; and a 
great battle having taken place between him and Fath Shah in the 
neighbourhood of 2Kh5lahuyah, Sulfan Fath Shah’s army was 
defeated. He retired to Hindustan by way of Hirai'ipfir. He had 
reigned for nine years, when this happened. 

After that Sultan Muhammad sat on the seat of government 
for the second time; and made Ibrahim Makri his vazlr with absolute 
powers; and named ^ Iskaiidar Khan, who was a descendant of Sulfan 
Shihab-ud-din, his successor to the throne. ^The sons of Ibrahim 
went into the prison and put Malik Ajhi, who was their brother- 
in-law, to death. After some time Fath Khan having collected an 
immense army again invaded Kashmir; and Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
not having the power to oppose him, fled without a fight. On this 


1 From line 90 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl it appears that Fath 
Shah ruled the country for nine years, after which Muhammad Shah regained 
the kingdom, under tho protection of the mdrgeSa (Ibrahim). 

2 The name is written as Kholahuyah and Kaharlah- 

muyah in the MSS. It is Kuhamuyah in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat 

and in the text-edition, and Khuasulah in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

Col. Briggs says that the battle took place near Baramoola, while Rodgers 

vol. LIV, p. Ill) says it was at KohaSala. I cannot find any name 
in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl, which at all resembles any of these. 

3 This is mentioned in line 91 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl. 

^ Firishtah lith. ed. has by mistake Ay, near for brother-in-law. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 488) says that it was the suns of Mullik Atchy and not 
himself that were put to death. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. Ill) says 
correctly that the sons of Ibrahim Makri put Malik Ajhi to death in prison, 
but he does not mention the relationship between them. Lines 92-94 of the 
Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl agree with the fabaqat. 
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occasion the period of Sultan Muhammad's reign was nine months 
and nine days 

Sultan Fath Shah again took possession of Kashmir, and made 
2 Jahangir, who was of the tribe of Badrah his vazlr and Sankar 
Zina his revenue minister (Dlwdn-i-hul). He ruled justly. 
Muhammad Shall after his defeat went to 3 Iskandar Kakhar, and the 
latter sent a large force to help him. Jahangir Badrah was also 
aggrieved with Sultan Fath Shah, and joined Muhammad Shah; 
and brought the latter into Kashmir by way of ^ Rajauri. Sultan 
^ Fath Shah made Jahangir Makri the commander of the vanguard of 
his army; and sent him to oppose Muhammad Shah. But his army 
was defeated, and ^ Jahangir Makri together with his son was killed 
in the battle; and some chief amirs of his such as ‘ Ali Shah Begi and 
others joined Muhammad Shah. Sultan Fath Shah being utterly 
helpless fled to Hindustan, and died there. 7 His rule this time 
lasted for one year and one month. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah sat on the seat of authority again for 
the third time, and had the kettledrums beaten. 8 He imprisoned 

1 See line 99 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangirii. 

* See line 100 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl. This Jahangir is called in it 

11^1 <; and Sankar Jina is called I I cannot find 

anything about Pratlhara or Rdjdna4fngdra. 

* One MS. and the lith, ed. have Iskandar Kakhar; the other 

MS. Iskandar Kaki. Firishtah lith. ed., however, says that he 

went Cty ; and he is followed by Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 489) and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 111). The Cambridge 

History of India is silent on this point, and,so is Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranglm. 

* One MS. and the lith, ed. have > but the other MS. has 

, which is correct, and which I have adopted. Firishtah lith. ed., 
also has • The return of Muhammad Shah is described in lines 

120-125 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataraiigivd, 

* Compare line 127, which says that Fath Shah atlvanccd from the capital 
to fi g ht Muhammad Shah, aided by only one of his mini.sters 

® These facts are mentioned by Firishtah, who, however, calls ^Ali Sbah 
BaU, ‘All Shah B@g, but they do not appear to be mentioned in Prajya¬ 
bhatta’s Rdjatara/^iif^l. 

7 Compare line 130 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatara'Agird. 

8 Compare lines 135, 136. Kaji Chak is called in line 136. 

He is also called elsewhere (see 1. 194). 
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Sankar, who was among the great and trusted amirs of Fath Shah, 
and selected Kaji Chak, who was noted for his wisdom and bravery, 
to be his vazlr. This man had wonderful cleverness in the decision of 
disputes. Among the disputes one was this: A writer had a wife. It so 
happened that he remained at a distance from her for some time. The 
woman in her passions married a second husband. After a time the 
writer again appeared; and there was a dispute between him and the 
second husband (of his wife). They appeared before Kaji Chak. As 
neither of them had any witnesses in support of his claim, the decision 
of the matter appeared to be difficult. At last Malik Kaji Chak said to 
the woman, “You are telling the truth, and the writer is a liar. Come, 
pour a little water into this inkstand of mine, so that I may write a 
bond (judgement ?) for you, so that he may have no further dealings 
with you. The woman got up, and put as much water in the inkstand 
as was required. The Malik said, “Pour more”. Again she put a 
little water, so that it might not spill the ink; and in doing so she 
showed the greatest caution. The Malik said to those who were 
present, “From the great caution shown by the woman, it is evident 
that she is the wife of the writer.” In the end she also acknowledged 
it, and the dispute was settled. 

As the government of Sultan Muhammad acquired greater 
stability, he ordered the execution of most of the amirs of Fath Shah, 
such as 1 Saifi, Ankri, and others; and Sankar Zina died a natural 
death. The servants of Fath Shah brought his dead body from India. 
Sultan Muhammad Shah went forward to meet it and ordered it to 
be buried in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin. 
These events happened in the year 922 a.h. (1616 a.d.). 

In the same year, Sultan Sikandar Ludi, the Bddshdh of Dehli, 
died; and his son Ibrahim sat on the throne. At this time Malik 
Kaji imprisoned 2 Ibrahim Makri. Abdal Makri, the son of the 


1 Compare lines 165, 166 where the execution of is men¬ 
tioned in the first and the death of or rather his following Fath 

Shah to the grave owing to the great love he bore him are mentioned in the 
second. 

* Compare line 171 of Prajyabhatta’s RajatarangirA, from which it appears 
that Ibrahim Makri is there called He is, however, caUedWW^fil 
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latter, in concert with some people from Hindustan, made Iskandar 
Khan a claimant for the throne, and brought him to Kashmir. Sultan 
Muhammad and Malik Kaji advanced to meet them in battle at 
1 Lulpur in pargana Bangil. ^ Iskandar Khan not having the power 
to meet them retired into the fort of Nakam. Malik Kaji besieged 
the fort; and ^ for some days there were skirmishes between the two 
parties. ^ At this time, a number of the amirs of the Sultan rebelled 
against him, and went to Iskandar Khan. Malik Kaji sent his son 
named Mas‘ud to attack them; and he fighting bravely against them 
was slain, but the victory remained on his side, Iskandar I£han left 
the fort of Nakam and escaped; and the Malik entered it. The Makris 
in distress and disorder followed Iskandar Khan; and Sultan 
Muhammad Shah returned to the city joyful and happy. These 
events happened in the year 931 a.h. (1524 A.n.). 

It was in that year, that His Majesty, Firdus Makani Babar 
Bndshdh attacked Ibrahim Ludi, and slew him in the battle of Panipat. 
At this time the disposition of Muhammad Shah at the insinuations 
of his enemies turned against Malik Kaji 5. He became suspicious, 
went to Rajauri and made the Rajas of the various parts of the 

in line 173 ; and his sons are said to have brought 

from outside Kashmir (I 174). 

1 The name is written as , and in the MSS. and as in 

the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ but the name is not very 

distinct. Prajyabhatta’s Mdjatarangixnf line 175, has Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 490) calls the place Alwurpoor in Fankul district; and Rodgers 

vol. LIV, p. 112), apparently fij^llowing Firishtah, has Nolpin in the 
parganna of Mahekal. The name of the parga^ia is or in the MSS. 
and cW b in the lith. ed. of the Ta-baqat. The correct name is Bangil (No. 31 
in the list of Kashmir parganas on page 494 of Stein’s Rajatmanginl, Vol. II). 

2 Compare line 176 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl. 

2 Compare line 178 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarcmgiirii. 

^ The account in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangml is somewhat different. It is 

said there that with others (who were the rebels) entered 

the fort of Luhara; and the Cakrapa, i.e. Kaji Chak, finding two armies on his 
two sides sent his son to attack Luhara (lines 

179, 180). The fight of Masa^ud’s army with the Lohara garrison and Ma8a‘ud’s 
death are described in lines 182-190. 

* This appears to be mentioned in line, 218 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangiv^i. 
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country obedient to himself. At this time Iskandar Sh^n, who had 
gone away, after being defeated by the Sultan, came back with a 
1 number of Mughals; and took possession of L5hark5t. ^ Malik 
Yari, brother of Malik Kaji, hearing of it went and attacked him; 
and having fought with him, seized him, and sent him to the Sultan. 
The Sultan, being pleased with Malik Kaji on account of his loyal 
services, again entrusted the post of the vazdrat to him. had 

Iskandar’s eyes blinded by drawing the needle across them. 

At this time Ibrahim Klian, son of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
who had gone with his father to Sultan Ibrahim Ludi, when the 
latter had furnished Sultan Muhammad Shah with a large army, and 
had given him permission to return to Kashmir, but had kept Ibrahim 
Khan in his service, came to Kashmir owing to the catastrophy which 
had overtaken Sultan Ibrahim Ludi. Malik Kaji, who was annoyed 
with the Sultan on account of his having blinded Iskandar Khan, put 
him and his immediate attendants, by every pretext that he could 
think of, into prison. After having imprisoned him, ^ he raised 
Ibrahim Kl^an to the throne. 


1 Firishtah says that these Mughals belonged to, or were sent by Firdus 
Makani Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar Bddshdh. 

2 He is called Tajacakra in line 230, in which it is said that he and his 

other heroic brothers slew the Mughals in a battle in I 

3 This is mentioned in lines 236, 237 in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangirjbl. 

^ The matter of the deposition of Muhammad Shah, 
as it is called in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl, begins in line 245, where the author 
exclaims on the strange act of Providence by which Muhammad Shah 

lost his kingdom by the act of his own son. In line 248 it is said that on Ibrahim 
Ludi’s defeat, Ibrahim Khan came to Kashmir, cherished by his father’s 
affection In the following line, it appears that Kaji Chak’s evil 

intention towards the Sultan made its appearance on account of his wish to 
seize the kingdom and he in liis anger cast the 

into prison; and from line 252 it appears that the 
swallowed up the t.e., the sun called Muhammad Shah. It 

would appear, therefore, that, according to the chronicle, it is not true that 
Kaji Chak oast Muhammad Shah into prison, because he was annoyed with him 
for having caused Sikandar Khan to be blinded, but he did so to gratify his own 
ambition. It is true that the chronicler after stating the fact moralises, that 
wfil U I 

(1. 264). 
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The period of the reign of Muhammad Shah was, on this occasion, 
1 eleven years and eleven months and eleven days. 

An account of SultAn IbrIhim Shah, son of Muhammad ShAh. 

2 When he sat on the throne, he made Malik Kaji his permanent 
vaz\r according to previous custom. ^Abdal Makri son of Ibrahim 
Makri, who had gone to India to escape the tyranny of Malik Kaji, 
having at this time entered the service of His Majesty Firdus Makani, 
submitted to him, that he had sought an asylum at that threshold, 
from the violence of his enemies. If His Majesty would help that 
slave with an army, he would conquer Kashmir for the servants of 
His Majesty in the easiest possible way. His Majesty, ^ after obtaining 
the necessary information, about his appearance and character, said 
in kind language, that ^ even in jungles such men could be met with. 
He honoured Abdal Makri with the gift of a horse and a robe of honour, 
and detached ®a large number of troops to accompany him. He 
made 7 Shaikh ^Ali Beg and Muhammad (Qian and Mahmud Khan 
the commanders of the detachment. 


1 This agrees with Firishtah and Rodgers (J,A,S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 113); 

but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 491) says that Mahomed had reigned for nineteen 
years, when he was deposed, but it is not clear whether this was the period of 
his reign in the third term. Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangixii (1. 253) makes it 
eleven years, ten months and ten days ITT^R ^). 

2 Compare lines 267 and 268 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarai^gini. 

2 Compare line 260 of Prajyabhatta’s RdjatarangiV'l where Babar is called 

I 

* This is stated by Prajyabhatta as%T«Ttfir?WI«^IW^i WTJr^T I 
"W | (l. 26 I) from which it would appear, that 

Babar was greatly impressed by what he saw of and heard from Abdal Makri. 

® It is rather difficult to understand the mention of jimgles but Firishtah 
also has the same word. The idea probably is that B&bar was probably sur¬ 
prised that a country like Kashmir, which he thought was covered by forests, 
could produce such a fine-looking and able man. As the Rdjataraiigifji.1, in the 
line I have quoted, says, he lowered his head in astonishment. 

2 Prajyabhatta*s Rdjataratigitfi (1. 262) says 8*11^ 

I 

^ All the three names appear in both MSS. and in the lith. ed; but Firishtah 
lith* ed. omits the second name, and he is, of course, followed by Col. Briggs 
and Rodgers. Pr&jyabhatta’s Rddatata/iigirjLl (1. 266) also has the first and third 
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As Abdal Makri perceived, that the Kashmiris would i hate the 
coming of the Mughals, he advanced towards Kashmir, having, for 
political reasons, given the name of Sultan to 2 Nazuk Shah, son of 
Fath Shah. On the other side, Malik Kaji took Ibrahim Shah with him; 
and made the village of ^ Sullah in the pargana of Bangil his camping 
ground. The two armies encamped in front of each other. Abdal 
Makri sent the following message to Mahk Kaji. ^ “I waited on 
Babar Bddahdh, and have brought reinforcements from him. The 
power and grandeur of that Bddahdh are so great, that he made Sultan 
Ibrahim, the Bddshdh of Dehli, who had five hundred thousand men, 
in the winking of an eye, like the dark dust. Your welfare lies in this 
that you should come into the band of his loyal adherents. But if 
this great fortune is not in your lot, come quickly and fight vith this 
army. There is no time left for remedy or hesitation.” Malik Kaji 
made ^Saiyid Ibrahim Khan and Sarang and Malik Yari the 


names, which it transforms, almost beyond recognition into and 

1 Rodgers {J.A.iS.B., vol. LIV, p. 113) I think, quite incorrectly translates 

the words ydj by the words “would despise”. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. incorrectly calls Nazuk Shah, the son of Ibrahim, 
and he is followed by Col. Briggs and by Rodgers. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 287, agrees with the Tabaqat, and calls him the second son o^ 

Fath Shah. Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatara^ixd (1. 266) has ^1^ 

* Both MSS. and the lith. eds. of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah have 

Uaj b . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 492) has “Sullah in the district of 

Fankul” and Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y vol. LIV, p. 113) has “Sulah in the pargana 
of Bankul”. The Cambridge History of India, III, page 287 says the battle 
took place at Naushahra (Nowshera), but does not give any authority. 
According to Prajyabha^(ia (1. 267) the Cakrapa, t.e., Qadi Chak, placed his 
army at Nllasva. The place is mentioned in various places of Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarangixii as a district of Kashmir. In the text-edition b is changed to 
jXi L«, while in the English translation, following Stein (vol. IT, p. 481), Bangil 
has been adopted. 

* A part of this adjuration of Abdal Makri appears in lines 269-271 of 
PrSjyabhat^’s RdjcUarangitu. 

* The commanders are called and HTUV in line 

273; and those of the other army are called and 
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commanders of three detachments, and began the battle. A great fight 
took place between the two armies, and many were slain. And of 
the renowned nobles of Ibrahim Shah, Yari Chak, and Sarang and 
others, each of whom had large number of followers, were slain. 
Mahk Kaji in great distress fled to the city, but he could not stay there 
also; and went away towards the hilly country. Nothing is known 
about Ibrahim Shah, as to what happened to him, and where he went. 

The period of his rule was eight months and twenty-five days. 

An account of iNIzuk ShIh, son of Fath ShIh. 

After the victory, 2 he ascended the throne in the city of Srinagai’, 
and gave assurances of safety to the Kashmiris, who were afraid and 
suspicious of the Mughals. The Kashmiris then made rejoicings 
at his accession. And he then left the city, and took up his abode 
inNau Shahr, which from ancient time was the capital of the Sultans. 
He selected Abdal Makri to be his vazlr and representative 
(vakil). Abdal went as far as the ^ country of Jamalnagari in 
pursuit of Mahk Kaji; but whom he found that it would be impossible 
to seize him, he commenced to make a division of the country. Leaving 
aside the Khdl§a or the crown lands, the country was divided into 


which are probably identical with Malik Lohar and Malik R§gi 
Chak; and seems to be another form of fwnaw the name of Shaikh 

‘All Beg. See the latter part of note 7, pages 696, 697. The battle is 
described with some spirit in line 275 and the following lines and the 
death of Yari Chak (called ) is*^entioned in line 282, and that of 

Sarang in the next line. The flight of Qadi Chak to the city is mentioned 
in line 284. In the text-edition has been adopted in place of . 

1 He is also sometimes called Nadir Shah, as the name is Nadir on all his 
coins (Rodgers, J.A.S.B.t vol. LIV, p. 114) but all the histories call him Nazuk 
Shah. 

2 Compare lines 286-287 of Prajyabhatta. ^ 

8 The words are 13 or 13 in the MSS. and 

in the lith. eds. of the T^^baqat and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 492) 
has “The town of K’hulnagry ”, and Rodgers (J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 114) has 
“the oonflnes of Jahalnagaji”. In line 288 of Frajyabhat'ta it is stated that 

though it is not said there, that they went 
there in pursuit of Malik QadJ. In the text-edition it is . 
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four shares. i One share was allotted to Abdal Makri, the second to 
Mir ‘All, the third to L5har Makri and the remaining to one of the 
Chaks. Abdal Makri then sent back the servants of Firdus Makani 
to Hindustan, after giving them many presents and valuable gifts. 
They sent an angry message to Malik Kaji, and summoned Muhammad 
Shah to come to them; 2 and going to Mir ‘Ali, brought Muhammad 
Shah out of the fort of Loharkdt; and they all came together to Kashmir 
{i.e.y Srinagar). They did not permit Malik Kaji to come. 

Sulfan Muhammad Shah then sat for the fourth time on the throne, 
and he made Nazuk Shah, ^ who had governed the country for twenty 
years, his successor. At this time His Majesty Firdus Makani departed 
from this transitory world; and His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani Muhammad 
Humayun Bddshdh sat on the throne of the empire. This happened in 


1 The division is mentioned by Firishtah and Rodgers, with some differences 

and also in Prajyabhatta*s Rdjatarangii}.ly lines 288, 289; but no one gives any 
reason for the division. The division as given in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangiv^l 
agrees with that in the the four shares being allotted in it respectively 

to and I It is curious that, 

according to Mirza Haidar Dughlat (page 441, Elias and Ross’s translation of the 
T'arikh-i-Rashidi), he found the following four Maliks in Kashmir; “Abdiil 
Makri, Kajichak, Lahur Makri and Yakchak.” Three of these names appear 
to agree with those who got three of the shares. The fourth or Ali 

Mir had been killed in an engagement with the Mirza himseJf. 

2 Firishtah’s account is somewhat different. According to him Shaikh 
Mir ‘All went to Loharkot and brought Muhammad Shah with him. According 
to Rodgers (J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 114) Abdal Makri recalled Muhammad Shah 
“from his prison of Lanharkot” and the two, i.e., Abdal and Muhammad Shah 
entered Kashmir as friends. This does not appear to me to be quite correct. 
Prajyabhatta in lines 290-296 mentions the message sent to the Cakre^a, 
the sending back of the Mughals, and the going of ‘Ali Mir to Muhammad 
Shah. 

8 Firishtah says he had governed the country for twenty years and eight 
months. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 114) has “20 years and 20 months” ; 
the number of months is of course incorrect. Prajyabhatta in line 298 has 

i.e., the King Najika (Nazuk) having reigned for one year, obtained the 
position of heir apparent from King Muhammad. The period of Nazuk’s 
reign Certainly was not twenty years; he ascended the throne in 933 a.h., 1637 
A.D., and was deposed and made heir apparent, in 935 a.h., 1629 a.d., so he 
reigned for a little more than a year as stated by Prajyabhatta. 
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the year 937 a.h. When one year of the reign of Sultan ^ Nazuk Shah 
had elapsed, Malik Kaji Chak, who had gone to the hilly country 
collected a vast number of men there, and came to the neighbourhood 
of ^Kahrar. Malik Abdal came and confronted him, and fought 
with him. Malik Kaji fled and went to Hindustan. 

At this time, Mirza Kamran had absolute power on the Punjab. 
Shaikh ‘All Beg, Muhammad KJian and Mahmud Khan, 3 who had, 
after the conquest of Kashmir returned with the permission of Abdal 
Makri, represented to Mirza Kamran, “As we have acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the whole country of Kashmir, if you pay a little attention, the 
whole country can be conquered with the greatest ease.” ^Mirza 
Kamran appointed Mahram Beg to be the commander of his army, 
and sent him to conquer Kashmir in concert with the nobles who had 
joined them. When the Mughal army arrived in the nieghbourhoorl 
of Kashmir, the inhabitants in great terror left all their property and 
things in their houses, and fled towards the hills. The Mughal army 


1 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Nazuk Shah, but this is clearly a mistake. 

Firishtah has of the reign of Muhammad Shah, which 

is correct. 

2 Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have Kahrar. The 

lith. ed. of the Tabaqat has Punjhrar. Rodgers {J,A.S.B,t vol. LIV, 

p. 114) has Kahrar. Prajyabhatfa has I 

(1. 301) which does not, however, make 

one much wiser as to the locality. 

3 Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p, 114) says, “Shaikh All Beg and Muhammad 

Khan the leaders of the allies who had helped Abdal Makari, and who had 
left him without permission.” This is totally incorrect. As a matter of fact 
they were sent back with many presents and valuable gifts. In the particular 
passage under translation both N4am-ud-dln and Firishtah say b 

and not ^ . In the text-edition it is . 

^ This is mentioned by Prajyabha^^a (1. 303) Mahram Beg being 
transformed into and Mirza Kamran into and 

the following facts are mentioned (lines 304-308) that and 

other Mus^als accompanied the Mughal army; that Muhammad Shah and others 
quickly brought back the Cc^kreia, t.e., Qadl Chak to help him, that the Muj^als 
having invaded the city with thousands of horses and elephants, the KashmliAs 
took shelter in the fort, and tho Mu|^als burnt down and looted the houses and 
cities, etc. 
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then looted the city, and set fire to it. Some of the Kashmiris who 
had returned from the hills to fight with the Mughals were slain. 
Abdal Makri had a conviction at first that Malik Kaji; was with the 
Mug^als; but when he knew at last of a certainty, that he was not 
with them, he showed friendship and attachment towards him; and 
summoned him with bis sons and brothers; and they made promises 
and bound one another by oaths. This became a source of strength 
f or the Kashmiris; and they set their heart on a battle; and combined 
together and engaged the Murals in a big fight. ^The latter, 
considering it advisable to do so, went back to their own country. 

2 After some time, Malik Kaji, having seen the treachery and 
pride of Malik Abdal, did not consider it desirable to remain in the 
country and went to Hindustan. was in this year, that is, in 
939 A.H., that Sultan Saiyid Klian, the Bddshah of Kashghar, sent his 
son Sikandar Khan, in company with Mirza Haidar Kashghari, 
with twelve thousand men, by way of Tibet and Lar to invade Kashmir. 
The Kashmiris (frightened) at the rumour of their power and grandeoui’ 
evacuated Kashmir; and without any battle fled in different directions, 
and sought shelter in the hilly country. The Kashghar army, having 
entered the Kashmir territory, razed the grand edifices, which had 
been built by the old Sultan, to dust; and set fire to the city and the 
villages; and having searched for the treasures, which were buried 
under the ground, seized them; and all the soldiers loaded themselves 
with the booty; and went everywhere to find the Kashmiris who had 


1 This appears to bo described in a very metaphorical language in line 311 
of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangim, 

2 Firishtah agrees, but says Malik QadI Chak went to Bhir. Rodgers 

{J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 115) says, “Malik Gaji Chakk could not endure the 
prosperity of Abdal (which is not at all correct) so he betook himself to Bhir.” 
Prajyabhatta gives (1. 312) the reason and the fact of the departure of Qa^i 
Chak very succinctly, namely i.c., being 

alarmed at the scanty regard shown to him by the Margeda, i.e., Abdal Makil, 
K&ca Cdkra left the country. 

3 Firishtah agrees almost verbeUim, The invasion of the K&shghar army 
is mentioned Prajyabhatta in line 314, etc. It is said to have been commanded 
by Mirza Qaidar and Sikandar Khan is not mentioned in the 

beginning, but is mentioned further on in line 331, 
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hidden themselves, and slew them and took them prisoners. This 
state of things went on for i three months. 

And Malik Kaji Chak and Malik Abdal Makri and other renowned 
sarddrs went to and took shelter in 2 Chakdhar; but as they did not 
consider it advisable to remain there, *they descended from the 
mountains in the direction of Khawaryarah, and having resolved 

1 Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 115) contrary to both Nizam-ud-diii 

and Firishtah has six months. Prajyabhatta (1. 326) also says that the Kashmir 
cliiefs fought with the Mlechhaa for three months. 

2 The name is written asyk.>^ in both MSS., and as in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has * Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 494) has “the town of 
Chukdura,” and Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 115) has Chakdara; but 
no attempt has been made by anybody to identify the place, and I also 
have not been at all successful. Prajyabhatta (1. 324) has 

I u., the 

j ^ C\ VI 

commanders of the Kashmir army, fearing the Mlecchaa, obtained asylum 
in the Bhupahhumis (whatever they might be) which were cover(?d with water; 
but I have no idea as to what the Bhupahhumis were and where they wer(‘ 
situated. The next line, however, mentions three places, Cirodd^ra, 
Hajyengakotta and Cakradhara, but the line goes on to say 

it I Ifis a mistake for , then the line would mean 

s# 

that taking shelter in Ciroddara, Hajyengakotta and Cakradhara, the}' 
carried on the war with the Mlecchas for three months; and then Chakdara 
or Chakdhar would probably be Cakradhara; but unfortunately I cannot find 
anything about Cakradhara also; and I cannot alter S'rutvd to SHvd. In 
the text-edition it is^*^^^ • 

® The readings here are different. One MS. has 

) the other has Isutj) ^ ^ 

while the lith ed. has j • 

f’irishtah lith. ed. has ^ j • 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 494) has (they) “retreated to Baramoola living occasionally 
in the hills.” Rodgers says that from Chakdara “they went to Khawara 
and Bftradar. From this place by the way of Badah they descended from 
the mountains.” Prajyabhatta does not give much help. He says (1. 
330), VRTVmtW I 

I If Cakradhara is identical with Cakradhara, then 
we find that the Kashmiji leaders coming from Cakradhara or Cakradhara 
encamped near BhimadevI after crossing the Ledari, for a battle; but there is 
no mention of any places like this in Ni^am-ud-d!n or Firishtah. In the text- 
edition is apparently a misprint for . 
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to engage the Mughals in battle, went forward from there by way 
of Marbawah. The Sulfanzada Iskandar Klian and Mirza Haidar 
also came forward with an immense army to meet them. i There 
was a great battle, and Malik ‘Ali and Mir Husain and Shaikh Mir 
‘Ali and Mir Kamal among the Kashmiri commanders were slain. 
Of the Kashgharis also, some good men met their death. The 
Kashmiris wanted to turn their backs on the battle-field; but Malik 
Kaji and Abdal Makri placed their feet of bravery firmly, and, per¬ 
suading and encouraging the others, did justice to their bravery and 
gallantry. So many men were slain on the two sides that they were 
beyond all calculation. Some headless bodies rose up and moved 
about. The reason of this has been mentioned on a former occasion. 
The battle between the parties went on from morning till evening. 
When night came on, the two armies taking note of their plunder, 
went back to their respective places. Both sides coming out of the 
battle agreed to a settlement. The Kashgliar men sent ^oamelot, 
the warm woollen cloth (purpet), and other beautiful things to Sultan 


1 The acco\mt of the battle as given by Firishtah agrees with that in the 
text, except that Mir Husain is called Mir Hasan. He is also called Mir Hasan 
in one of the MSS. of the T^ikaqat, but he is called Mir Husain in the other MS. 
and in the lith. ed. Col. Briggs and Kcdgers generally agree, but the statement 
made by Rodgers {J,A.S,B., vol. LIV, p. 116) that, “the prisoners wore numbered 
on both sides, and were liberated’* does not appear to mo to be correct. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 287, only mentions the battle briefly, 
but the statement made in it, that “the army of Kashmir fought so fiercel>^ 
from morning until evening, that the invaders were fain to make peace”, is 
also not correct. The advantage, if any, lay on the side of the invaders, as the 
Kashmiris at one time, were about to retire; and in any case both sides 
were anxious for peace. The battle is described by Prajyabhatta, in lines 331 
to 337; and here we have not only the headless bodies mentioned by Nizam-ud-din 

and Firishtah, but I I 

i.e.f the dancing headless bodies, Yakdlianaras, Vetdlas and Rdlcsasas eager to 
feed on human flesh. 

2 The presents according to the MS. were ; 

the lith. ed. has instead of oHAm*. according to the dictionary 

is a purpet. Firishtah agrees with the MSS. but changes to . 
Col. Briggs does not mention the presents; but Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 116) has “wool, hawks and precious things’*. Neither the Cambridge History 
of India nor Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangiv>^ mentions the presents. 
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Muhammad and ^ agreed to a relationship. Sultan Muhammad also 
in concert with Malik Kaji and Abdal wrote a treaty of peace; and 
sent it with the wonderful products of Kashmir to the Kashghar 
people. 2 It was also settled that Sulfan Muhammad's daughter 
should be given in marriage to the Sultanzada Sikandar; and the 
Kashmiri prisoners still in the custody of the Mughals should be 
released. The Kashgharis agreed to this treaty, and turned towards 
Kashgar; and the disturbances which had been caused in Kashmir 
became changed to peace and prosperity. 

During this 3 year two comets or stars with tails rose above the 
horizon. A terrible famine took place in these days, so that most of 


1 >\)j' an explanation of this see the Tarikk-i-Eashidi, p. 441, where it 
appears that, “everyone, according to his rank, formed a connection {muldkdt) 
with one of the Sultans or Maliks of Kashmir.” Mirza Haidar became con¬ 
nected with Muhammad Shah, and according to “the Moghul practice wo called 
each other ‘ friends Similar relaticms were formed between the other Moghul 
leaders and the Kashmir nobles. 

2 Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LiV, p. 115) gives what appears to me to be 
a quite incorrect accoimt of these terms. He says, “the K&sh^ar party taking 
with them presents of wool, hawks and precious things, went to Muhammad 
Shah, and asked his daughter in marriage to Sikandar I^an, and desired that 
tlic women whom the Mu ghals had in their hands, should there remain ’’. Neither 
Xizam-ud-dln nor Firishtah says that the Kashgar people went to their pre¬ 
sence, and asked for Muhammad Shah’s daughter. They both say that it was 
settled that the marriage would take place. Prajyabhatta in line 342 
makes a curious statement about the marriage of the princess, 

w I I This would mean that the princess 

was taken away by conciliatory methods..,^ 

8 The comets and famine are mentioned by Firishtah and Col. Briggs. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 288, mentions the famine but not the comets. 
Rodgers (J.A,S.B.t vol, LIV, p. 116) mentions two comets and the famine; 
and with reference to the latter, he makes the curious statement, “The massacre 
of Zuljlr was regarded no less severe than this famine in its effect,” which is 
veiy different from what Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah say about the matter, 
as would appear on a comparison of my translation. He had also apparently 
forgotten that he had called Zvljlr Zulju on page 99 of his paper. According 
to Pr&jyabha^ta (1. 344) there were not two comets, but there was a rain of 
meteorites everywhere on the ripe paddy fields, and then a comet m€kde 
its appearance. The Une is 1 
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the people died of hunger; and the remainder who survived, abandoned 
their native land and went away to distant places; and the story of 
Dilju, who had perpetrated a general massacre, having sunk into 
oblivion in people’s minds, apj^eared as of no importance in com¬ 
parison to this catastrophe. These hardships continued for ten 
months, and then ceased; and as the fruit season also drew near, 
some happiness made its appearance among the people. 

During this period a disagreement occurred between Malik Kaji 
and Abdal Makri; and the ^ former coming out of the city took up 
his residence in Zainpur. Malik Abdal continued to be the Sultan’s 
vazlr \ and the governors and the officers perpetrated every kind of 
oppression that they wanted on the ra'myts; and no one was there to 
attend to their complaints. 2 After some time, Sultan Muhammad 
Shah suffered from a burning fever; he gave away all the gold that 
he had to the poor and needy, and passed away from the world as a 
result of the same illness. The period of his reign was ^ fifty years. 


The famine is described in lines 345-358. It is said (1. 
350) that ^ I WRT? II 

1 Compare line 360 of Prajyabhatta. The place where Qadi Chak took 
up his residence is called Jainapura in this line. Zainapor is mentioned 
in the Index of Stein’s Rdjaiaranginl^ but the page reference, vol. II, page 
472, against it is incorrect; on page 471, how'evor, it is stated that “From the 
small town of Jainapurl founded by him, the new subdivision took the name of 
Zainapor or Jainapura.” 

2 The illness and death of Muhammad Shah and his adjurations to his 
ministers are described in Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangini, lines 365-373. He 
seems to have suffered from various complaints and not from the 

alone mentioned by Nizam-ud-dln and Firishtah; as it is said 

® Firishtah also says he reigned for fifty years; and Rodgers 
vol. LIV, p. 116) explains this by saying that, “The fifty years must reckon 
from 891 a.h. and include all the reigns of Fath Shah and Nazuk Shah.” It 
is noteworthy, however, that Prajyabhatta (1. 373) says that he reigned for 
ave years ftSt ^ BWT. His last or fourth reign extended from 

935 to 941 A.H., 1529-1534/35 a.d., which is about 5 years, so that the fifty 
of Ni?am-ud-dln and Firishtah may be a mistake for five. 

16 
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iAn account of SultIn Shams-ud-din, son of SultAn 
Muhammad ShIh. 

* SultUn Shams-nd-dln sat on the throne of the empire after his 
father, and divided the whole country, in agreement with his vazlr^ 
among the amirs. The people of Kashmir made rejoicings on his 
accession. But in a very short time there were disputes between 
Malik Kaji and Abdal Makri; and the former carried the Sultan 
away in the direction of Goswa to fight with the latter. Abdal 
also came forward to meet him with a ^ complete army. But in 
the end a peace having been determined upon, Abdal went away to 
Kamraj, which was his jdglr, and the Sultan and Malik Kaji returned 
to Srinagar. ^ Again after some time Abdal Makri turned his head 
from allegiance; and commencing to make disturbances created con¬ 
fusion in kamraj. This time also the disturbance was quelled with 
ease. Nothing more than this can be gleaned from the Tari^- 
i-Kashmlr about Sultan Shams-ud-din; and the period of his rule 


1 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. omit the word the son, after Shams-ud-din, 
Firishtah lith. ed. has it. I have inserted it. 

* Firishtah agrees, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 496) following the Towarikh- 
Kashmeery calls the successor of Muhammad Shah, Ibrahim, and not Shams-ud- 
din. Rodgers and the Cambridge History of India follow Nizto-ud-din and Firish¬ 
tah. Prajyabhatta devotes some lines (374-376) to the people’s lamentation on 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, and calls the new Sultan (1. 380) a very 

abbreviated form of Shams-ud-din Shah. It also mentions the rejoicings of the 
liigh and the low and their blessings in line 382. 

Then we suddenly come to the disputes between the two factions, but it is 
difficult to discover any rectson for them. The two armies were stationed at 

and and then Rigacj^kra went as an intermediary; 

and concluded a settlement to the effect that Kacacakra (Qa^i Chak) should 
remain at the capital and the Margapas (Makris) in Kamraj (1. 389). 

8 U in the text-edition is apparently a misprint for L 



* As to the account of the latter part of the reign of Shams-ud-din and the 
reign of Nazuk Shah, Firishtah agrees almost word for word, and so does 
Rodgers. The Cambridge History of India, page 288, says that Shams-ud-dlii 
II died in June or July 1640, when Nazuk Shfth was restored. The account 
in PrAjyabhat^’s RdjcUaraiHgixa is very confused. It mentions the intrigues 
of the leaders and the incursions of the Mugkals (1. 403) but I have not been 
able to discover anything about Shams-ud-din or Nazuk Shah. 
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cannot be ascertained. After him his son Nazuk Shah sat on the seat 
of government; but five or six months had not passed, when Mirza 
Haidar having acquired power in the country took possession of it. 
During the period of his rule, public prayers were read and coins 
struck in the renowned name of His Majesty, Jinnat Ashiani 

1 Humayun Bddshdh. 

An account of the rule of MirzI Haidar. 

In the year 948 a.h., at the time, when Jinnat Ashiani having 
been defeated by Sher Khan had come to Lahore, Abdal Makri and 

2 Kegl Chak and some other of the chief men of the Kashmir sent a 
petition, through Mirza Haidar, containing expressions of their loyalty, 
and incitements to him to seize the country. His Majesty (i.e., 
Humayun) gave Mirza Haidar permission to go; and also decided to 
follow him himself. When Mirza Haidar arrived at ^Bhimbar, 


I One MS. omits by mistake the passage from to 

, including the heading about the rule of Mirza Haidar. 

* He is called Zangl Chak in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, Zungy Chuk by 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 498), and Zangi Chakk by Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 117) and the Cambridge History of India; and the translators of the Tarikh- 
URaahidi also call him Zangi Chak ; but the name is in both MSS. of the 

Tabaqat, and more distinctly in the lith. ed. Of course there is very 

little difference between and as written in Persian. or 

is mentioned by Prajyabhatta in lines 388, 393 and elsewhere. Riga Cahra 
may be transformed to Regi Chak, but cannot be changed to Zangi Chak. 
Regl Chak is, therefore, the correct name and I have kept it. the 

text-edition is incorrect. 

* The name looks like in the MS. The lith. ed. has and Firishtah 
lith. ed. has Bhir. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 498) has Mein, and Rodgers 
(J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 117) has Bhlr, The Cambridge History of India does 
not mention the name of the place. I consulted the fountain head for the 
correct name, but Mirza Haidar is delightfully vague in the Tarikh-i-Rnshidi, 
page 483, where he says, “when I arrived at the foot of the pass (leading to) 
Kashmir, Kachi Chak ascended (?) by one road and we by another, and without 
further contention or discussion, we (all) arrived at (Kashmir).** I cannot find 
any place of the name of Bhlr, but Bhimbar or “Bhimbhar ’* lies at the foot of the 
outer hills, in the centre of the tract between the Vitasta and the Cinab, note 180, 
page 33, Stein*8 Rdjatarangitil. So I think Bhimbar is correct, and I have kept it. 
In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has y} . 
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Abdal Makri and Regi Chak came and joined him. There were not 
more than four hundred horsemen with Mirza Haidar. When he 
arrived at Rajauri, Kaji Chak, who was (then the de facto) ruler of 
Kashndr, came with three thousand horsemen and fifty thousand foot 
soldiers to the ^ Karmal pass, and strengthened it. Mirza Haidar 
abandoned that route, and started by way of Punj. Kaji Chak in 
his great pride did not guard that road; and Mirza Haidar, crossing 
the hill, arrived in the Kashmir plateau; and suddenly took possession 
of the city of Srinagar. Abdal Makri and Regi Chak having secured 
a footing, took charge of aU affairs; and allotted some pargams as the 
Mtrza’s jdglr. It so happened that about this time Abdal Makri’s 
days came to an end; and he died after recommending his sons to the 
Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza Haidar in Kashmir, ^ Kaji Chak went 
to Sher Khan Afghan in Hindustan; and brought five thousand horse¬ 
men, who were commanded by Husain Sharwani and ^ ‘Adil KJian 


1 Firishtah has 0^/ cW and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 498) has Kurmul 

pass. In the text-edition has been changed to . Rodgers {J.A.S.B,^ 
vol. LIV) p. 117, has transformed Katal Kartal to “Khabal Kartal (it is called 
Karmal by Erskine)”; and he has transformed which is written as ^ 
in the MSS. and in the lith, ed. of the Tabaqat and as ^ in Firishtah lith. ed., 
out of all recognition to “Pabhaj (the Pamij of Erskine).’’ Col. Briggs comes 
very near the correct name and calls it Punnuj. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 288, does not give the name of the place, where Kaji Chakk was 
stationed; but gives the correct name (Punch) of the paH.H, by which Mirza 
Haidar crossed the hill. It makes the statement that Mirza Haidar’s allies 
“engaged Kaji Chakk’s attention by threatening a frontal attack’’; but 1 cannot 
find any authority whatever for it. Both the 'fabaqat and Firishtah simply 
say that he abandoned that route, and Mirza Haidar (whose words I have 
quoted in the preceding note) whatever he says or means, does not mention 
any threat of a frontal attack by his allies on Kachi Chak. 

2 According to Mirza Haidar {Tarikh-i-Raahidi, p. 485), there was an 
interval of some months between his arrival, and Kachi Chak’s bringing the 
troops from Shir Khan. Mirza Haidar crossed the pass into Kashmir on the 
22nd of Rajab. Then the winter came on, and it was not till the beginning of 
spring that Shir Khan’s troops arrived. Just then Abdal Makri was. attacked 
by paralysis and died. 

2 The name is ‘Alawal ^an in one MS. and in the lith, ed.; but it is *Adil 
^an in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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and two elephants, to reinforce his own troops. Mirza Haidar in 
concert with Regi Chak, advanced to meet him in battle. The two 
parties arrayed their forces between the villages of ^ Datarbar and 
Kawah; and the breeze of victory having blown on the plumes of the 
standards of Mirza Haidar, the amirs of Sher Khan and Kaji Chak were 
routed. Kaji Chak took up his residence in 2 Bahramgalah. Mulla 
Muhammad Yusuf the Khatlh (preacher) of the Jama' Mosque of 
Srinagar 3 obtained the date of the victory in the words "FatJiJ- 
Mukarrar'\ 

In the year 950 a.h., Mirza Haidar took up his residence in the 
fort of ^ Indarkdt. ^ Owing to Mirza Haidar having entertained 
suspicions about Regi Chak, the latter fled and went to Kaji Chak; 
and the two united together, and in the year 951 a.h., advanced towards 
Srinagar with the object of destroying Mirza Haidar(’s power). 
Bahram Chak son of Regi Chak reached Srinagar. Mirza Haidar 
nominated Bandagan Kokah and Klmajah Haji Kashmiri to crush 


1 The names are and in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 

and in the other MS. Firislitah lith. ed. has ^ 5 and • 
The Tarikh-i-Rashidi gives various particulars which are not to be found in the 
Tabaqat or in Firishtah, but does not give the names of these villages. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 499) has Dhunuj and Gava, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y vol. 
LTV, p. 117) has Danahdyar and Kawah. The Cambridge History of India does 
not give any name. In the text-edition the names are and • 

2 Bahramgalah has wrongly been changed to Parmkalah in the 

text-edition. 

3 The meaning is not clear, sonae words having probably been omitted. 
I have, however, supplied the omission by a reference to page 485 of the 
Tari kh - i - Rashidi . 

^ According to the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, page 485, Mirza Haidar is said to have 
placed his and his followers’ families in the fort of Andarkul, when he was going 
to fight Kachi Chak and Shir Khan’s armies. The translators say in a note that 
this must be the Indrakot of Firishtah. Firishtah, however would not dream of 
writing Indrakot, he has Indarkot. It may be noted, however, that there is a 
pargana called Andarkoth among those of the Kamraj tract (Stein, vol. II, 
p. 494). So Indarkot may be correct. 

5 Firishtah agrees, but Col. Briggs makes various mistakes. Rodgers’s 
account follows Firishtah. The Cambridge History of India, page 288, 
apparently follows Col. Briggs about Zangi (R6gi) Chokk’s becoming suspicious 
of Haidar’s attitude, instead of Haidar becoming suspicious of him. 
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him, and he was unable to meet them, and fled. When the Mirza^s 
troops pursued him, Kaji Chak and Regi Chak, considering flight the 
safest course, took up their quarters at Bahramgalah. Mirza Haidar 
left Bandagan Kokah and others at Srinagar and advanced to conquer 
Tibet; and seized the fort of i Kosur, among the great forts, and some 
other forts. 

In the year 952 a.h., Kaji Chak and his son Muhammad Chak died 
of a 2 shivering fever. Mirza Haidar passed the year in peace. In the 
year 953 a.h., Regi Chak fought with the amirs of Mirza Haidar, and 
was killed; and his head with that of his son Ghazi Khan was brought 
before Mirza Haidar. 

In the year 954 a.h., an ambassador arrived from Kashg^ar. 
Mirza Haidar went to Lar to welcome him. tJjh Bahram, son of 
Mas^ud Chak, who for seven years had fought bravely in Kamraj 
and had defeated everyone there, made proposals of peace to Khan 
Mirak Mirza, and made conditions and engagements. Kiian Mirak 
Mirza summoned him after making promises and taking oaths. But 
when Ujh Bahram came to his majlis, he drew a dagger out of his 
boot, and stabbed him in the stomach. The man, wounded as he 
was, fled and got into the jungle. Klian Mirak Mirza hastened in 
pursuit of him, and seizing him cut off his head, and brought it to 
Mirza Haidar at Lar, believing that Mirza Haidar would be pleased. 
3^Idi Zina, after the food had been brought in, rose up in great 

1 The name of the fort is and in the MS., and in the 

lith, ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has ] Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 499) has Looshoo, 
and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 117) has Lansur. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
is of no help, as it ends with Mirza Haidar’s victory. 

2 J instead of in the text-edition. 

® It is not clear who he was. He was apparently someone in authority, 
for Mirza Haidar thought it necessary to excuse himself on the ground of his 
ignorance of Mirak Mirza’s acts (Jan Mirak Mirza in the text-edition). He is, 
however, named, a few lines below, as one of the leaders of the vanguard of the 
army sent to conquer Kishtwar. Both the MSS. say . 

The lith. ed. omits the word , Firishtah says nothing about anything 
being brought. If the reading in the MSS. is correct, the production of the 
head was delayed till the food was brought in, apparently with the object of 
giving it a special relish. In the text-edition the name is Uj; ‘Id! Rain&, 

but Rodgers (J.il.jS.B., vol. LIV, p, 118) has Ide Zina. 
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anger and wrath on seeing the head; and said “It is not right to kill 
a person after making conditions and engagements.” Mirza Haidar 
said, “I had no information of these happenings.” 

After this, Mirza Haidar advanced from Lar to Eashtwar. He 
made ^Bandagan Kokah, Muhammad Makri, Makna Mughal, Mirza 
Muhammad Yahiya and ‘Idi Zina the commanders of his vanguard; 
and himself remained in the village of 2Jhalu near (the boundary 
of) Kishtwar. The vanguard, after traversing marches of three 
days in one day, arrived in the village of ^Dohut which was 
on their side of the river Marma. The Kishtwara army was on the 
opposite side of the river. There was a skirmish of arrows and musket 
shots, but neither party could cross the river. The following day 
Mirza Haidar’s army, turning from the right road, wanted to get into 
Kishtwar. When they arrived in the village of * Dar, a strong wind 


1 The names are as I have them in the text in the MSS. and the lith. ed. 
of the Tabaqat, with slight variations. Firishtah lith, ed. omits the third and 
makes Mirza Muhammad Yahiya Zina one man. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 500) 
only gives the name of Bandagan Koka, and adds “ with other officers.*’ Rodgers 
{J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 118) follows Firishtah, but calls the last man there 
Yahl Zina. The Cambridge History of India does not give any name. 

* The name looks like and^t^ in the MS. and in the lith. 

ed. of the f^baqat. Firishtah lith. ed. has^^^. Col. Briggs does not mention 
the place, but Rodgers, following Firishtah, calls it Jhapur. The place is not 
mentioned on page 21 of the Introduction to Elias and Ross’s Tarikk-i-Rashidi 
where the editors speak of the expedition against Kishtawar, In the text-edition 
it is^W^ . 

* The name of the village looks like and in the MSS. 

It is in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, and in that of Firishtah. 

Rodgers {J.A.S,B., vol. LIV, p. 118) has Dahlot. No name is given in the 
introduction of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, but it is said that the advance guard came 
up with the enemy on the banks of the Kishtawar river. The name of the river 
is [jj U , or , or b; b« in the MS. and the lith. ed. of the Firishtah 

lith. ed. has . Col. Briggs does not give the name; and Rodgers says, 
“where the river winds”. In the text-edition is adopted as the name of 

the village. 

^ The name of the village is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 
in the other MS. It is Dhar in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and Rodgers {J,A,S,B.» 
vol. LIV,p. 118), 
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rose, and it became dark. The Kashmiris came bravely in crowds 
and attacked them. Bandagan Kokah, who was the leader of Mirza 
Haidar’s army, was slain with many others. When they started 
from there, Muhammad Makri and his son with twenty-five principal 
men were slain on the road. The rest, who had escaped death from 
the sword, came and after suffering much privations, joined Mirza 
Haidar. The Mirza coming back from there in the year 995 a.h., 
advanced towards Tibet and conquering Rajauri from the Kashmiris 
made it over to ^ Muhammad Nazr and Sabr ‘Ali. He gave Pakli 
to Mulla *Abd-ul-lah and little Tibet to Mulla Qasim; and conquering 
great Tibet appointed a person of the name of 2 Muhsin to be its 
governor. 

In the year 956 a.h., Mirza Haidar turned his attention to the 
fort of 3 Danil. Adam Kakhar came there; and prayed for the 
pardon of the offences of Daulat Chak, nephew (brother’s son) of 
Kaji Chak. Mirza Haidar granted the prayer; and sitting with Adam 
in his pavilion, summoned Daulat Chak to come there. The latter 
4 became angry, and rose up, and taking the elephant which he had 
brought with him as a tribute, went away. Some persons wanted to 
pursue him, but Mirza Haidar forbade them. 


1 The first name is Muhammad Nazr in both MSS. and the lith. od. The 
second name is 9abr ‘Ali in one MS. and ^ which may be a mistake for 

in the other, and Mir ‘Ali in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
Muhammad Na^ir and Nasir ‘All. Col. Briggs does not mention the names, 
and Rodgers gives the names after Firishtah. No names are given in the 
introduction (p. 21) to the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, which contrary to Nizam-ud-din 
and Firishtah’s account, that he seized Rajauri, Pakli, Little Tibet and Tibet in 
the order mentioned, says that he conquered Little Tibet (or Baltistan), Tibet 
(or Ladak) and subsequently Rajaori and Pakhli. 

2 The name is in both MSS. and jn the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Mulla Qasim. 

* 

2 The name is and in the MSS,, and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 601) has Deebul, and 
Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol: LIV, p. 118) has Danel. In the text-edition it is , 

^ Firishtah surmises that Wy 1*1^1 

as the probable reason for Daulat Chak’s anger. 
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After some time, Mirza (Haidar) returned to Kashmir. i Daulat 
Chak and Qhazi Klian and Hasan Chak and Bahram Chak went to 
Haibat Khan Niyazi, who having been defeated by Islam Khan, had 
come to Rajauri. Islam Klian had also come to 2 Madwar, belonging 
to the Naushahrah area in pursuit of the Niyazis. ^ He sent Saiyid 
lilian ‘Abd-ul-mulk one of his trusted servants to Haibat Khan; and 
Saiyid KJian, having introduced matters about an amicable settlement, 
brought the mother and sister of Haibat Khan to Islam Khan. The 
latter then turned back, and coming to the village of ^Ban, in the 
neighbourhood of Sialkot, took up his quarters there. The Kashmiris 
mentioned above took Haibat Khan to ^Baramiila, and wanted to 
take him to Kashmir, in order to do away with Mirza Haidar (with his 
help). He, however, could not make up his mind to do so; and 
sending a Brahman to Mirza Haidar, made proposals for peace. 
Mirza Haidar sent ample funds by the hand of that Brahman; and 
Haibat Klian, leaving the place where he was, went to the village 
of ®Bir, which is a dependancy of the territory of Jammu, 

1 Firishtah substitutes Jai Chak for Hasan Chak, and is followed by 
Rodgers. Firishtah, however, has the name of Haibat IQian correctly, but 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 118) converts it to Haidar ^lan, though a few 
lines further down, he has Haibat I^an Niyazi. 

2 The name is Madwar in one MS. and Bad war in the other and in the 
lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Madwar. The article appears to have been 
omitted before in the MSS. and the lith. ed. 

3 Firishtah (and following him. Col. Briggs) and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. 
LIV, p. 118) say that it was Haibat IQian who sent Sayyid Khan Niyazi to 
Islam Shah. 

^ The name is Ban in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It looks like Man in 
the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. and Rodgers have Ban, but Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 502) has Bhimbur. 

5 The MSS. have and the lith. ed. has but Firishtah lith. ed. 

has which, I think, is correct. Tt is ALcf.> in the text-edition. 

6 The name is^ , and in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has , Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 602) has “the town of Subzeea,” 
while Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 119) has Hir, and says that it is Nir in 
MS. No. 6571, in the British Museum, has been adopted in the text- 

edition. 

7 Firishtah and Col. Briggs and Rodgers agree. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y 
vol. LIV, p. 119) says that he has seen two coins of Islam Shah of this time. 
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Kashmiris separated from him, went to Islam Khan, but Ghazi Khan 
went to M5rz& Haidar. 

In the year 957 a.h., Mirza Haidar, becoming assured in his mind 
of the condition of the outskirts of the country, sent Kbwajah Shams 
Mughal, with a large quantity of saffron, as an ambassador to Islam 
Khan; and in the year 958 a.h., Khwajah Shams returned with many 
presents, and much rich stuffs; and Yasin Afghan came from Islam 
Khan with Khwajah Shams; and Mirza Haidar gave (many) shawls, 
and much saffron to Islam IQian’s ambassador, and gave him 
permission to return. 

He then appointed Qarra Bahadur Mirza to the government of 
Baharmal; and sent ‘Idi Zina and Nazuk Shah and Husain Makri 
and IQiwajah Haji from amongst the Kashmiris with him. i Qarra 
Bahadur and the Kashmiris left Indarkdt, and took up their quarters 
at Baramula, and commenced to create disturbances on the ground 
that the Mughals looked down on them. The Mughals represented 
this to Mirza Haidar, but the latter did not believe it; and said that 
the Mughals were not in any way better than the Kashmiris in the 
matter of creating disaffection and disturbance. 2 Husain Makri 
sent his brother ‘Ali Makri to Mirza Haidar, to make him acquainted 


and adds that the Kashmiris were tired of Mirza Haidar, and wanted to have 
Islam Shah as their king, and the coins were struck in anticipation of his 
conquering the coimtry, or they might have been struck by Mirza Haidar 
himself in compliment to Islam Shah. 

1 Firishtah agrees, but Rodgers wrongly translates the words 

which are in the lith. ed. of FirisljiJah as well as in the Tabaqat, by 
the words “came back to Indarkot.” The sentence, as it stands, means that 
Qarra Bahadur and the Kashmiris all commenced to create disturbances, but 
apparently it was the Kashmiris who did so. Rodgers’s translation of the words 

^ by the words that “the Mughals (the forces 
of Mirza Haidar) were not acceptable to them” also appears to be incorrect. 

* Apparently Husain and ‘Ali were not acting in concert with the other 
Kashmiris. There are slight differences in the wording*of the sentences. I 
have adopted the reading quoted by one of the two MSS., which makes most 
sense, but I have had to change the last word which is in both MSS. 
to . Firishtah lith. ed. has . Rodgers’s translation 
vol. LIV, p. 119) in which he reads the word as (excuse) appears to 
me to be incorrect. 
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with the treachery of the Kashmiris, so that he might decide to recall 
the army. Mirza Haidar took no notice and refused to listen to him; 
and said ‘‘What cause of jealousy should the Kashmiris have against 
you that they should act treacherously towards you,” and did not 
summon the army back. 

On the 27th of the Ramadan there was a great conflagration in the 
Indarkot; and most of the houses were burnt down. Qarra Bahadur 
and all the men sent the following message, ‘‘ Our houses have been 
burnt down; if you will give an order we would come and repair 
our houses and turn our attention next year to Baharmal.” Mirza 
Haidar did not at all agree to this; and the army had to proceed to 
Baharmal, whether they liked it or not. 

‘Idi Zina and all the Kashmiris then combined together; and 
when night came they separated themselves from the Mughals, 
and came to the pass of Baharmal. They also separated Husain 
Makri and ‘Ali Makri from the Mughals, and took them with them¬ 
selves, so that they might not be slain with the Mughals. In the 
morning, there was a battle between tlie Mughals and the men of 
Baharmal, and the former were entangled and confined in the hills. 
Saiyid Mirza, however, fled to ^ Dabil. About fifty renowned 
Mughals were slain, and Muhammad Nazr and Qarra Bahc^ur 
were taken prisoners. The rest, who escaped the sword, came by 
way of Punch to Bahramgalah. Mirza Haidar was deeply grieved 
on hearing this news and ordered that the broken silver 2 digs (sauce¬ 
pans), which are now current in Kashmir, be coined. He also made 
Jahangir Makri his trusted agent, and bestowed the jdgir of Husain 
Makri on him. He also gave horses and money to many of the crafts¬ 
men, and made soldiers of them. Just after this news came that 
Mulla ‘Abd-ul-lah on hearing of the rising of the Kashmiris 


1 The name looks like and in the MSS. and j in the lith ed. 
and appears therefore to be identical with Danil, see page 712 and note 3. 
Firishtah lith. ed. however has AaIi, in the text-edition is certainly 

incorrect. 

® There is a word which looks like or Sahi, in the MSS. and in 
the lith. ed. which I cannot make out, but which may be “made of copper”. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has in the corresponding passage, has been 

adopted in the text-edition. 
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was coming to meet Mirza Haidar; but when he arrived near 
Baramula the rebels who had collected in large numbers slew him; 
and ghwajah Qasim was slain in little Tibet; and Muhammad Nazr 
was taken prisoner in Rajauri; and the Kashmiris having collected in 
large numbers had come from Bahramgalah to i Hirahpiir. Mirza 
Haidar, having no other alternative, 2 came out of Indarkot, with the 
intention of engaging them. The total number of men with him was 
only a thousand. Among the Mugh^ls men like ‘Abd-ur-rahman 
and Shahzada Lang, and ^ Khan Mirak Mirza and Mir Makta 
and ^Sabr ‘Ali and others, who were altogether about seven 
hundred men, joined him; and they took up their quarters at 
Shihab-ud-dinpur. 

Daulat Chak and Ghazi Klian and other notable leaders in concert 
with ‘Idi Zina collected their men, and came to Hirapur, and leaving 
that place came to the village of Khanpur. Mirza Haidar encamped 
in the plain of lihalidgarh, which is close to Srinagar. Fath Chak, 
whose father had been slain by the Mughals, raided Indarkot with 
Raja Bahram and three thousand men, in order to avenge his father’s 
death, and burnt down the buildings erected by Mirza Haidar in the 
Bdjii4-8afd. When Mirza Haidar heard this news, he said, “I did 
not bring these edifices from Kashg^ar. With Divine favour similar 
ones can be built.” Sabr ‘Ali burnt down the edifices of Sulfan 
Zain-ul-‘abidin, which were in Suyyapur, in retaliation of the burning 
down of Mirza Haidar’s buildings, but the Mirza was not pleased at 
this. (They) also burnt down the houses of ‘Idi Zina and Nauruz 


^ The name is clearly Hirahpur if^the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has what looks like Habzapur. Col. Briggs’s account 
(vol. IV, pp. 502, 503) is very sketchy, the whole of the incident from the 
appointment of Qarra Bahadur (called Kiran Bahadur) to Baharmal (called 
Bheerbul) to the death of Mirza Heidur being narrated in the space of eight or 
nine lines; and the name of the place under consideration is not mentioned. 
Rodgers { vol. LIV, p. 120) calls the place Hambarapur. 

* Rodgers translates ^ as “came to Indarkot.” 

* 'Jji- in the text-edition is a misprint for jjlA 

4 The name is in one MS. and the lith. ed., and in the 

other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has , but Rodgers has Jai All. In tho 

text-edition is a misprint for . 
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Chak in Srinagar. After this Mirza Haidar came and took up his 
residence in lihanpur. In this village there is a ^ plane tree, in the 
shade of which two hundred horsemen can stand; and it has been 
found by trial, that whenever a single branch of it is moved the 
whole tree shakes. The writer of this history Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
was in attendance, when the sublime standards of His Majesty the 
IQialifa-i-llahi went on a visit to Kashmir for the second time; and 
he saw the tree, and examined it. In short, the Kashmiris moved 
from Klianpur and came to the village of ^Adanpur; and the 
distance (between the two armies) was not more than ^ two kardhs. 

Mirza Haidar then decided that he should make a night attack 
on the enemy; and he gave direction that Mirza ‘Abd-ur-rahman, 
his brother, who was adorned with the attributes of piety and purity, 
should become his heir; and took the allegiance of his men to him. 
Then they all mounted, and started for making the attack. As 
decreed by fate, there were heavy clouds that night. When they 
arrived near the tent of Khwajah Haji, who was the cause of the 
disturbance, and also the vakil (agent or representative) of the Mirza, 
nothing could be seen owing to the darkness. Shah Nazr a cuirassier 
says, “At this time I shot an arrow. The voice of Mirza Haidar 
came to my ears, which said ^‘thou hast done an evil thing.’ I 
knew that my arrow had hit the Mirza.” It is also narrated that a 


1 The name is in one MS., and in tlie other. The lith. ed. has 

and <^3^^ mistakes for Chinar or the plane 

tree, whik? is a willow. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Rodgers has willow. 
Both plane trees and willows grow in Kashmir, but I should bo inclined to think 
that the tree in question was a plane tree which is a tall spreading tree. 

2 Both MSS. have (^*>1. The lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. ed. 

has and Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 120) has Adiiipiir. 

3 It should be noted, however, that just before this, apparently the two 
armies were both in ^^lanpur. 

^ The readings in the MSS. are and and in 

the lith, ed. . These are all incorrect, unless or 

is same word in the dialect of K^hghar. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
which I have adopted. The whole affair is mysterious. Although it was dark 
the cause of the death could have been ascertained. Then, why was the corpse, 
or in fact the man, who was on the point of death left lying where he had fallen. 
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butcher hit his thigh with an arrow. Another tradition is that 
^Kamal Kokah slew him with the sword; but there was nothing 
(visible) on his body except a wound caused by an ^ arrow. In short, 
when the morning came, it was bruited about, that a Mughal, who 
had been killed, was lying there. When lOiwajah Haji and his son 
arrived at the spot, they saw that it was Mirza Haidar. They raised 
his head from the ground. There was no more than breath left. The 
dying man opened his eyes, and surrendered his life to the creator. 
The Mughals fled to Indarkot. The Kashmiris going in pursuit of 
them 3 took up the corpse of Mirza Haidar to the Darbadu Mausoleum, 
and buried it. 

The people were sorely grieved at the death of Mirza Haidar. 
The Mughals got into Indarkot, and fortified themselves in it; and 
fight went on for three days. On the 4th day Muhammad Rumi 
^shot Kashmiri coins from mortars, and every one, who was hit, 
was killed. At last, ^ Khanam, the widow of Mirza Haidar, and his 
sister said to the Mughals, “As Mirza Haidar has gone away from us, 
it is better to have peace with the Kashmiris.” The Mughals accepted 
this, and sent Amir Khan, the architect, to the Kashmiris to conclude 
a pact. The Kashmiris agreeing to a peaceful settlement gave a 
letter containing engagements and oaths to the effect that they 
would not cause any trouble to the Mughals. 

The period of Mirza Haidar's rule was ten years. 


1 The name is JUf in the MSS. and JU/ inthelith.ed. I cannot 

find any meaning of or Firishtah lith. ed. has Kamal Kakah and I 

have adopted it. The reading in the MSS. is followed in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has ^ ^ which is of course incorrect. The 

other has^*^ LSJ^ which appears to be correct. The lith. ed. is also 

incorrect; it has(*^3* Firishtah lith. ed. has the same 
reading as the second MS., and this is followed in the text-edition. 

3 It is curious that the Mughals did not even attempt to carry away the 

MSrza’s dead body; and it was left to the Kashmiris to bury it. The MSS. as 
well as the lith. ed. say that they buried the body*in I cannot 

find out what this burial place was. Firishtah only says that the Kashmiris 
seeing the body of the Mirza buried it. 

A There are slight differences in the readings. 

3 She is so called in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. calls 
her and it calls the Mirza’s sister 
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An account of NIzuk ShIh. 

When the gates of the fort (of Indarkot) were opened, the 
Kashmiris entered the ^ apartment containing valuable furnitures, 
etc. belonging to Mirza Haidar and carried away fine and delicate 
goods. They brought the family and dependants of Mirza Haidar to 
Srinagar, and placed them 2 in the house of Hasan Matu. They 
divided the country of Kashmir among themselves; and pargana 
^Devsar was allotted to Daulat Chak, and that of ^Wahi to Ghazi 
Khan and that of ^ Kamraj to Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak. One 
lakh of ® donkey-loads of paddy (or rice in husks) was allotted to 
Khwajah Haji, the vakil, of Mirza Haidar. Daulat Chak gave pargana 
Devsar, which was his jdglr to his son Habib Chak, and the daughter 
of Hdi Zina was married to the latter. The amirs of Kashmir, and 
more specially ‘Idi Zina, having gained complete power, raised Nazuk 
Shah on the throne, and kept him as a puppet; but in fact ‘ Idi Zina 
was the Bddshdh. 


1 The word is which according to the dictionary is a wardrobe, 

and which Rodgers calls the treasury. It is really what I have called it in the 
text. There is or at least was some years ago, what was called a ToahdMkdnd 
correctly TushakMkdnd of the government of India, in which the articles offered 
to the Viceroy at the Durbars were kept. 

2 I have not thought it necessary to point out all the mistakes in Rodgers’s 

paper, but I cannot pass this over. The words both in the Tfl-baqat and in 
Firishtah are 3 Jl^ ^ cUl 

but of the Tabaqat is^^ in Firishtah. My translation is based on this text, 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 121) has, “the family of the Mirza was taken 
to Srinagar, and placed in the hands of Manuja.” 

8 Given as one of the S.E. parganahs, see list on page 369 of the Ain- 
i-Akbari (Jarratt, vol. II). 

^ It is written as in both MSS. and the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
and I have taken this in preference to as it is probably identical with 
Vihi, one of the parganahs east of Srinagar {Ain-i-Akbari, Jarratt, vol. II, 

p. 368). 

® Kamraj is called a tract containing 16 Mahals, page 370 of the A%n- 
i‘Akbarl (Jarratt, vol. II) but there is a parganah also of the name of Kamraj 
included in the S.W. parganas of the Kamraj tract. 

e ^ t.e„ a lakh of donkey-loads of paddy is transformed 

into “ a lakh of shawls” by Rodgers {J.A.8.B., vol. LIV, p. 121). 
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In the year 959 a.h. Sankar Chak, son of Kaji Chak, wanted to 
go away from Kashmir I suppose Srinagar), as Ghazi Khan 
who called himself the son of Kaji Chak and had much jdglr. The 
details of this statement are these; that Sankar Chak was the son 
of Kaji Chak without any difficulty or doubt, and GJiazi Khan although 
he was commonly known to be the son of Kaji Chak was not in reality 
his son; for Kaji Chak, after the death of his brother Hasan Chak, 
took the latter’s widow, who was then with child (who was afterwards 
named Ghazi Khan); and after two or three months the child was born. 
Hence Sankar Chak on account of the envy (which he bore) to Ghazi 
Khan wanted to leave Kashmir and go to i ‘Idi Zina. When a rumour 
of this got about, Daulat Chak and Ghazi Khan sent 2 lsma‘il Hayat 
and Harju, with one hundred men to summon Sankar Chak. They 
told them that if he did not come with them they were to bring him 
by force. Sankar Chak did not come on their summons, and went to 
‘Idi Zina. In the end ‘Idi Zina came to them, and made an amicable 
settlement; and the parganaa of ^Kothar and Khawar and Mawar 
having been allotted to Sankar Chak the disturbance subsided. 

At this time, there were four groups who had power in Kashmir 
(1) ‘Idi Zina with his group; (2) Hasan Makri, son of Abdal Makri 


1 It is 7i()t at all clear where he was. 

2 The name is written as in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In 

the other MS. the last half of the name is written as without any dots 

above or below the second or third letters. This second part is distinctly 
written as in Firishtah lith. ed.^^nd Kodgers has Hanit. 

has been adopted in the text-edition. 

3 The names of the parganaa are not very easily decipherable. They look 

like j j ^ in one MS. In the other they are the same except that 
the first is In the lith. ed. there is apparently only one name 

Firishtah lith. ed has ^ J Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 

p. 122) has Kothar Khawin and Maduru. In the lisf of parganahs in the Am- 
i-Akbarl (Jarratt, vol. II, p. 369) there are two parganahs Kha^t^r and 
Khawarparah, and I think it very probable that Sankar Chak got these. In 
the tabulated list of Ka^mir Parganas in Stein’s Rdjatarangirii (vol. II, pp. 493, 
494) I find Kutahdr, but no trace of any of the other. In the text-edition the 
names are ^ j ^ • 
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with his group; (3) the i Kishtwaris whose leaders were Bahrain 
Chak and Yusuf Chak and others; and (4) the ELamis of whom ELaji 
Chak, Daulat Chak and Ghazi KJian were the leaders. Yehayyi 
Zina gave his daughter in marriage to Hasan Khan, son of Kaji 
Chak; the daughter of Daulat Chak was married to Muhammad 
Makri, son of Abdal Makri; and the sister of Yusuf Chak, son of 
Regi Chak, ^ Kopwari by name, was married by a nikdh ceremony 
to Ghazi Khan. These alliances became the cause of the strength 
and power of the Chaks; and they, in concert with one another, went 
away to different parts of the country. (Thazi Klian went to the 
country of Kamraj, and Daulat Chak to Suyyapur. The Makris 
went to 3Bankal; and Tdi Zina remained at Srinagar in a sorrowful 
mood, and devised plans for their destruction. 

As the season for egg fruits or brinjals now came, ‘Idi Zina ordered 
that fowls and brinjals may be brought so that they be cooked together. 
This was a dish ^much liked by the Kashmiris. Then Bahram 
Chak and Saiyid Ibrahim and Saiyid Ya‘qub came at his invitation, 
but Yusuf Chak did not come. ‘Idi Zina had the three guests seized 
and imprisoned them. Yusuf receiving information of this went 
away by way of Kamraj with three hundred horsemen and seven 
hundred foot soldiers, and joined Daulat Chak. When Hdi Zina 
saw that the Kashmiris had united with the Chaks, he released the 


1 The name is written very differently in the different MSS., etc. The 

MSS. have and ^ J while thelith. ed. has Firishtah 

lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 503) has Kapoories, and Rodgers 

{J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 122) has Kapuris. I prefer Kishtwaris as it means the 
people of Kishtwar, while the others have no meaning at all. 

2 The name is written as MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has . The name is not given either 

by Col. Briggs or by Rodgers. 

8 Firishtah lith. ed. has clf Ij and Rodgers has Pakul, but the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. of the T^baqat have cWb Bankal, which is the name of a pargana in 
S.W. part of Kamraj, See page 371 of the Ain-i-Akbart (Jarratt, vol. II) 
where it is Bankal, one of the south-west parganaha, 

^ The word is in both MSS. and the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has j 
17 
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Murals, such as iQarra Bahadur Mirza, ‘Abd-ur-rahman Mirza, 
Khan Mirak Mirza, Shahzada Lang, Muhammad Nazr, and Sabr 
'All from prison; and showed favour to them; and giving each one of 
them a horse and 2 armour and some money remained at 3 Chakpur. 

At this time, Saiyid ^ibralnm and Saiyid Ya'qub, in concert 
with Jarud, who was employed to guard them, fled; and going to 
Kamraj joined Daulat Chak. Bahram Chak could not escape. On 
the following day, Ghazi JQian came to Srinagar with ^ three thousand 
horsemen. ‘Idi Zina sent the Mughals to fight with him; but he 
broke down the bridges, and so the Mughals could not do anything. 
At this time Daulat Chak also came, and joined Ghazi Khan in Srinagar, 
and they joined together and took up a position in the 'Idgdh. There 
were constant skirmishes between the two parties, but Baba IChalil 
went to ‘Idi Zina in order to bring about a peace. He said, “You 
put your trust in the Mughals, and paid no regard to the Kashmiris. 
This was not right.” Having said words like this he effected a peace 

1 The names are as I have them in the text in the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed., with slight differences. In the Firishtah lith. ed. some of the names are 
different. 

* The word used is in one MS. and in the lith. eds. of the 

and Firishtah, and in the other MS. I cannot find either Sirpa or Siropa 
in the dictionary, Rodgers has translated the word as armour, and I have 
adopted his translation. There is a Bengali or Hindi word S'iropd 
which means an article of dress, e.g., a scarf, which can be worn as a mark of 
distinction; for instance, in certain places of pilgrimage various different kinds 
of Siropas are given to the pilgrims, according to the amounts offered by them 
to the presiding deity of the temple. S'iropd may also mean something covering 
the head and feet. 

* The name is Chakpur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In 

the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of the fabaqat it is Chakpartu. 

^ This passage with which Firishtah agrees word for word has been 
translated by Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 122) quite incorrectly as: “the 
Sayyids Ibrahim and Yaqub by the help of the troopers escaped from prison, 
and joined Ohazl Chakk at Kamraj.” The name of the officer-in-charge is 
incorrectly given as Jardu instead of Jarud*in the text-edition. 

6 The numbers are very differently given. One MS. has 
The lith. ed. has In the other MS. and Firishtah lith. ed. it is 

; and this is followed in the text-edition. I am inclined to think 
that three thouscmd was the correct number. 
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between him and the Kashmiris. They then sent away the Mughals 
with their families and dependants by way of Tibet. i Khanamji, 
the sister of Mirza Haidar went away to Kabul by way of 2 Pakli. 
The people of Tibet slew ^Sabr ‘Ali and the other Mughals; and 
IQianamji reached Kashghar. 

Following these events news came that Haibat Klmn and ^ Saiyid 
Khan and Shahbaz KJian Afglians, who were of the Niyazi tribe, were 
coming to conquer Kashmir; and had arrived in the pargana of 
5 Banihal, and have entered the hills of ® Lunkot. Tdi Zina, Hasan 
Makri, Bahram Chak, Daulat Chak and Yusuf Chak combined together, 
and marched out to fight the Niyazis. The two parties confronted 
each other, and fought bravely. Bibi Habe‘a, the wife of Haidar 
KJian, also fought manfully; and struck ‘Ali Chak with her sword. 
In the end Haibat Khan and Saiyid Khan and Firuz Klian and Bibi 
Rabe‘a were slain and the Kashmiris returned to Srinagar with triumph 
and victory. They sent the heads of the Niyazis by the hand of Ya^qub 
Mir to Islam Klian, in the village of Ban, which is near the river 
Chinab. 


1 Tho name is in one MS. and in the other MS. and in the 

lith. eds. of the ‘J’abaqat and Firishtah. It will be seen from page 718 and note 6 
that in tho account of the events which happened immediately after Mirza 
Haidar’s death, his widow was called lUianam in the Tabaqat, but the sister’s 
name was not mentioned; but Firishtah lith. ed. called the widow J^anml and 
the sister Khanji. I have, therefore, called the sister ^anamji following the 
MS. which gives her that name. It is ^anji in the text-edition. 

2 The name in the text-edition is J3akli. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., 

vol. LIV, p. 123) has Pagli. 

^ The name looks like in one MS. and in the other, and 

in tho lith. ed. The name is ^abr ‘All in earlier passages. 

^ Firishtah lith. ed. has but later on he calls him 

* Firishtah also has Banhal, but Rodgers has Banihal. There is a parganah 
called Banihal to the S.E. of Srinagar (see Ain-i-Akbart, Jarratt, vol. II, 
p. 369). 

• The MSS. aoid the lith. ed. have Firishtah lith. ed. has 

I cannot find anything about or Rodgers 

{J.A,S»B., vol. LIV, p. 123) has “at the salt range”; but I do not know his 
authority for saying so. Of course it may be the Salt Range, which runs parallel 
to the Jhelum near Find Dadan ]^an. 

7 Rodgers {J,A.S,B.f vol. LIV, p. 123) oaUs her Bibi Raba. 
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After that, hostilities again commenced among the Kashmiris; 
and Idi Zina, in concert with Fath Chak, i Lohar Makri, Yusuf Chak, 
Bahram Chak, and Ibrahim Chak came to 2 K^halidgarh, and took 
up residence there; and Daulat Chak, Ghazi Klian, Husain Makri 
and Saiyid Ibrahim Khan and a band of ^ Bums joining together, 
took up their quarters in the Idgdh. When a period of two months 
had passed in this way, Yusuf Chak, Fath Chak, ^Ldh^ Makri 
son of Sahu, and Ibrahim Chak separated themselves from Idi Zina; 
and joined Daulat Chak. Then Daulat Chak mounted with g; large 
force advanced against Tdi Zina; and he being unable to meet'them, 
fled without fighting; and went to the village of ^ Jhar5. About 
this time he wanted to mount a horse, but by accident the horse 
kicked him on the chest, and he concealed himself in the village of 
^ Samnak; and he passed away from the world on account of the pain 
of the accident. They brought his body to Srinagar; and buried it in 


1 The name is Kohrad Makri in one MS.; but two lines further down it 
is Lohar Dankri and is Kohar Dankri and Lohar Dankri in the other and in 
the lith. ed. In Firishtah it is K5har Makri. I have accepted Lohar Makri. 

* The name is l^aldkar and Klialdkarah in the MS., and 

^ Jalakar in the lith, ed. In the lith, ed. of Firishtah it is l^alidgarh, 
but Kodgers has ij^aga^h. 

* The MSS. have AAjUs, and the lith. ed. of Firishtah has what also 

looks like libo jti AftjUs, The lith. ed. of the T^baqat has I do not know 

what the Aftjlb would mean, of course moans base, vulgar, etc. and 

jjL) A&jU) may mean a group of the common people. Rodgers vol. 

LIV, p. 123) translates ^ vjbo dfljlL as “joining themselves together.” 

^ See note 1 above. After words like Ax)j and A-J j 

occur in the MSS. The lith. ed. has^^^ Firishtah lith. ed. has no corres¬ 
ponding words. I have adopted the reading of the lith. ed. The text-edition 
has^^ • 

6 The name is and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has or it may be \ and Rodgers (J,A,S.B.y vol. LIV, p. 123) 
has Merv. I cannot decide between these various readings, but I certainly do 
not consider that Merv is the correct reading. In the text-edition it is 

* The name is in the MSS., and the lith. ed. has ; but Rodgers 

has Simale. 
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the 1 mausoleum of Musa Zina, The then rebelled and excusing 
Nazuk Shah, who had nothing of the government except a name, 
from that also, determined on ruling 2 themselves. 

(Nazuk Shah) ruled nominally for ^ two months, for the second 
time, after (the death of) Mirza Haidar. 

^An account of IbrAhIm ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh, 

WHO WAS THE BROTHER OF NaZUK ShAh. 

As Tdi Zina had passed away, Daiilat Chak became the Maddr- 
uUmulkj and took up the management of affairs into his own hand. 
But when he saw, that there was no escape from having someone 
who should bear the name of Sultan, he raised Ibrahim Shah to the 
seat of government, and kept him as a puppet. At this time Khwajah 
Haji, the vakil of Mirza Haidar, came out of the ^jungle; and went 
to Islam Kiian. ®And seizing Shams Zina and Bahram Chak put 
them into the prison. When the day of the 'Id4-fitr came, Daulat 

1 Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 123) translates llj) 

as “in the village of Musa Zina”, 

2 The MSS. are incorrect. One has and the other 

^ have adopted the reading in the lith. ed. which is correct, and 
which is also the reading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have for the second time. Firishtah lith. ed. 
has for the third time. Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. Briggs have two months, 
but Rodgers and the Cambridge History of India have ten months. 

4 That is the heading in the MS. as well as in the lith. ed. Firishtah how¬ 
ever calls Ibrahim Shah, the son of Nazuk Shah. Col. Briggs calls him brother 
of Nazuk Shah on one page, and his son in the next page. Rodgers and the 
Cambridge History of India, page 289, say that he was a son of Nazuk Shah. 

6 It is lWa jungle in the MSS. and the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat and 
Firishtah; but Rodgers (J.A vol. LIV, p. 123) has Khaigal, and he translates 

as “took refuge with Islam Shah.” 

3 This is the reading in the MSS. and also in the lith. ed. The sentence 
has no nominative, and the verb is in the plural. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

^ then as in the Tabaqat, which makes matters, if anything, 

worse, for the two defects pointed out remain, there is the additional difficulty 
that ‘Idi Zina was dead. I think the nominative should be Daulat Chak and 
the verb should be in the singular. Rodgers tides over the difficulty, by saying 
that Shams Zina and Bahram Chakk were thrown into prison, but he does not 
say by whom. 
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Chak having put his troops in order, came to the foot of the ^ Qabq 
(to practise archery). Yusuf Chak also rode out to the foot of the 
Qabq. The runner or footman, who was collecting the arrows, came 
among the horse’s legs. 2 The horse got entangled; and Yusuf Chak 
fell from his horse, and his neck was broken. 

In the year 960 a.h. hostility took place between Ghazi Khan 
and Daulat Chak and there was very great dissension among the 
Kashmiris. Husain Makrl and Shams Zina, who were in Hindustan, 
came back; and in the year 961 a.h., joined (J_hazi Khan. 3The 
sons of Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak went to Daulat Chak. These 
disputes and dissensions continued for two months; but at length a 
husbandman, ^ in a spirit of impertinent interference, came to Daulat 
Chak, and said in his ears; Gliazi lihan has sent me to you to enquire 
why you have collected these unprincipled ^ men round you, as they 
are all your enemies.” In the same way, he went to (^lazi Khan, 

1 The word is (3^^ in one MS, It looks like (3^ in one place and like (3^ 
in another in the second; and it is ^3^ Fabq in both places in the lith. ed. 
In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is in both places. Whatever the correct 

word is it seems to be the name of a hillock near Srinagar. Rodgers’s translation 
[J.A.8.B., vol. LIV, p. 123) is “outside the city.” 

* The words are ^ in one MS. and the lith. ed., and 

in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has no corresponding words. In the text- 

edition the reading has been adopted. 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak; but 
Yusuf Chak had broken his neck; and Firishtah lith. ed. has the sons of Yusuf 
Chak; so I have inserted the word sons before Yusuf Chak in the translation. 
The text-edition has followed the manuscripts. 

* The words are which Rodgers has translated “assuming 

the garb of an ambassador.” The meaning is somewhat doubtful, but I think 
my translation is correct. The second word is in one MS. and in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, but it is in the other MS. In the lith. ed. of the 

Tabaqat the words from j to cif are omitted, and in their place the 

words are y according to which the meaning would be that it 

was the sons of Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak who spoke the words in Daulat 
Chak’s ear. 

® There is an adjective noim in both the T^baqSt 

and in Firishtah. Rodgers has omitted translating it. I think my translation 
is correct. 
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and said, ‘*Daulat Chak intends to be at peace with you. Why are 
you quarrelling with him.” Having said things like this he effected 
a settlement between them. Shams Zina then fled and went to 
Hindustan. 

At this time, some Tibetans came and drove away the flocks 
of sheep of pargams ^ Khawah and Barah, which were allotted as the 
jdgir of Habib Chak, brother of Nasrat Klian. Daulat Chak sent 
Ibrahim Chak, Haidar Chak, son of Ghazi Klian and other chief men 
with a large army by way of Lar to invade great Tibet. Habib ^lan 
himself advanced with great rapidity in pursuit of the Tibetans, 
by the road by which the flocks had been driven away. He suddenly 
came up to a fort of the Tibetans, fought with the garrison, and slew 
their commander by the sword. The rest all fled. Habib Khan 
encamped there, and said to Darvish Chak his brother, ‘‘Do you 
mount with the troops, and get into Tibet.” Darvish Chak was 
negligent, and did not comply with his words. Habib Chak, in spite 
of his 2 wounds, which were still bleeding, mounted and got into the 
ediflces and great mansions of Tibet. The Tibetans, being unable to 
oppose him, fled without attempting to fight. Forty of the men, 
who were clinging to the roof of one of the palaces, were seized. They 
made much importunities, and begged that they might not be killed. 
They also promised to give five hundred horses, one thousand ^ pieces 
of pattu (wooUen cloth), fifty yaks and two hundred tolas of gold. 
Habib Chak paid no attention to their words, and hanged them all. 
He mounted and rode to another fort, and destroyed it also. The 
Tibetans sent three thousand horsemen, five hundred pieces of pattUy 
one hundred sheep and thii-ty yaks for his acceptance. He also 


1 The name of the parganas are as I have them in the text in one MS.; 
in the other they are y and in the lith. ed. ^ ' Firishtah lith. 

ed. has j ^ and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 124) has Khawan and 

Bara. I think, however, that the flocks were taken away only from one 
pa/rgana that of Khawarparah which is one of the parganaha to the N.E. of 
Srinagar (see Aln-i-Akbari^ Jarratt, vol. IT, p. 369). 


* One MS. inserts between and the phrase a/ 



* The word is a segment, a piece, Rodgers has pieces. 
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took from the Tibetans some ^ good horses of Kashgbar, which had 
come into their hands. 

Haidar Chak, son of Ghazi Kian, sent 2 Sukhal, his foster brother, 
to Habib Chak (with the message): “ The Tibetans had kept these 
horses for Ghazi Klian; and it would be better that you should send 
them, that I may send them to him.” 2 Habib Chak had Sukhai 
struck about two hundred times with a stick, and said, “What power 
does (ibazi Khan possess that he should take these horses, which I 
have seized by the force of my sword.” They wanted to fight about 
these horses; but men intervened to efiect a settlement, and did not 
allow them to fight. After that they came to Srinagar; and passed 
the winter there. 

In the year 962 a.h., there was a great earthquake in Kashmir, 
and many villages and towns were destroyed. The villages of 
^Jhalu and Dampur, with buildings and ^ trees, were removed 
from one bank of the Bihat (Jhelum) to the opposite bank; and in the 
village of Marwarah which is situated at the foot of a hill, owing to a 
landslip {lit. falling of the hill) ® about sixty thousand people perished. 

1 Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 124) translates '‘some 

five Kashgari horses”; apparently here five is a misprint for fine. 

2 The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has KhanI; Rodgers also has Khani. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 606) 
does not mention the name; and his translation of the passage is quite incorrect. 

® Firishtah lith. ed. has a totally different account of what happened, 
but it appears to me less natural than that in the text. 

^ One MS. has ^ the other has The lith. ed. has 

Firishtah lith. ed. has j Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 606) 

does not mention the first, but calls the other Dampoor. Rodgers (J.A.S.B., 
vol. LIV, p. 124) has Nilu and ’Adampur. 

5 Firishtah agrees. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 506) says the town was removed 
from the east to the west bank of the Behut river, and in a footnote he adds 
that it is not easy to say whether the text should be taken literally. 
Rodgers says that the villages were “ washed away ”. Dampor, with a spring, is 
mentioned by Stein. in the text-edition is apparently a mistake. The 

earthquake is mentioned by Prajyabha^ta (lines 513 to 621). There is 
no mention of the removal of Jhalu and Dampur from one bank of the Bihat, 

but it is said 
(1. 517). 

® The words are distinctly in the MSS. as well as in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah, however, has ^ six hundred, and this is more probable. 
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1 An account of Isma‘il ShIh, brother of IbrIhIm ShAh. 

When five months had elapsed from (the beginning of) the rule 
of Ibrahim Shah, which was in reality the rule of Daulat Chak, the 
times became propitious for Ghazi KJban, and 2 Daulat Chak was slain. 
Ghazi Khan became fully independent, but for name’s sake raised 
Isma^il Shah to the throne in the year 963 a.h. In this year, Habib 
Chak wanted to join Daulat Chak (it would appear that what was said 
about his being slain or defeated and blinded, as in Firishtah, was 
said in anticipation of^ coming event) and with this determination 
he went towards ^Marda Dun. (^azi Khan said to Nasrat Chak, 
Your brother Habib has joined Daulat Chak. It is right that before 
he arrives we should seize Daulat Chak, for after his arrival the matter 

1 That is the heading in one MS., in which however the name is 

instead of In the other MS. and the lith. ed. the words 

are added after Ibrahim Shah, but it does not appear who ‘ Ali Shah was. Ibrahim 
Shah, according to the Tabaqat, was a son of Muhammad Shah, and according 
to Firishtah a son of Nazuk Shah (see p. 725 and note 4). 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. all say Firishtah 

however says Daulat Chak j i.e., was defeated and fettered. 

Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangirjtl has a curious story (see linos 623-535). It says 

(the change from Cakra to Cakka should be noted) attempted to 
stop the flow of water in the Thrown by the angry Vetalas (some 

kind of supernatural beings) stones fell into his house. He then went to a 
known as who lived in a village called Tulami'ila; and 

inquired of him, how the dominions could be rich and free from all fears. The 
Sddhu said When Daulat Chak inquired how 

he could do such a thing, the Sddhu became ; and he cursed Daulat 

Chak. The curse also was curious that 

is, the moon and sun will fall on your reaching the middle of the sea. After 
(i.e., I suppose Ibrahim Shah) had reigned for one month, Ghazi 
I^an himself in his avarice took his position (anriT Jnj vt 

I have included this long quotation as it appears to mo to show a great 
increase of superstition and a great deterioration in the historical sense of the 
chronicler. 

3 The name is written as and in the MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. also has I have retained the 

reading in the lith. ed., while the text-edition has 
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would be difficult.” lit so happened that Daulat Chak had got 
into a boat, and had gone to the Dal reservoir (lake) to shoot ducks. 
When he got out of the boat, Ghazi ILban coming up seized his horses; 
and he fled and got on the ^ Jak hill. Ghazi Khan pursued and seized 
him. Habib Chak arriving at ^Nir, knew that Daulat Chak had 
been seized, and became distressed in his mind. Ghazi Klian caused 
Daulat Chak to be blinded. 

After that Habib Chak came, and saw GJiazi Khan. The latter 
was not pleased with him. He sent for Nazuk Chak, nephew (brother’s 
son) of Daulat Chak, and ^ wanted to give him the trouble of becoming 
his vakil] but he did not agree owing to the anger he felt at his 
uncle having been blinded, and Ghazi Khan wanted to seize and 
imprison him; but he being warned fled, and went to Habib Chak. 

An account of HabIb ShIh, son of Isma‘Tl ShIh. 

When two years had elapsed from (the beginning of) the rule of 
Isma^il, he died; and Ghazi Khan raised his son to the government. 
At the end of the year 964 a.h., Nasrat Chak, Habib Chak, Nazuk 
Chak, Sankar Chak brother of Ghazi Khan, and Yusuf and Hasti 
Khan all collected together, entered into an agreement, and deter¬ 
mined to the following effect: ‘‘Today (xhazi Khan has taken a 
^ medicine; his brother Husain Chak is in prison. We will bring the 


^ Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 126) translates “Once upon a time”, 
and J'i “to a pond in the lake.” For a dessription of the Pal lake, see 

Stein’s Rdjatarangiv>l, vol. II, page 416, and page 417 for its islands and shores. 

* The name is in one MS. In*the other it is not decipherable. In 
the lith. ed. it is v-flA. Firishtah lith. ed. does not give the name. The text- 
edition following the lith. ed. has • 

8 The name is^, and in the MSS., and^j^ in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
does not give the name of the place. 

^ The words are jb in the MSS. as well as in the lith. eds. 

of the and of Firishtah; the meaning of which is not quite clear. 

Rodgers’s translation {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 126) is “gave Nazuk Chakk the 
nephew of Daulat Chakk much inconvenience and trouble.” 

6 The word in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. are 
I cannot find any meaning of the word which would suit the context. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has got tbe same words, but the word is omitted. Rodgers 
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latter out of prison and kill Ghazi Khan.” This news reached Ghazi 
l£lian. He won over Yusuf Chak and Sankar Chak, and summoned 
them to his presence. Habib Chak, Nasrat Chak and Darvish Chak 
declared, that they would either go (to Ghazi Khan?) or would make 
their escape, after engagements and promises have been made in the 
presence of QoMs and learned men. Nasrat Chak went to GJ)azi 
Khan without any engagements, and was thrown into prison. Habib 
Chak, in concert with Nazuk Chak, broke down the bridges, and rose 
in rebellion. Hasti Khan came with a large force and joined them. 
Ghazi Khan sent a large army to attack them; and a great battle 
took place. Ghazi Klian’s army was, however, defeated, and some 
of his men were taken prisoners. Habib Chak having gained the 
victory went to ^ Mamun. After his men had been defeated, Ghazi 
Khan himself rode out to attack Habib Chak. He went to ^ Dumrah, 
and having got hold of three or four boats crossed the river. 

He had three elephants and three thousand men with him. When 
he arrived at the plain of Khalidgarh, Habib Chak came forward with 
3 two thousand men, and engaged him in battle. After much fighting, 
Habib Chak got into the ^Jamjah river; and his horse could not 
cross it. Hasti Tariq, one of the servants of Ghazi Khan, coming after 

vol. LIV, p. 125) has translated the words, “was eaten up by physic,” 
which cannot be understood. 

1 The word is and in the MS., and (j^-***^ in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has ^5', and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 609) has Hamoon; 

and Rodgers has mountains of Mamun. I cannot find anything about any 
of these places, and have adopted Mamfin. The text-edition following the 
lith. ed. has 

* There are different readings here. One MS. has the other 

has while the lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. ed. has 

b)ol. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 609) has “marched on to Domra”; and 
Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 126) has “went to Badumara”, which is 

certainly incorrect, as he has prefixed the preposition Ba to Dumra and has made 
one word of them, I have adopted Dumra, though I have failed to find its 
location. In the text-edition it is apparently a misprint for • 

« The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have twenty men, but this 

is apparently incorrect. Firishtah has ^ twenty hundred, and I have 
inserted hundred after twenty; but the text-edition has followed the MSS. 

* The name is J and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 609) has “the 
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him, put his hand on his mouth, and brought him down. About that 
(time) Gbazi Khan’s elephant came there and he was seized. Ghazi 
KhAn ordered his filbdn to cut off his head. When the filbdn put his 
hand on Habib Chak’s face (or into his mouth), the latter caught his 
fingers firmly and bit them. In the end his head ^ was severed from his 
body, and was taken to ^ Kalahmat, where his house was; and hung 
there from the gallows. Ghazi Kl)an also seized Darvish Chak and 
Nazuk Chak, and had them hanged. After some time, Bahram Chak 
came from Hindustan to Ghazi Khan; and the pargana of ^ Kahuna- 
hamu was allotted as his jdgir. He received permission to leave 
Srinagar, and went to ^Madanjah, in pargana Zaingar, which was his 

Muchbul”; and Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y vol. LIV, p. 125) has “at the bridge of 
Jamja.” 

Rodgers’s translation {J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 125) of Firishtah’s version 
“he was compelled to flee. At the bridge of Jamja his horse stuck fast”, is 
not corre()t. The correct translation would be “his horse stuck fast in the river 
of the Jamja bridge ”. Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataranginl is rather difficult to follow 
in the later portions; but 1 think the following words refer to this incident 
Bar i I 

(lines 551 52). It will be noticed that C^azi I^an is already described as 
Bhupala or king; and Habib Chak is transformed into Habhe Cakka and not 
Cakra. I hoped to be able to fix the locality by finding out something about 
the Sita Nadi; but this has not been possible. 

1 The words b occur in only one MS., but not in the 

other or in the lith. ed., but as this was necessary before it could be sent to the 
place of his residence, and as Firishtah has b I have inserted 

them. 

2 The name is ^ in one MS. and ^ in the other, yb in the 

lith. ed. and in Firishtah lith. ed. Col. Rriggs (vol. IV, p. 509) has 

Kulanamut, and Rodgers has only Kala thinking that the latter part of the 
name in Firishtah which is means the name. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., 

vol. IV, p. 126) translates the words jhjj which follow immediately 

afterwards, “hung it there on the door.” 

8 The name is^b in both MSS., and Ia in the lith. ed. Firish¬ 
tah lith. ed. has Gol. Briggs has Kohtahamoon, and Rodgers has 

Khiiba or Khoba Harniin. The nearest I can get to these in the list of parganahs 
in Aln-i’Akban (Jarratt, vol. II, p. 370) is Khoihama, in the N.W. part of the 
Kamraj tract. The text-edition has followed the MSS. 

4 The name is and AaBUiyx»l in the MS., and in the lith. ed. 

of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah. has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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birth-place. Then Sankar Chak and Fatb Chak and others went to 
Bahram; and they all came together to pargana Suyyapur ; and began 
to create disturbances. Ghazi Khan sent his son and brothers to attack 
them. They were unable to meet them, and fled towards the hills. On 
the next day Ghazi KJian went in pursuit of them; and when he 
arrived in the village of Madanjah, he selected two thousand men, 
whom he sent in pursuit of them, so that they might capture them. 
The next day news came that Bahram, i having been hit by an 
arrow, had gone away to some (unknown) place, and Sankar 
Chak and Fath Chak had separated from him. Ghazi Khan went 
with great rapidity to ^Kahunahamu, and for six days made great 
search to capture Bahram., Ahmad Jaurin, ^ brother of Haidar 
Chak, son of Ghazi Khan, was entrusted with the duty of capturing 
Bahram. Ghazi Klian himself returned to the city. Ahmad Jaurin 
went to Sherkdt, which was the abode of the ^Bishls, i.e.y Sufis; and 

1 There are different readings and the meaning is not quite clear. The MSS. 

have (or The lith. ed. has instead 

of or Firishtah lith. ed. has gives 

no translation of the passage. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 126) has “ Bahram 
Chakk had escaped from Sarkob”, taking Sarkob to be the name of a place, 
which I do not think is correct. It will be seen that a few lines further down 
the place is called Sherkot in the Tabaqat, though it is called Sark5b there also 
in Firishtah. Sherkot is apj)arently the correct name of the place. 

2 See page 732 and note 3. 

8 The MSS. as well as the lith. eds. of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah all 
say I Jo not know why Ahmad Jaurin could 

not be called son of Ghazi Kian, instead of being called the brother of his son. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 609) has Ahmud Hoorein, a son of Heidur Chuk brother 
of Ghazy Khan. This is probably correct. The words brother and son have 
become transposed. 

* The name is written in the MSS. and the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has {J^i) . I think the latter to be the more correct form. 
Col. Briggs calls (vol. IV, p. 609) them Russies; and he thinks they were the 
inhabitants of a “convent of Russian missionaries being in Thibet’’; for 
he argues the philosophical and horticultural Russies can be no other, though 
their being there is a very extraordinary fact. Rodgers simply calls them Rlshts 
or Sufis, I have no doubt also that they were some kind of Sufis, of whom there 
were apparently many sects in Kashmir (see Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 436). Mirza 
Haidar paints them in very dark colours, but some of them might have been 
peaceful rustics, as those mentioned here are described to have been. 
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seized them, and in order to make them produce Bahram had them 
bastinadoed. The Bishls said “We took Bahram in a boat to the 
village of ^ Badhal to the house of Amir Zina.*’ The Rishls are a 
community or a group of people, who always carry on agriculture and 
plant orchards, and 2 they live in a society by themselves and do 
not marry. 3 Ahmad Jaurin went to Amir Zina, and after much 
search, got hold of Bahram Chak; and took him to Srinagar. He 
was there hanged by the neck; and Ahmad Jaurin received the title 
of Fath IQian. 

^ At this time, Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali, who was in the custody of 
the Khakars, came with fetters on his feet mounted on the back of 
Yusuf Kashmiri. When he arrived at Rajauri, a band of Mugbals 
collected round him. The blind Daulat Chak and Fath Chak and 
other Chaks and Lohars and Ankris all came to him; and in the year 
965 A.H., they advanced towards Kashmir. When they arrived at 
Baramfila, Muhammad Haidar and Fath Khan, who guarded the road, 


1 The name of the village is in both MSS., and in the lith. 

ed. of the fabaqat. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Col, Briggs (vol, 

IV, p. 610) has Nadily and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 126) Badell. 

3 I am not sure whether my translation is correct. The words in the 
Tabaqat MS. and lith. ed. are y ^^th. ed. of 

Firishtah has instead of 

3 The text in the Tabaqat (MSS. and lith. ed.) is imperfect 

here. I have inserted Ahmad before Jaurin, and have put in instead 

of In the text-edition it is 

* Prajyabhatta’s Bdjatarangii^l, which is very meagre and very incorrect in 
its later pages, has some account of Shah Abu-ul-ma‘all’s invasion immediately 
after the mention of the death or sla^g of ?abib Chak in lines 651-52 
(see note 4, pp. 731-32). It says ^1% I 

I HIT I (lines 

562-63). It is curious that Shah Abul Ma‘all should be called the Lord 
of the Mughals, when he was fleeing from them. I cannot identify NosmI 
Cakka. The Cambridge History of India, page 290, describes the raid of Shah 
Abul Ma‘ali, as “the serious rebellion of Yusuf Chakk^vho was supported by 
Shah Ab-’1-Ma‘all.” This does not appear to me to be correct. No Yusuf Chak 
is mentioned in connection with the reign, except one, who is said to have carried 
Shah Abu-ul Ma‘all on his back. If Yusuf Chak should be identified with the 
Nosml Cakka referred to in the early part of the note, there will be some 
foundation for the statement. 
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fled and went to the village of Badukhi. Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali, having 
adopted the path of justice, none of his soldiers had any power to 
oppress the ra^lyats. When he arrived in the village of ^ Barbakla, 
which is near ^Pattana, he encamped on high ground. Ghazi 
Khan also marched out from Srinagar, and encamped in Pattana, 
in front of Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali. He made his brother named Husain, 
the commander of his vanguard, and stationed himself in ^mamla 
KJidd. The Kashmiris, who were with Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali, attacked 
without his permission, the army of Husain Khan, and compelled him 
to turn back. Ghazi Khan, coming to his aid, fought with great 
gallantry, and having slain many of the Kashmiris defeated Shah 
Abu-ul-ma‘ali. The latter seeing the state of things, without fighting 
turned his face to flight. When his horse became exhausted on the 
way, a Mughal came to him, and gave him his own horse which was 
fresh and strong. He then took hold of the exhausted horse, and 
stood on the spot, and kept back all the Kashmiris who were going 
in pursuit of Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali. When his quiver became empty, 
the Kashmiris advanced on him in a crowd, and slew him. During 
this time, Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali managed to make his escape. Ghazi 
Kb an then turned back and went to Pattana. He ordered every 
Mughal, who was brought before him, to be beheaded except Hafiz 
(one who has memorised the Quran) Habshi, one of the readers of His 

1 The name of the village is and ^ in the MSS., and in the 

lith. ed. of the fabaqat. In the lith, ed. of Firishtah it is The text- 

edition following the first MS. has 

2 Pattana or Patan is on the side of the ancient ^aihkarapura and 

lies on the direct road between Srinagar and Baramula. According to Prajya- 
bhatta (1. 566) H where I think C^azi 

Khan is referred to in the words ^ ^ caiinot find out the distance 

between Parihasapura and Pattana, but seeing that '‘^mkaravarman is said 
to have carried off ‘whatever was of value in Parihasapura’ in order to raise 
the fame of his own town” of ^amkarapura, where Pattan now stands {vide 
Stein’s Rdjatarangii^l, vol. II, p. 481), it could not have been very great. In 
the text-edition the name of the village is given as 

* The name in both MSS. is The lith. ed. says incorrectly 

Firishtah lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 610) has 

Gahwar and Rodgers (J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 126) has Khanud. In the text- 
edition the reading in the MSS. has been foUowed. 
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Majesty Jinnat Ashiani, whom he did not slay on account of the 
beauty of his recitation. 

After this victory (Ghazi IQian) released Na^rat Chak out of 
prison, and sent him to wait upon His Majesty, the asylum of the 
Khildfat (Akbar). Nasrat Chak went, and saw the Sban Khanan 
Bahram fQian, and the latter showed him all honour and respect. 

In the year 966 a.h., there was a change in the disposition of 
Ghazi ^an; and ^he began to act with tyranny and oppression, 
and the people showed great detestation of him. At this time a 
report was conveyed to his ears, that his son, in concert with some 
people, wanted to seize the kingdom. Gliazi Ktian summoned 
2 Muhammad Sadur, who was his vakil (representative or agent), and 
Bahadur Bhat, and said, “People say this.” They said, “What they 
say is true.” Ghazi Kb an told them, “Give him good advice, so that 
he may not again allow such a thought to enter his mind.” Muhammad 
8adur called Haidar Chak to his house, and reasoned with him, and 
abused him. Haidar Chak got into a rage, and forcibly took the 
dagger from Muhammad's belt, and struck it in his stomach and 
killed him on the spot. Men came in a crowd, and seized Haidar; 
and (Ihazi Khan gave the order for slaying him. In the end he was 
executed and his head was taken to Zaingarh, and there hung from 


1 Instances of his barbarity and cruelty are given in lines 658, etc. of 

Prajyabha^ta’s Rdjatarangiril. Among these is mentioned the slaying of his 
son named Haidar, but the circumstances surrounding the incidents are somewhat 
difficult to understand. It is said in line 660 jnjyit« ^iwrfira i 

■q<mbai4T<[ || This can. only be explained on the supposi- 

tion that or (see the next nofe) was the maternal imcle of Haidar. 
Prajyabhatta goes on to say that there was a great wail of lamentation on the 
execution of Haidar I i—i. 66i), 

which shows that the people were in sympathy with the son or at least were 
grieved over his death, and were hostile to Ghazi ]|^an; and it is also said 

I o ’ciw i (i. 502) 

which means that Ghazi l^an like a mad Kaksasa had the eighteen coimcillors 
of the prince executed. I cannot understand the word in this line. It 

may be a printer’s mistake for ^ The description of Ghazi I^an as a mad 

Raksasa shows the intensity of the popular hatred towards him. 

2 The name is Muhammad 9a>dur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In the 
other MS. it is Muhammad 9adu. The name is Muhammad Junaid in Firishtah. 
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a gibbet. Ghazi Kb an also had the men, who had conspired with him 
(Haidar), put to death. 

In the year 967 a.h., Qarra Bahadur came from Hindustan with a 
large army and nine elephants; and he had with him ^ Nasrat Chak 
and Fath Chak and others from among the Kashmiris and also a 
large body of Khakars. He waited for three months at ^Lahpur. 
He had great hopes that the Kashmiris would join him; but at this 
time Nagrat Khan and Fath Chak and Lohari and Ankri fled from him 
and went to Ghazi Khan. Owing to this, great weakness crept into 
Qarra Bahadur’s army. Ghazi Khan came out of Kashmir and arrived 
in Naurozkot. (He) sent some foot-soldiers against him and defeated 
him. Qarra Bahadur fled and got into the fort of Daiyarah. The 
following day he fled from the foot-soldiers; and his elephants fell 
into the hands of the Kashmiris; and five hundred Mughals were put 
to death. 

When a period of five years of the rule of Habib Shah had passed, 
Ghazi Klian concealed him in a corner, raised the standard of his own 
rule, did not allow even the name of sovereignty to another, and had 
the public prayers read and the coins struck in his own name, and 
gave himsell' the title of Ghazi Shah. 


3 An account of the rule of GhIzi KhIn. 

Ghazi Khan, having ascended the throne according to the custom 
of the rulers of Kashmir, commenced giving himself the titles of 
Bddshdh and Sultan, Owing to ^leprosy, with which he had before 
this been afflicted, his voice at this time underwent a change; and his 


1 The name is Na§rat Chak in one MS. It is omitted in the other. 
In the lith. ed. both of the f^baqat and of Firishtah it is Neisrat Chak. 

2 The name is Lalipur in the MS. as well as the lith. ed. of the 
It is Lalapur in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

* The heading is as I have it in the text-edition, in both MSS. and the 

lith. ed. Firishtah has 0, which is better. 

* The attack of leprosy and the death of Ghazi Khan or Shah are described 
in Prajyabhat^a^s Rdjataraitigiv^l, lines 663-567. It, however, omits all the 
incidents which are mentioned in the 'j'abaqat and Firishtah, as having occurred 
after his assumption of the royal title. 

18 
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fingers were about to drop off, and there were ulcers in his gums 
(dar dandan, i.c., in his teeth). In the year 968 a.h., Fath Khan and 
Lohari and Ankri and other Kashmiris became suspicious of him, and 
fleeing got into the hilly country. Ghazi Khan sent his brother Husain 
Khan with two thousand men in pursuit of them. As it was the 
season of snow, Husain Khan, on arrival at ^ Bahararah, made a halt. 
The enemy getting warning, went to the village of ^Ahlan; and a 
large number of them, falling under the snow, perished. The rest, who 
survived, went to ^Kishtwar, and in the year 969 a.h., they were in 
great distress there, and sought an asylum with Husain Klian. The 
latter prayed to Ghazi I£l)an to pardon their offences, and he pardoned 
them, and gave them good jdgirs. 

In the year 970 a.h., Ghazi Klian left Kashmir, and took up hia 
residence at Lar; and sent his son Ahmad Khan in concert with Fath 
Klian and ^ Nasir Kiyani and other renowned amirs for the conquest 
of Tibet. When they arrived within five Jcardhs of Tibet, Fath Khan 
went into (invaded) Tibet ^with the permission of Ahmad Shari; 
and getting among the Tibetans ®came out quickly. The Tibetana 


1 The name is and in the MSS., Firishtah lith. ed. has 

left out a considerable number of words from to and 

Col. Briggs and Rodgers have followed it. 

2 The name is Ahlan in both MSS., and Aslan in the lith. ed. 

8 The name is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. of the f^baqat, 
and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

^ The name is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 513) transliterates 

as Nasir Kutaby, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 128) has Nasir Kibatu. 

The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. of the T^baqat have i.e., with 

the permission; but Firishtah lith. ed. has without the permissionj 

and the subsequent incident shows that the latter reading is probably correct. 

8 The reading in the is The 

penultimate word is in one MS. which I have *adopted. In the other 
MS. and in the lith. ed. it is Firishtah lith. ed. has a different reading; 
it is after Col. Briggs (vol. TV, p. 614) translates this in the 

words, “proceeded to the capital”; and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 129) 

has “went into the city ” without specifying what city. It is very doubtful that 
Fatl) ^an reached as far as the Capital of Tibet. 
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were unwilling to fight, and sent much tribute. ^At this time the 
idea came into Ahmad PClian’s mind, “Fath ^lan went into Tibet, 
and came out. If I do not do a similar deed, the people of Kashmir 
will all praise him.” Then he determined that he should go 
jarlddh (alone, or with a small retinue). Fath Khan said, “It is not 
advisable that you should go; and indeed if you must go, go with a 
large force.” Ahmad Klian did not listen to his words, and went 
with only five hundred men. He left Fath Khan in the camp. When 
the Tibetans saw that he had such a small force, they attacked him. 
He was unable to withstand them, and fled; on coming to Fath Khan 
said, “Today thou be the rearguard. I am off.” He did not delay 
anywhere. When the men saw, that Ahmad Khan was running away, 
they all turned their faces in flight. Fath Klian, however, halted. 
The Tibetans came up to him; he fought single handed with thein; 
and was slain. On hearing this news (iliazi Klian got into a rage, and 
strongly ^ criticised his son's conduct. 

3 The period of GJiazi KJian's rule was four years. 


1 Firiahtah agrees, except in the latter part, where he says j ^ 

lyjj jb ^ 

y ^ 3 ' The versions both in 

Col. briggs and Rodgers are altogether wrong, but it would bo useless to 
point out all their mistakes. The Cambridge History of India, page 290, 
gives a short summary, as follows: “His advanced guard was defeated, and 
instead of pressing forward to its support he fled with the main body of the force.” 
Every statement in this sentence appears to me to be incorrect. The advanced 
guard was not defeated, and in fact there was no advance guard; and Ahmad 
Khan could not have pressed forward to its support. He was, in fact, 
running away, the main body running away with him; and it was only Fath 
Khan, whom, when he was running away, Ahmad Khan implored or ordered 
to be the rearguard; and he fought bravely and was killed. It is unfortunate 
that a history which is believed to be a standard work should contain such a 
statement. The compiler, apparently, read neither the ^abaqat nor Firishtah; 
and a|)parently not even the incorrect translations of Col. Briggs or Rodgers. 

8 The word (honoure, reputations) in the text-edition is apparently 

a misprint for (criticism, animadversion), 

8 The account of the reign of ^ izi Shah appears to end thus abruptly 
both ill the fabaqat and in Firishtah; but as a matter of fact it is continued in 
the earlier part of the account of the reign of ^'isain Khan or Shah. 
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iAn account of Husain KuIn, brother of GhAzi lyiiN. 

In the year 971 a.h., Ghazi Khan left Kashmir with the intention 
of conquering Tibet; and took up his quarters in 2 Maukhadah Khar; 
but owing to an acute attack of leprosy he lost the use of his eyes; 
and adopted bad manners and perpetrated tyranny on the people, 
and extorted sums of money as fines from innocent men. The people 
being aggrieved at his conduct, divided themselves into two parties. 
One of them united with his son Alimad Klian; and the other joined his 
brother Husain Kb an. On hearing this, he came back to Srinagar; 
and as he had more affection and kindness for Husain Kljan, he raised 
him in his place to the saltanat. The vakils and vazlrs of Ghazi Kb an 
all went to Husain Khan’s house, and began to serve him. After fifteen 
days Ghazi Khan divided all his equipages and rich stuffs into two 
portions. One share he gave to his sons, and made over the other 
moiety to tradesmen, and ordered that they should pay him its price. 
The tradesmen came to Husain Kban praying for justice. The latter 
forbade Ghazi Kban (to effect the sale and demand the price). Ghazi 
!^an being annoyed with him wanted to make his son his successor. 
Husain Kban, on being informed of this, summoned Ahmad Kban, 
son of Ghazi Klian, Abdal S 3 an and other chief men; and took pro- 


i The heading is as I have it in the text in both the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed. Firishtah has which is better. The Cambridge 

History of India, page 290, says that the new ruler ascended the throne as 
Nasir-ud-din Husain Shah. 

The accession of Husain Khiui or Shah is mentioned in line 576 of 
Prajyabhatta’s ItdjcUaringiv>h and the following lines describe his impartial 
justice, his prosperity, his fame and his pleasure, in respect of which, it says 
^5^ H if I (1. 678), i.e., even Indra did not have 

such pleasure in Svarga. The happiness of the people is described in line 683, 

which says I I 

t.e., famine, robberies and fear from kings having been prevented by him, 
the people thought Kashmir to be like Svarga» 

* The name is Maukhadah Khar in botli MSS. It is Maukandah 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Maulad Khar. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 614) has Mokudkar and Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 129) has Muladghar, 
which is, however, not a correct transliteration of the name as given in the lith. 
ed. of Firishtah, where the last syllable is ghar, or may be ghar but 
not ghaf. 
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mises and engagements from them, that they would remain obedient 
to him. Gbazi I£han summoned and collected his own men and the 
Mugh^ls- Husain Khan also prepared to meet him. The people and 
the Qdid^a intervened, and quelled the disturbance. Ghazi Khan 
came out of the city, and took up his quarters in Zainpur; but after 
three months he came back to Srinagar. Husain Klian i divided the 
country of Kashmir among men. 

In the year 972 a.h., Husain Khan granted Rajauri and Nau Shahr 
jdgiT to Sankar Chak, his elder brother, and sent him there. Imme¬ 
diately after this news came, that Sankar Chak had risen in revolt. 
(Husain Khan) then allotted ih&jdglrs to Muhammad Makri, and sent 
a large force against Sankar Chak. 2 Xhe commanders of the force 
were Ahmad Khan, Fath Khan and Khwajah Mas‘ud ^ Nayak. 
They went, and fighting with Sankar defeated him. Husain Kb an 
advanced to welcome them, and brought them to Srinagar. After some 
time Husain Ki^an learnt, that Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Khan 
Makri and Naf^rat Klian had made plans for murdering him and wanted 
to imprison them. They on learning this came to Husain Kh^H with 
a large number of followers; and he was unable to harm them in any 
way. When they left his presence, ®he became anxious (knowing) 
that they had become acquainted with the true state of things. He, 


1 Similar divisions have been made by other Sultans also, but the reasons 
of such divisions is not clear. Firishtah prefaces the statement by saying 

but I do not think it gives any sufficient 

reasons. 

2 There are differences in the readings. One MS. has while the 

other and the lith. ed. has Then one MS. has 

the other has j j while the lith. ed. 

has j ^ j Firishtah lith. ed. has j 43.4A.I 

^ j I inclined at first to adopt the 

reading in Firishtah, but I found that the construction of the sentence in the 
^abaqat is different, so I have adopted the reading in the first MS., though I am 
not quite sure about the last word. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 
in place of in the translation above. 

3 The readings are slightly different. One MS. has ^ while the 

other and the lith. ed. have i have adopted the first reading. 
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therefore, sent ^ Malik Lull Laund to them, with the message, that 
they should all meet together; and make promises and engagements 
that none of them would attempt any hostility to the others. Malik 
Lull Laund went and made proposals of peace. They then all came 
together in the house of Ahmad lilian, and agreed that they should 
take Ahmad Khan to the house of Husain Klian. Ahmad Khan, 
after much pressing consented; and went with Nasrat Khan and Malik 
Lull to Husain Khan’s house. Qaxii Habib, who was one of the chief 
men of Kashmir, and Muhammad Makri were also sent for. They all 
met together in the Diwdnf^dna, which is celebrated as the Rang 
Mafial, When night came Husain Khan said, 2 “We are inclined 
to-night to have some natnah-hdzi. As the Qddl is puritanical, you go 
together to the first floor (bdld^dna) (and amuse yourselves); and 
I am also coming.” When the}'' went upstairs, “Husain Khan sent 
some men and had them imprisoned.” 

After that, he sent ‘Alam Khan and l£lian Zaman, whose original 
name was Fath Kliwajah, with a large army to attack Sankar Chak, 
who was near Rajauri. They went there and defeated Sankar Chak ; 

1 The name is as I have it in the text, in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has cXbc. Col. Briggs does not mention the name. 

Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 130) has Lodni Lond. Laimd according to 

the dictionary means a soldier or an adventurer. It also, I think, means a 
Levantine, but I cannot understand how a Levantine should have made his 
way to Kashmir. 

2 The text is imperfect and contradictory. One MS. has 

The other has <3^^ ^ 

|»:!^ ^ ^ Th^lith. ed. has ^ jiJbo 

iS Aj The lith. ed. 

of Firishtah has the same reading as the lith. ed. of the fabaqat, but leaves 
out the word Qddl. I consider this reading the best and have adopted it for 
the reason mentioned below. 

I cannot find the meaning of . Bdzl means a game or play. 

In a preceding note I have said that Natuah is probably a corruption of 
Sanskrit Nafa, an actor or a mimic. As there is a reference to the Qa^i’s being 
orthodox or puritanical, the natuah-bdzl in this case was probably some kind of 
indecent mimicry or acting; but according to the text in the lith. ed. of the 
^abaqat, the Qadi was also invited to go to the Bdldkhdna, where the game 
would be played. If the text of the lith. ed. of Firishtah is adopted and the 
word Qa4l is omitted then there would be no difficulty. 
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and returned with victory and triumph. liOian Zaman having 
acquired much credit, an order was passed that all the amirs should 
go every day to his house. 

In the year 973 a.h., (people) slandered Khan Zaman to Husain 
The latter ordered that men should not go to his house. 
IQian Zaman wished to go away from Kashmir, and was arranging 
to get together the things that would be required for the journey. 
iThen Husain Khan went away on a hunting expedition. 2g]^ams 
Dubar came and said to Khan Zaman, “Why are you going away; 
Husain [£ban is gone out for hunting, and his house is unoccupied. 
We should go there, and take possession of all his equipages and 
treasure.” Klian Zaman liked these words of his, and went in concert 
with Fath Chak and Lohar and Ankari and others like them, and 
attacked Husain lilian’s house. They set fire to the door, and wanted 
to bring out Ahmad Khan, Muhammad Khan Makri and Na^rat 
Khan from prison. Bahadur Khan son of Khan Zaman and Fath 
Chak then came there. MasTid Nayak was in charge of the prison. 
He discharged water on the courtyard of the Dlwdnkfidna, so that it 
became muddy. Daulat Khan one of Husain Klmn’s men was 

1 One MS. has by mistake ^. The lith. ed. of Firiahtah 

has 

2 There are differences in the reading.s here. One MS. has 

ajiikj aJlA aij;. The other MS., which has the incorrect 

reading mentioned in the preceding note, has (Jmj 

ailsu Ajlaih. . 

The reading in the lith. ed. is the same as the reading in the 2nd MS., but 
instead of there is 2^*^^ which appears to be 

incorrect. I have adopted the readings in the 2nd MS,, though I am doubtful 
as to who Shams Dubar was. In the text-edition it is 
Besides, it was not likely, that because Husain ^an had gone away hunting, his 
house should remain unoccupied. Prajyabhatta refers to this in line 585. The 
line runs I 9 f^3t^ 

I Then there are some lines which appear to be an interpolation; after 
which line 686 runs as 

I These two lines (685, 686) mean that the king had a 
minister named Khan Zaman, who, when the king went out, seized the city in 
a moment. Then the king’s troops came and destroyed (him) at once. The 
king was like the morning sun which destroys the darkness. 
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standing with his quiver on his back. Bahadur Khan ran to hiniy 
and struck him with his sword. The sword fell on his quiver; and 
he shot an arrow into the eye of Bahadur Khan’s horse, which reared 
up, and threw the rider. i Mas‘ud Nayak and Ankri attacked him, 
and cut ojff his head with a dagger. Khan Zaman received information 
of this from outside and fled. Mas‘ud Nayak pursued and seized him, 
and took him to Husain Klian. The latter ordered that he should be 
carried to Zaingarh; and his ears and nose and hands and feet should 
be cut oflf, and he should be hung from a gibbet. He also gave the 
designation of son to Mas'ud Nayak, and honoured him with the title 
of Mubariz Kiian, and allotted the ^pargana of Bankal as \mjdglr. 

3 In the year 974 a.h., Husain Klmn ordered that the blinding 
needle to be drawn across the eyes of Ahmad Khan, son of Gliazi Khan, 
Nasrat Khan and Muhammad Khan. Ghazi Khan, on hearing this 
news, suffered great anguish, and as he was already ill, he passed 
away. 

Husain Khan then founded a college, and lived in the society of 
pious and learned men in its precincts, and he allotted them the 
pargana of ^ Zainpur as their jdglr. 

In the year 975 a.h., Lull Laund informed Husain Khan that 
Mubariz Khan says that as Husain Khan had called him his son, he 


1 These names are variously written. One MS. has 

the other has cXjU, The lith. ed. of the Tabaqat has j > 

while that of Firishtah has The latter appears to me to 

be correct and I have adopted it. 

2 One of the parganas in the S.W. ^art of Kamraj. See page 371, Atn- 
i-Akbari (Jarratt, vol. II, p. 370). 

8 This is also mentioned by Prajyabha^ta (1. 688) which runs 

I i.e., he pulled 

out the eyes of Muhammad Khan and others who were determined to fight with 
him, and whose hearts were filled with enmity towards him. 

* The name of the parganah looks like and in the MSS., and 
as in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah "it is Zainpur. In the 

list of parganahs in Ain-i-Akban (Jarratt, vol. II, pp. 368-371) there is none 
that at all resembles any of the names in the MSS. or the lith. ed. of the TahaqSt, 
There is, however, B,pargana called Zinapur among those to the S.E. of Srinagar. 
I have, therefore, substituted the name of Zaipur, and this is followed in the 
text-edition. 
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should give him a share of the treasure, Husain lib an was much 
pained in his heart. One day he went to the house of Mubariz ^an. 
He saw many horses in his stables. The pain in his mind became 
more acute; and he ordered Mubaiiz lOjan to be imprisoned. All 
affairs were now entrusted to Malik Luli. But in a short time he also 
was imprisoned on the ground that he had embezzled ^ forty thousand 
donkey-loads of paddy belonging to the government; and ‘Ali Kokah 
was appointed in his place. 

In the year 976 a.h., Qadi Habib, who was of the Hanafl faith, 
coming out of the Jama' Mosque on a Friday 2 had gone to the foot 
of Maran hill on a pilgrimage to the tomb; when a ^ Eafdl of the name 
of 4 Yusuf Andaz drew his sword, and struck the Qddl. The latter 
was wounded on the head. Yusuf again struck him with the sword. 
The Qddl shielded his head with his hand, and his fingers were cut off. 
Except the bigotry that was due to the difference of their religions 
there was nothing else between them. Maulana Kamal-ud-din, 
the son-in-law of the Qddl, ^ who occupied himself with teaching in 
Sialkot, was with him at the time. Yusuf fled after wounding the 
Qddl. When Husain Kiian heard this news, he appointed some men 
who found Yusuf out, and brought him. Husain Klian then assembled 
lawyers like Mulla Yusuf, Mulla Firuz, and others like them, and 
ordered them that they should state whatever might be in accordance 
with the law {Shara'). They replied, that the execution of such a 
person by way of punishment was legal. The Qddl said, “It would 


1 Col. Brigga (vol. IV, p. 517) incorrectly translates 

as “forty thousand bales of shawls”, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 131) 
also incorrectly has “40,000 ass-loads of shawls.” 

2 Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 131) translates ^ 

“came to the zlarat in the graveyard of Yaikoh Maran.” 

* A man belonging to a section of the ShVa sect, who renounced their 
allegiance to Zaid, the son of‘All, the son of Husain. Firishtah calls Yi'isuf a 
8ht*a. 

4 That is the name in both the MSS. In the lith. ed. it is Yusuf Tandoz. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has only Yusuf. Neither Col. Briggs nor Rodgers has any 
name. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 

® It is invidious to go on pointing out Rodgers’s mistakes, but he translates 

{J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 131) the clause - ;■> ^ 

C>jJ y) in the words, “was also with him engaged in reading.” 
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not be right to execute this man, so long as I am alive.” In the 
end, they stoned him to death. Members of the sect, who were 
united with Yusuf in religion and faith, said to Husain Khan, “There 
has been too much haste in executing him.” Husain Khan said, 
“I acted in accordance with the verdict of the Mullas.” 

About this time Mirza Muqim, and Ya^qub, son of Baba ‘All 
came to Kashmir as ambassadors from the threshold of the servants 
of the asylum of the Khildfat. When they arrived at Hirahpur, Husain 
Khan sent men to welcome them, and he himself came to the plain 
of 1 Salah; and erected a pavilion and awnings and all the furniture 
of an assembly. When he heard that the ambassadors had come 
near, he came out of the pavilion and greeted them. Then they all 
came into the pavilion, and sat down in one place. After that the 
ambassadors got into a boat, and Ibrahim Khan, the son of Husain 
Khan, also went with them. Husain Kiian did not go in the boat, 
but went to Kashmir (Srinagar) on horseback. He allotted the house 
of Husain Makri to the ambassadors. 

After some days Mirza Muqim said, “Send the Qddl and the 
Muftis^ according to whose decision Yusuf was executed, to me.” 
Husain Ivhan sent the Muftis to him. Qddl Zain who was of the same 
religion as Yusuf said, “The Muftis made a mistake in their verdict.” 
The Muftis said, “We did not give a decisive verdict for his execu¬ 
tion. We said that the execution of such a person by way of punish¬ 
ment was lawful.” Mirza Muqim insulteci the Muftis in the assembly; 
and made them over to Fath liJian Rdfdi and tortured them. Husain 
Klian embarked in a boat and went away to Kamraj. Fath Khan 
had the Muftis put to death, by order of Mirza Muhammad Muqim, 
and had their bodies dragged round the lanes and bazars by ropes 
tied to their feet. Husain Khan sent his daughter with fine gifts and 
presents with the ambassador for the service of the asylum of the 
Siildfat. The ambassadors taking his daughter and the 2 tribute 
with them went back to Agra. 

_ « __ 

1 That is the name in both MSS. The lith. ed. has in the plain of Shahzada. 
Firishtah does not mention the name of the place, 

2 One MS. inserts ^ after and both have instead of 

I think is better and I have retained it. It is in the 

text-edition. 
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iAn account of ‘AlI ShIh, brother of Husain. 

In the year 977 a.h., news came that His Majesty the Khalifa- 
i-Ilahi had ordered Mirza Muqim to be executed, in retribution of the 
unjust executions which he had perpetrated in Kashmir; and he 
had also rejected Husain Khan’s daughter. On hearing this news, 
Husain Klian had an attack of dysentery or bloody flux, and he 
continued to be ill for three or four months. 

At this time, ^ Muhammad Bhat incited Yusuf, son of ^Ali Khan, 
to rebel against Husain KJjan. When this news reached Husain 
I£lian, he said to Yusuf to go to his father, i.e., ‘Ali Khan, who was 
at 3 Suyyapur and to remain there. When Yusuf went to ‘Ali Khan, 
other men also fled one after another, and went to ‘Ali Khan. When 
the going of the people, and also of his son to ‘Ali Khan became a 
certainty, Husain Kl^an sent men to ‘Ali Khan with this message: 
“What offence has been committed by me? I sent your son to you 
without any objection or censure.” ‘Ali Khan said: “I also am not 
guilty in any way. People come to me fleeing from you; and although 
I advise them, it has no effect.” 


1 The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS. and the lith. ed. 

The account of Husain’s reign ends abruptly, but some account of it is 
continued in that of the next reign. Prajyabhatta does not mention the 
incident of Qadi Habib or of the arrival of Akbar’s ambassadors. He describes 
some spring and 6ri Pancami festivities of Husain Khan (lines 589-694), and 
then, in lines 595-6, he says that he had ^ *, and 

i.C., the 

Husain Shah Moon having been swallowed up by the Rahu of epilepsy the people 
became frightened of the darkness of injustice. The next line describes, in 
somewhat curious language, that bestowing the kingdom on his brother the king 
Husain went to paradise, which he had acquired by his bounty, as if incited 
by his curiosity. The next line says he was always happy in his reign, which 
oxtended to seven years. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. has incorrectly j 

I j . Col. Briggs makes no mention of Muhammad Bhat or 

Yusuf; he calls (vol. IV, p. 620) the place where “Ally Khan” was, “Shewpur.” 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 132) translates Firishtah correctly, but “Bihut 
Yusuf” is curious. The place of‘Ali Khan’s residence is called Sonpur. 

8 One MS. has Suyyapur, the other has Rasulpur. The lith. ed. is defective 
And omits a part of the sentence. Firishtah lith. ed, has Sonpur. 
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In the end, ‘Ali Khan advanced towards Srinagar, and encamped 
at a distance of seven kardhs from there. Malik Lull Laund now 
fled, and went to ‘Ali Khan. Husain Khan came out of the city, and 
went to 1 Jahlah Hajam, which was one karoh from it. Ahmad and 
Muhammad and Ankri, who were his door-keepers and amirs, fled 
that night and went to ‘Ali Klian. 2 Daulat, who was one of his 
near relations said to Husain Khan, “As all men are running away 
from you, it would be better that you should send the emblems of 
royalty, about which there is always dispute, to ‘Ali Khan. He is 
your brother, and is not a stranger.’* Husain Klian then sent the 
royal umbrella and the yak-tales, and all other insignias of royalty 
to ‘Ali Khan by the hand of his own son Yusuf; and said, “My only 
offence was this that I became ill.” After that ‘Ali Klmn came to 
Husain Khan’s house, and enquired about his health; and they wept 
together. 

3 Then Husain Khan made over the city to ‘All Kb an; and he came 
to Zainpur, and took up his residence there. ‘Ali Iflhan assumed the 
title of ‘Ali Shah, and the duties of royalty devolved upon him; and 
4 Dukha, who was the vakil of Husain Klian was put in charge of the 
public affairs. After three months Husain Klian departed from the 
world. ‘Ali Khan went to meet his bier, and he was buried in the 
vicinity of Hairdn Bazar. 


1 The name in one MS. is sIa. without any dots, in the other it is 

which is probably Hahadjajam. The lith. ed. has 
Firishtah lith. ed. has aK. CJolt^Briggs does not mention the place. 
Rodgers calls it Jalahajam. 

2 There is no affix to the name in the MSS. or in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has Daulat Chak. 

3 Prajyabhatta is silent over all that happened prior to the transfer 

of the sovereignty; but line 600 reads | 

55 m HTTf* I i.e.f the kingdom having devolved on ‘All 

^an, all the people were happy as in the morning the lotus (blooms) when 
the sun goes to the mountain of the dawn. 

^ The name appears to be Dukha, though there are slight variations. 
Col. Briggs (vol. TV, p. 622) calls it Dookna. Rodgers does not mention the 
name. Dukha meaning “sorry”, “poor” is quite a humble name; and the man 
was apparently of humble origin. 
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At this time Shah ‘Arif Darviah, coming from Husain iQuli 
Khan at Lah5re arrived in Kashmir. ‘Ali Klian gave him his daughter 
in marriage; and believed him to be the Mahdl of the end of the world. 
‘All Chak, son of Nauroz Chak, and Ibrahim Klian, son of Ghazi 
Khan, placing great faith in him, bowed in worship before him; and 
considering him to be fit (for such honour) decided to place him on 
the throne. When this news reached ‘Ali Khan’s ears, he became 
annoyed with him, and wanted to injure him. Shah ‘Arif, coming to 
know of this, gave out, that he would not remain there, and that he 
would go to Lahore or some other country in the course of one day; 
and hid himself, so that people might believe that he had disappeared 
(by some occult power). After two or three days, it became known, 
that he had paid two ashrafls to some boatmen, and embarking in 
their boat, had arrived at Baramula, and from there had got into 
the mountains. Some men were sent, and he was brought from there, 
and was placed in the custody of guards. When he fied a second time, 
he was brought back from the mountain of Mehtar Sulaiman. This 
time ‘Ali Kl)an took from him a thousand ashrafls in exchange for 
the mihr of his daughter, and obtained taldq (divorce) for her 
from him; and he was permitted to go away to Tibet; and the two 
eunuchs, that he had with him, were separated from him and kept 
under surveillance. 

In the year 979 a,h., ‘Ali Chak son of Nauroz Chak, came before 
‘Ali Klian and said, “Dukha has come into mj jdglr and has created 
disturbance there. If you will not forbid him, I shall cut open the 
stomachs of my horses.” ‘Ali Klian understood that these words were 
a hint that he would cut open ‘Ali Shah’s stomach. He became angry, 
and had him seized and sent to Kamraj. He fied from there and went 
to Husain Quli Klito, the governor of Lahore; but as at the interview 
he did not perform the ceremonies, which were customary, his going 
there was of no avail, and he fled from Lahore and returned to Kashmir. 


1 The name is Husain Qull I^an in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
In the other MS. it is Husain Khan by mistake while it is Husain Quli l^an in 
the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. Firishtah says he described himself as a descendant 
of Shah T^’ahmAsp $sfv!, and was a Shi*a, 
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He was seized and brought to Srinagar, and was kept in prison. After 
some time he escaped, and fled to Nau Shahr. ‘Ali Khan sent some 
troops against him, and he was again seized and brought before ‘Ali 
IQihn, 

In the year 980, ‘Ali Khan sent an army to invade Kahtwarah 
(Kishtwar); and, taking the daughter of the ruler of the country, made 
peace with the latter, and returned. 

During this time Mulla ‘Ishqi and Qddl Sadr-ud-din came as 
ambassadors from the threshold of His Majesty the Klialifa-i-Ilahi. 
‘Ali Khan sent the daughter of his nephew for the service of the 
fortunate prince Sultan Salim, with Mulla Ishqi and Qddl Sadr-ud-din, 
with other fine presents and tribute; and the public prayers and the 
coins of Kashmir were adorned and embellished with the renowned 
name of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi. These events happened in 
the year 980 a.h. 

At this time Yusuf Shah, son of ‘Ali Kl^an, had Ibrahim Khan, 
son of (Hiazi I£han, executed on the accusation of Muhammad Bhat, 
without obtaining the consent of his father; and for fear of the latter he 
and Muhammad Bhat fled, and went to Baramula. ‘Ali Khan, on 
hearing this, was much pained in his mind. But men prayed for the 
pardon of Yusuf’s offence, and he was summoned; and Muhammad 
Bhat, who was the cause of this disturbance, was imprisoned. 

In the year 982 a,h., ‘Ali Shah sent an army to invade the country 
of Kahtwarah, which is also called Kishtwar; and taking the daughter 
of the ruler of that country (in marriage) for his grandson Ya‘qub 
made peace with him; and returned to the city. 

In the year 983 a.h., ‘Ali Kli&n went with his family and 
dependants to see Jamalnagari. Haidar Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, one of the descendants of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, who had been 
in Gujrat, and when the servants of His Majesty went there, had waited 
upon him and had come to Hindustan at his stirrups. From Hindustan 
he had come to Nau Shahr. There was a cousin of his, Salim i^ian, 
there. A large body of men joined him (i.e., Haidar Khan). ‘Ali 
Khan sent a large body of troops with Lohar Chak to remain at Rajauri. 
Muhammad Kl»an Chak, who was at Rajauri, was jealous of Lohar 
Chak having been made the commander; he seized him and taking all 
the troops with him, went to Haidar Khan at Nau Shahr, and said to 
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him ‘'Send i Islam Kiian, who is a brave man, with me, so that I 
may go and conquer Kashmir for you.” Haidar Khan being deceived 
by his words, sent Islam Klian with him. When they arrived in the 
village 2 of Jaukas, Muhammad KJian, in the morning, treacherously 
slew Islam Khan, and ffeturning from there came to Kashmir and going 
to ‘Ali Shah became the recipient of favours from him. ^ ‘^li and 
Ankri and Daud Kadar and others, who had intended to help Haidar 
Khan, were imprisoned. 

In the year 984 a.h., there was ^a great famine in Kashmir, 
and many people died of the great hunger. 

In the year ^ 986 a.h. (the Sultan) climbed to the top (platform 
in front?) of the mosque, and joined in an assembly of learned and 


1 Apparently the man who was described as the cousin of Salim Khan a few 
lines before. Hodgers (J.A.lS.B.f vol. LIV, p. 134) wrongly describes him as 
“his ” (i.e,, Haidar Jean’s) cousin Salim Klian. 

2 The name is so written in both MSS. In the lith. ed. it is Jaukash. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Col. Briggs does not mention it. 

Rodgers (J.A.S.B,^ vol. LIV, p. 135) calls it “the town of Jakun.” Rodgers 
translates “Leaving Islam Khan with an excuse.” 

In the text-edition the name of the village is 

3 The names are as I have them, in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah they are ‘Ali Makri and Baud 

Kacjar. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted ^ 

4 Prajyabha^ta mentions the accession of ‘Ali Klian in line 600 (see 
note 3, p. 748) and then describes in the next five lines his impartial justice, 
and the happiness of the people; and then says in line 606 

I I i.e., suddenly the 

face of the quarters became red, like the fire of the terrible times 
indicating the destruction to be caused by the coming famine. The horrors 
of the famine are described in lines 607 to 614. All family ties were 
broken asunder, the people clamoured for the flesh of an elephant which 
had died at the king’s gate, and even a boy was killed, and his flesh was sold 
for human consumption. Then there was a great storm and a great con¬ 
flagration (lines 615-621). Then in line 622 it is said 

I i.e., the Lord of 

the world, having enjoyed all pleasures for nine years, went to heaven, as if to 
give information of the hardships caused by the famine. 

5 The year is 986 in Firishtah lith. ed. 
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pious men. Then bringing a book called the ^ Mishktidt to that 
assembly, he, in accordance with a tradition which had come down in 
respect of the excellences of repentance, repented of his sins, and 
after making ablutions occupied himself with offering his prayers and 
reading the Quran, After he had finished these, he mounted with the 
intention of playing Ghaugdn (polo); and going to the field of 'Idgdh 
engaged in the game. Accidentally he was hit on the stomach by a 
wooden bow of his saddle; and died of that inj iiry. 

An account of YCsuf KhIn, son op ‘Ali ShIh. 

When ‘All Shah passed away, his brother 2 Abdal Kb an did not, 
for fear of his nephew Yusuf Khan accompany the funeral procession. 
Yusuf sent ^Saiyid Mubarak Khan, and Baba Khalil to him with 
the message, “Come and bury your brother. If you accept me as the 
Sultan then it is all right, otherwise you be the ruler and I shall be 
^your subject.’’ When they took Yusuf Khan’s message to Abdal 

1 The word is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. both of the 

Tabaqat and of Firishtah. The correct name is it is a very popular 

collection of the Traditions by who was an eminent 

Traditionist, and who flourished in the first half of the 8th century Hijra. The 
work is an enlarged recension of an older book by Al-Baghavi, who died a.h. 
516, A.D. 1142, entitled MasdhUh-Aa Sunna, The full title is 
Mishkudt-al-Masabih (Niches for the lamps). 

2 According to Prajyabhatta, Abdal Hian was enraged at Yusuf’s 

succeeding his father *Al! Shah. He claimed that the succession should pass 
to the brother. Lines 623-24 say, if’*5 

Mrnx jzwtfji i f vnnfisqn# w ^ i Then line 

626 says there was a fight between Abdal and Yusuf, who is called 
at Sekandarapura, about which place I cannot find anything; and the former 

'fWrftlfMi I f | (l. 626), i.e., after slaying the 

troops went to heaven as if with curiosity to see his brother. 

Yusuf Khan is said to have given away much treasure to blot out the 
memory of Karna, Mandhata (line 627). 

* Firishtah also has Saiyid Mubarak Khan and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 626). 
Syud Moobarik Khan, but Rodgers {J.A,S,B., vol. LIV, p. 135) has Sayyid 
Mubariz ]^an. 

4 One MS. omits the word The other has instead of ^15. 
Firishtah lith. ed. is more explicit, and has 
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Kb an, the latter said, ‘‘I am coming relying on your words, and I 
am girding up my loins in your service. If I receive any injury that 
will be on your shoulders (i.e,, you will be responsible for it). Saiyid 
Mubarak, who was on bad terms with Abdal, said, “We have also to 
go to Yusuf, and take promises and engagements from him.’* With 
this agreement, the meeting broke up. When (Saiyid Mubarak) 
went to Yusuf, he said to him, “Abdal Klian did not come in com¬ 
pliance with your words.” Abdal Bhat said, “We should go very 
quickly, and attack him; and then we could bury *Ali Shah.” Yusuf 
Klian mounted at once and marched and attacked him (Abdal Khan). 
The latter came, and met him, and was slain. Hasan Khan, son of 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan was also slain in the skirmish. The next day 
he buried ‘Ali Shah, and Yusuf became the ruler in the place of his 
father. 

After two months, i Saiyid Mubarak Khan and 'Ali Khan and 
others crossed the river with the intention of creating a revolt. Yusuf 
Khan advanced against them in concert with ^ Muhammad Khan, 
the murderer of Salim Klian, and Muhammad Kian, who was the 
commander of the vanguard, taking time by the forelock, came and 
confronted the enemy with sixty men, but was slain. ^Yusuf asked 


1 See line 628 of Prajyabhatta which saya 

i.e., Mubarak IQian went away to a distance, wishing to fight (with Yusuf); 
and line 629 says Muhammad Khan, Yusuf’s servant fought with Mubarak 
Khim in the neighbourhood of Didda Mafha, which according to Stein’s 
Rdjatarangivh vol. II, page 448, is now the large quarter of Didamar, which 
forms the western end of the city of Srinagar on the right river bank. The 
Mafha was built by queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from 
various parts of India. The fact of Muhammad ^an being slain is mentioned 
in line 631. 

2 See page 760 where he was described as Muhammad J^an Chak. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has a different reading. It says 

^ correctness of the proved by 

Prajyabhat^ (1. 629). See the preceding note. 

# Prajyabhatta (1. 633) says, Yusuf after enjoying the pleasures of rule 
for two and half months, WTH i,e,, he went to 

the inaccessible moimtains, the country of the Khadas. These, it may be 
said parenthetically, belonged to a tribe, which is mentioned in the Bfhat* 
SamhUd of Varahamihira (ca. 600 a.d.), and they have been identified with the 
19 
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for quarter, and came to Hirahpur; and i Sai 3 dd Mubarak Bian sat 
on the seat of authority. 

After some time Muhammad Yusuf Khan, acting on letters sent 
to him by (some) Kashmiris, made an attempt on Kashmir. Saiyid 
Mubarak Kb an on hearing this news arrayed his troops and started 
to fight with him. Yusuf Klian was again unable to withstand him, 
and went to the village of 2 Barsal, which is situated in the jungle. 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan hastened in pursuit of him, and a battle took 
place. Yusuf Klian fled to the mountains round about; and Saiyid 
Mubarak Kiian came to Kashmir with victory and triumph. He 
deceitfully summoned ‘Ali Khan, son of Nauroz, and imprisoned 
him. The other Chaks, such as Lobar Chak, Haidar Chak and Hast! 
Chak did not come to him through fear. (Saiyid Mubarak Khan) 
sent Baba Khalil and Saiyid Barkburdar to them, and summoned 
them after making conditions and engagements. They all came to 
him, and having obtained his permission, went away to their respective 
places. 

On the way 3 they settled among themselves, that Yusuf should 
be sent for, and placed on the throne. They sent a messenger to 
Yusuf Khan from the place where they were. Saiyid Mubarak Khan 
on hearing this was dismayed, and sent ^Muhammad Khan Maksi 
to Yusuf, so that he might tell the latter, that he (Saiyid Mubarak 


present Khaka tribe, to which most of the petty chiefs in the Vitaata valley 
below Kashmir and in the neighbouring hills belong. 

1 The usurpation of Saiyid Mubarak Khan does not appear to be mentioned 
in BO many words by Firishtah; but it mentioned by Prajyabhatta, line 634, 
and by the Cambridge History of India, page 292. 

* The name is Barsal in the MS., and Barmal in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat, 

and Parthal in that of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 526) has Hurunpal 
Nursak, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 136) has Parthal. Prajyabhatta 
does not mention the place, but proceeds at once to mention Yusuf’s going 
to Akbar, who is called I (1.636). 

* Prajyabha^^ in lines 636, 637 says that gradually the people became 

hostile to Mubarak .i^ian, and he died ^TTHllt) after having enjoyed 

happiness for one and a quarter month @c^l). 

^ The name is as 1 have it in the text in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In 
the other MS. it looks like Muhammad ]^an Kasi, and this has been followed 
in the text-edition. The name is not mentioned in Firishtah or elsewhere. 
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Khan) would accept him as the Sultan, and was repentant of what 
he had done. Muhammad Klian on leaving him joined his enemies* 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan became still more distressed, and determined 
that he would go with his sons and slaves to Yusuf Khan, and with 
this determination left the city and went to the 'Idgdh. He took 
‘All Khan, the son of Nauroz Bhat, whom he had imprisoned, with 
him. Daulat Khan, who was one of his amirs fled from him. He 
in greater confusion released ‘Ali lOian from confinement, and went 
alone to the Khdnqdh of Baba Khalil. ^ Haidar Chak said to ‘Aii 
Khan, “All our exertions and endeavours were for your release.’’ 
Yusuf, son of ‘All Klian, said to his father, “Haidar Chak wants to act 
treacherously towards you’’; but ‘Ali Khan refused to believe him 
and started in company with Haidar Chak. Lohar Chak and others 
like him had assembled together. When ‘Ali Khan came, they 
seized and imprisoned him; and 2 decided among themselves that 
they would place L5har Chak on the throne. 

At this time Yusuf Khan arrived at ^Kakpur; and he then 
learned, that the Kashmiris had decided to place Lohar on the throne. 
He came from there to the village of ^ Cbail, and taking all his men 

1 Praiyabhatt-a (1, 638) says that Haidar Chak and his companions 
defeated Mubarak I^an, and installed Lohar Chak as tho ruler of the 

country I I 

It goes on to say that during Lohar Chak’s reign, there was great loss of life 
caused by lions. I mention this as a curious fact, for what it is worth, but 
I cannot find any mention of lions in Kashmir anywhere else; 

I ^ ^ I (lines 639, 640). 

2 One MS. omits by mistake the words from to h • In 

the text-edition it is^^ only instead of as in the translation. 

8 The name is in one MS. In the other the clause in which the name 
occurs is omitted in the preceding note. The lith. ed. has ^ while the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah has and this name is used by Rodgers {J,A.8*B.t 

vol. LIV, p. 136). I cannot find anything about Kakpur or Kalpur but there is 
a village of the name of Kakapor, which forms as it were a riverside station or 
port of ^upiyan on the Vitaatd (see Stein’s R&jcUarangii^lf vol. I, p. 183, footnote 
696 and vol. II, p. 474). . 

* The name i® cbd and cbj in the MS., and ih) in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat, and in that of Firishtah. Col. Briggs does not give the name 
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with him, went to Saiyid Yusuf lOian Lahori by way of Jammu. 
He then went to Fathpur with Saiyid Yusuf Khan, and Raja Man 
Singh; and was honoured by being allowed to wait upon His Majesty 
the 1 Khalifa-i-Ilahi. From there 2 he sent his Ya^qub to Kashmir. 
The government of Kashmir was confirmed on Lohar. 

In the year 987 a.h., Muhammad Yusuf Khan started with Saiyid 
Yusuf Khan and Raja Man Singh from Fathpur to conquer Kashmir. 
When they arrived at Sialkot, he s without taking their help went 
to Rajauri, and took possession of it; and he then arrived at the 
station of ^Thatha. At this time L5har sent Yusuf Kashmiri to 
fight with Yusuf Klian; and Yusuf Kashmiri, after leaving Lohar’s 
presence went to Yusuf Khan and joined him. Yusuf Khan then 
went by way of ^ Jhavail, which was the most difficult route, and 


but Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 136) calls it Zahil. I cannot find anything 

about any of these places, in the text-edition. 

1 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed, has 

I have retained the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

2 Firishtah explains that Ya‘qub was sent ahead, so that he might gain 
the people over to his father’s side, and create disturbances in Lohar Chak’s 
government. 

* One MS. and the lith. eds. of the T^'haqat and of Firishtah have 

but the other MS. has by mistake 

4 One MS. has the other has ^ The lith. ed. has 

Jjp^» and that of Firishtah has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 626) 

has Lassa, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 137) has Thatta; but 
neither of them explains why or how he went to these distant places. 
Prajyabhatta (1. 642) says | ^ 

I This is definite: he took shelter in Svayyapura, which 
was inaccessible on account of being surroimded by the waters of the Vitastd. 
If Svayyapura be identical with Suyyapur, the modem S5pur, it was situated a 
short distance below the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur. It is, how¬ 
ever, very difficult to identify Svayyapura with Thatha or any other name like it. 

* The name is in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. In Firishtah 

lith. ed. it looks like or I cannot find anything about this place; 

but the correct name appears to be Jhavail. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 626) has 
Jeehbul; and Rodgers {J,A,S,B,, vol. LIV, p. 137) has Jhupul. 
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marched rapidly and entered the fort of ^ Suyyapur. Lohar came 
in concert with Haidar Chak, 2gh.ams Chak and Hast! Chak and 
confronted Yusuf IQian. The armies encamped on the bank of the 
river Bihat {i.e.y the Jhelum). After some days 3 there was a great 
battle. From the auspiciousness of the attention of His Majesty the 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi, the victory fell to Yusuf Khan. 

After the victory, (Yusuf Khan) marched to Srinagar, and entered 
it. Lohar came, through the intervention of Qddl Musa and 
Muhammad Bhat, and saw ^ Yusuf Khan. In the first meeting, the 
interview was satisfactory; but in the end L5har was put into prison. 
A large number of the rebels were also cast into prison. When Yusuf 
Khan’s mind was set at rest in respect of his enemies, he divided the 
country of Kashmir. He separated good jdglrs for ^ Shams Chak, 
son of Daulat Chak, and Ya^qub Chak, and Yusuf Kashmiri, and 
made all the rest his own Khdlsa. On the accusation of some Kashmiris 
he had the blinding needle drawn across Lohar’s eyes. 

In the year 988 a.h., Yusuf imprisoned ^ Shams Chak and ‘Ali 
Sher and Muhammad Klian, on the suspicion that they were about to 

1 The name in ^!.y*** in one MS. In the other it is and in the lith. 

ed. it is Firishtah lith. ed. has Sonpur. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 526) has Showpoor and Rodgers {J.A,S,B.y vol. LIV, p. 137) Sonpur. I think 
Suyyapur is the correct name. See note 4, page 766. 

2 The name is Shams Chak in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; 
it is Shamsi Chak in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of the T^baqat. 

3 The battle is mentioned by Prajyabhatta (lines 645, 646), who says 

tnarT i ggv w- \ 

^ gif I i 

* This is also mentioned by Prajyabhatta (1. 648) |Sf- 

3 There are some differences in the names. In one MS. Ya‘qub Chak is 
written as Ya‘qub Beg. In the other Shams Chak, son of Daulat Chak, is con¬ 
verted to Shams Chak and Daulat Chak. Ya‘qub Chak appears, according to 
Firishtah, to be Yusuf’s son. 

® The names are as I have them in the text in the MSS. as well as in the 
lith. ed. of the T^baqat. Firishtah lith, ed., however, has the suffix of Chak to 
the name of ‘Ali Sh5r, and calls the third man Muhammad Sa‘adat Bhat. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 627) calls the second man Ally Chuk and the third 
Mahomed Khan; while Rodgers {J.A.S.B.y vol. LIV, p. 137) transforms the 
third name to Muhammad Saadat Bihut. 
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rebel against him. Habib Khan fled for fear and went to the village 
of 1 Kasr. Yusuf, son of ‘All Khan, who had been imprisoned by 
Yusuf effected his release, and with his four brothers joined 

Habib Klian in the above-named village. From there they all went 
to 2 Ran Mai the Raja of Tibet, and came back after obtaining 
reinforcements from him. When they arrived near the frontier of 
Kashmir, they, owing to the differences which developed among them, 
were unable to do anything, and parted from one another without 
doing anything, Yusuf and Mu^mmad Klian were seized, and 
brought before Yusuf Khan; and their ears and noses were cut off. 
Habib Kb an concealed himself in the city. 

In the year 989 a.h., His Majesty the Kbalifa-i-Ilahi, returning 
from the conquest of Kabul, made his grand encampment in Jalalabad. 
He sent ^Mirza Tahir, a relation of Mirza Yusuf Khan, and 
Muhammad Salih ‘Aqil as ambassadors to Kashmir. When they 
arrived at Baramula, Yusuf Kian hastened to welcome them, and 
taking the (imperial) farmdn in his hand showed reverence for it. He 
came into Srinagar with the ambassadors and sent his son Haidar 
Khan, with many rich presents to wait on His Majesty. Haidar 
Kb an remained in attendance for a period of one year, and then he, 
and Shaikh Ya‘qub Kashmiri obtained leave to return to Kashmir. 

In the year 989 a.h., Yusuf Khan went on a visit to Lar and 
Shams Chak fled from the prison and went to ^ Kahwar; and joined ^ 

1 The name looks like Kasr in both MSS. It is Kashur in the lith. 
ed. of the "yabaqat; while Firishtah lith. ed. has . The text-edition following 
Firishtah has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 527) has Gaheer and Rodgers 

{J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 137) has to the town of Khii. I cannot find any place 
in Kashmir which resembles any of these names. 

* The name is in both MSS., and cUi; in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, 

The name is not quite distinct in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and both Col. Briggs 
and Rodgers omit it. I think Ran Mai (Sanskrit Ranamalla) is better and I 
have ewlopted it. In the text-edition it is cUj 

* According to Firishtah Mirza ‘J'ahir was a relation of Mirza Saiyid Khan 
Shalddl. 

^ The name is written as and fli© same as Kishtwar 

or Khatw&rah. See note 3, page 758. 

* This is apparently referred to by Prajyabhatta (lines 649, 660) where, 

however, it is said that ^aidar Chak took shelter in ^ and there was a 

battle between him and Yusuf. 
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Haidar Chak who was there. Yusuf receiving information of this 
event sent an army to attack them. They separated and fled; and 
Yusuf IQian returned victorious and triumphant towards Srinagar. 

In the year 990 a.h., Haidar Chak and Shams Chak advanced 
towards Kashmir from Kahwar in order to fight with Yusuf Khan. 
The latter advanced to meet them; and made his son Ya qub the com¬ 
mander of the vanguard. He was victorious in the battle, and returned 
to Srinagar. He, at the intervention of the Ray of Kahwar, pardoned 
Shams Chak’s offence, and granted him a,jdglr. i Haidar Chak came 
out of the place where he was, and went to Raja Man Singh. 

2 In the year 992 a.h., Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf Chak, was exalted 
by having the honour of kissing the threshold of His Majesty the 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi. When the latter arrived in Lah5re with grandeur and 
good fortune, Ya‘qub wrote to Yusuf, that His Majesty intended to 
go to Kashmir. Yusuf Klian determined that he should advance to 
welcome him. At this time information reached him, that Hakim 
‘Ali and 3 Baha’-ud-din having come as ambassadors from the 
servants of His Majesty had arrived at ^Thatha. Yusuf Khan 
advanced to welcome them, and putting on the robes conferred on 
him by the emperor made repeated obeisances; and with a firm deter¬ 
mination wished to present himself at the threshold. ^ Baba Khalil 


1 This is referred to in line 651, which says, 

* Compare Prajyabhatta (1. 659) I 

3 One MS. has Baha-’ud-din Kambu, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. 
do not have Kambu after Baha’-ud-din. Firishtah lith. ed. omits the name 
of Baha’-ud'din altogether, and mentions Hakim ‘All GUM as the only 
ambassador. 

^ See note 4, page 756. is the name of the place in the text-edition. 

® Prajyabhatta (line 658 and the following lines) gives a different reason 
for the final breach of the friendly relations between Akbar and Yusuf. 
It says that the prince Yaqub was sent by Yusuf to render service to Akbar, 
Akbar on seeing the rich presents placed before him 
by Ya‘qub became anxious to conquer Kashmir, 

I He accordingly gave orders to Bhagwlm Das and other commanders, 
(®?rnjT Coming to know of this, Ya‘qub left Akbar’s 
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and Baba Mahdi and i Shams Dubi 2 being perplexed about him 
kept him back from carrying out his determination; and resolved 
that if Yusuf Klian went towards the threshold, they would put him 
to death; and would raise his son Ya‘qub in his place. For fear of 
this, (Yusuf) postponed the carrying out of his intention; and gave 
leave to the imperial ambassadors to return. 

The servants of His Majesty then appointed Mirza Shah Rukb 
and Shah Quli Khan and Raja Bhagwan Das to invade Kashmir. 
Yusuf Khan came out of Kashmir (Srinagar), and encamped with his 
army at Baramula. When news came that the victorious army had 
arrived at ^Bhimbar, ^Yiisuf Khan (separating himself) from the 


service, and came secretly to Kashmir, HlSiT 

. He came and informed his father, and pointed out that the 
greatness of the great who are weak is of no avail tjlfd 

Then they all set out for war; but 
after this there was a long controversy between Yusuf Khan, who argued that it 
was not within their capacity to withstand Akbar’s power, and his ministers who 
advised war. They even said, I aiTIT^ 

^ (1. 677), i.e., you remain at a distance; we will 
decide your work; we will take shelter in the forest, and carry on daily 
skirmishes; but their argtiments were of no avail; and he went to Raja Bhagwan 
Das, i i 

(1. 691). Then Ya'qub ascended the throne, and he pleased the people by 
distributing the treasures collected by his father; but as usual, in the later history 
of Kashmir, there were mutual jealousy and quarrels. After that Akbar sent 
Qasim ^§.n to conquer Kashmir. 1 

I (1. 705). 

1 The name is Shams Dubi in the lith. eds. of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah; 
but the suffix is doubtful in the MSS., it is Duni in one and Duli in the other. 
Col. Briggs omits the name, but Rodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 138) calls the 
man Shams Dadll. in the text-edition. 

* The word is in both MSS. and the lith., ed. and kjt*y*»yo in the text- 
edition. 

a There are differences in the readings. The MSS. have and^ii^ ,* 

and the lith. ed. has Aj. Firishtah lith. ed. has Af ^ Aj 

The text-edition foUowing the MSS. has adopted ^ y. 

A The sentence appears to me to be confused and incomplete. I have 
thought it necessary to insert the words to complete the sentence. 
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army took up his station in the village of Nagar, with the intention 
of loyally serving His Majesty the Shalifa-i-Ilahi in concert with 
Mirza Qasim, son of Shwajah Haji, and Mahdi Kokah and Ustad 
Latif. Madh5 Singh came to the abcve-mentioned village in order 
to receive Yusuf Klian; and took him with himself to Raja Bhagwan 
Das. The latter sent him a horse and a i Siropd after the meeting; 
and marching from there advanced towards Kashmir (Srinagar). 
The Kashmiris received him peacefully, and agreed that they would 
send every year a fixed sum for the imperial treasury, 
Bhagwan Das returned from there after concluding the peace; and 
obtained the honour of kissing the dust of the threshold at Atak. 
Yusuf Klian also came with him, and obtained the distinction of 
kissing the threshold, which is the semblance of paradise. 


SECTION X. 3 the section ABOUT THE RULERS OF 

SIND. 

It is narrated in the history of Minhdj^ul-Masdliki which is 
known as the Chach-ndma, that when the turn of the came to 

Walid, the son of ‘Abd-ul-malik, the son of Marwan, ^Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, sent Muhammad Harun towards India, and he advanced 
into the country of ® Mekran, in the early part of the year 86 a.h. ; 
and commenced collecting revenue there. At this time news became 


1 See note 2, page 722. 

3 The history of Kashmir, after the treaty concluded by Raja Bhagwan 
Das and which Akbar refused to ratify, will be found in the history of Akbar’s 
reign in this volume. The Cambridge History of India, page 293, gives a 
summary. 

8 The heading in both MSS. is as I have it in the text. The lith. ed. has 

* He is described in Muir’s Annals of the Early Caliphate (1883, p. 445) 
as ‘At this period (a.h. 71) the right arm of the Umayyad Caliphs” and who 
afterwards for twenty years was Walid’s Viceroy in the eastern provinces of the 
Caliphate. 

8 “ The ancient Gedrosia, that torrid region, extending in land from the 
northern shore of the sea of ‘Oman” {Cambridge History of India, p. 1). I think 
it would have been much simpler, and more intelligible to call it by its modem 
name of Baluchistan. 
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current, in the capital city of Baghdad that Malik ^ Sarandlp (who 
I suppose was the governor of Ceylon, but who is also called the 
king of Ceylon) had sent by sea a ship filled with rich and beautiful 
articles and male and female HabsM slaves for the servants of the 
capital. When the Shaikh arrived in the neighbourhood of 2 Debul, 


1 Sarandip is usually identified with Ceylon, but Raverty {J.A.S.B., 
vol. LXl, pt. i, p. 325) calls it Saran-Dip and identifies it with Ka^Ohh Bhuj. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 403) says that Deebul is identical with “Modern 

Tutta on the Indus.” The Cambridge History of India (p. 2) has Dobul 
“Dahir’s principal seaport,” and says further on that it was “about twcnty- 
four miles to the south-west of the modern town of Tatta.” in the 

text-edition. 

The exact position of Debul (though the correct transliteration of 
which appears to be the form of the name in Persian would be Dabll) is as 
doubtful as the correct pronunciation of the name. There is a very long note, 
No. 316, in Major Raverty’s paper in “T/je Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries'" 
{J.A.S.B., vol. LXT, pt. i, 1893) which extends from page 317 to page 331, 
in which he says all that could be said about Debal, and perhaps a good deal 
more, if I may say so, and in the course of which he says (p. 324), “Having 
clearly shown that Debal or Dewal was not f'^athah, nor ‘Bambura’, nor Lahri 
Bandar, nor Kara^i, and stated that the latter was not founded for centuries after 
the ’Arab conquest, I will now show, as near as possible, where it was.” The 
note goes on for pages, and although Dobul is occasionally mentioned, as on 
page 326, whore Sult-an Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam is said to have marched 
against it in 678 a.h. (1182-83 a.d.), and again on the same page where Sinan-ud- 
Din Qhanisar of Debal is mentioned as one of the seven petty Rands in Sind, 
when Malik Nasir-ud-Din l^aba-jah declared his independence and assumed 
the title of Sultan, I camiot find any indication of the exact situation of the 
place. 4^., 

Earlier in the note (pp. 319-321), however, Raverty gives some information 
about Debal from the accounts of the early English travellers. One of the earliest 
of these, Walter Paynton, who accompanied Captain Christopher Newport in 
1612 says (p. 320) that, “Boats were sent from Diul (Dewal) for conveying the 

Ambassadors goods and people. Tata a great Citie one 

dayes journey from Diul, both cities standing in the Great Mogolls Dominions.” 
Subsequent to this W. Paynton, then Captain Paynton (p. 321) mentions Diul 
near the mouth of the river Indus A' He then mentions the account of Diul in 
the narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1616 and of Thevenot in 1665-66, 
and comes to the conclusion that “Debal or Dewal is said to have been in 1666, 
southernmost town of Sind; and its position is plainly stated in the account of 
Captain Newport’s landing. The distance given as fifteen miles from 
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the turbulent people of that place looted that ship and seven other 
ships, and took possession of all the property in them. They also 
seized, with the object of making them slaves, a number of Musalman 
women, who had embarked in the ship, with the object of circum¬ 
ambulating the Ka'ba. When these things were happening, a number 
of men fled and going to Hajjaj complained to him. Hajjaj, the son 
of Yusuf, wrote a letter to ^ Ray Dahir, who was ^ the ruler of Hind 
and Sind, and sent it to Muhammad Harun, so that he might send 
it by the hand of some of his trusted serVants to Ray Dahir. When 
Muhammad Harun sent the letter to him, he wrote in reply that the 
act had been committed by robbers (pirates); and their power and 
pomp were so great that they could not be destroyed by his exertions 
and endeavours. 

When this reply reached Hajjaj, he solicited permission for the 
invasion of Sind and Hind from Walid, the son of ^Abd-ul-malik, 


'fhathah by the river, would bring us very near to the Shrine of Pir Patho, at the 
foot of the Makkahli hills, and near the Bhagar branch of the Indus” (p. 322). 
Debal, he, therefore, concludes, lay ‘‘in the vicinity of that Shrine, but a little 
further the south-westward perhaps.” 

There are three maps in this paper, one without a date has Debal a little 
to the north of what is marked as Pir Patho and about twenty-four miles to the 
west and a little to the south of Tatta, a second which is said to be from Purchas 
about 1615 A.D., which places Diul some distance almost due south, but a little 
to the west on the same bank of what appears to be the main estuary of the 
Indus, and a third, which is described as an old map published about the year 
1700, which places Dobil or Dioul on the coast some distance to the south-west 
of Thata. 

1 Ray Dahir, according to the old Arab historians, was the son of Chach, 
the Brahman minister of the Ray dynasty founded by the white Huns who settled 
in Sind, whose throne he then usurped, and became the ruler of the country. 
He had his capital at Alor. The Chach^ndma^ extracts from the translation 
of which are given in H. M. Elliot’s History of India (vol. I, pp. 140-162), con¬ 
tains a long account of Chach the father of Dahir. It is said in the preface 
to the translation of the extracts from the Chach-ndma (p. 137) that Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad, Nuru-l-Hakk, Firishta and Mir Ma’sum and others have drawn their 
accoimt of the conquest of Sind from it. 

2 One MS. has omitting the words j after it; and the other 

has j I have euiopted the reading of the second MS. In the 

text-edition it is only as in the first MS. 
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the 1 son of Marwan; and sent 2 Badil with three hundred warriors to 
Muhammad Harun, and wrote to him, that he should send three 
thousand great warriors {mard jangjui l^unrez) with him for the 
capture of Debul. When Badil arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Debul, he after making great exertions, attained the good fortune of 
martyrdom. The heart of Hajjaj was distressed on hearing of this 
defeat and became very sad and sorrowful. Although ‘Amir, son of 
‘Abd-ul-lah, had intended to take the command of the army for the 
invasion of Sind, Hajjaj in consultation with astrologers, who knew the 
niceties of their science, prevented ^ Tmad-ud-dln Muhammad Qasim, 
son of ‘Aqil Thaqfl, who was the son of his uncle and also his son- 
in-law, and was in his seventeenth year, and sent him with ^six 
thousand men chosen from the chief men of Syria for the conquest 
of Sind by way of Shiraz. 


1 One MS. omits while the other has but omits 

In the text-edition, however, as in the translation, the words or the 

sou of Marwan have been included, 

2 He is called Badil in the MSS. of the T^baqat and the lith. eds. of the 
fabaqat and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 403) calls him Budmeon. 
A1 Biladurl {vide Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) says there were two expeditions, one 
under ’Ubaidu-llah and the second under Budail son of Tahfa, both of which 
were unsuccessful and both the commanders were slain. 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 2, insists on calling him Muhammad, 
and says that he should not be called Qasim or Muhammad Qasim, as he is 
sometimes called by European historians and directs that “this vulgar error, 
arising from a Persian idiom in which the word ‘ son * is understood, but not 
expressed, should be avoided.” It appears, however, that this error is shared 
by Musalman historians. Both Nizam-ud-dhi and Firishtah call him Muhammad 
Qasim, and as to the word ‘son* being understood, it would appear that he was 
the son not of Qasim but of ‘Aqil Thaqfi. It must be noted, however, that 
Raverty (J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, pt, i, p. 324) also calls him “Muhammad, son of 
^j^asim.” According to A1 Biladuri (Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) his full name was 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, son of Hakim, son of Abu 
’UkaU. 

^ A1 Biladurl (Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) says, “Hajjaj ordered six thousand 
Syrian warriors to attend Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided 
with all he could require, without omitting even thread and needle,** According 
to the Cambridge History of India (p. 2), there were besides the six thousand 
Syrian horses, a camel corps of equal strength, and a baggage train of three 
thousand camels. 
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After traversing the stages and reaching the end of their journey 
they laid siege to the fort of Debul, and after a few days captured 
it, and an immense quantity of plunder fell into their hands. Among 
those there were four hundred slave girls of matchless beauty. 
Muhammad Qasim divided the booty among his soldiers, and sent 
the daughter of the Ray of Debul, with a fifth part of the booty to 
Hajjaj. The i daughter of the Raja of Debul fled and went to 
Jay Sinha, son of Ray Dahir, who was the governor of the fort of 
2Nirun. Muhammad Qasim advanced with a stout heart against 
him. Rayzada 3 Jay Sinha having placed the bridle of bravery and 
manliness in the hand of shamelessness, and making over the defence 
of the fort of Nirun to some trusted men crossed the ^ Mehran river 
and went to the ancient fort of ^Brahman-abad. When Mufiammad 

1 Firishtah does not agree with the T^J-baqat in saying that the princess 
was sent to Hajjaj. Ho says that seventy-five slave girls with the fifth part of 
the booty were sent to Hajjaj. 

2 According to Ibn Haukal quoted by Ravorty (J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, 

pt. i, 1893, p. 215) “Nirun is a city situated between Debal and Mansuriyah on 
the road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihran.*’ According 
to A1 Biladuri (Elliot, vol. I, p. 121) the inhabitants of Nirun had, already before 
the arrival of Muhammad, sent two Samams or priests to Hajjaj to treat for 
peace; and on Muhammad’s arrival they furnished him with supplies and admitted 
him into the town, and they were allowed to capitulate. The Cambridge 
History of India (p. 3) says that Nirun was about seventy-five miles to the north¬ 
east of Debul and near'the modern Haidarabad (Hydrabad). in the 

text-edition is apparently a misprint for 

3 The name looks like Jaissiah in one MS. and Habshah in the 

other and Haissiah in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him son of Dahir Fauji. 

The Cambridge History of India (p. 3) calls him Jai Singh. Ravorty 

vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 232) has Jai Sinha. 

^ “The Sindhu, Nahr-i-Sind, Ab-i-Sind or Indus, from the time that we 
possess any authentic records respecting it, was a tributary along with the other 
rivers now forming the Pan^ Nad or the Panj Ab, of the Hakfa or Wahindah, 
which having all united into one great river at the Dofii-i-Afe (literally meeting 
of water or waters-meet) as related by the old ’Arab and Sindi writers, formed 
the Mihran of Sind or Sind-Sagar ” (Raverty, J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 316). 

® The name is written and ;b in the MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has AaIaj The correct 

name of the place, however, was Bahman-&bad or Bahmem-nih, the Bahman-no 
of the Sindis. It was “founded centuries before, by Bahman son of Isfandiyar, 
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Qasim arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Nirun, the residents 
of the city, being in the first instance frightened by the onsets of the 
arrival of the army shut themselves up in the fort; and later having 
arranged and provided for the necessaries of the army (i.e., I suppose 
Muhammad Qasim’s army) joined it, shouting the word Al-amdn 
(quarter or safety). Muhammad Qasim granted them quarter, 
took the heads of the different groups of people with him; and leaving 
his own superintendent or commander in the fort of Nirun, advanced 
to conquer Siwistan, which is now known as Sihwan. 

1 A number of the inhabitants of Siwistan went to Baohhra, 
who was the ruler of the place, and was the son of the uncle of Ray 
Dahir, and said, '‘Our religion is safety, and to pardon is our faith, 
and according to our tenets, slaying and being slain are not allowed. 
It is advisable that we should petition for protection from the com¬ 
manders of the army.’' Rayzada Bachhra relying on his strength 
and power uttered harsh and unfitting words (towards them); but in 
the end after enduring the siege for a week took the path of flight and 


in the reign of Gu^tasib sovereign of I-ran-Zamin, who made conquests in valley 
of the Indus and western Hind, which wore retained up to within a few years 
of the fall of the I-rani empire” {vide note 102, p. 196 of Haverty’s paper, 
J.A.S.B.f vol. LXI, pt. i). In another note. No. 105, page 196, Kaverty says 
“This place Bahmanabad or Bahman-nih, notwithstanding that more than one 
old author distinctly states by whom it was founded, European writers (and 
Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah also) insist in calling ‘Brahmanabad’, because it 
is incorrect, seemingly.” 

I There are differences in the readingg here. One MS. has ^ (“V® 

•iH ^ 7 The other has ^ 

^ 3 ^ j and the lith. ed. has 

y^*^ ish J ^ jf. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has ^y ij^y. ^ it 

appears from comparing these that the inhabitants, who, according to Firishtah, 
were all Brahmans went to the ruler of the place, who^according to one MS. of 
the Tabaqat was called, apparently incorrectly, Muhammad but according to the 
other and the lith. ed. Bachehra and according to Firishtah Kachrai, and said 
that they did not want to fight the invaders. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 405) 
calls the governor of Sehwan Kucha Ray; the Cambridge History of India 
(p. 3) calls him “Bajhr&, son of Chandra and cousin of D&hir”; and Raverty 
also {J.A.S.B.f vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 233) has Bajhra. 
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prayed for shelter to the Ray of the fort of ^ Sisams. Early next 
morning Muhammad Qasim, in concert with the leaders of the diiBferent 
sections of his army, entered the fortress the Siwistan; and granted 
quarter to those who had not accepted the advice of or shown goodwill 
to Rayzada Baohhra. He divided the booty and the fruits of the 
conquest of Siwistan among the troops, after setting apart a fifth part 
(to be sent to Hajjaj); and then turned his face towards the fort of 
Sisam. After the conquest of that fort he advanced to engage Ray 
Dahir, who was the head of the disturbance, and the chief of the 
disturbers. 

While this was going on, there was a 2 dearth of commodities 
in the army of Muhammad Qasim; and most of the beasts of burden 
became lame (and unfit for work); and owing to this anxiety and 
distress regarding the condition of the troops became apparent. 
Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, becoming acquainted with the true state of things, 
after making necessary preparations, sent to Muhammad Qasim two 
thousand horses from his own stables, and the soldiers having gained 
fresh strength advanced to attack Ray Dahir. After the parties met, 
a series of battles took place one after another. They say that while 
these things were going on, Ray Dahir sent for the astrologers to attend 
on him in his private chamber; and asked that the circumstances and 
the aim of the ‘Arab army to be explained to him. The astrologers, 
who knew the stars, said, “We have read in ancient books that in the 
lunar year 86, the ‘Arab army would take possession of the country 


1 The name is written as in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqat. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 406) has 
Sulim. The Cambridge History of India (p. 4) has Sisam. Raverty calls it 
Sisam, Sahban and Silam of others vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 233). In the 

text-edition it is 

^ This dearth is also mentioned by Arab historians {vide Raverty, J,A.S.B.f 
vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 237). Muhammad had to build a bridge of boats to take his 
army over to the Bahmanabad side of the Mihran, The bridge was constructed, 
and the army crossed without much opposition on the part of Dahir. Major 
Raverty also says that the writers do not mention the dijBScultios he had to 
encounter, such as the delay in obtiuning boats, the want of food and forage, 
and the consequent loss of men and horses from disease, and months that 
elapsed in the meantime. It is not clear where he got the information about 
the delay and the difficulties. 
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round Debul; and that in the year 93 they would gain possession of 
the whole country of Sind.” As he had repeatedly examined the 
astrologers, he knew that in forecasting the influence of the stars, 
they were sure and protected against all errors and mistakes, he 
grappled (with the difficulties of his position); and as the cup of his 
life had begun to overflow, he, on Thursday the 10th of the auspicious 
month of Ramadan in the year 993 a.h., turned the face of his spirit 
with the greatest vigour to the ^ battle-field; and with the help of the 
greatest endeavour and exertion, shot every arrow, which he had in 
the quiver of his devices, at the enemy, and struck by the arrow of fate 
died. A summary of the circumstances attending the death of Bahir 
Ray is as follows: that on the day of battle he, riding on a white 
elephant, took his place in the centre of the line of warriors and 
exerted himself with great gallantry and showed himself to be an 
expert archer. While the brave men of the two sides and the warriors 
of the two armies were mingled with each other, a thrower of naphtha 
(or an archer) shooting arrows tipped with naphtha struck a flame of 
fire at the howdah of the white elephant on which Ray Dahir was seated. 
The elephant was frightened and began to run away; and although 
the driver struck it with the hooked goad 2 it had not even the 
power of a whip with which one strikes an ‘Arab horse. The elephant 
fled and got into the river. The warriors of Muhammad Qasim’s army 
pursued it from behind, and sent the message of death by the tongues of 
their arrows from different directions. After he had received many 


1 The account of the battle in the Tabaqat, which appears to be copied 
from the Ghach-ndma (Elliot, vol. I,*^. 170), is encumbered in the earlier 
part with Dahir’s consultation with the astrologers and much figurative 
language. The actual circumstances attending the death of Dahir, due to the 
elephant on which he was riding being frightened are, however, described 
here clearly. Firishtah’s account is somewhat different and more matter of 
fact. The accoxmt given in Raverty {J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239) is rather 
brief, and gives no details. The Cambridge History of India (p. 5) gives a 
circumstantial account, which agrees mainly with* that given by Firishtah 
and may have been taken from it. 


* The words are in one MS. ^ AiLjC 

In the other MS. and in the lith. ed. are the same, with the difference that the 


word is in one MS. and in the other and in the lith. ed. In the 

text-edition has been adopted. 
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wounds, 1 he returned to the bank of the river. The elephant came out 
in its own way and made the horsemen run away in all directions. At 
this time acting with great gallantry Ray Dahir, wounded as he was, 
2 descended from the elephant by such device as he could think of, 
and confronted one of the brave ‘Arab warriors. The latter with one 
blow carried to its end that half-finished life. The Rays and Rajputs, 
on seeing this, threw the dust of misery on their heads and took the 
way of flight; and the brave ‘Arab warriors mingling with the Rajputs 
pursued the latter as far as the gate of the fortress. They cast down 
many of the infidel warriors after aspersing them of cowardice by the 
thrusts of their spears. So much plunder and booty fell into the hands 
of the soldiers that these were beyond one’s ideas and estimates. 

3 Rayzada Jay Sinha, after making the fortress strong by putting 
into it a garrison of brave warriors, wanted to come out and again 
engage in a drawn battle; but the representatives and ministers of 
his father did not permit that he should again fight a battle, and 
they carried him away to the old fort of Brahaman-abad (BahmanabM). 
Ray Dahir’s widow, however, disagreeing with her son, strengthened 


1 The readings here are also difforont. The MSS. have y. J 

iySt while the lith. ed. has j Firishtah 

has no passage, wliich is exactly similar to this. I camiot find any meaning of 

or which will at all fit in with the context. The Cambridge History 
of India (p. 5) has “the driver arrested his flight m midstream, and induced 
him once more to face the enemy,” This seems to be the meaning but I cannot 
get the word to fit in. The account of the battle in the Chach-nama {vule Hlliot, 
vol. I, p. 170) is “Dahir and the driver were carried into the rolling waves.” 

2 On the other hand, Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India (p. 6) 
say that he was struck by an arrow and fell from the elephant. For accounts 
of the events just before the battle see note No. 187 in Raverty’s paper 

vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239), but it does not give any detailed account of the final 
battle. It only says, “the Arabs made a general attack on Daliir and his 
forces; and he was finally killed near the fort of Rawar, between the Mihran 
river and the canals of Dadahah Wah, in endeavouring to reach the fortress, and 
his troops were overthrown with great slaughter, and pursued to the gates of 
that place.” These details do not agree with the accounts of the battle as given 
by N4am-ud-din or Firishtah or the Cambridge History of India. 

* The following account agrees with that in Raverty’s paper 
vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239). The widow was named Rani Ba’i, and she is stated to 
have been a sister of Dahir. 

20 
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the gates of the fortress; and making fifteen thousand Rajputs join 
her prepared to defend it. ‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad Qasim, icon¬ 
sidering the conquest of the fortress of 2Rawar to be easy, and 
thinking that this should be done before the destruction of Jay Sinha, 
turned his bridle from the battle-field for the capture of the fortress 
of Rawar, and surrounded it. After some days, when the people of 
the fortress were reduced to straits, they lighted a ^ great fire and 
threw their women and children into it; and opening the gates of the 
city prepared for battle and slaughter. The Syrian warriors, drawing 
their blood-drinking swords from the scabbards, entered the fortress 
and slew six thousand Rajputs; and thirty thousand were seized as 
slaves. The daughters of Ray Dahir, who fell into the hands of the 
conquerors among the prisoners, were sent as a present for the service 
of the Khalifa. When they came before the latter’s eyes, he made 
them over to the servants of the harem, so that they might attend to 
their wants for some days, and then had them brought to his presence. 
He wanted that he would have ^ one of them to share his bed. She 


1 The readings are different and none of them appears to be quite correct. 

One MS. has h The other has 

h The lith. ed. 

has j ^ 

It would 

be seen that the 2nd MS. and the lith. ed. agree very much. If the 

is a mistake for the readin^n the lith. ed. may be accepted, after 

substituting for j*>, and I have made my translation accordingly. 

2 The name of the fortress is not mentioned in the text-edition. 

2 The Jauha/r could not have been very complete. 

A The words are b The circumstances of the 

accusation made by Dahir’s daughter, which she afterwards declared to be false, 
and which she said she had made to avenge the killing of her father are men¬ 
tioned by Firishtah, but not by A1 Biladuri, who says {vide Elliot, vol. I, p. 124) 
that after Walid’s death his brother Sulaiman became the Cahph. He appointed 
Salih to collect a tribute of ’Irak, Yazid was made governor of Sind, and 
Muhammad was sent back a prisoner, and was kept in prison at Wasit, where he 
was put to torture with other members of the family of Abu ’Ukail, until they 
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submitted, “I do not possess the status of being honoured with the 
association of the Wialifa’s bed, for ‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad Qasim 
had kept me for three nights in his own harem.” The Khalifa, 
being overpowered by an access of rage, wrote an order with his own 
hand that Muhammad Qasim, wherever he might have arrived at 
the time (the order should reach him), should put himself (sew himself 
up) in raw hide, and should start for the capital. The helpless 
man had himself sewn up in a raw hide, and ordered that he should 
be placed in a box, and should be sent to the capital. He died in 
the course of two or three days. They carried him in the way 
described.! 

In short, when the country of Sind came, without dispute and 
hostility into the possession of the agents of the government of 
‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad Qasim, he appointed his own officers and 
agents in each town and city. 

Historical works are wanting and destitute of accounts of the 
events which happened in Sind (after this date), and in no history are the 
circumstances connected with the events and the people of the country 
narrated either as a whole or in detail. But the writer of the history 
called the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi has given the name of some of 
those who were engaged in the government of the country in certain 
years, and has written only this much in reference to each of them, 
that he was occupied with the work of government for some years. 
I, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the compiler of this history, relying on the 
history of the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi, ^ follow in his service by 


expired, for Hajjaj (Muhammad’s cousin) had put Adam, Salih’s brother, who 
professed the creed of the Kharijis, to death. The Imperial Gazetteer 
(vol. XXII, p. 395, 1908) repeats the story of Dahir’s daughters. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 7, says that the story of Muhammad’s death 
is related by some Chroniclers, and has been repeated by European Historians, 
but is without any fomidation. 

1 The lith. ed. inserts here j i.e., and the 

remaining booty might be estimated in accordance with this ; but as these 
words do not appear in either of the MSS., I have not inserted them in the 
text. 

* The meanings of the words fvSijI are not very clear. It 

is not possible to be definite as to who is intended to by the pronomial 
unless it is Akbar. 
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narrating the names of some of them, and i some of the circum¬ 
stances which were included in the things known to the slave of the 
threshold of his Majesty the Hialifa-i-Ilahi Akbar Shah. And all help 
and all defence is from God 1 

The compiler of the history called the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi 
says, that in the earlier times the government and the rule of the 
country of Sind were vested in the children of ^Tamim An^ari. 
Afterwards as among the zamlnddrs (land-holders or chiefs) of that 
country, the ^ Sumras were distinguished by great power and numbers 
of followers, they, in the course of time, having gained great power, 
became invested with the work of government. For ^ five hundred 
years the government of the country remained with the house of 
Sumras. But as it is incidental with the revolution of the skies, or 
rather as it is incidental with all governments, that they are trans¬ 
ferred from one tribe to another, after five hundred years the chieftain¬ 
ship of the country of Sind was transferred from the Sumras to the 


1 The word in the MSS, and in the lith. ed. is meaningless in reference 
to the context. I have ventured to change it to while in the text-edition 

* Tamim, the son of Dhaid-ul-‘Utba, succeeded Junair in Sind, when the 
latter was promoted to the Vioeroyalty of the eastern provinces of the Caliphate. 

3 For an account of the Sumras see the translation of the extract from the 
Tdrlkhu-a-Sind or Tdrlkh-i-Ma'suml (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 216-223). It is des¬ 
cribed as an account of the Samma dynasty but is really an account of the 
Sumras. The account of the Sammas does not begin till page 223. It is said 
on that page that “some men of the tribe of Samma had previously come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sind.” M. Hidayat Hosain has 
in the text-edition. 

^ Firishtah lith. ed. has one hundred years, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 411) agrees with the Tabaqat and makes the period of domination of the 
Soomura five hundred years. The Cambridge History of India only mentions 
the Sumras, on page 64, where it mentions Malik Sina^-ud-din Chatisar, eleventh 
of the Sumra line, a Rajput dynasty the latter members of which accepted Islam, 
submitted and was permitted to retain his territory as a vassal of Iltutmish 
(commonly called Altamsh). Wunar, another chief of the Sumras, is men¬ 
tioned on page 147 in connection with the account of Moorish traveller in his 
Tuhfat-un-Nazz&r fi Qhardib4l-Am8dr, who visited India in the reign of 
Hubammad Tughluq. 
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dynasty of i Semmas. Of this dynasty fifteen persons were engaged 
in the ^ government (of Sind), 

An account of the Government of sJIm Anar. 

He was the man in the tribe of Semmas who was vested with 
the office of government and rule. The tribe of the Semmas con¬ 
sidered themselves to be descended from Jamshid, and traced their 
genealogy to him. This word Jam, which they gave to their leaders 
and chiefs, preserves the memory of that connection. The period of 
the rule of this Jam was three years and six months. 

^JlM JUnAn. 

When Jam Anar drank a draught from the full cup of death, 
his brother. Jam Junan, in ^ virtue of a mandate or testament, became 

1 They appear to be mentioned for the first time in the Chach’iidma (Elliot, 

vol. I, p. 191) as coming to receive Muhammad Kasim “ringing bells and beating 
drums and dancing.” Kharim, the son of ’Umar, pointed out to Muhaimnad 
Kisam they were submissive and obedient to the ’Arab. Muhammad Kasim 
laughed at the words and told Kharim, “You shall be made their chief,” and 
made them dance and play before him. They are called Sammas in the 
Cambridge History of India (p. 500), and are described there as a Rajput tribe 
of Cutch and lower Sind and who ousted the Sumras. On page 618, it is said 
that the “ Samma Rajputs of Sind fleeing from that country before the Siimras, 
who had superseded them as its rulers, found an asylum with the Chavada 
Rajputs who ruled Cutch.” M. Hidayat Ho.sain has in the text- 

edition. 

2 Firishtah inserts an account of Nasir-ud-din Qubacha before giving an 
account of the Semmas. Col, Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 413-421) also devotes some 
nine pages to the reign of Naseer-ood-Deen Kubbacha. 

8 He is called Unar in the Tdr'ikhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 224) and in the 
Imperial Gazetteer (vol. XXII, p. 396) and is described “as a Muhammadan with 
a Hindu name, a fact which seems argue recent conversion.” The Tdrikhu-s- 
Sind gives an account of the conquest of Siwistan or Sihwan by him. He is 
called in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 423) 

calls him Jam Afra. Jam Anar in the text-edition. 

^ The Tdrlkhu-s-Sind and the Imperial Oazatteer and Firishtah call him 
Jam Juna. In his reign Bhakkar was rested from the Turks or Arabs. Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 423) calls him Jam Choban. In the text-edition the heading 
is 

8 There are differences in the readings here. One MS. has 

b, the other has ^ while the lith. ed. has 
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vested with the rule and chieftainship of the country of Sind. In the 
time of his greatness the buds of the desire and hopes of the people 
blossomed. The period of his rule was fourteen years. 

An account of iJIm Malitha, son of JIm Anar. 

When Jam Junan passed away Jam Malitha 2 rose to demand 
the inheritance of his father’s dominions and made the people combine 
with him. And Sultan Firuz Shah came repeatedly to the country of 
Sind with his army, and the above-named Jam arranging his troops 
in the field of battle attempted to withstand him. But at last, on the 
third occasion, the country passed into the possession of his servants, 
Sultan Firuz Shah took the Jam with him to Dehli; and as the latter 
performed praiseworthy services, the Sultan conferred many favours 
on him, gave him the (royal) umbrella, and again entrusted the 
government of the country of Sind to him, and granted him permission 
to return there. ^ The particulars of those transactions have been 
written in the section about (the Sultans of) Dehli. 

The total period of his rule was fifteen years. 

An account of the Government of ^Jam TamAchi. 

After the death of his brother he sat on the bed (Chahdr bdlish, 
i.e., a raised bed with four bolsters round it) of rule and carried out 


I think the last is the best reading, and this is followed in the text- 

edition. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the other, and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 42.3) has 

Jam Bany. Neither Tdrlkhu-s-S^nd nor the Imperial Gazetteer includes him in 
the list of the Jams. Both make Jam Tamachi succeed Jam Juna. In the 
fcext-edition it isy^ 

* One MS. substitutes l^/ot jIaJL in place of 

vj>AL» h which is in the other and in 

the lith. ed. 

8 See page 247 of vol. I of the English translation. 

^ The name is Jam Tamachi in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is Jam Tamaji 
in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 424) 
has Jam Timmajy. The Tdrlkhu-s-Sind and the Imperial Gazetteer make him 
the successor of Jam Juna. The former (Elliot, vol. I, p. 225) says that the 
troops of ’Al&u-d-din took him prisoner and carried him with his family to Dehli. 
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the work of government for some time. He passed away after ruling 
for thirteen years and some months. 

1 Jam Salah-ud-dIn. 

He was vested with the duties of government after the death of 
Jam Tamachi, and passed away after eleven years and some months. 

2 JAm NizAm-ud-d1n, son of SalAh-ud-d1n. 

After the death of his father, he became the successor of the 
latter; and the great men and nobles of the country of Sind were 
pleased with his rule and chieftainship. He enjoyed the pleasures 
and delights of this great position for two years and some months. 

3 Jam ‘AlI ShEr. 

After the death of Jam Nizam-ud-din, ‘Ali Sher, ^claiming the 
dominion of his father, Jam Tamachi, rose up and made the great men 
of the kingdom, and the chiefs of his tribe join and unite with him. 


After his death his son Malik Khairu-d-din who had been taken to Dehli returned 
to Sind and assumed the government. The Imperial Gazetteer (p. 396) says it was 
Firoz Tughlaq who retook Bhakkar and carried Tamachi and his son Khair-ud- 
din as prisoners to Dehli. After Tamachi’s death, Khair-ud-din was released 
and was allowed to assume the government of Sind. 

According to the Tdrikhu-s-Sindj Jam KJiairu-d-din was succeeded by Jam 
Babaniya. He was defeated by Sultan Firoz (Shah Tughlaq), and was taken 
captive to Dehli, but was afterwards reinstated to the government of Sind. 
The Imperial Gazetteer does not give a list of the J§.ms after Khair-ud-din, but 
only mentions Jam Nizam-ud-din, better known as Jam Nanda who was the moat 
powerful ruler of the dynasty. Jam Tamaji in the text-edition. 

1 The MSS. have only Jam galah-ud-din. But the lith. ed. has ; An account 
of the government of §alah-ud-din. 

2 The MSS. have only “Jam Ni?am-ud-din“ but the lith. ed. has: An 
account of the government of Ni^am-ud-din, son of 9alah-ud-din, and this has 
been followed in the text-edition. 

8 Both MSS. have the heading I have in the text. The lith. ed., however, 
has: An account of the rule of Jam ‘AH Sher. According to Tdrlkhu-s-Sind 
(EUiot, vol. I, p. 228) he woa murdered by men headed by Sikandar Karan 

and Fatah i^an, sons of Tamachi. In the text-edition the title is 

fA 

* One MS, inserts before 
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Owing to this union the different sections of the people enjoyed the 
peace in (seats of) safety, during the time of his rule. He passed 
away after ruling for six years and some months. 

1 JlM Karn, son of JiM TamIchI. 

When Jam ‘Ali Sher drank what was left at the bottom of the 
brimming goblet of death, Jam Karn, imagining that when a man’s 
father was the king and ruler of a country he should, also, even without 
the help and favour of providence, attain to that greatness, sat 
with audacity on the seat of the great. But as time does not tolerate 
such acts, after a day and a half it poured a draught of failure and 
death into bis throat. 

2 jam Fath KhAn, son of Sikandar KhAn. 

As the country remained vacant and unoccupied by the person 
of a ruler, the great men of the tribe and the nobles of the kingdom 
made Jam Fath Sian, son of Sikandar Hian, who possessed the 
necessary skill for that high office, the ruler of the country. He died 
of natural death after having occupied this noble position for fifteen 
years and some months. 


1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. But one MS. has 
Karan instead of Karn. The lith. ed. prefixes y'd before 

According to the Tdrlkhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 228, 229) he was displeased 

with the nobles and the great men of the city, .to slay 

some, and confine the rest. On the day that he ascended the throne, or the 
day after, he held a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
attend. He addressed them in conciliatory terms. Dinner was served, and 
after its conclusion he arose to retire to his chamber, when a party of men who 
had been employed for the purpose, met him at the door of his room and cut him 
to pieces. In the text-edition is added before the heading as given 

above. 

* The heading in the MSS. is what I have it in the text, but one MS. omits 
the word ^Sn after Sikandar. The lith. ed. prefixes DhiJcr before Jam and also 
omits j^an after Sikandar. The Tdrikhu-a-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 229) says 
that it was in Jam Fath Khan's time that Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of 
Timur, seized the towns of Multan and Dch. It also relates that one Saiyid 
Abud L’als interceded with Mirza Pir Muhammad for the people. Here again 
IB added before the heading in the text-edition. 
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1 JlM Tughlaq, son of Sikandar KhIn. 

When Jam Fath Khan passed away, Jam Tughlaq his brother was 
invested with the duties of government; and after twenty-eight years 
accepted (the summons of) death. 

2J1m MubArak. 

When Jto Tughlaq was overtaken by that which is unavoidable, 
Jam Mubarak who was one of his relations, and to whom the office of 
his 3 usher or chamberlain appertained, considering himself to be fit 
and deserving of that noble office, sat on the seat of the great; but 
he was not allowed to hold it for more than three years. 

4 Jam Iskandar, son of JAm Fath KiiAn, son of 
Sikandar KhAn. 

When the field of the minds (of men) was purified of the dust of 
the rule of Jam Mubarak, the great men of the country of Sind raised 

1 According to the Tarlkhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 230) Jam Sikandar 

succeeded Jam Tughlik, but he was young in years, and his uncles whom his 
father had appointed to be the nilers of Siwistan and Bhakkar refused to obey 
him and quarrelled. Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar, 
when Mubarak, who had been chamberlain in the time of Tughlik, suddenly came 
into Thatta, and seized the throne; but his rule lasted only for three days, and 
Sikandar was sent for and reinstated on the throne. As in the case of the last 
reign ^0 is again added in the heading in the text-edition. 

2 The heading in the text-edition is ^ and not only 

8 One MS. has while the other has and the lith. ed. has 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has I have 

adopted 

^ According to the Tdrlkhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 230) Iskandar or 
Sikandar was succeeded by a man of the name of “Rai Dan’* who had 
lived in Kachh, and “had a considerable body of tried men to whom ho 
paid great attention.” After Sikandar’s death he came with liis followers 
to Thatta; and although he disclaimed all desire for the throne, he was selected. 
In the course of a year and a half he conquered much territory. After he had 
reigned for eight years and a half Sanjar, one of his attendants, gave him poison 
in his drink; and on his death after three days Sanjar became Jam (p. 231). The 
latter was a handsome youngman, and he was on friendly terms with an excellent 
darwesh, through whose prayers he became Jam. The country was very 
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Jam Iskandar, who in addition to the rights of inheritance possessed 
the qualifications for the government of the empire, to be the ruler 
(of the country). He passed away after performing the duties of the 
government for one year and six months. 

JiM San JAR. 

When Jam Iskandar after partaking of worldly pleasures passed 
away to his appointed place (i.e., died), the chief men of Sind selected 
Jam Sanjar, who at that time was occupied in the performance of the 
duties of the government, to be their chief. He accepted the summons 
of death, after having been engaged with the performance of the work 
of government for eight years and some months. 

JlM NizAm-ud-dIn, who is known as JlM NandI. 

After Jam Sanjar, Jam Nizam-ud-din who is known as Jam 
Nanda, occupied himself with the performance of the duties of the 
government. In his reign the country of Sind acquired new grandeur. 
He was contemporaneous with Sultan Husain Lankah ruler of Multan. 
1 In his time also in the year 899 a.h., Shah Beg came from Qandahar, 
and having conquered the fort of Sewi, which was in the charge of 
Bahadur Hian the Jam’s agent, returned to Qandahar, leaving his 
younger brother Sultan Muhammad there. Jam Nanda sent Mubarak 
IQian to attack Sultan Muhammad, and the latter being killed in the 
battle which ensued, Sewi again came into the Jam’s possession. On 
hearing this news, Shah Beg sent Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan to avenge the 
death of his brother. Mirza Tsa fought with the Jam’s army, and 
defeated it. After that Shah Beg alscxi^rrived there and took possession 
of the fort of ^ Bhakkar, by the capitulation of ® Qddl Qadan, the agent 

prosperous in his time. He improved the judicial administration by increasing 
the pay of the Kazis, who had before been badly paid; and used to take money 
from both plaintiffs and defendants of suits they tried (p. 232). In the 
text-edition there is before the heading of this Jam also. 

1 The account of Shah BSg’s invasion given in tho Tdrlkhu-a-Sind (Elliot, 
vol. I, p. 234) differs materially from that in the fabaqat, according to the former 
it was altogether unsuccessful, but Firi-shtah agrees with the T^baqat. 

2 The name of the Bhakkar fort in the text-edition is given as 

8 The name is Qd4>l Qadan in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat and of Firishtah, 
but it is Dadan in both MSS. of the Tabaqat. A Kazi Kazim is mentioned 
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of the Jam, and left it in charge of Fadil Beg Kokaltash. At that 
time the fort of Bhakkar was not so strong as it is now. He also 
seized the fort of Sihwan, and making it over to IQiwajah Baqi 
Beg returned to Qandahar. Jam Nanda repeatedly sent armies to 
recover possession of Sewi; but it was of no avail. 

Jam Nanda, who had ruled for sixty-two years, now passed away. 

iAn account of the Government of JIm FirOz. 

Jam Firuz the son of Nizam-ud-dln succeeded his father, and 
the duties of the vazdrat became vested in Darya Kian, who was one 
of his near relations, and he acquired all power. Jam Salab-ud-din, 
who was a relation of Jam Firuz, and considered himself to be the 

oil page 310 of Elliot, vol. 1, as a most distingiiishod scholar by whose strenuous 
exertions the outrages which were being committed by order of Shah Beg’s 
soldiers on their entry into Thatta were put an end to. If this be the correct 
name it would be written according to the rules of transliteration now followed 
as Qddl Qazim. 

1 Neither of the MSS. has the heading giving the name of Jam Firuz; 
but after goes on as The lith. ed. has usual 

heading of 1 have followed the heading in the lith. 

ed. according to the Tdrlkhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 234, 235). Jam Firoz was 
of tender years, and Salahu-d-din, who was the son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, 
had pretensions to the throne; but Darya Khan and Surang Khan, who were 
powerful slaves of Jam Nizamu-d-din, placed Jam Firoz cn the throne, with the 
consent of the nobles and the head men of Thatta. After Salahu-d-din had gone 
to Guzerat, Jam Firoz gave himself up to low pleasures; and Darya Khan retired 
in disgust to his jaglr. The nobles being on the verge of ruin, owing to Jam 
Firoz’s dissipation, sent a messenger to summon Salahu-d-din. He came and 
Jto Firoz’s followers led the latter out of the city on one side, while Jam 
Salahu-d-din entered it on the other. Then Jam Firoz’s mother took the latter 
to Darya Khan and he was induced to collect troops, and to advance to attack 
Salahu-d-din. The latter wanted to go out, and meet the enemy; but his wazir 
Haji told him not to do so, and himself went up. He defeated Darya Khan’s 
troops; and sent a messenger to inform Salahu-d-din of the victory. The 
messenger was intercepted by Darya Khan, who substituted a letter, which 
purported to come from the wazir, and in which Salahu-d-din was informed that 
his army had been defeated, and he must leave Thatta at once with his family. 
He did so, and Darya Khan took Jam Firoz to Thatta where he reigned securely 
for somle years, until the end of 916 a.h. (1511 a.d.) when Shah Beg Arghun 
invaded Sind. A foot-note says that 916 a.h., is a mistake, and 926 a.h. 
(1620 A.D.) is the correct year. 
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heir to the kingdom, commenced hostilities and warfare; but as he 
could not effect anything, he fled to Gujrat, and prayed Sultan 
Muzaffar Gujrati for help. As the wife of Sultan Muzaffar was the 
daughter of the uncle of Jam Salab-ud-din, he extended the hand of 
his support, and spread the wing of his affection over his head; and 
sending a considerable army with him, gave him leave to go to Thatha. 
As Darya H[ian, who was all-powerful and on whom everything 
depended, had now combined with Jam Salab-ud-din, the country of 
Sind came into the latter’s possession without any dispute or fighting. 
Jam Firuz betook himself to a corner, hoping for the blowing of the 
breeze of prosperity, and waiting for the rising of the star of good 
fortune. In the end Darya Wian, who had the reins of power of the 
kingdom in his hands, summoned Jam Firuz, and raised him to the 
chieftainship. 

Jam Salab-ud-din, scratching the back of his head, went again to 
Gujrat. Sultan Muzaffar again made preparations to help him, and 
lin the year 920 a.h., sent him to Sind; and he turned Jam Firuz 
2 Khwajahddr out of Sind and himself took possession of the country. 
Jam Firuz had necessarily then to seek for help from ^ Shahi Beg 
Arghun. The latter sent his slave, who had the name of Sanbal Hian, 
to help him.. He brought Shahi Beg’s army with him and had a 
drawn battle with Jam Salah-ud-din in the neighbourhood of Sihwan; 
and Jam Salab-ud-din and his son Haibat Hian were slain in this 
battle; and the country of Sind again, as at an earlier time, came to the 
possession of Jto Firuz. 

At this time, which was the time of interregnum, Shah Beg 
into whose mind a desire for the con<;^\ie8t of Sind had found its way, 
and who was watching for an opportunity, marched out from Qandahar, 
and in the year 927 a.h., took possession of Thatha. The date of the 
capture of Thatha has been found in the words Khardbl4-Sind (the 
ruin of Sind). Darya Hian, who was in charge of Jam Firuz’s 

1 Both MSS. have 928 a.h., but the lith. ed. has 9^0 a.h. As Shah Beg 
Arghun invaded Sind in 926 a.h. (see the last part of the preceding note) I think 
920 A.H., is the correct year. 

2 This word has occurred twice previously, but it has not been possible 
to find its exact meaning. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have Shah! B6g, but the other MS. has Shah 

Beg. 
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government, was put to death. Jam Firuz being completely helpless 
abandoned Sind, and sought the protection of Sultan Muzafifar Gujrati. 
As at this time Sultan Muzaffar died a natural death, Jam Firuz again 
came to Sind; but, as he saw, that he was unable to effect anything, 
he returned to Gujrat. He gave his daughter in marriage to Sultan 
Bahadur Gujrati; and became enlisted among the latter’s aynirs. 
The power of the dynasty of the Semmas having been cut off, the duties 
of government now devolved on Shah Beg. 

iAn account op ShIh Beg Arohi^n. 

2 This Shah Beg was the son of Mir Chualnun Beg, who was the 
Amlr-ul-umard (chief nobleman) and sipdhsdlar (commander-in-chief) 
of Sultan Mirza, and atdliq (guardian) of the son, Badi‘-uz-zaman 
Mirza. From before (the time of) Sultan Husain Mirza he held the 
government of Qandahar. 3 Amir IJhualnun Beg was slain in the 
battle with ^ Shahi Beg tJzbak, who was at war with the sons of Sultan 
Husain Mirza. ^ The government of Qandahar descended to his son 


1 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS, In the other the word 

Arghun is omitted. In the lith, ed. it is 

2 For a detailed history of Shah Beg, and his father Amir Zu-n Nun, see 
the Tarkhdn’ndma (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 303-312). The Cambridge History of 
India, (p. 601) only gives the years of Shah Beg’s invasion of Sind, and of his 
death. 

8 The name is f^i® passage in both MSS., but the prefix 

Mir is omitted in the lith. ed. As ho is generally called Amir Zii-n Nun Beg in 
the Tarkhdn-ndma and other histories, I have changed the Mir to Amir. In 

the text-edition, however, jy® is retained. 

^ The name is incorrectly written as Shahi Beg Dzbak in both the MSS. 

and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has, somewhat more correctly, 

The ncune in the T(Mrkhdn-ndina (Elliot, vol. I, p. 304) is Muhammad 
Khan ShaibanI Uzbek. 

5 Als a matter of fact, according to the Tarkhdn-ndrna (Elliot, vol. I, 
pp. 306-309) Shah Beg who succeeded his father in 913 a.h. found his position 
in Kandahar precarious in 916 a.h., owing to his being threatened on one side 
by Shah Isma’il the second, who had conquered Khurasan, and on the other 
by Babar, who had seized Kabul, and had determined to seize the Siwi territory 
as a future asylum. Accordingly in 917 a.h., he defeated Sultan Purdill Birlas, 
who ruled there, and took possession of Siwi, and left a garrison there under 
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Sh&h Beg, who became his successor, and having conquered the 
greater part of the country of Sind, gained great power. 

iHe had great literary accomplishment also; and he wrote a 
2 commentary on the ^Aqd'id-uNasafl, and a commentary on the 
Kdfid and a Hdshla (super-commentary) on the Matdli'-i-Mantiqy 
and was also a man of pure morals. In the lines (of battle), he always 
advanced in front of every one, and although people forbade him 
from doing so and said, “This kind of reckless bravery is not right for 
a leader,’’ it had no effect. He always said, “At such a time I lose 
all control over myself, and it comes into my mind that no one should 
stand in front of me.” ^He died in the year 930 a.h., and his son 
Shah Husain took his place. 


Mirza Tsa, Tarkhan. In 010 a.u., Babar again invaded Kandahar, but went 
back to Kabul without conquering it. Shah Beg did not, however, consider 
his position to be safe there, and resolved to conquer Sind. Babar invaded 
Kandahar again in 921 and 922 a.h.; and Shah Beg, wearied by these repeated 
invasions, made over Kandahar to Babar by an amicable settlement. After 
that he passed two years in Shal and Siwi in great penury and distress; but in 
924 A.H., he invaded Sind; and after defeating Darya Khan in a great battle 
occupied Thatta. 

1 There is nothing about Shah Beg Arghun’s literary works in the extract 
from the Tarkhdn-ndma as given in Elliot. 

2 The Shark bar Aqa'id Nasaft is a commentary on scholastic theology called 

AWAqd'id an Nasajlya. The full name of Nasafl was Najm-ud-din Abu Hafs 
^Umar bin Muhammad-an-Nasafi; he was bom in 460 a.h., and died in 637 a.h., 
1142 A.D. {vide Brocklemann Oeschichte der Arabischen Litteratur^ vol. I, p. 427, 
1898). ^ in the text-edition. 

The Hdshla bar Mafdli* Manpiq is a 4mper-commentary on the commentary 
of Mapdli*-al’Anwar. The first part of the work deals with logic. The author 
of the Mapdli* was Mahmud bin Abl Bakr-Al-‘Urmavi, who died in 682 a.h., 
1283 A.D. {vide Brocklemann, vol. I, p. 467). 

The Shark bar Kdjla is a commentary on Ibn Hajib’s well-known work on 
syntax called Kdjla. The full name of Ibn Haji was ‘Utiiman bin ‘Umar, who 
died in 646 a.h., 1248 a.d. {vide Brocklemann, vol. I, p. 303). 

3 The year is 930 in both MSS, and in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat and of 
Firishtah. The Cambridge History of India (p. 501) agrees with this date and 
gives 1624 a.d,, as the year of Shah Beg’s death. The Tarkhdn-ndma (Elliot, 
vol. I, p. 312) however, says that he died in Sha’ban 928 a.h. (June, 1622) Shahr 
Sha'bdn is given in it as the chronogram of his death. The Imperial Gazetteer 
(vol. XXII, p, 397) has 1622 as the year of Shah Beg’s death, and agrees with 
the Tarkhdn-ndma, 
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1 An account op ShIh Husain. 

2 When Shah Husain succeeded his father, (he) acquired many 
followers and much power; he went and attacked SuHan Mahmud 
the ruler of Multan, and took possession of that territory from him, 
and having now gained complete and undoubted possession of the 


1 There are slight differences in the heading. One MS. has the heading 
as I have it in the text. The other prefixes Mirza before Shah Husain. The 
lith. ed. as usual inserts the word Hakunuxt before Shah Husain. 

2 The Tarkhdn-ndma (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 313-323) gives a much longer account 
of the rule of Shah Husain Arghun. In the first place ho marched against Thatta 
where Shah Beg had appointed Jam Firoz to be the governor. The latter on 
hearing of Shah Beg’s death assumed a hostile attitude, but on Shah Husain 
marching against him, he fled to Kach, whence he returned with a large following. 
The force, however, was destroyed with great slaughter. In 931 a.h., he advanced 
against Och, and on arriving near it he defeated the Multan army which mot 
him there, and seized Och. Sultan Muhammad Langah (he is however called 
Sultan Mahmud further on) collected a large army. Shah Husain remained 
on the bank of the Ghara awaiting an attack. At this time the Sultan was 
poisoned by his son-in-law Shaikh Shuja’ Bukhari, who was detected in an 
intrigue in the royal harem. The Langahs placed Sultan Mahmud’s son on the 
vacant throne, and sent a holy man to negotiate for a peace, and a peace was 
effected. But one Langar Khan came and asked Shah Husain to capture the 
city; and the latter then laid close siege to the fort. At length a great scarcity 
took place in the city; and after some time it was captured. Mirza Shah Husain 
then passed fifteen years in peace and tranquillity. Then Humayun came to 
Sind in 949 a.h., fleeing before Shir Khan Afghan. He wrote to Shah Husain 
reminding him of the ties of amity and friendship between him and the emperor 
Babar. Shah Husain wrote to him that if he wanted to conquer Guzorat, 
he would accompany him with his whole army in the expedition. Shah Husain 
wanted to present himself before Humayun, but the Arghun nobles dissuaded 
him; and Humayun unsuccessfully besieged Siwistim or Sihwan for seven months, 
after which he went away towards Jodpur on the invitation of Raja Maldeo. 
After the birth of Akbar, he had again to return to Sind and took up his residence 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Jun, Then after some fighting with Shah 
Husain’s army he determined to march to Kandahar. 

Towards the end of his life, Shah Husain appears to have been attacked by 
a fatal sickness. The Arghuns and Tarkhans then combined against him; and 
chose Mirza *Isa Tarkhan governor of Fath Bagh as their leader. A sort of 
civil war followed, in the midst of which Mirza Shah Husain became very 
ill. After further negotiations Shah Husain made Mirza Salih, the second 
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whole of Sind, he became very powerful. He also rebuilt the fort of 
Bhakkar, and also built a fort of Sihwan; and having occupied himself 
with the work of government for thirty-two years passed away in the 
1 year 962 a.h. 


2 An account of MirzI ‘Isi TarkhAn. 

3 Sultan Mahmud and Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan ruled at Bhakkar and 
Thatha respectively, independently of each other. There was some¬ 
times peace and sometimes war between them. Mirza ‘ Isa ruled for a 
period of thirteen years, and passed away in the year 975 a.h. 


son of Mirza ’Isa, the governor of Thatta; and returned towards Bhakkar 
and died on the way on the 12th Rabi’ii-l-Awwal a.h. 961. 

1 The year is 962 a.h., in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the fabaqat, 
Firishtah lith. ed. also has 962 a.h.; but as will bo seen from the preceding note, 
the Tarkhdn-ndma has 961 a.h., 1664 a.d. The Cambridge History of India 
(p. 602) gives 1566 as the year of Shah Husain’s death. 

* The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS. The lith. ed. has 
Hukumai before Tsa, and omits TarMkdn after it. 

^ Firishtah’s accoimt agrees with that in the text; and he very candidly 
admits that he does not know how the government was transferred from the 
Arghuns to the Tarkhdns, 

The Tarkhdn-nanna (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 323-336) says, that Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan 
appointed Mirza Salih his second son to be his successor, and made the government 
over to him, and only retained the name of king. Mirza Salih soon after marched 
against Siwistan; and wrested it from Mahmud Khan Bhakkarl. After that Mirza 
’Isa Tarkhan led a large force to conquer Bhakkar, but peace was affected, 
Bhakkar being left to Mahmud Khan, <«hile he surrendered Siwistan to Mirza 
Tsa. After that Mirza Muhammad Baki, Tsa Tarkhan’s eldest son, rebelled 
against him. He was defeated, but afterwards a reconciliation was effected 
and Mirza Muhammad Baki was sent to Bhakkar. In 970 Mirza SMih was 
assassinated by a Buluch named Muild. Mirza ’Isa then nominated Mirza 

Baba, his third son, as the heir apparent. People interested themselves in 
favour of Mirza Muhammad Baki, who was then granted Siwistan as a jaglr. 
Some of the Arghuns then rebelled against Mirza ’I:ja* but they were defeated, 
and fled to Bhakkar for succour. They were helped by Mahmud Khan, and 
besieged Siwistan. Mirza ’IsA advanced from Thatta, and defeated the rebels, 
and their allies, Mahmud Khan’s men; and at last a peace was affected. MirzA 
’Is& died in 974, after reigning for fourteen years; and Mirza Baki succeeded him, 
through the help of M&h Begam, although Mirza ’Isa had nominated Mirza 
Jan BabA as his heir. 
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iAn account of Mirza Muhammad Baqi, son of MirzI 
‘Isl TarehAn. 

His (Mirza ‘Isa Tarkban^s) eldest son Muhammad Baqi j^an, 
by 2 virtue of his rectitude, and of the number of his followers, 
defeated his younger brother Jan Baba, and took the place of his 
father. ^ the manner of the latter, he sometimes had peace and 

1 The heading is as 1 have it in the text in one MS. In the other the word 

Mirza is left out before the name of Muhammad J5aqi. In the lith. ed. the 
word Hukumat is inserted after ^ikr and the word Wian after Mirza Muhammad 
Haqi; and the words y omitted. The extracts from the 

T arkhdn-ndma (Elliot, vol. I, p. 326) ends with the account of Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan; 
and there is no account of the succeeding Tarkhans in that volume. The 
Tdrlkh-i'Tdhirl (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 282-284) contains an account of Mirza 
Muhammad Baki Tarkhan sending his daughter Sindi Begam to Akbar, and the 
latter’s returning her. 

2 Firishtah’s account is somewhat similar but he omits the word 

For the circumstances under which Mirza Baqi succeeded Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan 
as told in the Tarkhdn-ndma^ see the latter part of note I above. The name 
of Jam Baba is written as Khan Baba in one MS. and in the lith. ed. and as 
Han Baba in the other MS. The Cambridge History of India (p. 502) says that 
Mirza Muhammad Baqi crushed the revolt of his younger brother. 

8 One MS. inserts here: 

^ ij dy ^JJbLu y 

sj^/cLi jt j - j^y ^y 

^ i b olxxXii. J oaCx) j - be 

(JlSAj yjQ j y^^^ *^)y j 

ojltfl - ^ \j wUyt dy ^ dy ^yy> 

yy bb ~ jb jj«»*Xap-xA iS ^ 

^^yy ^y ^b jJt ^jk'l AJLaI ',1 aT 1^ yjo S(>ajJLIs dosBuo 

>tie y yj dyk. ^yAjj^l JajA. 3 

i.e., having much treasure, he made most of the Arg^im aarddrs, who effected to 
be his rivals and equals, careless at a banquet, slew them with a merciless sword; 
and the few who escaped from the fatal meeting, dispersed and betook them¬ 
selves to the jungles. Some of them wont to Mahmud Bhakkar, and a 

number of them fled and entered the service of the Raja of Kachh in Gujrat. 

21 
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was sometimes at war with Sultan Mahmud. He ruled for a period 
of eighteen years, and then passed away from the world in the 
1 year 993 a.h., and the duties of the government devolved on Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

An account of MirzI JInI Beg. 

2 After Muhammad Baqi, the government became vested in 
Mirza Jani Beg; and in the year 1001 a.h. he became enlisted among 
the servants of the threshold; and the country of Sind was added to 
the countries occupied (by Akbar). 

3 An account of SultIn MahmOd. 

Sultan Mahmud, the ruler of Bhakkar, sat on the masnad of rule 
for twenty years. He was insane and a shedder of blood. Whenever 

Owing to the bad luck, which follows the shedding of unrighteous blood, he, in 
the latter part of his life, suifered from melancholia, and (often) talked nonsense, 
and entrusted great appointments in his government to base men and men of 
low origin. Wherever there wore noble and great men, he had them all put to 
death by deceit and treachery. For instance, he had Mirak ‘Abd-ur-Rahman 
executed, and slew Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-wahab with the mirighteous sword. He 
had such rigour and evil nature that no one spoke (or dared to speak) the truth 
to him. He summoned his brother Jam Baba, under an oath on the sacred 
word (the Qurdn)^ and bringing Mir Saiyid ‘Ali, who was one of the nobles and 
great men of the country, between them, kept him in fear of death for nights 
and days. At last his insanity becoming very severe he one night killed himself. 

There are some slight verbal mistakes in the above passage, but it appears 
to contain some facts about Miraa Baqi, which are correct and which do not 
appear in the other MS. or in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat or in Firishtah. I 
have, accordingly, thought it fit to t^^scribe it in a note, though I have not 
inserted it in the text. 

1 Firishtah also gives 993 a..h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 440) 993 a.h., 
1684 A.D. as the year of his death. The Cambridge History of India (p. 502) 
says, he committed suicide in 1685 a.d., in a fit of insanity. His son Mirza 
PSyanda Muhammad Tarkhan was also insane, and so the succession passed 
to his son Mirza Jan! B§g Tartan. 

* He was the^ grandson of Mirza Muhammad *Baqi TarWian. The final 
conquest of Sind by gfean Wianan ‘ Abd-ur-Rahim Sjan, and its inclusion in Akbar’s 
dominion have been described in the history of Akbar’s reign. 

® One MS. has no heading. The other MS. has only the word Sultan 
Mahmud. I have adopted the heading in the lith. ed. but have omitted the 
word ^ukUmat. In the text-edition the account of SultSn Mahmud forms a 
part of the description of the reign of Mirza Jani B6g. 
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he had the least suspicion of anybody, he at once put him to death. 
He kept the roads of Sind ^ closed from all sides. 


SECTION XI. 2 an account OF THE DYNASTY OF THE 
SULTANS OF MULTAN. 

Let it not remain concealed that the affairs of the country of 
Multan have not been written in any history from the date of the 
introduction of Islam, which resulted from the exertions of Muhammad 
Qasim in the time of Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. When Sult-an Mahmud 
Ghaznavi took it out of the possession of the Muldhids (heretics), 
it remained for a long time in the possession of his descendants. When 
the power of the (]haznavls became enfeebled, the country of Multan 
again fell into the possession of the Qardmitah sect. Then from 3 the 
time, when it came into the possession of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muhammad Sam, till the year 847 a.h., it remained in the custody and 
possession of the Sultans of Dehli. From that year, when there were 
rulers of different tribes in various parts of India, the rulers of Multan 
also began to act as independent rulers and Multan went out of the 
possession of the Sultans of Dehli; and a number of these rulers ruled 
in succession. 

Shaikh Yusuf about two years. 

Sultan ^ Qutb-ud-din, sixteen years. 

1 Firiahtah relates, as in fact is mentioned in the history of the roign of 
Akbar, that Muhibb ‘All I^an conquered tlie whole territory except the fort of 
Hhakkar. After that Sultan Mahmud sent a petition to Akbar that he would 
surrender the fort to anyone, except Muhibb ‘Ali Khan, whom he might send. 
Akbar accordingly sent Gisu Khan, but before he arrived, Sultan Mahmud died; 
and Giau Wian took possession of the fort without any opposition in the year 
982 A.Ji. 

2 The heading in the MSS. is and AAxis. The lith. 

ed. has I have kept the heading in the lith. ed. as the 

rulers are called Sultans in the MSS. also. In the text-edition the heading is 

8 I have adopted the reading of the MSS.; but the lith. ed. has 
a5U^A j j from the year 671 a.h., instead of 

* One MS. has Lankah after the name of Qu^b-ud-din, but neither the other 
MS. nor the lith. ed. has it. 
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1 Sultan Husain, according to one statement thirty-four years, 

and according to another statement thirty-six years. 

2 Sultan Eiruz, the period of his rule is not known. 

3 Sultan Mahmud bin Sultan Eiruz bin Sultan Husain, twenty- 

seven years. 

^ Sultan Husain, the period of his rule is not known. According 
to one statement it was one year and some months. 

An account of Shaikh Yusuf. 

When in the year 847 a.h., the turn of the rule ot the empire of 
Dehli came to Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
^Earid Shah, son of Mubarak Shah, son of Khidr Hian, the work 
of government and the affairs of the empire fell into disorder; and in 
the country of India the chiefs of (different) tribes or bands came into 
existence. The country of Multan remained without a ruler owing to 
a succession of onsets of the wrath of the Mughals. As the greatness 
of the noble family of the Shaikb-ut-Tariqa (the Shaikh of the path 
of truth) Shaikh Baha’-ud-din Zakariya Multani, may the Great God 
sanctify his soul! had made such an impression on the hearts of the 
residents of Multan and of the zam^indnrs (petty chiefs), that nothing 
greater than it can be imagined, all the people high and low, and all 


1 Ono MS. has ^ 34 years; but the other MS. and the lith. ed, 

have what I have in the text, 

2 This name occurs in one MS. only but not in the other or in the lith. ed. 

8 The heading I have in the text is in ono MS. In the other MS. it is Sultan 

Mahmud 27 years; while the lith. ed. has Sultan Mahmud 27 years and some 
months. Probably there was only one Sultan Mahmud. There is considerable 
divergence in the lists of the Sultans of^ilultan given in the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed. One MS. has Shaikh Yusuf, Sultan Qutb-ud-din, Sultan Husain, Sultan 
Mahmud and Sultan Firuz. The other MS. has the first four names, but has 
Sultan Husain II, instead of Sultan Firuz. The list in the lith. ed. only consists 
of the first four names. Firishtah has after the first four Firuz Shah, and then 
Mahmud Shah, then Shah Husain II. The correct names and the sequence of 
the rulers will appear in the course of their history. * 

* This name occurs in one MS. only. 

8 The MSS. have Farid Shah, and the lith. ed. has Firuz Shah. Both 
these are incorrect. Muhammad Shah was really the son of Shahzada Farid, 
.son of he was adopted by Mubarak Shah as his son. See page 322, 

vol. I, of the English translation of this work. 
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the residents and the inhabitants of that neigkbourhood elected Shaikh 
Yusuf Zakariya Quraishi, to whom the superintendence of the Khdnqdh 
and the supervision of the surroundings of the sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Baha’-ud-din Zakariya appertained, as the ruler of the country; and 
had public prayers read in his name from the pulpits of Multan 
and tJcha and some other towns. He then engaged himself in the 
administration of the government and made a beginning by increasing 
the number of his retainers and by enlarging his army. He made the 
hearts of the zamlnddrs or petty chieftains attached to him; and gave 
increased currency and splendour to the government of the country. 

It so happened, however, that one day Ray Sahrah, who was the 
chief of the tribe of Lankdhs, and to whom the town of Sewi and that 
part of the country appertained, sent a message to Shaikh Yusuf 
that “As from the time of my ancestors, the relationship of disciple- 
ship and belief to your family has remained on a sound basis; and the 
empire of Dehli is not free from disturbances and disorder; and they 
say that Malik Bahlul Ludi has taken possession of Dehli, and has had 
public prayers read in his name, if His Holiness, the Shaikh would 
with the utmost promptitude turn his attention to the tribe of the 
Lankdhs^ and consider me among his soldiers, I shall not in every service 
and expedition, which may take place, consider myself excused from 
rendering loyal and devoted service, even to the extent of sacrificing 
my fife. Also, at present, in order to strengthen the relationship of 
being disciple and of devotion and loyalty, I shall give my daughter to 
you (in marriage), and will accept you as my son-in-law.” The Shaikh 
on hearing these words was delighted in his heart, and took the 
daughter of Ray Sahrah in marriage. He (i.e., Ray Sahrah) sometimes ^ 
came from Sewi to Multan to see his daughter and 2 brought fitting 
presents for the service of the Shaikh. The latter, as a matter of 
caution, did not allow that Ray Sahrah should have a mansion in the 
town of Multan, and therefore, he took up his residence outside the 
town, and he went alone to see his daughter. 

On one occasion, he collected all his men and started for Multan 
and wanted that with deceit, and the ^ power of trickery and fraud, 

1 One MS. has instead of fj'O, 

^ One MS. has instead of 

8 One MS. omits the word 
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he would seize Shaikh Yusuf and himself become the ruler of Multan. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the city he sent the following 
message to Shaikh Yusuf, “I have this time brought all the Lankdhs 
with me, so that after inspecting them, you might allot various services 
to them, according to their qualifications. The simple-minded Shaikh 
Yusuf had become careless of the fraud of the age and the deceit of 
the time, and met him with affection and kindness. Ray Sahrah, 
after displaying his grandeur and retinue, came one night to see his 
daughter attended by only a single servant. He had directed that 
servant to cut the throat of a kid with his knife in some corner of the 
house and to bring the blood after heating it, and pouring it into a 
cup. When the servant carried out the order, Ray Sahrah drank off 
the cup of blood. After a time he, acting with deceit and trickery, 
cried out that he had a severe pain in his stomach; and from time to 
time his groans and lamentations became loudcir. At about midnight 
he summoned the vakils (representatives) of Shaikh Yusuf to attend, 
so that he might give his last directions to them; and in their presence 
he vomitted blood. In the meantime, in the course of giving his 
directions, which were mixed with groans and lamentations, he sent 
for his retainers and adherents, in order to bid them farewell. As 
the representative of the Shaikli found the condition of Ray Sahrah so 
bad (lit. of another kind), they did not at all object to the coming 
of the Ray’s relatives and adherents. When most of his men had 
entered the fort, he raised his head from the bed of illness with the 
intention of seizing the kingdom. He sent his trusted servants, and 
others who had his confidence to watch and guard all the four gates, 
so that they would not permit the servants of the Shaikh to come from 
the outer fort into the city. Thembe went to the private apartments 
of the Shaikh and seized him. 

The rule of Shaikh Yusuf lasted for about two years. 

An account of SultAn Qutb-ud-dIn LankAh. 

When Ray Sahrah seized the Shaikh, he had the public prayers 
(read), and the coins (struck) in his own name; and assumed the title 
of Sultan Qutb-ud-din. As the people of Multan were satisfied with 
his government, and rendered allegiance to him; he sent the Shaikh by 
the gate which was in the north, and near the tomb, which was the 
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recipient of rays of refulgence of the Shaikb-uUslam Shaikh Baha’- 
ud-din Zakariya, and gave him leave to go to Dehli; and gave 
orders that the gate sholild be blocked up with burnt bricks. They 
also say, that to this day, which is the year 1002 Hijri that gate has 
been kept blocked up. He then raised the standard of sovereignty; 
and occupied himself with the work of government. When Shaikh 
Yusuf arrived at Dehll, Sultan Bahlul received him with great courtesy 
and honour; and united his daughter in the bond of marriage with the 
son of the Shaikh, who bore the name of Shaikh 'Abd-ul-lah and was 
better known under the name of Shah ‘Abd-ul-lah. With his promises ^ 
he always kept the Shaikh ^ strengthened in his heart, and pleased 
and hopeful. Sultan Qutb-ud-din ruled independently in the country 
of Multan, till, after a long time in the year 3 865 a.h. he accepted 
(the summons of) the just God. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Qutb-ud-din was prolonged to 
sixteen years. 

An account of SultAn Husatn, son of SultAn^ Qutb-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Qutb-ud-din surrendered his borrowed life to the 
true owner of it (i.e., God), the amirs and the pillars of the state of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din, after the ceremonies of mourning, gave the title 
of Sultan Husain to his eldest son, and had the public prayers read in 
his name in Multan and the territories surrounding it. And he was 


1 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 

in the other MS., and^j^j^ in the lith. ed. of the f^baqat. I have adopted 
the first. 

2 In other words, with promises of helping him to regain the possession of 
Multan. The Cambridge History of India (p. 604) says, that Buhlul twice set 
out for Multan, with the object of restoring Shaikh Yusuf’s power, once in 
1452 A.D., and again after 1458 a.d.; but he was compelled to return on the first 
occasion, by the advance of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, and on the second 
by the menacing attitude of Husain Shah also of Jaunpur. 

2 The year is j j ha one MS. In the other the space for 

the year is left blank. In the lith. ed. of the f^baqat it is 860 a.h., and in the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah it is 874 a.h. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 384) has 874 a.h., 
1469 A.D. The Cambridge History of India (p. 503) has 861 a.h., 1466 a.d. 

4 ujJaJ in the text-edition. 
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extremely able, and always ready (for all emergencies) and ^ worthy 
of the descent of divine favours. In the days of his rule the status 
of learning and wisdom became exalted, and learned and wise men 
found support from him. 

In the beginning of his reign he advanced to the fort of 2 Shor. 
They say, that at that time the fort of Shor was in the possession of 
Ghazi Saiyid When the latter heard that Sultan Husain was 

coming to attack that country, he made his men ready, sallied out of 
the fort, and advancing ten kardhs engaged Sultan Husain in battle, 
and after doing justice to his courage and bravery, left the field of 
battle and turned his face in flight; and without reaching Shor went 
towards the town of ^ Behrah. The family and the retainers of (lliazi 
who were in Shor occupied themselves in guarding and strengthening 
it, and were helping for the arrival of reinforcement from the direction 
of Behrah and ^ Kianawal and ffliushab, which were in the possession 
of the Sai 3 dd Kbani amirs. When the siege had lasted for some days, 
and they became hopeless about the coming of the reinforcements, 

1 The text appears to me to be incorrect and imperfect here. One MS, 
has oUaJI the other has tiUaJf The 

lith. ed. has olkit Jijjij. Firishtah lith. ed. has in the corresponding 

passage vJIJJI I think the insertion of the words 

j is necessary to complete the meaning; and this has been adopted in 
the text-edition. 

* The name is in the MS., but in one place it looks like ShSvur, 
though later even in that MS. it is Shor, and in the lith. eds. of the f^'baqat 
and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 385) calls it Sheovur. The Cambridge 
History of India (p. 504) calls it Shorkot. The Imperial Gazetteer also calls the 
teheil and the modem town (which are situated in the Jhang district of 
the Punjab) ShSrkot; but I doubt whether at the time of Husain Lankah it'' 
was called Sh5rk6t. The name was evidently Shor or Shur. 

« The name is written as in both MSS. and in the lith, ed. of Firishtah; 

and in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 386) has 

Bheemra. It is in the text-edition. 

• « * 

* The name is written as '^y^ and ^y^ in the MSS., and in the lith. 

ed, of the ^abaq&t. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has Col. Briggs does not 

mention the place. I have adopted Khanawal which is the name of a place 
which on the maps is situated ten or eleven miles to the N.E. of Mult&n. In 
the text-edition is adopted throughout. 
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they prayed for quarter, and surrendered the fort, and went away 
to Behrah. 

Sultan Husain remained for some days in Shor, in order to attend 
to matters connected with the country; and then advanced towards 
Hianawal, and Malik Majhi Khokhar who, from before Saiyid Kian, 
was the Superintendent (ddrdgha) of that place as a matter of honour 
endured the hardships of a siege for some days; and then asked for 
quarter, and surrendering the fort of gianawal, retired to Behrah. 
Sultan Husain, after regulating the affairs of the country, returned to 
Multan; and after resting there for some days marched towards the 
fort of 1 Kot Karor; and brought the country near it, as far as the 
boundary of the fort of Dhankot, into his possession. 

As Shaikh Yusuf had on many occasions complained to Sultan 
Bahlul of the injuries he had suffered (from Sultan Qutb-ud-din), 
and had prayed for justice, at this time, when Sultan Husain had 
gone away to the fort of Dhankot, Sultan Bahlfd, taking advantage 
of such an opportunity, sent his son Barbak Shah, the circumstances 
connected with whom have been narrated in the section about Dehli 
and Jaunpur, to conquer Multan; and he also directed Tatar IQian 
Ludi to reinforce Barbak Shah with the army of the Punjab. Barbak 
Shah and Tatar Wian marched by successive stages in the direction 
of Multan. It so happened, that at this time, the brother of Sultan 
Husain, who was the governor of the fort K5t Karor rebelled against 
him, and assumed the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. Sultan Husain 
considered the suppression of the disturbance in the fort of K5t Karor 
as of primary importance, and betook himself there on wings of 
speed. He seized Sultan Shihab-ud-din alive, and placing iron 
shackles on his feet returned towards Multan. At this time his 
scouts brought him the news, that Barbak Shah and Tatar Khan had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Multan near the mosque or prayer 
ground of the Td, which was situated to the north of the city, and 
were occupied with preparations of materials for seizing the fort and 
capturing the citadel. Sultan Husain crossed the river Sind in the 
course of a night, and towards morning entered the fort of Multan. 

1 The name is and in the MSS., and in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has • Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 386) has Hoot 
and the Cambridge History of India (p. 604) has Karor. 
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He collected all his soldiers that very night, and told them, ‘‘I cannot 
hope that you will all be able to strike with your sword (i.c., fight 
boldly); there are some of you the large number of the members of 
whose family and their other dependants would interfere with fighting. 
These men, although they might not be of any use in the matter of 
actual fighting, yet in other matters such as the guarding of the fort, 
and increasing the number of the troops, etc. they would be of use.” 
After emphasizing on this matter he said, “ Everyone of you, who would 
strike with his sword should, without any hesitation, go in the morning 
out of the city, and the remainder of the troops should occupy them¬ 
selves with guarding the fort.” Accordingly ten ^ thousand cavalry 
and infantry decided to go out (of the fort) to fight. 

When the standard of the dawn rose in the east of the horizon, 
they beat the drum of battle, and, going out of the city, 2 stationed 
themselves so that they might have the Dehli aimy in front of them. 
Sultan Husain then ordered all the horsemen to dismount. In the 
first instance ho himself dismounted. Then he ordered that each one 
of the soldiers should in common concert shoot their arrows at the 
enemy. When in the first instance twelve thousand arrows leaped 
at once from the bow strings, great confusion and distress appeared 
in the enemy’s ranks. On the second shot, they separated themselves 
from one another; and on the third they turned their faces to the 
desert of flight; ^and (the fear of the enemy) had in such a way 
taken possession of their hearts, that when in the course of their 
flight, they arrived near the fort of Shor, they did not at all turn 
towards it; and they did not draw the bridles of their horses, till 


1 That is the number in both MSS., Btlt the lith ed. and Firishtah lith. ed. 
have twelve thousand; and this number is correct, as will appear a few lines 
further down. 

2 The MSS. are incorrect here. One has ubuo ^ 

and the other has J^*^**^ The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has (j^ b text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

adopted {J^ b 

® Here also the MSS. appear to be defective. They have 3 

iyj J(i, Firishtah lith. ed. has J'i 3 

aiiL stj, Jjjk not seems to be the correct word; but otherwise 
Firishtah’s reading conveys the correct meaning. 
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they arrived near the town of Kianawal. From this i defeat (or 
rather victory), the army of Multan acquired much ammunitions of 
war and power and prestige. 

When Barbak Shah and Tatar ^an arrived at the fort of Wianawal, 
they induced the thdnaddrs of Sultan Husain with three hundred other 
men to come out of the fort by making promises and engagements, 
but they afterwards treacherously made them food for their swords. 
Sultan Husain considering this defeat (of his enemies) a great boon, 
did not allow the intention of recovering Khanawal to enter his mind. 

At this time Malik Suhrab Dfidai, who was the father of Isma‘il 
Khan and Fath Khan, came from 2 Kach and Mekran, with their 
tribesmen and dependants, and joined the service of Sultan Husain. 
The latter, considering the arrival of Malik Sulirab a matter of good 
omen for him, conferred the whole of the country from the fort of 
Kot Karor to the fort of Dhankot on him and his tribesmen as their 
jdglrs. After hearing this news many Baluchis (from Baluchistan) 
came to the service of Sultan Husain; and the numbers of the 
latter’s adherents increased from day to day. Sultan Husain then 
made over the remainder of the country situated on the bank of 
the river Sind, which was veil cultivated and populous, to other 
Baluchis in lieu of their service. Gradually the whole country from 
Sitpur’ to Dhankot was allotted to the Baluchis. 

It was also at this time that Jam Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim, who 
were the chiefs of the tribe of the ^Thathwas (?), being angry with 
Jto Nanda, who was the ruler of the country of Sind, entered the 
service of the Sultan. The particulars of this comprehensive state¬ 
ment are: that the greater part of the country which is situated 
between Bhakkar and Thatha appertain to the tribe of Thathwa, 
who consider themselves to be the descendents of Jamshid; and this 
tribe was distinguished above all the other tribes for bravery and 


1 The word is in the Tabaqat; and if this word is retained, the word 

should be inserted after it. The lith. ed. has after o-Xi. Firishtah 

has ^ victory. 

2 The name is ^ instead of ^ in the text-edition. 

8 The name looks like and in the MSS., and in the lith. 
de. of Firishtah. In the text-edition has been adopted. 
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management. Jam Nanda, who was of the tribe of ^ Seminas, 
also considered himself to be a descendant of Jamshid, and was always 
hostile to the Thathwa tribe. It so happened that among the chieftains 
of the Thathwa tribe some differences and enmity took place. Jam 
Nanda, considering this to be a great blessing, took the side of those 
who were hostile to Jam Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim who two were 
brothers. The latter becoming aggrieved in their hearts with Jam 
Nanda turned towards Sultan Husain. As the mother of the latter 
was a sister of Jam Bayazid, he welcomed his arrival with respect and 
honour; and allotted the country of Shor to Jam Bayazid, and that of 
Uch to Jto Ibrahim, raid gave them permission to go to their jdgirs. 

As Jam Bayazid was not wanting in the accomplishments of 
erudition, he always associated with men of learning and wisdom. 
Whenever he heard of any learned man in that neighbourhood, he 
offered so much kindness to him that the latter was obliged almost 
without any power over himself to come to the majlis of Jto Bayazid 
2 and was never again separated from h^m. They say that the affec¬ 
tion of Jam Bayazid for wise and learned men was such that with 
great earnestness he conferred the appointment of his vazir to Shaikh 
Jalal-ud-din Quraishi, who was one of the sons of Shaikh Hakim 
Quraishi, and who had acquired various kinds of learning in IQiurasan 
although his eyesight had become destroyed; and making over his 
political affairs to him, passed his own valuable time in the society 
of learned and wise men. He carried out the divine commandments 
in such a way that on one occasion when he began to build a house 
in Shor, it so happened that a treasure was found there. He with¬ 
drew his hands from the possession of it, and sent it whole and intact 
to Sultan Husain. The latter on account of this act of his had very 
great faith in him. 

When Sultan Bahlul was united with the Divine mercy, and the 
term of sovereignty came to Sultan Sikandar, Sultan Husain sent a 
letter of condolences and congratulations with elegant articles and 
presents by the hand of ambassadors, and began a policy of peace and 

ft 

1 instead of Simma in the text-edition. 

2 The reading in one MS, is ^laAbo jjt j. The other MS, and the lith. 

ed. of Firishtah have J he profited by him, which is 

somewhat sordid, and does not appear to me to be so good. 
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friendship. As the desire to follow the law of the Prophet and the 
fear of God were strong in Sultan Sikandar, he agreed to a specific 
settlement; and it was agreed that the two parties should follow the 
path of friendliness and attachment, and should be the well-wishers 
of each other; that the armies of neither should transgress their own 
frontiers, and whichever of them should be in need of help and 
assistance, the other should not consider himself excused from granting 
it. After the treaty had been written, and had been adorned with the 
signatures of the nobles and the great men of the kingdom, Sultan 
Sikandar granted robes of honour to the ambassadors, and gave them 
permission to return. 

They also say that Sultan Husain kept up a correspondence with 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah; and the doors of letters and epistles were 
opened from both sides. On one occasion Sultan Husain sent a man 
of the name of Qadi Muhammad, who was adorned with wisdom 
and accomplishment, as an ambassador to the court of Suhan Muzaffar 
Gujrati; and he told him, “At the time of obtaining the Sultan’s 
leave to return you should ask him to send a servant with you so 
that you might go and see the various palaces of the Sultan.” The 
object of Sultan Husain in saying this was that he might build a palace 
in Multan like one of the palaces of the Suffans of Gujrat. When 
Qadi Muhammad arrived in Ahmadabad, and presented the beautiful 
presents, he, at the time of his taking leave, made the prayer which 
he had been ordered to make. Sultan Muzaffar sent a servant with 
him, so that he might show all the palaces to him in detail. When 
Qadi Muhammad came back to Multan, he, after delivering the letter 
(he had brought from the Sultan of Gujrat), wanted to describe some 
of the beauties of the palaces of the Sultans of Gujrat. He said that 
the tongue of description is dumb and the foot of its horse is lame; 
and in a spirit of arrogance said that if the entire revenues of the 
kingdom of Multan be expended in building one palace, it was not 
certain whether even that would be completed. Sultan Husain 
became sorry and sad on hearing this. i ‘Imad-ul-mulk Tawalak, who 
was charged with the duties of the vazdrat, put forward the foot of 
daring, and said, “May the kingdom last till the day of resurrection ! 


1 It is in the text-edition. 
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I do not know the reason of your grief.’’ The Sultan said, “The 
reason of it is this, that people have attributed the name of Bddshdh 
to me; and I am destitute of the meaning of Badshdhl. And in 
spite of the fact that 1 shall rise up with the other Bddshdhs on the 
day of resurrection I shall not be their equal.” Tmad-ul-mulk said, 
“Let not the heart of the Bddshdh be pained and grieved on this 
account; for the great and holy God has distinguished each kingdom 
by some special excellence which is held in great respect and honour 
in other kingdoms. Although the kingdoms of Gujrat, Deccan, Malwa 
and Bengal are very fertile, and the materials of enjoyments are 
found there in the best possible way, yet the kingdom of Multan 
produces men] for wherever the great men of Multan went, they were 
highly respected and honoured. May there be praise and thanks to 
God! that there are present in Multan some persons belonging to the 
noble family of the Shaikh-ul-Islam Shaikh Haha’-ud-din Zakariya, 
may the mercy of God be on him ! who are superior in all noble qualities 
to Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, to whose son Sultan Bahlul has given his 
daughter in marriage, and whom he holds in great honour. In the 
same way there are some persons in Uch and Multan, belonging to the 
Bukbaria family, who in bodily and mental perfections are superior 
to His Holiness Haji ‘Abd-ul-wahab; and among learned men Maulana 
Fath-ul-lah and his pupil Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah have been produced 
out of the holy earth of Multan. (And these great men are such) 
that if the entire country of Hindustan were to pride itself on their 
account, it would not at all be doing what would be called absurd.” 
When ‘ImM-ul-mulk said words like this, the constriction of the heart 
of the Sultan was changed to expansion. 

An Account of SultAn FirOz. 

When Sultan Husain was overtaken by old age, he in his presence 
raised his eldest son, who had the name of Firuz Hian on the throne, 
and gave him the title of Firuz Shah, and had tlje public prayers read 
in his name. He then occupied himself with devotion and the worship 
of God. The duties of the vazdrat remained confirmed as before on 
Tmad-ul-mulk Tawalak. As Sultan Firuz Hian was inexperienced and 
the emotion of anger was strong in him and dominated over all his 
other emotions, and as liberality was also wanting in his nature, he 
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was always envious of i Balal, son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, who was adorned 
with wisdom and liberality and other accomplishments. On one 
occasion he said to one of his slaves, who was in his confidence “ Balal 
has been embezzling the Bddshdhl property and wants to create a dis¬ 
turbance, and having got men to combine with him wants to usurp the 
throne. It befits my state that before the disturbance begin, I should 
take measures to crush it.’’ The misguided slaves intending to 
murder Balal waited for an opportunity. It so happened that one 
day Balal went out on a boating excursion, and after the evening 
prayer was about to return to the city. That slave jumped out of a 
hiding place, and shot an arrow in his breast; it did not only lodge in the 
body but passed through it. The innocent and helpless Balal sur¬ 
rendered his life to the ^ Creator. TmM-ul-mulk within a short time 
caused poison to be administered to Sultan Firuz and avenge the 
murder of his son in the best way. When this calamity happened to 
the Sultan in his old age, he surrendered his bridle of patience into the 
hands of groans and lamentations, and wept with many sighs and 
exclamations of sorrow. In order to guard his kingdom, and avenge 
the murder of his son, he had the public prayers again read in his own 
name; and made Mahmud Hian the son of Sultan Firuz his heir; and, 
as before, kept the affairs of the government in charge of 
Tmad-ul-mulk; and did not at all display any annoyance or pain. 
After a few days he sent for Jam Bayazid into his private chamber; 
and said, “You are my maternal uncle and you know the pain in 
my heart. You should make such a plan, that I should have my 
revenge of this faithless and ungrateful wretch.” Jam Bayazid 
accepted this work with much eagerness and obtained permission to 
leave. At night he said to his crier or herald, that he should proclaim 
in his 8 army, that his troops should appear in the morning fully 
armed and accoutred at the gate of the palace. Early next morning 


1 The Cambridge History of India, p. 604, has Bilal. 

2 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. and Firishtah 

lith. ed. have |» d ***^ 

3 The readings in the MS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah differ a little from 

each other and the meaning is somewhat doubtful; but I think my translation 
conveys it fairly well. Iri the text-edition the clause Lo jl ^ 

is inserted between l*>>i and 
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Jam Bayazid came to the gate of the palace with his men fully armed 
and ready (for any emergency). When the news reached the Sultan, he 
ordered ‘Imad-ul-mulk to go and find out the exact facts of the 
preparations of Jam Bayazid’s and his retainers. When Imad-ul-mulk 
came before Jam Bayazid’s troops they immediately seized him, and 
put him in chains. Sultan Husain made over the duties of the 
vazdrat that very hour to Jam Bayazid, and added the duties of the 
guardianship of Mahmud KKan, son of Firuz Shah, to those of the 
vamrat. After some days Sultan Husain passed away on account of 
bodily ailments. His death took place on i Sunday, the 6th of the 
month of Safar in the year 980 A.H., and according to another state¬ 
ment in 940 A.H., and the period of his reign was thirty-four years, 
and according to another statement 30 years. The writer of this 
history Nizam-ud-din Ahmad (may there be pardon for him!) submits, 
that in the accounts by the author of the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi, 
two or three errors have occurred in this matter. One is that he has 
called Sultan Mahmud the son of Sultan Husain; and the other is that 
he has placed the accession of Sultan Firuz after that of Sultan Mahmud. 
(As a matter of fact, Sultan Mahmud was the son of Sultan Firuz, 
and his accession took place after that of the latter.) Another is 
that he has described Sultan Firuz as the brother of Sultan Mahmud, 
but in fact Sultan Mahmud was the son of Sultan Firuz, and his 
accession was after those of Sultan Firuz and Sultan Husain. 

An account of SULTlN MaHMUD, son of SULTlN FIROZ. 

When Sultan Husain passed away on account of illness (i.e., 
died a natural death), on the following day, which was ^ Monday the 
27th Safar, Jam Bayazid, in concert with the nobles and the great 
men and men of high birth, raised Mahmud Khan, in accordance with 
the directions of Sultan Husain, to the seat of authority, and arranged 
for his accession. But as he was of immature years he associated 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sunday the 26tji §afar, 908 a.h., the 
other has Saturday the 6th ^afar 980 and, according to some, 904. This is 
incorrect. Firishtah lith. ed. has Saturday the 26th §afar 908. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 391) follows Firishtah, but makes it Sunday instead of Saturday; 
and he gives 29th August, 1502, as the date according to the Christian era. The 
Cambridge History of India (p. 504) gives August 31st, 1502, as the date. 

2 This is the date according to both MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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himself with low people and collected common and vulgar people 
round him; and his time was spent in jesting and buffoonery. Owing 
to this great men and men of good lineage kept at a distance from 
him. When people acquired an ascendency over him they devoted 
all their energy to turn his mind against eTam Bayazid. In order to 
gain their object, they made i wonderful plans. Jam Bayazid on 
hearing of this, did not come to Multan from the camp which he had 
established on the bank of the river Chanab, at a distance of one 
farsukh from Multan; and attended to the affairs of the State at that 
place; and passed his time in pleasant amusements. 

While these things were happening, one day he sent for the head¬ 
men of some town, in order to collect revenue from them, and for 
other matters. As some of the headmen showed some turbulence, 
Jam Bayazid said, “ Let the hair on the heads of these men be shaved 
off, and let them be paraded round the city.” The slanderers went 
to Sultan Mahmud and told him that Jam Bayazid had commenced 
to punish and to insult even some of the servants of the Sultan, that 
he does not present himself in the Dlwdn (or the royal court) and 
sends his son ‘Alam Wian. It is advisable on the score of the Sultan’s 
greatness that ‘Alam Khan should be insulted in the Sultan’s rruijlia, 
so that there might be a stain on the condition and dignity of the 
Jam, and ho be disgraced and degraded in the eyes of men. 

‘Alam IJian was a young man of ability, and was distinguished 
above the men of his rank for the elegance of his person and of his 
nature. It so happened that he came one day to offer his respects to 
Sultan Mahmud. He was totally unaware that the men who were 
envious of him had made a plan for humiliating him. When he 
arrived in the presence of the Sultan, one of the courtiers asked him, 
“What fault had been committed by such and such headmen, that 
Jam Bayazid should have had the hair of their heads shaved off and 
should otherwise have disgraced them. It would be just that in 
return for that, the hair of your head should be shaved off.” As such 
words had never before been used to ‘Alam IQian, he protested and 


1 The words look like in one MS.; in the other the adjective 

is omitted but the other word looks like . Firishtah lith. ed. has the very 
simple word In the text-edition it is 4^. 


22 
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said, *‘What has come to you, man, that you use such language to 
me in the majlis of the Sultan.’* He had not yet finished his words 
when twelve men fell upon him from all sides; and the first thing they 
did to him was to take off the turban from his head, and then cuffed 
and kicked him with great violence. At this time ‘Alam Mban with 
great difficulty drew his dagger from the scabbard and lifted up his 
hand. By accident the point of the dagger struck the forehead of 
Sul^n Mahmud, who, standing at the head of the men who were 
wrestling together, was amusing himself; and he fell down on the 
ground groaning and lamenting and bleeding profusely from the 
wound. The men who had fallen upon ‘Alam gian now kept their 
hands off him and turned to the Sultan. ‘ Alam ^an, who had received 
many blows, fied bare-headed for fear of his life. When he reached 
the gate he found that it was locked; but exerting all his strength he 
broke the boards of the door and went out and taking a sash from 
one of his servants, bound it round his head, and proceeded on his 
way. 

When he arrived in the presence of the Jam Bayazid and explained 
what had happened, the Jam said, “Oh my son, what you have done 
has become the cause of (our) shame in both the worlds; but as it is 
not possible to remedy it now, go to Shor with all quickness, and send 
the whole of the army with all despatch; so that before Sulf-an Mahmud 
should have collected all his troops, I may send all my men to Sh5r.” 
He sent ‘Alam l^n immediately to Shor, and when his army arrived 
from there, he struck the drum for the march, and started for Shor. 

Sul^n Mahmud on hearing this news nominated some of the 
amlra to pursue him. When the two armies approached each other, 
Jam Bayazid turned round, and tbok up a position and the war-like 
men belonging to the two armies went forward and fought bravely 
with each other. In the end, Jam Bayazid defeated the Sultan’s 
army, and proceeded towards Shor. When he arrived there, he 
had the public prayers read, and the coins struck, in the name of 
Sultan Sikandar, son of Bahlul; and explaining all that had happened 
in a petition, sent it to him. The latter sent a farmdn of encourage¬ 
ment, and a robe of honour to Jam Bayazid; and wrote another 
farmdn to Daulat Ludi, who was the governor of the Punjab 
to the effect, that ‘‘As Jam Bayazid has appealed to me for protection, 
and has read the public prayers in my name, it behoves you that you 
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should make yourself acquainted with all the circumstances, and 
should not hold yourself excused from helping and assisting him; 
and whenever he should be in need of any reinforcement, you should 
go yourself to give it to him/’ 

After some days, Sultan Mahmud collected all his army, and 
advanced towards Shor. Jam Bayazid and ‘Alam Wian, in concert 
with their men, came out of Shor, and met them at a distance of ten 
kardhs from that place, and encamped with the river Ravi in front of 
him. Jam Bayazid also sent a letter to Daulat Wian Ludi, and notified 
him with what had happened. No battle had yet taken place between 
the armies of Sultan Mahmud and Jam Bayazid, when Daulat ^an 
came with the army of the Punjab to reinforce Jam Bayazid; and 
sending men, in whom he had confidence, to wait on Sultan Mahmud 
began negotiations for an amicable settlement; and in the end through 
his exertions a settlement was effected on the basis of the river Ravi 
being recognized as the boundary between the territories of the two 
parties; and neither party transgressing it. Daulat Khan Ludi then 
sent Sultan Mahmud to Multan, and escorted Jam Bayazid to Shor 
and from there he went back to Lahore. But in spite of the fact, 
that a man like Daulat l^an Ludi had intervened to effect the peace, 
it did not have any stability. 

About this time ^Mir Jakar Zand came to Multan from the 
direction of ^ Sewi with his two sons Mir ^ Allahdad and Mir Shahdad. 
Mir ^ Shahdad was the first man who promulgated the Shi‘a religion 
in Multan. As Malik Suhrab Dudai was held in great honour by the 


1 The name looks like Mir? Jakar Daiid or Zand in one MS.; 

and Bar Jakar Duzid in the other. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah 

the name looks like Mir ‘Imad Karwizi. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 396) has Meer Jakur Zund, and he says in a footnote that the name Jakur 
occurs among the early Suljook Toorks. It is in the text-edition. 

2 The name is in both MSS. It is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
and Solypoor in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 396). 

2 The names are aDI and or in the two MSS. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has what looks like 
(vol. IV, p. 396) calls them Meer Sheheed and Meer Shahida. 

* Firishtah takes exception to this statement of Ni?&m-ud-din, and says 
that the latter does not say who Mir Tmad was, and whence he came, etc. 
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Lankaha, Mir Jakar Zand could not remain there; and sought an 
asylum with Jam Bayazid. As he was the head of a clan, Jam Bayazid 
received him with much honour, and bestowed on him and his sons a 
part of the territory which was in the Khdl§a or crown land. 

Jam Bayazid was a man of high moral character and of a generous 
disposition; and showed much kindness to learned men and was 
generous to the men of piety. They say that at the time of the 
hostility (between Sultan Mahmud and himself), he sent gifts and 
arms to learned and pious men by boats from Shor to Multan, and 
one after another many favours were shown by him to the great men of 
Multan. Many vdse men leaving their birthplace took up their resi¬ 
dence in Shor, and he summoned a number of them with much eager¬ 
ness. Among them he prayed His Holiness Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah, who 
was a disciple of Maulana Fath-ul-lah, with great soUcitude to come to 
Shor. When the latter arrived near Sh5r, he met him with great 
respect, and bringing him with great honour into the city, took him 
with great courtesy to his own harem; and ordered his own servants 
that they should pour water over his hands, and he also directed that 
they should pour that water at the four corners of the house, for the 
sake of the good fortune which it would bring to it. 

A wonderful story has been told of Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Quraishi 
who was the vakil (minister) of Jam Bayazid, which, though it has 
no bearing on the subject matter (of this history), but, on account 
of its miraculous nature and to guard it from the evil of neglect, 
is being written down here with the pen of musk-like fragrant writing. 
They narrate that when His Holiness Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah came to 
Shor and was received with great respect and honour, greater than 
what the men of the age had exacted, from Jam Bayazid and the 
latter took him into his own harem, and ordered the maid-servants 
to wait on him. Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Quraishi sent a man to wait on 
the Maulana with the message that the Jam Bayazid sends his prayers 
(for the Maulana’s well-being), and his object in ordering the maids to 
attend before him was this that as he had come unattended by any 
one, if he would notify whichever of them finds favour in his eyes, 
she would be sent to serve him. The Maulana sent a verbal reply to the 
effect that “God forbid 1 that any man should cast an evil eye on the 
maids in the sei*vice of his friend; and besides the age and years of 
this fopr do not agree with such an insinuation.*’ When the servant 
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of Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah went and gave the message to Jam Bayazid, 
the latter said, “I have no knowledge whatcivcr of such a message.’* 
The Maulana was ashamed, and said, ‘'May the neck of the man who 
has done this thing be broken”; and without going to see the Jam 
he took his way to his own house; and before the news could reach 
the Jam, he had passed beyond the boundary of the latter’s territory. 
In the end, it came to pass as had been said by the Maulana, for 
when Shaikh Jalal-ud-din returned from the service of Sultan Sikandar, 
and came to Shor, one night his foot slipped, when he was on the 
terrace (of his house), he fell on his head, and his neck was broken. 

When His Majesty Firdus Makani Zahlr-ud-din Babar Badshah 
QliazI took possession of the Punjab in the year 930 A.H., and marched 
towards Dehli, he sent a farmdn to Mirza Shah Husain Ar^un, the 
ruler of Thatha, that he had bestowed Multan and the neighbouring 
territory on him. Mirza Shah Husain Arghun crossed the river 
near the fort of Bhakkar; and the blast of the wrath of the God began 
to blow and inundation of arrogance began to flow. Sultan Mahmud 
on hearing this news trembled for fear, and collected his troops, and 
coming two stages out of the city of Multan, sent Shaikh Baha’-ud-din 
Quraishi, who was the successor of the ShaikJj-ul-Islam ShaikJ) 
Baha’-ud-din Zakariya, may his soul be sanctified! as his ambassador 
to Mirza Shah Husain; and he made Maulana Bahlul, who in the beauty 
of his diction and in the expression of his meaning was far in advance of 
the age, to be the assistant of Shaikh Baha’-ud-din. When the latter 
arrived in the camp of Mirza Shah Husain, the latter treated them 
with courtesy and respect; and after the former had performed his 
duties as ambassador, Mirza Shah Husain said in reply, “My object in 
coming was to look after the training of Sultan Mafimud and for 
making a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh Baha’-ud-din.” Maulana 
Bahlul said, “What would happen, if the training of Sultan Mahmud 
should be left to His Holiness the asylum of the Prophetship, may the 
benediction of God be on him and on his descendants! for he has 
given him the necessary spiritual training; and as to the second matter 
Shaikh Baha’-ud-din has himself come to attend on you, and what 
necessity is there for your taking further trouble in the matter.” 
When Shaikh Baha’-ud-din came back to Sultan Mahmud, the latter 
died the next night of an attack of colic. The surmise of some men 
was, that Langar IQiSn, who was a slave of the dynasty, had 
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administered poison to him. His death took place in 931 a.h.; and 
the period of his rule was twenty-seven years. 

An account of SultIn Husain, son op SultIn MahmOd. 

When Sultan Mahmud had passed away, Qawam Lankah 
and Langar Hian, who were the commanders of Sultan Mahmud’s 
army, took the path of flight and joined MTrza Shah Husain. They 
received such favours as their hearts wished for, and brought the towns 
(appertaining) to Multan under the rule of the Mirza. The rest of 
the amirs of the Lankah tribe, being discomfited, returned to Multan. 
There they gave Sultan Husain, son of Sultan Mahmud, who had not 
yet passed the age of infancy, the title of Sultan Husain; and read 
the public prayers in his name. Although they gave the name of 
Sultan to him, yet Shaikh Shuja‘-ul-mulk Bukhari, who was the son- 
in-law of Sultan Mahmud, assumed the name of vazir, and took 
upon himself the administration of all matters of State. He was, 
however, without any experience, and although they did not have 
provisions sufficient for even one month in the fort of M\iltan he decided 
on defending it. Mirza Shah Husain considering the death of Sultan 
Mahmud the means of his conquering Multan gave the people of the 
city no time for preparation for defence; and galloped in, and laid 
siege to the fort. When the siege had lasted for some days, the 
soldiers distressed by hunger, came to Shaikh Shuja‘-ul-mulk,i who 
was the minister responsible for the ruin of the country of Multan, 
ajid said to him, ‘‘Our horses are yet fresh, and we find the strength 
of fighting in ourselves. It is better, that having divided the troops, 
we should advance to the field of Mttle. It may be that the breeze 
of victory and triumph would blow on us. The other alternative is 
to guard the fort in the hope of reinforcement and help; but there is 

1 The readings are different. One MS. has A/, 

while the other has • Firishtah in the 

corresponding passage has ^• None of the 

readings is quite clear. The word one of the meanings of which is a 

minister, is the stumbling block. The reading of the first MS. and of Firishtah 
may mecm: who was the minister who was responsible for the ruin pf the 
country; and 1 have adopted this reading. In the text-edition the passage 

reads cAi# >■ ^• 
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no such hope from any side.” Shaikh Shuja‘-ul-mulk gave them no 
reply at the interview; but he summoned some of the trusted leaders 
to a private conference, and said, “The rule of Sultan Husain has not 
yet acquired any strength or stability. If we go out of the city with 
the determination to fight, there is a very strong likelihood that most 
of the men would, in the hope of obtaining favour from Mirza Shah 
Husain, go to him and render him homage; and the few who are bound 
by a sense of honour, would stand firmly in that field of battle, and 
would be slain.” 

1 It is related that Maulana Sa‘d-ul-lah Lahori, who was one of 
the wise men of the age, said, “I was at that time in the citadel of 
Multan. When the siege had gone on for some months, the troops of 
Mirza Husain shut up all the entrances and exits in such a way that 
no one could send any help to the garrison from outside and nobody 
going out of the fort could betake himself to a nook or corner of safety. 
Gradually the subsistence and the life of the men in the garrison were 
reduced to such straits, that if by accident, a cat or a dog fell into 
their hands, they devoured its flesh like that of a kid or lamb. Shaikh 
Shuja‘-ul-mulk appointed a of the name of Jada to be a com¬ 

mander of three thousand infantry men of the town and nominated 
him to be the defender of the fort. That misguided man went to 
the house of any poor man, who he imagined had any grain in his 
possession, and without any enquiry plundered it. Owing to these 
improper acts of his, men raised their hands in prayer and according 


1 The MSS. aaj here dS 3 

and then go on to say, what he said had happened during the siege. This cannot 
be correct, as the siege was yet going on, and the incidents mentioned by the 
Maulana had not yet happened. I have accordingly substituted what is written 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, in which what the Maulana had said has been recorded 
as a matter of tradition. The name of the Maulana is Sa‘d-ud-dln in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah. I have, however, retained the name of Sa‘d-ul-lah, as that is 
also the name given by Col. Briggs. The text-edition has followed the MSS. 

* There are some differences in the readings. One MS. calls the man 
while the other has and Firishtah lith. ed. has 

bU. Then one MS. has by mistake instead 

of ^ ^ other MS. and in the lith. ed. of both 

the T&baq&t and the Firishtah. 

In the text-edition it is instead of ^ 
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to the purport of the saying that: any change is for the better though 
it may involve our loss, prayed for the ruin of Shuja‘-ul-mulk. In 
the end ^ men having considered their being slain easier, threw them¬ 
selves from the ramparts into the ditch below; and Mirza Shah Husain 
having become aware of the terrible distress of the men in the fort, 
stopped his men from slaying them. After this when the siege had 
been prolonged for a year and some months, one night towards morning 
the servants of the Mirza entered the fort, and stretching out the hand 
of rapine from the sleeve of oppression began to slay and devastate. 
The residents of the city from the age of seven to that of seventy years, 
who escaped the sword, were taken into slavery; and every one against 
whom there was a suspicion of his having any gold, suffered much 
insult and torture. This calamity occurred about the end of the 
year 932 a.h.” 

Maulana Sa‘d-ul-lah has narrated the following about himself, 
‘‘When the citadel was taken by the Arghuns, a number of men entered 
our house; and at first a man seized my father, who bore the name 
of Maulana Ibrahim Jtoa‘, and who seated on the masnad or carpet 
of teaching had for five and sixty years given lessons in various branches 
of learning; and had towards the end of his life become blind, and 
began to treat him with insult and contumely. Others came in, and 
suspecting from the cleanliness of the house, and the elegance of the 
buildings that the inmates were wealthy people, one of them seized 
me as a captive. It so happened that that man took me as a present 
to the vazlr of the Mirza; and it also so happened, that the vazlr was 
seated at that time in the courtyard of a house on a wooden seat. 
He gave orders, in compliance with^hich the man put a chain on 
my feet and tied the end of it strongly to a leg of the vazir^a seat. 
The tears were flowing freely from my eyes, and I was weeping chiefly 
on account of the condition of my father. After a little while the 
vazir sent for a 2 receptacle for pens, etc., and after mending his pen 

1 Firishtah explains that as everyone who attempte'ci to go out by the gate 
was kiUed by the besiegers, the men in the garrison threw themselves from the 
ramparts. 

2 The word looks like in one MS. and in the lith. eds. of the fa^baqat 

and Firishtah, but it is in the other MS. In the text-editionM. Hidayat 

Hosain has used the right word which is a synonym for 
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wanted to write something. i At that time it entered his mind that 
he should again perform his ablutions, and then begin to write. He 
got up and went to a place for easing nature. As there was no one in 
the house I drew myself close to the seat, and wrote down this couplet 
from the Qaslda' ^ Bur da ‘What has happened to your eyes, that 
when I ask them to stop weeping they start weeping more vehemently 
than before ? What is wrong with your heart that when I order it 
to be calm, it gets more excited?’ on a piece of paper, which the 
vazlr had brought out for writing on. Then I dragged myself back 
3 to my own place and tears went on flowing from my eyes. After 
a little time when the vazlr again sat down in his place and wanted 
to write something on the paper, he saw that a couplet was written on 
it. He looked round on all sides of the place. As he saw no one there, 
he turned to me and said, ‘Did you write this ? ’ I said, ‘Yes.’ Then 
he asked me about my circumstances. When I told him my father’s 
name, he got up, and removed the chain from my feet, and put his own 
dress on me; and immediately mounting his horse, went to the audience 
hall of the Mirza, and placed me before the latter’s eyes; and spoke 
to him about my father. The Mirza gave orders, and his men made a 
search for my father and brought him. It so happened that at the 
time when my father was brought into the Mirza’s majlis in a wretched 
condition, they were talking there about the Hiddya'-uFiqh (a treatise 
on law). The Mirza ordered that a robe of honour should be bestowed 
on my father, and another on me. My father, in spite of the distress 
of his mind, began an address, and he stated the different heads of it 
in such a way that the people who were present became charmed and 
fascinated. The Mirza in that very majlis asked my father to undergo 


1 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. has 

followed by ^ JU. 

The other MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ ^ 

while the lith. ed. of Firishtah is slightly different from either of these. 
I have adopted the reading in the first MS. 

2 The couplet is from the Qaslda called Al-Burda by Busirl. 

3 One MS. has while the other and the lith. ed. have 
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the trouble of accompanying him; and he ordered his officers that 
whatever the Maulana should have lost should be restored to him; 
and if the whole of it could not be found the price of that portion 
should be paid to him. My father said to him in reply, ‘The days of 
life have come to an end. It is now time for my undertaking the 
journey to the other world and not of accompanying you’; and ^in 
the end what my father had said, came to pass; for after two months 
he was united with the proximity of the mercy of God.” 

In short, when the citadel of Multan was captured, Mirza Shah 
Husain made over Sultan Husain to the guards; and treated Shaikh 
Shuja‘-ul-mulk Bukhari with much contumacy; and extorted large 
sums of money from him, 2 till he came to an end in this matter. 
When the ruin and desolation of Multan reached a point, that no one 
could even think that it would again become populous and flourishing, 
the Mirza, considering the further administration of the affairs of 
Multan ameasy matter, left a man of the name of Wiwajah Shams-ud-din 
to guard it, and making Langar Hian his assistant returned towards 
Thatha. Langar IQian having encouraged men from all places again 
restored Multan. He combined with the people of the place and 
removed Hiwajah Shams-ud-din 3 bodily and took independent 
possession of the place. 

When His Majesty Firdus Makani departed from the world, 
and the position of the Sultan of the great country of Hindustan 
devolved on his Majesty Jinnat Ashiani, the latter made over the 
country of the Punjab to Mirza Kamran as his jdgtr. The latter 
sent some of his men and summoned Langar Hian to wait upon him. 
When the latter arrived at Lahore, a^^d was honoured by being allowed 
to wait on Mirza Kamran, the latter bestowed the territory of Babal ^ 


1 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
have ^ The other MS. has ^ ^ 

I consider the latter the better reading and have adopted it; and this has 
been followed in the text-edition. *, 

* The words are ^ ^ meaning of which is not very 

clear. 

5 Here again as in several previous passages the word is ^5^, the 
meaning of which I cannot find out. 

4 tbb in the text-editioPf 
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on him, in exchange for Multan. He also appointed a place at the 
extreme end of the inhabited part of Lahdre for the residence of 
Langar ^an. This place is now known as the DdiWah of Langar 
Hian, and has become one of the residential areas of the city of Lahore. 
From this time Multan again came into the possession of the Sultans 
at DehlL After the death of Mirza Kamran it descended to Sher 
Sian and from him to Salim Sl^n, and from them to the agents and 
servants of His Majesty the Sl^'hfa'-i-Ii^hi, as each of these has been 
mentioned in its proper place. 

A firval statement. —In a description of the countries ruled over by 
the servants of His Majesty, let it not remain concealed, that the 
length of the country, which is to-day in the possession of this powerful 
State, from Hindu Koh on the borders of Badakbshan to the country 
of Orissa, which on the further side of Bengal, from the west to the 
east is ^ one thousand and two hundred Akbar Shahi kardhs by 
the Ildhl yard measure, which is equal to one thousand six hundred 
and eighty kardhs Shara% ; and its breadth from Kashmir to the ^ hills 
of Bardah, which are at the extreme limit of the country of Sorath 
and Gujrat is eight hundred kardhs Ildhl; another breadth from the 
Kumayun hills to the boundary of the country of Deccan is one 
thousand kardhs Ildhl. The whole of this land is fit for cultivation. 
In each kardh there is a certain number of inhabited and cultivated 
villages. At present there are three thousand and two hundred 
towns; and one or two or ^five hundred or a thousand villages 
appertain to each of these towns. The produce of this country is 
to-day ^ six hundred and forty krdrs of mntddi tankas. Out of these 
there are one hundred and twenty great cities, which are now well 
populated and flourishing. As the particulars of the towns cannot be 


1 One MS. omits the length by the Akbar Shah! kardh and gives it only by 
the Shara't kardh, 

2 One MS. has the other has ^5^ while the lith. ed. has 

Hjjjj The text-edition has adopted the reading 

3 The lith. ed. ends abruptly at five hundred, only. 

* One MS. gives the produce at ^5 )jy ^ j while 

the other has I cannot make out what means. 
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contained in this brief account the particulars of the city will be given 
and 1 will be written in alphabetical order, if the Great God so wills. 


1 The sentence as given in the text is what it is in one MS. In the other 
MS. instead of it has J and then ^ 

and after that which may be translated: Finish. 

Here is finished the history book Tabaqat-i-Akbar Shahi, by the help of the 
Lord of all gifts, may His name be honoured! 


(End) 
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[The numbers refer to the pages; n or note means ‘footnote*. Names, 
which occur more than once on a page, are entered only once in the Index. Sanskrit 
names are not separately indexed. 

The index is divided into two parts: 

I. PERSONS; II. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.] 


I. PERSONS 


A 

Abd&l Bhat, his advice to Yusuf 
I&an, p. 753. 

Abdal Wian, his promise to Husain 
^an, p. 740; a message from Yusuf 
IQiim, p. 762; was attacked by Yusuf 
l^an and slain, p. 753. 

Abd&l Makri, son of Ibrahim Makri, 
p. 693; his support of Iskandar 
Kh&n> p. 694; was honoured and 
reinforced by Babar, p, 696; his 
advance towards Kashmir and mes¬ 
sage to Malik Kaji, p. 697; became 
vazlr of Nazuk Shah, p. 698; his share 
in the division of Kashmir, p. 699; 
defeated Malik KajI, p. 700; showed 
friendship towards Malik Kaji, p. 
701; his defeat by the Kashgharis 
and flight, p. 702; his flght with the 
Kishgharls, p. 703; disagreement 
with Malik Kaji, p. 705; created 
disturbance in Kamraj, p. 706; sent 
a petition to Hum&yun, p. 707; 
joined Mlrz& Qaidar and his death, 
p, 708. 

23 


‘Abd-ul-hai, Shaiy>, p. 621. 

‘Abd-uMah, Malik, reported about the 
treachery of the conspirators to 
Mahmud Shah and was asked to 
bring elephants to the darhdr^ 
pp. 239-40. 

‘Abd-ul-lah, Mulla, Pakli was given 
to him by Mirza Haidar, p. 712; he 
was slain by the rebels, p. 716. 

‘Abd-ul-lah, Shah, p. 791. 

‘Abd-ul-lah Jangal, Shail^, his tomb 
visited by Muzaffar Shah; he was 
called Pandey Brij in the time of 
Raja Bh5j, p. 299. 

‘Abd-ul-mulk, Malik, attained martyr¬ 
dom, p. 296. 

‘Abd-ul-mulk, Saiyid ghan, brought 
the family of Haibat Sian to Islam 
^&n, p. 713. 

‘Abd-ul-qadir, ^wajah, teacher of 
Mulla ‘Ddi in music, p. 657. 

‘Abd-ul-qiUiir, Shahzada see Na^-ud- 
dln, Sul^n, Sul^in of Malwa. 

‘Abd-ul-wahab, HSjT, p. 798. 
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‘Abd-ur-ral^nan, Mirza, joined Mlrza 
Haidar, p. 710; direction of lifirza 
Haidar about him, p. 717; his 
release, p. 722. 

‘Abd*ur-Ra\^an Jami, Maulana, 108. 

‘Abd Zina, wanted to take away 
Yusuf ^an, p. 683; released 
Mubammad Shah, p. 690. 

Abu-ul Fatb, Hakim, p. 628. 

Abul ^iair, Shah, was left in Kamal 
by Abmad Shah to collect tribute, 
p. 196; was sent with Shahzada 
Muhammad ^an by Ahmad Shah, 
p. 213. 

Abu-ul-ma‘all, Shah, his arrival and 
advance towards Kashmir, p. 734; 
his defeat by the Kashmiris, p. 735. 

Abu Sa‘id, Mirza, sent an ambassador 
to Mahmud j^alji, p. 541. 

Abu Sa‘id, Sultan, his presents to 
Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, p. 659. 

Abu Turab, Mir, was enlisted in the 
band of the loyal servants of Mialifa- 
i-Ilahi, p. 413. 

Adam Kakhar, requested Mirza Haidar 
to pardon the offences of Daulat 
Chak, p. 712. 

Adam l^n, son of Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidin, his conquest, p. 663; pursued 
Haji Hian, p. 664; his rule, p. 666; 
his revolt, p. 666; his attack and 
defeat, p. 667; went to Nilab, p. 668; 
saw his father; went to Qu^b-ud- 
dinpur, p. 670; came to pay a visit 
to his father and retired to Hindus¬ 
tan, p. 671; his fight, p. 672; fought 
against Muj^als and died, p. 674. 

Adam Sil&bd&i^f was killed by Baha*- 
ul-mulk son of Alf gjan, p. 247. 

A^d-ul-mulk, imprisoned Baud I&an, 
p. 219; was sent by Mabmud Shah 
to meet R&y Ratal, p. 272; was sent 
to Mahr&sa to stop Bahadur Sh&h, 
p. 331; fled from Bardda, p. 335; 
joined Latif Sb&n, p. 337; fled 
fh>m the battlefield, p. 341. 


Adham l^an, was sent to conquer 
Malwa by Akbar, p, 631. 

‘Adil Wian, commanded an euraiy to 
reinforce Kaji Chak, p. 708. 

‘Adil Hian, Governor of Asir, nephew 
of Sultan Bahadur, sent a letter to 
Sultan Bahadur, p. 344. 

‘Adil Hian, ruler of Asir and Burhan- 
pur, his name was Malik Na^ir 
Raja; his rebellion and return to 
his country on hearing the advance 
of ?afar Wian, p. 178; on the arrival 
of Ahmad Shah he fled to Asir, p. 
197. 

‘Adil Mian, son of ‘Adil Mian Sawai, 
helped Malik Barid in acquiring 
the Saltanat from Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-din, 
p. 133. 

‘Adil Mian, son of Hasan Mian, his 
request to Mahmud Shah which 
was accepted, p. 282; was given 
the title of A‘?am Humayun and 
entrusted the government of AsTr 
and Burhanpur, p. 284; summoned 
Hisam-ud-din, received Hisam-ud- 
din, honoured Hisam-ud-din with 
favour and permitted him to go to 
his camp, arranged for the murder 
of Hisam-ud-din, summoned Hisam- 
ud-din to fulfil his plan, p. 286; 
possessed the country of his enemy; 
sent a petition to Mabmud Shah 
with a description of the hostility of 
Sher ^an and Saif I^an and the 
measures which were adopted to 
defeat the enemy, p. 287; deter¬ 
mined to invade Kabia; permitted 
the amlra of Gujrat to go back and 
returned to Burhanpur, p. 289. 

‘Adil son of Malik Nizam-ul- 

mulk Turk; slew the governor of the 
fort of Kehrla; went with the dead 
body of his father to render homage 
to Mubammad Shah, p. 96; the 
fief of his father was confinned on 
him by Mubammad Shah, p. 97; 
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besieged the fort of Birakar; forgave 
Jay Singh Ray; the territory of Jay 
Singh R&y was conferred on him by 
Muhammad Shah, p. 100; killed 
Farhad-uhmulk and Malik Qiyam-ul- 
mulk; shut up the Turkl amlra 
in their houses and murdered them 
one by one, p. 112; informed Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din how he had dispersed 
the rebels, p. 116; defeated the rebels 
and requested Mahmud Shah to 
pardon the offences of Dastur-ul- 
mulk, p. 116; attacked Ram Raj of 
Bijanagar, p. 141. 

‘Adil Wian, son of Mub^ak l^an, 
ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, p. 283. 

‘Adil I&an Faruql, ruler of Asir and 
Burhanpur, hearing of the advance 
of Mahmud Shah paid him tribute 
and prayed to be excused, p. 281; 
joined Muzaffar Shah, was sent by 
Muzaffar Shah to attack Rana 
Sanka, p. 304, 

‘ Adil Kbaniya, hst of Sultans, p. 7. 

‘Adil Muliammad, was sent by Akbar 
to conquer Malwa, p. 631. 

Adwan, Raja, his representative, p, 
634; his order to the sons of Shah 
Mir, p. 636. 

Af^al lOian, refused the offer of Burhan 
and was killed by him, p. 300. 

Afdal ^an Majlia4-Karim, took a 
message to Mahmud Shah, p. 677; 
was given a title and sent 
to put down Mulsbta^ ^an and 
Iqbal p. 580; joined ^abib 

ISian, p. 683; joined Mahmud Shah, 
p. 684; was slain by the order of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 587. 

Ahmad, son of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, 
his ambition, his hostilities, p. 136; 
his accession; declared independence; 
period of reign, p. 137. 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Sher Malik, 
revolted against Ahmad Sh&h, p. 194. 


Ahmad, Saiyid, was summoned by 
Mahmud gialji, p. 602. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Bangala, p. 433; 
succeeded his father; died; period 
of reign, p. 434 (and n. 1, p. 433). 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, p. 394; his 
name was Radi-ul-mulk; amirs gave 
him the title of Ahmad Shah; he 
was placed on the throne by T'tmad 
Khan, who acted as Sultan and kept 
the (boy) Sultan under confinement; 
went to Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari; 
fought with I‘tmad I^an and was 
defeated, p. 395; wandered in the 
jungle; saw I‘tmad in his confine¬ 
ment; attack of ‘Imad-iil-mulk 
on I‘tmad Klian which ended in 
peace; was murdered, period of his 
reign, p. 396. 

Ahmad Aswad, placed Suhan Hasan on 
the throne, bestowed title of Multan 
Hasan on him, p. 676; opposed 
his retirement towards India, 
p. 677; in the post of vazlr, p. 
679; enmity of MaUk Yari 
Bhat, p. 680; was imprisoned and 
died there, p. 681. 

Ahmad Ayaz, Malik Muqarrab, was 
summoned by Ahmad Shah and 
given the task of commanding tho 
Taxapur battery, p. 206; ctsked 
permission of Ahmad Shah to 
attack the enemy, p. 207; asked 
Har Ray to pay tribute, p. 212; 
was sent with Shahzada Muhammad 
ghan by Ahmad Shah for an enquiry, 
p. 213; fought with Qadr g^an and 
defeated him, p. 214. 

Ahmad ‘Aziz, Malik, went to Badr 
‘Ala by the order of Ahmad Shi/h, 
p. 193. 

Ahmad Jaurin, was entrusted with the 
duty of capturing Bahram, p. 733; 
took Bahram to Srinagar, received 
a title, p. 734. 
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A^ad Kaiibu» Bbail^l, Al^ad Shfih 
took advice of him, p. 101. 

Ahmad £h&n, was sent by Mahmud 
ShAljl to crush R&yzfida of Kehrla, 
p. 640. 

Ahmad £han, son of Ghaz! ^&n, was 
sent to conquer Tibet, p. 738; his 
fight with the Tibetans, p. 739; his 
promise to Husain ]^&n, p. 740; 
defeated Sankar Chak; his plans 
against Husain |^an, p. 741; his 
imprisonment, p. 742; was blinded, 
p. 744. 

Ahmad |Qi§,n, Shahzada, son of 
Hushang Shah, was pardoned by 
Mahmud l^alji; was condned in the 
fort of Islamabad by Mahmud 
I&alji; his rebellion; confronted 
Taj lhan, p. 499; refused to act 
according to the precepts of A‘?am 
Humayun; was poisoned and died, 

p. 600. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh* pp« 242, 290, 
292. 

Ahmad Sarkeji, Malik, revolted against 
Ahmad Shah, p. 194. 

Ahmad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, 
was placed on the throne by Malik 
Barid; the name of hddsMh was 
nominally added to his name; the 
amirs lived independently in his 
reign, p. 132; period of his reign and 
death, p. 133. 

Ahmad Shah, son of Tatar ghan, i.e. 
Sul^n Muhammad Shdh, Suh&ci 
of GujrSt, sent the army which 
was summoned by Flruz Shah, 
p. 43; sent a farmdn to Shahzada 
!^far l^an to help the Musalman 
Rays of Mahaim, p. 60; sent a 
message to Sultan Ahmad Bahman! 
to leave the fort of Tanbul, p. 64; 
was sent to recover Malwa by 
Mu^aflar Shah, made the country 
of Bhar over to Sultan Hushang, 
p. 187; was placed on the throne 


by Mu^affar Shah, and given 
the title of Nasir-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah, p. 188; accession to the 
throne; favours for the people; 
FIruz iSian became envious of his 
greatness; conferred the post of 
vazlr on Jivan Das Khattry; rebel¬ 
lion of Firuz gian, p. 189; advanced 
towards Bahroj; satisfied the rebels 
by sending a message to them; 
hearing the advance of Sultan 
Hushang marched to the village 
of Wantaj; Bhikam Adam Wian 
Afghan, p. 190; met Ahmad 
Shah; sent ‘Imad-ul-mulk in ad¬ 
vance to engage Sultan Hushang; 
Hushang went back in shame, 
taking the advice of Shaikh 
Ahmad Kanbu founded the city 
of Ahmadabad; various material 
foundations in Aljmadabad, p. 191; 
second rebellion of Firuz Wian 
and Haibat I^6n; arrived in 
the town of Wantaj to destroy the 
rebels; sent Fatlji Sian in advance; 
Fath Khan joined Saiyid Ibrahim 
Nizam the Jaglrddr of the town 
of Mahrasa; advanced towards Mah- 
rasa; on arrival in the vicinity of 
Mahrasa sent a message to Badr 
‘Ala and Rukn Wi&n which was not 
responded to; sent another message 
to Badr ‘Ala and Rukn Si6n, p. 
192; Badr ‘Ala and Rukn Si^n 
replied to the message stating that 
they would withdraw the idea of 
enmity when Niij^am-ul-mulk, Malik 
Ahmad ‘Aziz, Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk, 
and Saif Siwajah would come and 
give them assurance of safety; 
ordered the above-mentioned amirs 
to proceed to the fort of Mahrasa; 
Badr ‘A16 and Rukn ^an had 
Malik Ni?am-ul-mulk and Malik 
Sa‘Id-ul-mulk seized and im* 
prisoned in the fort, hearing the 
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treachery of the enemies attacked 
the fort; defeated the rebels; Firuz 
I^an and the Raja, p. 193, of 
Idetr fled; Ranmal seized the 
treasure of Firuz Iflian and sent it 
to the Sultan; returned victorious 
to A];kmadabad, p. 194; sent LatTf 
IQian with Malik Nizam-ul-mulk to 
punish Malik Shah Malik; advanced 
to crush Sultan Hushang; sent 
Malik ‘ Imad-ul-mulk Samarqandi 
to fight with Sultan Hushang from 
Bandhu; on the retirement of Sultan 
Hushang Shah Malik attacked LatTf 
IQian; Shah Malik could not defeat 
the Shahzada and fled to the 
Zaminddr of Kamal; thanked God 
and granted gifts to the people of 
Ahmadabad, p. 195; attacked and 
subjugated the Raja of Karnal; 
appointed Shah Abul Wiair and 
Saiyid Qasim as tribute collectors 
of Karnal; returned to his capital; 
marched towards Nadarbar to stop 
‘Adil Hian; sent an army to cap¬ 
ture the fort of Tambol, p. 196; 
flight of ‘Adil Khan; victory of the 
fort of Tambol; arrived in the 
vicinity of Mahrasa; after reproach¬ 
ing the Zamlnddrs Sultan Hushang 
returned to his own country, p. 167; 
nominated Mal^ud ^an, p. 198, 
to recover tribute from the Zamln- 
ddra of Sorath; sent Malik Mahmud 
Barki and Mukhlis-ul-mulk to punish 
Na§ir; Nasir prayed for pardon 
of his offences; forgave Na-sir with 
favour; advanced to conquer Malwa; 
left Ni?am-ul-mulk as the regent 
of the kingdom during his absence 
and to punish the Raja of Mandal, 
p. 199; war between the troops of 
Sul^n Hushang and Al^mad Shah, 
pp. 199-201; besieged the hill of 
Champ&nir; a petition of the R&ja 
of Ch§mp&n!r, p. 201, to the Sul^n 


and its acceptance; conquered Son- 
kara; started towards Mandu, 
punished the inliabitants of the hill 
of Kantu; Maulana Musa and *Ali 
Hamid coming from Sultan Hushang, 
p. 202; prayed the Sult-an not to 
oppress the Musalmans of Malwa; 
sent an affectionate letter to Sultan 
Hushang; went back to Ahmadabad; 
laid the foundation of a fort at 
Jinur; built a line of fortifications 
round the town of Dhamdd, p. 203; 
exorted a tribute from Champamr ; 
advanced towards Sonkhera and 
laid there the foundations of Jama" 
maejidy p. 204; hearing of the dis¬ 
appearance of Sultan Hushang 
marched towards Mandu; besieged 
Mahisra; encamped at the foot of the 
fort of Mandu; marched towards 
Ujjain; the division of the country 
among his amirs; Sultan Hushang 
entered the fort of Mandu, p. 206; 
went from Ujjain to Mandii and sat 
down in front of the Delhi gate; 
sent a Jarman to Ahmadabad to 
summon Malik Ahmad Ayaz; 
advanced to Sarangpur; Sultan 
Hushang submitted to him and 
agreed to pay tribute; the sudden 
attack of Sultan Hushang on the 
Sultan’s camp, p. 206; destructions 
caused by the attack of Sultan 
Hushang; victory of the Sultan; 
flight of Sultan Hushang with his 
army to Sarangpur, pp. 207-208; 
started for Gujrat; defeated Sultan 
Hushang outside the fort of Sa¬ 
rangpur; advanced in the direction 
of Ahmad&bad, p. 208; lived for 
three years in Ahmadabad for 
regulating the administration of his 
kingdom; sent an army to attack 
Punj&; advanced into Idar; on the 
bank of Hatmat! laid the founda¬ 
tion of a fort, p. 209; Punja, till 
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his death, fought with the troops 
of Sultan, pp. 210-211; advanced 
to Idar; Har Rfiy, the son of Punja, 
begged for the pardon of his offences; 
forgave Har Ray, p. 211; conferred 
the title of §afdar-ul-mulk on Malik 
Hasan; plundered Kilwara; went 
to Ahmadabad, p. 212; Raja Kanha 
brought a force from Sultan Ahmad 
Bahmani and ravaged parts of 
Nadarbar; Shahzada Muhammad 
I^an fought a battle with the 
DakinI troops and gained the victory, 
p. 213; Shahzada Muhammad J&an 
fought with Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dln of 
Deccan and became victorious, 
pp. 213-214; on the petition of 
Qutb, the ofiicer-in-charge of the 
island of Mahaim, sent Shahzada 
Zafar Hian to destroy Malik-ut- 
tujjar, one of the amlra of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani; Ifafar Wian de¬ 
feated Malik-ut-tujjar, pp. 216-216; 
l^afar I^an took possession of 
Mahaim and divided it among the 
amirs; Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
marched against the country of 
Baglana; postponed the siege of 
Champanir; advanced towards 
Nadot; after plundering Nadot en¬ 
camped in the vicinity of Nadarbar; 
Sultan Al?mad Bahmani, on the 
arrival of the Sultan, had left a 
detachment on the boundery of his 
kingdom and had gone back to 
Oulbarga; turned back towards 
Ahmadab&d; crossed the Tapti after 
successive marches, p. 217; Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani besieged the fort 
of Tambol; advanced towards Tam- 
bol; encouragement and assurance 
of reward by S\ilt&n Ahmad Bahmani 
to his soldiers, advanced towards 
him, Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
started to meet him; a conflict 
between Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, 


p. 218; Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
took the path of flight; entered the 
fort of Tambol; started towards 
Talnir; gave directions to Malik 
Taj-ud-din and conferred a title on 
him; returned to Ahmadabad; mar¬ 
riage of Shahzada Fath l^an; 
the story of the siege of the fort of 
Tambol, p. 219; invasion of the 
Deccan; advanced to conquer the 
countries of Mewar and Nagor; 
encamped in the town of Dungarpur 
and Ganesa; Raja of Dungarpur and 
GanSsa paid tribute to the Sultan; 
ravaged the country of Kilwara; 
invaded Dilwara; raised to the 
ground the palaces of Rana Mukul, 
p. 220; left Malik Mir Sultan! for 
collecting Wiiraj; turned to Rathors ; 
Rathor chiefs behaved with loyalty; 
Firuz Kian offered tribute; gave 
back the tribute; returned to 
Ahmadabad, p. 221; advanced and 
took possession of the greater part 
of Malwa; intention to place Shah¬ 
zada Masa‘ud IQian on the throne 
of his ancestors; plague attacked 
the army and made him 
return to Gujrat; gave hopes of 
help to Masa‘ud ^an; date of his 
death, p. 222; period of his reign; 
place of his tomb; title after his 
dci^, p. 223; was sent by Sul^Sn 
Muzaffar to help Sultan Hushang, 
p. 470. 

Abmad Shah Bahmani, Sultan; with 
Firuz ShS,h succeeded in regaining 
the hereditary dominion from Sul^n 
Shams-ud-din, p. 27; he performed 
feats of valour when Sul^&n Firuz 
Shah was fighting with Deo Ray, 
p. 34; prophecy of Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad Gisudaraz about his sovereignty, 
p. 38; attempt by the adherents 
of Firuz Shah to seize him • 
Firuz Shah attempted but could 
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not crush him, p. 40; ho was 
declared by Firuz Shah to be the 
heir of his throne, p. 41 (and also 
note 3, p. 40); succeeded his brother; 
assumed the title of Sultan Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani; entrusted the reiit» 
of the government to the hands of 
Shir Malik, p. 42; being aware of 
the insult of Nasir-ud-din awarded 
mortal punishment to Shir Malik; 
returned the army of Sultan Ahmad 
Gujrati, p. 43; advanced towards 
Bijanagar, p. 44; commenced to 
ravage Bijanagar; Deo Ray sent 
gifts and asked pardon for his 
offences; forgave Deo Ray; sent a 
friendly faryndn to Deo Ray; came 
back to the capital; granted promo¬ 
tions to the amirs ; allowed the amirs 
to retire to their thdnas; sent a 
proposal to Nasir Khan of Asir for the 
marriage of his sou ‘Ala-ud*din; 
welcomed the guests of Asir, p. 45; 
summoned the Qazis and the great 
men of the city; arranged the 
marriage assembly; sent back the 
sons and the adherents of Nasir 
I^an; advanced towards Tilang, 
p. 46; certain forts were re-occupied; 
took tribute from the Kalantars 
and returned to Gulbarga; advanced 
to punish the Ray of Mahur; de¬ 
feated the Ray and took possession 
of every thing belonging to 
him, p. 47; appointed ShShzada 
*Ala-ud-din to be the heir apparent 
and made Muhammad ^an over 
to him; conferred the country of 
Mahur with its dependencies on 
Sh&hz&da Mal^mud ]^an; gave the 
fort of Raipur with its surromidings 
to D&ud p. 48; appointed 

SQicblf Hasan 'Arab entitled Malik- 
ut-tujjar to conquer the island of 
Mahaim, p. 49; the Musalman B&ys 
of Mahaim went to ask help from 


the Sultan of Gujrat; sent Sh&h- 
zada ‘Ala-ud-din to reinforce Malik- 
ut-tujjar, p. 60; marched towards 
the territory of Narsingh Ray which 
was invaded by Sultan Hushang; 
besieged the fort of Kehrla; after 
defeating Sultan Hushang arrived 
in the city of Bidar, p. 62; selected 
the city of Bidar for his capital, 
laid the foimdation brick of the 
fort: planned a grand mansion for 
the palace, p. 53; marched to cap¬ 
ture the fort of Tanbul; Sultan of 
Gujrat sent a message to leave the 
fort of Tanbul in the possession of 
its owner; withdrew his forces 
from the fort, p. 54; went to 
Gulbarga; became ill; gave counsel 
and directions to Shahzada ‘Ala- 
ud-din, p. 55; his death; period 
of reign, p. 56 (and see note 1, 
page 56); sent Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
and IQian Jahan to fight with 
Shahzada Muhammad, p. 213; 
despatched forces to strengthen 
Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 216; marched 
against the country of Bagl&na; 
hearing the arrival of Sultan Ahmad 
Gujrati went back to Gulbarga, 
p. 217; besieged the fort of Tambol; 
encom^ged his soldiers to fight 
the army of Gujrat; fought 
the army of Gujrat, p. 218; was 
defeated and fled from Tambol, 
p. 219; rejected the request of 
Sultan Abmad Gujrati; was de¬ 
feated and destroyed by Sultan 
Ahmad Gujrati, p. 220. 

Ahmad 9ilah, Malik, was sent to 
reconnoitre the roads, p. 606. 

Aimana, p. 140. 

*Ain-ud-din, Malik, one of the ad¬ 
herents of Maibruud Shah, p. 239; 
was given a title of Ni^am-ul-mulk 
by Mahmud Sh&h, p. 242. 
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‘Ain-ul-mulk, Malimud Shah sent him 
to take charge of the fort of Panala 
and its neighbourhood, p. 123; from 
Panala he was sent to the island 
of Gk>a for its possession; came back, 
and presented Malik Sa‘Id to the 
Sult&n; properties and territories 
of Bahadur GilanI were conferred 
on him, p. 126. 

‘Ain-ul-mulk, joined Na^ir Shah, p. 567. 

‘Ain-ul-mulk, Hakim, came to ‘Ali 
‘Adil Sian from Sialifa’-i-Ilahi, 
p. 163. 

‘Ain-ul-mulk, Malik, waited on Mu- 
?afTar Shah; attacked the town of 
Mahrasa; fight against the Raja 
of Idar; took the path of flight, 
p. 296; was given money by Mu- 
zaffar Shah, p. 297. 

‘Ajab Deo, Raja of Jammu, rein¬ 
forced Malik Yarl Bhat, p. 680. 

Ajhi, Malik, released Muhammad 
Shah; his rank in the court of 
Path Shah; his ability, p. 690; was 
put to death by the sons of Ibrahim, 
p. 691. 

‘Alam, Shah, p. 327. 

‘Alam, Sultan, ruler of KalpI, com¬ 
plained to Sultan Bahadur against 
the cruelty of the army of Jinnat 
Ashlani, p. 367; reinforced the army 
of Gujr&t, p. 373; was hamstrung 
by the order of Hiunayiin Badshah, 
p. 375. 

‘ Alam Kalplwal, Sult§>n, was appointed 
to govern Raisin by Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 616. 

‘Alam IQi&n, defeated Sankar Chak, 
p. 742. 

‘Alam son of J&m Bayazid, an 
account of his insult in the court of 
Sultan Ma^ud, p. SOI; wounded 
Sultan Ma^ud; his flight to his 
father; went to Shor, p. 802. 

‘Alam fihftn, son of Sult&n Sikandar 
Ludi B§dsh&h of Dehll, his repre¬ 


sentation to Mu^aifar Shah about 
the cruelty of Sultan Ibrahim, p. 
319. 

‘Alam ^an, J^anzada, the father of 
Na^ir H^an of Aslr, p. 67; was 

•^placed on the throne of Aslr and 
Burhanpur by Malik Hisam-ud* 
din Maghul, p. 283; advanced 
towards Burhanpur, p. 284. 

‘ Alam Kban Ludi, struggle with 
Darya f^an, p. 387; defeated Darya 
Sian and took up the post of va- 
zdrat, p. 388; fled to ShSr Qian, 
p. 389; joined Sultan Ahmad, 
p. 395. 

‘Alam Shah, Malik, surrendered his 
thdna to Mahmud Shah, p. 284; 
was given the title of Qutb 
Wian; and was sent in attendance 
on A‘zam Humayun, p. 285. 

‘Alam-ul-mulk, shut himself in Dau- 
latabad; Hasan gave safe conduct 
to hun, p. 8. 

‘ Ala-ud-din, Shaikhzada, was sent with 
presents to Mirza Abu Sa‘id by 
Mahmud Hialjl, p. 541. 

*Ala‘-ud-din, SuHan of Bangala, met 
Mukblis in battle and slew him; 
assumed the title of Sultan ‘ Ala’-ud- 
din; attacked Sultan Fakfir-ud-din 
and put him to death; succeeded 
Sultan Fakhr-ud-din; left a thdna 
at Lakhnauti; advanced towards 
Bangala, p. 420 (and notes 1-2, 
p. 420); was slain by Malik Haji 
Iliyas ‘Alai; period of reign, p. 421. 

‘AlS-ud-din, Sultan of Bang&la, suc¬ 
ceeded Mu^affar Shah HabshI; 
showed favours to the armrs, p. 442 
(and note 2, r. 442); raised his 
special servants to high ranks; 
removed the 'pdike ; summoned 
learned men; made efforts for 
enriching the country; allotted many 
villages for defraying the expenses 
of the alms houses; came every year 
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from Ekd&la to Panduah; his reign; 
death; period of reign, p. 443. 

*Al&-iid*dIn, Sultan, son of Alnnad 
Shah Bahmanl; Ahmad Shah ap¬ 
pointed him as the heir apparent 
and made Muljiammad KKan over 
to him, p. 48; went to reinforce 
Malik-ut-tujjar; came back un¬ 
successful, p. 50; heard the counsels 
and directions of his father, p. 55; 
succeeded his father and gave him¬ 
self the title of ‘Ala-ud-din Shah; 
entrusted the reins of the govern¬ 
ment to Dllawar Wian, p. 56; sent 
Wialf Hasan Malik-ut-tujjar to 
oppose NasTr Wian; sent Shahzada 
Muhammad Khan, p. 58, to conquer 
Bijanagar; advanced to punish 
Muhammad Wian on receiving the 
information of the death of Malik 
‘Imad-ud-din; defeated Muhammad 
Wian, p. 50; sent a farman and 
conferred Mouzah Raijur on Shah¬ 
zada Muhammad Wian, p. 60; 
returned to the capital, p. 61; 
nominated Dilawar Kian to conquer 
Kokan; sent farmdns to the amirs 
on the frontier to join Dilawar Wian, 
p. 66; distinguished Dilawar Wian 
for conquering Kokan and the fort 
of Rahal; turned against Dilawar 
l^an, p. 67; received the informa¬ 
tion of plundering by the Ray of 
Bijanagar, p. 67; advanced towards 
Bijanagar; besieged the fort of 
Mudkal; excused the Ray of 
Bijanagar, made an agreement and 
returned to the capital; arranged a 
great entertainment and conferred 
distinctions on the amirs, p. 69; 
came to save Mahur from the hands 
of Mal^mud Khalji and Sikandar 
I^&n; became victorious; granted 
honour to the thdnaddr of Mahur; 
gave him the title of Faltl>r-ul- 
mulk; and confirmed him in the 


government of Mahur; after making 
arrangements for the government of 
Mahur returned to capital; forgave 
the ofiences of Sikandar and 

exalted him, p. 71; his character 
and nature, p. 71; direction and 
precepts to his son, p. 73; his death, 
p. 75; period of reign, p. 76; was 
sent by his father to fight with 
Shahzada Muhammad of Gujrat, 
p. 213; arrived at Daulatabad; 
received reinforcements; fled after 
the battle, p. 214. 

‘Ala-ud-din, Sultan, son of Mahmud 
Shah, was made the hddshdh after 
the death of Ahmad Shah by Malik 
Barid; planned to follow his great 
ancestors; in opposition of his plan 
Malik Barid in concert with Nizam- 
ul-mulk, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and ‘Adil 
Khan dethroned him; the period of 
reign which was passed in confine¬ 
ment was one year and eleven 
months, p. 133. 

‘Ala’-ud-din, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Sultan of Kashmir; 
accession; imprisoned the Rasturls; 
laid the foundation of a city, p. 639; 
made a rule for unchaste women, 
period of reign, p. 640. 

‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah, p. 2; his 
rise in Daulatabad, p. 3; his decla¬ 
ration as a descendent of Bahman, 
p. 4; came to Delhi, p. 7; went to the 
presence of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Dehlavi who predicted his future; 
turned towards the Dakin; killed 
the superintendent of Gulbarga 
and possessed its neighbouring 
tract, went to Daulatabad; gave 
safe conduct to ‘ Alam-ul-mulk; pos¬ 
sessed all the property belonging to 
Muhammad Sh&h in Daragarh; 
placed Isma‘il Fath on the throne of 
Daragarh and gave him the title of 
NS^ir-ud-dln, p. 8; on the arrival 
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of Muhammad Shah marched away 
towards Gulbarga; slew ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk, p. 9; went to Daulatabad; 
placed himself on the throne; as¬ 
sumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud- 
din; made Gulbarga his capital and 
changed its name to Hasanabad; 
his illness; his advice to his son 
Muhammad Hian, p. 10; his death; 
period of reign, p. 11 (and see 
note 4 on page 9, and note 1 on 
page 10). 

*Ala-ud-din Suhrab, Malik, fled from 
Sultan Mahmud and waited on 
Sult/an Qutb-ud-din; was given the 
title of ‘Ala’-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din, p. 228; joined Mah¬ 
mud l^alji and was given a high 
rank and title by him, p. 622; went 
to Sultan Qutb-ud-dIn, p. 523. 

^Ala-ul-mulk bin Suhrab, Malik, was 
sent by the amirs of Sultan Daud 
Sh&h to Makhduma-i-Jahan to bring 
Shahzada Fath ^an; brought 
Shahzada Fatl^ ^an, p. 237. 

Alf ^an, son of Ulugh ^an, fled from 
Mahrasa, p. 279; gave the elephants 
in charge of Sharf-i-Jahan and 
went to Mandu; was not favoured 
by Sultan Ghiyath-ud-<hn; came 
towards Sul^anpur; fought with the 
men despatched by Sultan Mal^mud; 
prayed for the pardon of his offences; 
waited on Sultan Ma^ud; did 
homage and was favoured by the 
latter; murdered ndib‘i-*ar<Jl for 
which he was imprisoned and died 
there, p. 280; sent a message to 
Latl^ fo leave Champanir* 

p. 336. 

^Al!, Hakim, came to 'All ‘Adil Kiban 
from IQjallfa’-i-Il&hl, p. 163. 

'All, Malik, was slain in the battle* 
field, p. 703. 

'Alt 'Adil jSh&n, succeeded his father, 
p. 162; he blinded TahmSsp and 


Isma'Il; his character and habits; he 
brought Amir Fat^-ul-lah Shir&z! and 
made him his vaJdl; his possessions; 
his war with Husain Ni?am-ul- 
mulk; his relation to Sl^Wa-i- 
Ilahi, p. 163; he included the name 
of Sialifa-i-Ilahi in the public 
prayers and the coins of his realm; 
his religious inclinations; demanded 
the eunuch of Malik Barid; Murtada 
Nizam-ul-mulk attacked Barid; 
he reinforced the army of Barid; 
Malik Barid sent his eunuch to 
‘All ‘Adil Shah; his welcome of 
the eunuch; was killed by the 
eunuch; the period of his reign, 
p. 164. 

'All, Shaikh Mir, his share in Kashmir, 
p. 699; was slain in the battlefield, 
p. 703. 

‘All B§g, Shailsh* as the commander 
of the army of Abdal Makri, p. 696; 
his representation to Mirza Kamran, 
p. 700. 

‘AH Chak, was slain by BibI Rabe‘a, 
p. 723. 

‘AH Chak, son of Nauroz Chak, his 
faith in Shah ‘Arif; his protest to 
‘AH Shah, went to Husain QuH 
I^Hn and returned to Kashmir, 
p. 749. 

*Ali HamadanI, Mir Saiyid, his 

aah was burnt by the Kashmiris, 

p. 686. 

‘AH Hamid, p. 202; his request to 
Alrniad Shah not to fight with 
Sul^n Hushang, p. 203. 

‘AH i^an, was sent with a letter and 
presents to Sultan Malpiiud Sharql 
by SultaJ^ Ma^ud ^alji, p. 455. 

‘AH Sl^&n, father of Yusuf, his release 
from Mubarak 1^3n; his imprison¬ 
ment by the Kashmiris, p. 755. 

‘AH Stian, uncle of Na^Ir, was sent with 
a tribute to Ma^ud Sb^ljl by Na^ir 
Sh&h, p. 512; went as a messenger of 
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Malunud {Qialjl to Mal^ud Sharq!, 
p, 516; fought against the troops 
of K5nbha, p. 529; his dismissal, 
p. 562. 

*Ali Ih&ir, Raja, was ordered to help 
Burhan; advanced to support Bur- 
han; fought a battle; sent Burhan 
to Ahmadnagar, p. 158. 

*Ali JQian, Saiyid, joined the army of 
Humayun, p. 372; slew Yusuf 
Khan and Baji Bhat; collected 
soldiers to fight his enemies, p. 683; 
was banished from Kashmir, p. 686. 

* All Kokah, was appointed in the place 
of Malik Lull, p. 746. 

*AU MakrI, took a message to Mirza 
Haidar, p. 714. 

‘All Mubarak, Malik see ‘Ala’-ud-din, 
Sultan of Bangala. 

‘All Shah, brother of Husain, Sultan 
of Kashmir, his reply to Husain 
l^an, p. 747; advanced towards 
Srinagar; came to Husain Khan’s 
house; assumed the title of ‘Ali 
Shah and the duties of royalty 
devolved ujjon him, p. 748; his 
faith in Shah ‘Arif Darvesh; 
obtained divorce for his daughter; 
representation of ‘Ali Chak; seized 
‘All Chak, p. 749; sent troops against 
‘All Chak; ambassadors for Akbar; 
sent the daughter of his nephew for 
the service of Sultan Salim; public 
prayers and the coins of Kashmir 
were adorned with the name of 
Akbar; forgave Yusuf Shah; sent 
an army to invade Kishtwar; went 
with his family to see Jamalnagarl, 
p. 750; famine in Kashmir, p. 751; 
repented of his sins; occupied himself 
in performing religious duties; his 
death, p. 752. 

‘All Sh5h, Sultan, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar, Sultan of Kashmir, after the 
death of Siy5h Bhat selected Shahl 
Sb^n for the post of vazlr; went to 


the Raja of Jammu, p. 660; a belief 
of the Indians; his defeat; period of 
reign, p. 662. 

‘All Shah Begi, joined Muhammad 
Shah, p. 692. 

‘AH Sher, his struggle with Sultan 
Jamshid, p. 638 ; his imprisonment, 
p. 767. 

‘Ali Sher, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 775. 

‘All Sh§r, Malik, sent to the fort of 
Raisin with SilhadI, p. 366. 

‘All Shakr Aq Quyunli, Mir, p. 167. 

Al-i-Tahir, p. 632. 

Allahadad, Mir, arrival in Multan, 
p. 803. 

Alp Wian San jar. Deputy of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din lOialji, p. 204 (and also 
n. 2 on p. 203). 

Amin l^an Ghuri, seized the fort of 
Jiinagarh and Sorath, p. 398. 

Amin Nasir, brought SilhadI by deceit, 
p. 366; was sent to bring SilhadI 
by SuHan Bahadur, p. 616. 

Amin-ul*mulk, father-in-law of Mir 
Tahir, p. 153; his decision; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
p. 154. 

‘Amir, son of ‘Abd-ul-lah, his plan 
for the invasion of Sind, p. 764. 

Amir l^an, went with a message 
of peace to the Kashmiris, p. 718. 

Amir Mahmud Barki, joined Firuz 
I^an, p. 189; was directed by 
Ahmad Sh6h to command the force, 
p. 200. 

Amir Zina, Ahmad Jaurin came to his 
house in search of Bahram, p. 734. 

Amman, complained to Rani giurshid, 
p. 654; was sentenced to death, 
p. 564. 

Anar, Jam, ruler of Sind, account of 
his government, p. 773. 

Anohh&, Malik, his plan to place 
Shahzada ‘Uj^mfin Sian on the 
throne of Hushang, p. 489; was 
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pardoned by Ma^M was 

given a fief by Mahmud Khaljl; 
his rebellion, p. 499; was attacked 
and killed with all his men by the 
Gonds, p. 600. 

Ankas ^an, foster brother of Husain 
Ni?am*ul-mulk, p. 152; was im¬ 
prisoned by Mirza Hian, p. 163. 

Ankri, fought with the Saiyids, p. 684; 
obtained release and fought against 
Mulmmmad Shah, p. 688; treatment 
by Muhammad Shah; his rank, 
p. 689; his execution, p. 693. 

Araish Wian, was sent with a message 
to Medinl Ray by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 597. 

‘Arif Darvlsh, Shah, married the 
daughter of ‘Ali Shah; faith of 
others in him; his flight; his im¬ 
prisonment; divorced his wife, p. 
749. 

Arjun, p. 633. 

*Ar?-ul-mulk, his son was slain in 
the house of Qadr Khan, p. 336. 

Asad |3l6*n, devastated the country of 
the Rays of Kokan, p. 67. 

As'ad advanced from Junir; 

joined Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 97; 
made Mallu ^an the Sultan; his 
repentance; went to Malkapur 
p. 162. 

Asad Wian LudI, on the advance of 
Sul^n Ibrahim he fled from Sanbal, 
p. 451. 

Asad Khan RumI, a vakil of Murtada 
Ni?am Shah; had an interview with 
Pishrau I^an, p. 148. 

Ai^af Kb^n, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to punish ‘Alam |^&n and 
l^isam-ud-dln; took Malik Ladan 
Kh^ljl with him and waited upon 
SultAn Mahmud, p. 284; was killed 
by Burhan, p. 390; was appointed 
by Sul^n BahSdur to guard 
Mahanud Sh&h; made a martyr of 
Ma^ud Sh&h, p. 614. 


Asaf IQian Gujratl, was left with a large 
force by Miizaffar Shah to reinforce 
Sultan Mahmud l^alj!, pp. 306, 605; 
his son was slain in a battle with 
Bhim Karan Purabia, p. 307; 
attained martyrdom, p. 607. 

Ashja'-ul-mulk, Malik, fought with 
Udaya Singh, p. 314. 

Ashti Wian, was the title of Nizam 
Mufarrah, p. 173. 

‘Askari, Mirza, was sent by Humayun 
and defeated‘Imad-ul-raulk, p. 376; 
was appointed to the government 
of Ahmadabad by Humayun Bad- 
shah, p. 377; relinquished the 
country of Gujrat, p. 378; was left 
in Gujrat by Humajdin Bddehdh^ 

p. 616. 

‘Atan, Malik, defeated Yakan Wian, 
p. 560. 

Auhad Kian, was sent with tribute to 
Mahmud Wialji by his father, p. 620, 

Auliya, Shaiy?, was sent by Bihjat 
IQian to Mahmud Shah to ask 
for pardon of his offences, p. 695. 

Ayaz, slave of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, 
fought with the Firangis and 
defeated them, p. 282. 

Ayaz Sultani, Malik; fought with the 
Rajputs and defeated them, p. 275; 
stopped Muzaffar Shiih and himself 
wanted to proceed to crush Rana 
Sanka, p. 312; was sent by Muzaffar 
Shah to chastise Rana Sanka; a 
representation to Muzaffar ShS,h, p. 
313; besieged Mandisor, p. 314; a 
message from Rana Sanka; his reply 
to the messenger of Rana Sanka; 
asked Sultan Malunud to come to 
his aid, p. JIS; amirs of Gujr&t 
plotted against him, agreed to 
Inake peace with E&n5. S&nkA; 
a representation to Sul^n Ma^ud 
Khalji, p. 316; encamped at j^aljipur 
and honoured the emissaries of 
Rana sanka; was permitted to go 
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to the port of D6p; sent a message 
to R&n& S&nka, p. 317; his death, 
p. 318. 

Hum&yun, younger son of 
Sul^&n Nft§ir-ud*dln «ee Mahmud 
Shah, Sultan, son of Na^ir Shah, 
SultS,n of Malwa. 

A*^am Hiunayun ^af&r Wian (Guj- 
rati) owing to the excessive cruelty 
of Nizam Mufarrah, Sult&n Muham¬ 
mad Shah conferred the jdgir of 
Gujrat on him; he started for Gujrat, 
encamped at the royal reservoir, and 
heard the advice of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, p. 173; titles which were 
written to him by Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, pp. 174-175; his delight 
on the birth of his grandson Ahmad 
^an; in the neighbourhood of 
Nagor men of Kanbayat requested 
him to suppress the cruelty of 
Ni?am Mufarrah, he sent a letter to 
Nizam Mufarrah, p, 175; the reply 
of Malik Nizam Mufarrah to him; 
rebellion of Ni?am Mufarrah; a 
battle between ?afar ^an and 
Ni?fim Mufarrah; death of Ni?am 
Mufarrah; victory of ?afar Hian, 
p. 176; he sent agents to all the 
parganas; he advanced towards 
Asawal; came back to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pattan; the death of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah; the dis¬ 
obedience of the Raja of Idar; he 
advanced to punish the Raja of 
Idar; crushed the Raja of Idar, 
p. 177; took tributes from the Raja 
of Idar; advanced towards Somnath; 
advanced towards Nadarbar to 
punish Malik Na^ir Raja * Adil gfean; 
returned to Pattan; invaded Jar 
and Tar; advanced for the destruc¬ 
tion of Somnath; his behaviour 
towards the Rajputs and their 
temples; arrival at Sonmath and his 
activities; came back to Pattan; 


heard the tyranny of the Rajputs 
of Mandalgarh, p. 178; he marched 
towards Mandalgarh to take revenge 
for the tyranny of the Rajputs; he 
crushed the power of the Rajputs, 
made them humble, and excused 
their offences, he performed a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh 
^wajah Mu‘m-ud-dln Hasan San- 
jari and plundered the towns of 
that country; his march towards 
Dandwana, plundered Dilwara and 
Jalwara; returned to Pattan, p. 179; 
issued an order for the rest of his 
troops, pp. 179-180; Tatar S^an came 
from Delhi to Gujrat owing to the 
violence of Mallu Hian; Tatar Kian 
prayed his father to help him 
in taking revenge from Mallu 
Kban; Mfrza Pir Muhammad 
^an possessed Multan and seized 
Sarang Wjan; arrival of Taimur in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi; he 
comforted Tatar ^an and post¬ 
poned the march to Delhi; he and 
Tatar Hian advanced towards Idar; 
plundered the country of Idar 
and disgraced the Raja, p. 180; 
returned to Pattan; after the 
attack of Amir Taimur people 
fled from Delhi to Pattan; flight 
of Sultan Mahmud from Delhi to 
Gujrat; he disgraced Sultan Mahmud; 
his victorious advance to Idar; his 
successful march to suppress the 
Hindus of Somnath, p. 181; he 
demolished their temples, laid the 
foundation of Jami* mosque, and 
appointed the religious servants; 
returned to Pattan; Tatar Hian 
asked favour of his father to 
take back the dominion of Sultan 
Mall^nud from Mallu Khan; he 
instead of agreeing with the idea of 
Tatar ISian, made him his successor 
to the throne, p. 182; grieved at the 
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death of Tat&r transferred 

Shams gilui Dandani to replace 
Malik Jalal Kokhar; again 
ascended the throne after the death 
of T&tar p. 184. 

A*zam gfean, was sent by j^alifa-i- 
llShi to conquer the Deccan; 
returned without accomplishing 
anything, p. 167. 

Azdar j^an, son of Alf ^an, it was 
reported to Mal;^ud Shah that he 
was the murderer of Qai^r Igian; 
order of his arrest issued by 
Ma^^mud Shah; later order of his 
release, p. 271. 

*AzIz Khammar. caused rebellion in 
Gujrat, p. 2. 

’Aziz pii an Nami, brought a letter 
from Al^raad Shah to Na§ir I^an of 
Asir containing the proposal of mar¬ 
riage of Sultan * Ala-ud-din, p, 45. 

‘Aziz I^an Turk, offered to sacrifice 
his life for Mal^ud Shah, p. 114. 

‘Aziz-ul-lah, Maulana, p. 798; was 
invited by Jam Bayazid, p. 804. 

‘Aziz-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent by 
Mabmud Shah to punish Malik 
Hisam-ud-din and ‘Alara ^an, p. 
284. 

Azurl, Shaikh, p. 53. 

B 

Baba ^alll, effected a peace between 
‘Idi Zina and the K€hshmlrl8, 
p. 722; took a message to Abdal 
g^an, p. 762; was sent by Saiyid 
Mubarak latter’s 

enemies, p. 754; his determination 
about Yusuf gii^, p. 760. 

BSb& Mahdl, his determination about 
Yusuf P* 760. 

B&bar Bddahah, Firdus Makani l^ahir- 
ud-din Mubammad, encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, p. 321; 
having slain Sul^&n Ibr&hlm LudI 


possessed Delhi, p. 444; Ra^l«ul- 
Mulk came to him, p. 610. 

Baohhra, R3>yz3,da, his flight, p. 766. 

Badeh, Malik, son of Ni^am-ul-mulk, 
p. 269; after the death of his father 
he was given the title of IWitiySr- 
ul-mulk by Mabmud Sh5h, p. 271. 

BadI Alangdar, Saiyid, he was ap¬ 
pointed by Mabmud Shah for 
guarding the road and for the 
bringing in of provisions, p. 273. 

Badil, went to conquer D§bul but 
attained martyrdom, p. 764. 

Badi‘-uz-zaman, Mirza, p. 781. 

Badr ‘Ala’, Malik, instigated Firuz 
Hian and Haibat Hian to revolt 
against Abmad Shah; made arrange¬ 
ments to defend the fort of Mahrasa; 
message of Sultan Abmad to him; 
his reply to Ahmad Shah, p. 192; 
his treachery with the amirs of 
Ahmad Shah; he was executed by 
Abmad Shah, p. 193. 

Badr Igian, came into the city and 
offered congratulations to the 
murderers of Changez Hian, p. 409. 

Bahadui’, Sultan, Gujrati, Sul^n of 
Malwa, details of his reign in Malwa, 

p. 616. 

Bahadur Bhat, was asked by Ghazi 
^an to bring his son on the right 
path, p. 736. 

Bahadur GUani, account of his rebel- 
lion; took forcible possession; 
oppression in the ports of Gujrat; 
plundered ships of Sul^ftn Mabmud 
Gujrati and imprisoned his men; 
after a great battle arrested Kamal 
{(ban and ^afdar ^an and sent them 
to Dabul, p^l 17; wrote an improper 
reply to Mabmud Shah Bahman!, 
p. 119; fight with the eurmy of 
Sultan Mabmud near the fort of 
Mirich and its result, p. 120; sent 
{3iw&jah Na‘amat>ul*lah Tabiizi in 
order to ask pardon of his offences. 
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p. 121; revolted and was defeated 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 122; his men 
joined Sultan Mahmud; fled from 
Kolapur; sent Hiwajah Na‘amat- 
uldah Tabriz! with a petition to 
Sultan Mahmud, p. 123; petition 
was granted but he himself changed 
his resolution, p, 124; was killed 
by Zain I^an, p. 125. 

Bahadur Hian, agent of Jam Nanda, p. | 
778. 

Bahadur I^an, son of I^an Zaman; 
joined his father, p. 743; was slain, 
p. 744. 

Bahadur ^an, Shahzada, his petition 
to Muzaffar Shah for the increase of 
his allowance; went to Ahmadabad 
from there to the country of Mai, 
p. 320; visited the tomb of Hiwajah 
Mu‘m-ud-dm Hasan Sanjari and 
went towards Delhi, fought with 
the Magjaul soldiers, p. 321. 

Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujrat, at the 
invitation of Tinad-ul-mulk invaded 
the Deccan, p, 135; arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmaadnagar; 
encamped at Kalachabutra, p. 139; j 
started for Gujrat, p. 330; a letter j 
to Taj Hian; his successful advance, 
p. 331; left Ahmadabad with great 
pomp, p, 332; sat on the throne; 
raised the standard of empire; his 
generous bestowal pleased every one; 
advanced towards Champanir, p. 
333; halted at the town of Sahvunj; 
army crossed over the river 
Mahindri; after crossing the river 
advanced towards Champanir, p, 
334; ordered Na§ir to seize 

^Im&d-ul-mulk; sent Taj ^an to 
attack ‘Imad-ul-mulk and himself 
mounted to follow him; the house 
of *Im&d-ul-mulk was pillaged and 
his sons were taken prisoner; 
sentenced Tm&d-ul-mulk and $aif- 
ud-din to death; appointed 


Shamsh6r-ul*mulk to seize ‘Aijd-ul- 
mulk and N4am-uhmulk to attack 
Mubafiz ^an, p. 335; sentenced 
Baha*-ul-mulk to death; all the 
murderers of Sultan Sikandar were 
put to death, p. 336; pleased all 
people by his generosity, p. 337; 
coronation in the capital of Gujrat; 
bestowed wealth and honours 
on the people; Ghazi gian was 
appointed to the government of 
Nadarbar and Sultanpur; sent 
orders for Latif Hian’s destruction, 
p. 338; arranged a festive assembly ; 
a famine took place; endeavoured to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
Ta'‘iyats ; movements of disturbers; 
sent Ulugh ]^an, p. 339, against 
Latif Hian; Taj ^an reported to the 
Sultan the hostile attitude of Ulu^ 
Hisn and Qaisar Hian; arrest of 
the conspirators; ordered release of 
the conspirators, p. 340; ordered the 
payment of Sildhdars'* allowances; 
news from Ghazi Hian about the 
battle and arrest of Latif Hian; 
sent Muhib-ul-mulk to bring Latif 
Hian; appointment of beadsmen 
at his brothers’ tombs, p. 341 ; 
wanted to advance against the 
Raja of Mai; Taj Hian opposed it 
and soothed the Sultan; sent an 
anny with Taj Hian for the punish¬ 
ment of Ray Singh, p. 342; Taj 
g^an ravaged the country of Ray 
Singh; sent Taj Hian to arrange 
the affairs of Kanbayet; dismissed 
the ddrogha of Kanbayet; conquered 
the countries of Idar and Bakar; 
returned to Champanir; went to 
rebuild the fort of Bahroj, p. 343; 
after finishing the work went to 
Kanb&yet; travelled to Dip by road ; 
invited the flrangts to accept Islam; 
a letter from the governor of Asir; 
p. 344; an order was issued in 
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reply to the governor of As!r; 
advanced to conquer the Deccan ; 
encamped for the collection of 
troops in the town of Baroda; Jam 
Flruz joined the Sult&n, p. 345; 
fixed a stipend for J&m Firuz; 
promised to restore his dominion to 
Jam Flruz after recovering it from 
the Magfeuls; powers from the 
various directions came and joined; 
representation from ‘Imad-ul-mulk; 
decided to invade the Deccan; 
allowed Ja‘far I&an to visit Ahma- 
d&bad, p. 346; returned to Muham- 
madabad and passed the rainy 
season there; marched towards 
Bakar and Tdar; sent Wiudaweuid 
and ‘Imad-ul-mulk from |^n- 
pur to Bakar; proceeded towards 
Kanbayet; embarked in a ship for 
the Dip; showed kindness to RumU 
{Turks), p. 347; arranged residences 
for RumU and returned after re¬ 
commending them to the favour 
of Malik Ayaz; on his arrival at 
€hampanir ‘Umr ^an, Qu^b ]^an, 
and amlra of Sult&n Ibrahim fled to 
Oujrat and were exalted to high 
ranks; penetrated into Bakar by 
successive marches; arranged for 
the better government of Bakar, 
p. 348; acceded to the prayer of 
Katan S5n; laid the foundation 
of a mosque; gave Karchl to PrithI 
Raj; divided the territory of Bakar 
between Prithi Raj and Jaga, 
p. 349; bestowed favours on 
Sikandar f|han and Bhupat; a mes¬ 
sage from Sultan Mahmud, p. 350; 
reply to the message of Sultan 
Mahmud; marched towards Bans- 
waia; arrived at Sambla; waited for 
ten days for Sultan Matmifld, p. 361; 
on arrival at Dibalpur came to 
know that Sultan Mahmud 
wanted to confer the title of Sultan 


Qhiyas-ud-din on his eldest son 
and had no disire to meet Sult&n 
Bahadur; started and encamped at 
Sudpur; arrived at Na‘lcha and 
made arrangements for the siege, 
p. 352; sent the Purabia contingent 
to Pahalwania; took up quarters in 
the palaces at Muhammadpur; cap¬ 
tured the fort of Mandu, p. 363; 
ascended to the top of LaH Mahal 
and sent a man to wait on Sul^n 
Mahmud; received Sulfan Mahmud 
with respect and tried to please 
him; took up his residence, p. 364, 
at Mandu; gave permission to amirs 
to go back to Gujrat; went to see 
Burhanpur and Asir; conferred on 
Nizam-ul-rnulk Dakin! the title of 
Muhammad Shah and returned to 
Mandu; ordered the release of 
Musalman women from the disgrace 
of Kufr and condign punishment 
for Silhadi; sent Muqbal gi&n 
to Champanir to guard the fort; 
sent I^tiyar ghan with troops and 
treeaure; made proclamation of his 
departure to Gujrat, p. 366; went 
to Mandu to make preparations 
for the march towards Gujrat; 
left Ikbtiyar Hjan in charge of 
the government of Mandu; gave 
permission to Bhupat to bring 
Silhadi; advanced towards Ujjain; 
went away to Dib&lpur, Banharla 
and Sa‘dulpur for hunting, p. 366; 
started from Sa‘dulpur for Dhar; 
talked with the aml/rs about seizing 
Silhadi; took up his residence in 
the fort of Dhar; sent ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk to attack Bhupat; started 
towards Ujjain; conferred the 
government of Ujjain, p. 367, on 
Daxy& Qi&n; bestowed Sarangpur 
on Mallu Qi&n; gave permission 
to Qabib giifin to go back to Ashta; 
marched towards Bhilsa and R&lsin; 
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on arrival at Bhllsa came to know 
about the ciurency of heathenism 
there, p. 368; waited at BhTlsa 
for three days for the erection of 
mosques and houses for pious 
purposes; advanced to conquer 
Raisin; attacked Piirabla Rajputs, 
p. 369; forbade continuance of the 
fight and postponed it to next day; 
marched from Raisin and commenced 
the construction of covered passages; 
representation from Silhadi for sub¬ 
mission and acceptance of Islam, 
p. 360; acceding to the request of 
his brother, Silhadi asked leave of 
the Sultan for evacuating the fort; 
granted leave to Silhadi and 
waited; Silhadi was permitted 
to go to the fort; Silhadi 
advised the Rajputs of the fort, 
p. 361; fight between the son 
of Silhadi and the army of Gujrat; 
ordered imprisonment of Silhadi 
in the fort of Mandu; became 
violent on hearing the news of the 
Rana’s approach; sent Muhammad 
Wian and ‘Imad-ul-mulk Sultani 
for their chastisement, p. 362; 
Muhammad Wian and ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk submitted a report to the 
Sultan describing the advance of 
Rana with a large force; on the 
report of ‘Imad-ul-mulk hastened 
towards Kahrar; report of the spies 
of Rtoa about the arrival of the 
Sultan, p. 363; flight of Rana and 
Bhupat; pursued the enemy, 
p. 364; leaving the punishment 
and castigation of the Rana to the 
next year returned to Raisin and 
after arrival there made the siege 
closer than before; terms and 
conditions of Lakhman for evacuat¬ 
ing his fort for the Sultan; granted 
Lakhman’s prayer and summoned 
Silhadi from the fort of Mandu; 

24 


detailed a body of soldiers to guard 
the fort, p. 366; sent Malik ‘All 
Sher with Silhadi to the fort; 
enthusiastic speech of Rani 
Durgawati made Silhadi ready for 
revolt, p. 366; fatal end of the 
I’ebels; granted the fort of Raisin 
and ChandSri and the territories 
of Bhilsa as a jdglr to Sultan ‘ Alam; 
appointed Muhammad Khan to 
capture the fort of the Kakrun; 
started on an expedition to hunt 
elephants; made Kanur over to 
Ulugh Khan: took possession of 
Islamabad and Hushangabad and 
the whole of the country of Malwa; 
granted these possessions as jdglra 
to the amirs of Gujrat, p. 367; 
arrived towards Kakrun; occupied 
himself in Kakrun in a festive 
assembly; sent ‘Imad-ul-mulk and 
Ikhtiyar Khan to capture the fort 
of Mandisor; forts of Mandisor 
and Kakriin came into the Sultan’s 
possession; advanced from Mandu 
to Champanir, p. 368; advanced 
towards Dip on being informed of the 
power oifirangls ; advanced towards 
Chitor; siege of the fort of Chitor, 
sporadic fights of the Gujratis and 
their victories; submission of the 
Rana to the Sultan; cause of 
hostility with Humayun Badshah; 
conferred favours on Tatar ^an, 
p. 369; spent money for collection 
of troops, p. 370; letters from 
Humayun Badshah which were 
not satisfactorily responded to; 
Humayun Badshah advanced to 
crush the Sul^fti^; advanced to seize 
the fort of Chitor, p. 371; took the 
fort of Chitor; met Humayun Bad¬ 
shah in the vicinity of Mandisor; 
opinion of the amirs of the SultAn, p, 
372; preparations for war with the 
Mughals; reinforcement by ‘Alam 
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KalpiwaU p- 373; exhaustion 
of the Gujr&tls; fled towards 
Mandu; Humayun B&dsh&h pursued 
him to the fort of Mandu, shut 
himself up in Mandu, p. 374; flight 
from Mandu to Champanlr; sent the 
treasure and jewels which he had 
at Champanir to the port of Dip and 
himself went to Kanbayet; taking 
strong horses went on to the port 
of Dip, p. 376; distribution of the 
treasures of the Sultan; deputed 
‘Imad-ul-mulk for collecting the 
revenue, p. 376; rebellion over the 
whole of Gujrat, p. 377; advanced 
into Gujrat; relinquishment of 
Gujrat by the amirs of Huma5nin 
Badshah, p. 378; advanced to¬ 
wards Champanir to crush Tardi 
BSg ^an; halted at Champanir 
for arranging the affairs in that 
neighbourhood; advanced towards 
Sorath and Junagarh to enable the 
firangU, who had been called for 
help, to return, p. 379; arrival of 
the firangls at the port of Dip; 
successful conspiracy of the firangls 
caused the death of the Sul^ian, 
p, 380; port of Dip in the possession 
of the firangls; period of reign, 
p. 381. 

Bahar Rhan, the command of the 
fort of Ranthambhor was transferred 
from him by Mal^mud Sbalji, p. 520. 

Bah&’-ud-dm, was welcomed by Yusuf 
p. 769. 

Baha-ud-din, Malik, one of the 
adherents of M€4;imud Shah, p. 239; 
he was made iy>tiyar-ul-mulk by 
Malpnud Shah, p. 242. 

Baha*-ud-dln *lmad-ul-mulk, Malik, 
he was sent to the ih&na of Sonkhir 
by Ma];pnud Sh&h, p. 263; by taking 
an oath on QurS/n he gave assurance 
to B&y B&y&n not to disclose the 
secrets of his treachery to Maf^ud 


Shah and promised to assist him 
in carrying out his intention; 
had a talk with Malik Miyan; wrote 
a letter to Malik Farhat-ul-mulk 
to meet him; sent a letter to 
Malik Qlyam-ul-Mulk forbidding him 
to march from Rakhial; sent 
for Muhafiz I^an and gave him 
special directions, p. 266; advised 
Mahmud Shah to go to AhmadabSd; 
addressed the amirs in regard to the 
reply to the question of Mal>mud 
Shah, p. 268; inquired the cause 
of silence of Mahmud Shah ; reported 
the whole story of conspiracy to 
Mahmud Shah who sent him to 
conquer Jalor and Sajor; encamped 
near the tomb of Shaikh Haji 
Rajab, p. 270; informed Mahmud 
Shah what was done by Mujahid 
l^an; his death, p. 271. 

Baha’-ud-din QuraishI, Shaikli, went 
as an ambassador to Mirza Shah 
Husain, p. 805. 

Baha’-ud-din Zakariya Multani, 
Shailjh, p. 788. 

Baha’ul-mulk, helped *Imad-ul-mulk 
in placing Nasir IQian on the throne, 
p. 328; joined Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 332; was hanged by the order 
of Sultan Bahadur, p. 336. 

Baha*-ul-mulk (son of Alf Si&n), 
killed Adam Silahdar and fled to 
Idar, p. 247. 

Bahlul, Maulana, went as an ambsts- 
sador to Mirza Shah Husain, p. 805. 

Bahlul Lu(h, Malik, was sent by 
Sult&n Muhammad to flght against 
Mahmud ^aljt, p. 510. 

Bahlul Ludi^ Sultan, Badshah of 
Dehll, asked help of Sultan Mahmud 
S^aljl, p. 460; asked favour of 
Sultan Husain, defeated Sul^n 
Husain, sent Malkah-uJah&n to 
Sul^&n Husain, p. 461; requested 
8ult?&a Husain to be pardoned; 
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defeated Sultan Husain on every 
occasion, took possession of Jaunpur 
and established his son there; his 
death, p. 462. 

Bahrain, Kaja, raided Indarkot, p. 716. 

Bahram Chak, son of R5gi Chak, 
reached Srinagar, p. 709; went to 
Haibat JQian Niyazi, p. 713; his 
share in the division of Kashmir, 
p. 719; was seized by ‘Idi Zina, p. 
721; defeated the Niyazis, p. 723; 
his imprisonment, p. 725; was 
granted favours by Ghazi Qian, 
p. 732; joined the rebels, p. 733. 

Bahram Wian, p. 16; Bahram ^an 
and Govind Ray rose in revolt; the 
Sultan started towards Deogarh; 
arrived in its neighbourhood; 
they became afraid and went to 
Daulatabad to Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, 
the great Sufi of the time, p. 17; 
the Suhan on hearing of this arrived 
at Daulatabad and went to visit 
the Shaikh, and agreed to pardon 
them; they went away to Gujrat, 
p. 18; was sent by Mahmud Shah 
to meet Ray Batai, p. 272. 

Bahram j^an, son of Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidln, welcomed HajI Wiaii, p. 
668; his treachery, p. 670; in the 
service of Haidar Shah; his jagir, 
p. 673; went towards Hindustan, 
p. 676; arrived in the district of 
Karma, p. 677; his defeat; his 
death, p. 678. 

Bahram l^an, ^an IQianan, respected 
Na^rat Chak, p. 736. 

Bahrun, entered the service of Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 346. 

BajI Bhat, was slain, p. 683. 

Balal, son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk Tawalak, 
his murder, p. 799. 

Bandagan Kokah, was nominated to 
crush the rebel, p. 709; was left 
by Mirza Haidar at Srinagar, 
p. 710; fought with the Kishtwara 


army as the commander of Mirza 
Haidar's troop, p. 711; was slain, 
p. 712. 

Baqi Beg, gfewajah, the fort of Sihw&n 
was made over to him, p, 779. 

Barbak Shah, Sultan of Bangala, 
the amlra seated him on the throne; 
passed his time in pleasure, died, 
p. 435 (and ^ee notes 2-3, p. 435); 
period of reign, p. 436. 

Barbak Shah, Sultan of Bangala, after 
murdering his master took the 
title of bddshdh^ p. 438 (and 
see n. 1, p. 348); his pomp and 
strength; was slain; period of reign, 
p. 439. 

Barbak Shah, son of Bahlul LudI, 
the goveriunent of Jamipur was 
given to him by his father; after 
the death of his father he advanced 
to conquer Delhi; being defeated by 
Sult^ Sikandar he ded to Jaunpur, 
p. 462; went to conquer Mult&n, 
p. 793; possessed the fort of 
Wianwal, p. 795. 

Barid, Malik, imprisoned Sultan Kalim- 
ul-lah in the city of Bidar, p. 4; was 
appointed as the kotwal of Siiltaai 
Shihab-ud-din, p. 112; was informed 
about the intention of Dilawar 
l^an; kept the Sultan in imprison¬ 
ment, p. 113; became all powerful in 
administration; kept Malunud Shah 
as a puppet; met with the army 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawili, p. 131; 
placed Ahmad Shah on the throne 
of Mahmud Sh^ and kept him 
in condnement, p. 132; placed 
*Ala-ud-din in place of Alunad 
Shah; dethroned ‘Ala-ud-din, p. 133; 
placed Sultan Waliullah in place 
of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; poisoned 
Waliullah on account of the latter’s 
wife; after Waliullah gave the name 
of Sultan to Kalim-ul-lah, p. 134; 
had a fight with ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
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K&wili; made submission to Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujr&t, p. 135; his 
ounuch was demanded by ‘All 
‘Adil l^an; was attacked by 
Murta^a Ni^am-ul-mulk; asked ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah for help; presented the 
eunuch to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, p. 164. 

Barl^urdar, Malik, was sent by 
Ghaznin IQian to seize l^afar 
Minjumla, p. 487; was given the 
title of Taj IQian by Mahmud 
l^alji, p. 497; sent a petition asking 
for aid to suppress the rebels; joined 
A‘zam Humayun, p. 499; fought 
with Malik Haji ‘Ali; reassured 
Malik I§haq of his good luck, p. 504; 
was sent by Mahmud I^alji with 
a message of peace to Sultan Qutb- 
ud-din, p. 526; fought against the 
army of Konbha, p. 529; captured 
the fort of Bundi, p. 532; defeated 
K&yzada of Kehrla, p. 540. 

BarWKurdar, Saiyid, was sent by 
Saiyid Mubarak I^an with a message 
to the latter’s enemies, p. 754. 

Basant Ray, was entrusted with the 
administration by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 576 ; was slain by the amtrSf 
p. 677. 

Bat&I, Ray, fought with Malik Sadha 
and killed him with his followers; 
plundered the army of Malik Sadha; 
on the arrival of Mabmud Shah 
he repented of his shameful deed 
and asked for pardon of his offences; 
his ambassadors were turned back 
by Mahmud Sh5,h, p. 272; sent 
tribute to Mabmud Sh&h which was 
refused; asked Sultan Ghiyfttb-ud- 
dln ^Ijl to help him, p. 273; 
fought with Qawfim-ul-mulk and his 
troops and made martyrs of them; 
p. 275; was captured and brought 
to Mabmud Shah; was made over 
to Mub&fi?: Kh&n to recover his 
health; was urged by Mahmud Shfth 


to accept Islam; refused and was 
executed, p. 276. 

Bayazid, Jam, joined Sultan I^usain, 
p. 796; his love of learned men, 
p. 796; his engagement with Sultan 
IJusain, p. 799; seized ‘Imad-ul* 
muUc Tawalak; his appointment as 
vdzlr; raised Mabmud to the throne 
of Multan, p. 800; disposition of 
Sultan Mabmud towards him; his 
order for the punishment of the 
turbulent men of Multan, p. 801; 
sent his son to Shor; defeated the 
army of Sultan Mahmud; his peti¬ 
tion to Sultan Sikandar, p. 802; 
peace with Sultan Mabmud, p. 803; 
granted favours to Mir Jakar Zand; 
his invitation to Maulana ‘Aziz-ul- 
lah, p. 804. 

Bayazid Saikha, Malik, was sent with 
a message to Mabmud JOjan, p. 494; 
his suggestion to the amira to deal 
with Mabmud Hian, p. 495. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Shuja* ^an, 
Sultan of Malwa, took possession of 
his father’s property, p. 628; sent his 
mother to Daulat JChan; distribution 
among the heirs of Shuja‘ Jflian, 
treacherously slew Daulat Wjan; 
took possession of Malwa; declared 
himself as the Sultan with the title 
of Baz Bahadur Shah; advanced to- 
^ wards Raisin; defeated Malik 
Mu§^fa; advanced towards 
Kadrula, p. 629; took possession 
of Kadrula; invaded Katinkah but 
was defeated; occupied himself in 
pleasure and enjoyment, p. 630; 
was defeated by the servants of 
Akbar; hig character; period of 
reign; went to Gujrat, p. 631; went 
to the R&n& of the fort of Konbhal- 
rair; was enrolled in the band of 
Akbar’s servants; his death, p. 632. 

Bhagmati, she was loved by Muham¬ 
mad Qul! Qu^b-ul-mulk, p. 171. 
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Bhagw&n Das, Raja, was sent to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760; made 
peaceful settlement with the 
Kashmiris, p. 761. 

BhS*I Wian, p. 163; his resolve; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
p. 164. 

Bhareu, p. 136 (and see also n. 2, 
p. 136). 

Bhawanldas, son of Shevdas. brought 
his daughter as a tribute to 
Nasir-ud-dln, p. 570. 

BherSdas, took a letter to Bihjat 
IQian, p. 689; reported all the talk 
of Bihjat ^an to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 690. 

Bhikam Adam Wian Afghan, p. 190; 
attended on Ahmad Shah and 
was received with favour, p. 191; 
revolted against Ahmad Shah, p. 194. 

Bhlm, p. 481. 

Bhlm, Ray, fought with Latlf Wian, 
p. 341. 

Bhlm, Ray, Raja of Boyt, when the 
citadel of Beyt was captured by 
Mahmud Shah ho took the path of 
flight, p. 261; was seized and 
sent to Muhafiz Wian for hanging 
and the announcement of his death, 
p. 262. 

Bhlm Karan Purabia, fight with 
Sultan Mahmud Wialji, p. 307. 

Bhupat, waited on Sultan Bahadur 
and was favoured, p. 350; asked 
Sult'an Bahadur to go to Ujjaiu 
to bring Silhadl, p. 366; his flight 
with Rana of Chitor, p. 364. 

Bhupat, son of Silhadl, went to 
Burhanpur with Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 616; went to Chitor, p. 616; 
possessed the fort of Ralstii and its 
neighbourhood, p. 617. 

Bihar M!al, joined Nizam*ul*mulk; 
was sent with Nizam-ul-mulk by 
Mu^affar Shah to recover Idar, 
p. 300. 


Bihishti, Mir, a Saiyid; had Fattu in 
his house, p. 149. 

Bihjat l^an, was entrusted with the 
government of Chanderl, p. 568; his 
reply to Mahmud Shah, p. 583; sent 
his son to attend on Mahmud 
Shah, p. 584; was summoned by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 588; his reply 
to Mahmud Shah; submitted a 
petition to Sultan Sikandar Ludi, p. 
589; proclaimed Sahib Wian as the 
Sultan, p. 592; sent an army to 
capture Sarangpur, p. 593; prayed 
for the pardon of their offences 
to Mahmud Shah and was promised 
favours; his dishonesty with 9aUb 
Wian, p. 596; welcomed Mal>mud 
Shah and was favoured by the latter, 
p. 596. 

Blr, Ray, Raja of Idar, was re¬ 
warded by Mahmud l^aljl, p. 522. 

Blr Bal, Raja, p. 628. 

Birkana Ray, could not withstand 
Muhammad Shah Lashkarl and 
paid tribute to him, p. 102. 

Boll, a barber, was distinguished by 
Haidar Shah, p. 673; caused the 
death of Hasan Kachhl, p. 674. 

Burhan, the pesh-manidz of Sul^n 
Mahmud of Gujrat, description of 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud 
committed by him, p. 389; murdered 
Asaf ^an and l^udawand ^an, 
p. 390; murdered Afqlal ^an; his 
proclamation for the throne; was 
slain by Sherwan Wian. p. 391. 

Burhan-ud-din, Qutb ‘Alam Shai^, 
p. 324. 

Burhan Ni?am-ul-mulk, son of Alunad, 
succeeded his father; Shah "yahir 
came from ‘Iraq to the Deccan, 
p. 137; adopted hnamm religion, 
p. 138; Sultan Bahadur Gujrati 
advanced to conquer the Deccan and 
encamped at Kalachabutra; Burhan 
did homage to him; Sultan Bahadur 
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respected Sh§,h Tahir; Burhan had 
the public prayer read, and coins 
struck in his own name; ruled for 
forty-eight years, p. 139; married 
Amina, a prostitute, and Husain 
Nizam-ul-mulk was bom of her, 
p. 140. 

Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Husain 
Ni?am-ul-mulk, escaped from prison; 
was defeated by the amirs of 
Murtada; went to Hialifa-i-Ilahi and 
was favourably received, p. 148; his 
entrance in the service of Akbar 
and start towards Berar, p. 166; 
possessed the country of Berar; 
the duration of his imprisonment 
and escape; came to Gujrat; was 
favoured by Wialifa-i-Ilahi and 
sent to Malwa; A ‘zam j^an was 
sent to free the Deccan and make 
it over to Burhfi-n; came back to 
the court of Wialifa-i-Ilahi; was 
appointed to attack the Afghans, 
p. 157; was summoned from 
Bangash and sent to the Deccan; 
a Jarman of to all 

concerned in support of Burhan; 
Nazr BS and Raja ‘All Siaii joined 
Burhan; Jamal Hian marched from 
B!j§,pur to defend Burhan; date 
of his accession, p. 158. 

Burh5n-ul-mulk, Silhadi was made 
over to him by the order of Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 362. 

G 

Chand ^an, son of Sultan Muzaffar 
GujratT, had an interview with 
Bah&dur Shah, p. 330; got out 
of the fort of Mandu and fled, p. 
363; after the death of his father 
went to Mahmud Shah, p. 610; 
fled from Mahmud Shfth, p. 612. 

Chandar, son of Rftja Bafljan, p. 634. 

Chengiz ^5>n, his father attacked 

Burhan, p. 391; ports of S6rath, 


Nagot and Champanlr were in his 
possession, p. 398; arrived at 
Ahmadabad and congratulated 
Sultan Muzaffar, p. 399; sent a 
message to I‘tmad Kian, p. 400; 
sent a petition to the court of 
Sultan Muzaffar for the extension 
of his dominion, p. 401; possessed 
Nadarbar; marched towards the fort 
of Talnlr; posted his army to 
defend Miran Muhammad Shah, p. 
402; being unable to withstand 
Miran Muhammad Shah fled to 
Bahroj; advanced towards Ahmada¬ 
bad to punish 1‘tmad ^Sn, 
occupied Baroda; sent a message 
to 1‘tmad Wian that he should 
retire to his own JdqUr, p. 403; 
advanced towards the battlefield 
of Ahmadabad; without giving 
battle T‘tmad Wian took the path 
of flight and became victorious, 
p. 404; made an amicable settle¬ 
ment with ShSr ]^5n; defeated 
M!r5n Muhammad Shah, p. 405; 
allotted some parganas in the 
Sarkar of Bahroj to the M!rz6s as 
jdgirs; without his permission the 
Mirzas began to occupy other 
estates; sent an army to attack 
the Mirzas; his army was defeated 
by the Mirzas, p. 406; asked Ulugh 
|^6n and .Thuhjar ]^&n to come 
to him; received IlAtiyar-ul-mulk, 
Uluj^ ^an, Jhuhjar ^Sn and 
other Habshls with respect, p. 407; 
ordered Ulugh l^an to go to the 
chaugdn field, p. 408; was killed 

by Jhuhjar ^&n, p. 409. 

* 

D 

Dahir, Ray, his reply to Hajjaj, 
p. 763; his fight with Muhammad 
Qasim, p. 767; summeury of the 
circumstances attending his death, 
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p. 768; fight of his widow, p. 769; 
his daughters were sent to 
p. 770. 

'Darvish Chak, disobeyed his brother, 
p. 727; his execution, p. 732. 

Darya, Mulla, was favoured by Zain- 
ul-‘abidin, p. 661. 

Darya Wian, amir of Malwa, was sent 
by Sultan Mahmud as an ambassador 
to Sultan Bahadur, p. 360; in¬ 
formed Sul tan Bahadur at Sambla 
that Sultan Mahmud was unable 
to see him on account of illness, 
p. 361; told Sultim Bahadur the 
real cause of his master’s inability 
to come; was sent back by SultSn 
Bahadur, p. 352; Sultan Bahadur 
conferred the government ofUjjain 
on him, p. 368; united with 
‘Imad-ul-mulk and put I^tiyar Kian 
to death, p. 385; taking Sultan 
Mahmud with him advanced towards 
Sorath and defeated ‘Imad-ul-mulk; 
made Sultan Malunud into a mere 
puppet, p. 386; gave the title of 
Sultan Mu?a£far Shah to a boy of 
unknown descent; fight with*Alam 
Khan, p. 387; sought protection of 
Sher Rhan Afghan, p, 388. 

Darya Wian of Sind, was made vazlr 
of Jam Firuz, p. 779, joined Jam 
l^alah-ud-din; summoned Jam Firuz 
and raised him to the throne; his 
death, p. 780. 

Darya I^an Turk, slew the governor 
of the fort of Kehrla; taking the 
dead body of his father went to 
render homage to Muhammad Sh&h, 
p. 96; the fiefs of his father were 
confirmed on him and ‘Adil by 
Mul^ammad Shah, p. 97; was nomi¬ 
nated by Muhammad Sh&h Leehkarl 
to pursue the R&y of Orissa, p. 104; 
seized Farhad-ul-mulk Turk; killed 
Malik Qiy&m-ul-raulk; murdered 
the TurkI amirs, p. 112. 


Dastur-ul-mulk, was defeated by ‘Adil 
I^an; at the request of ‘Adil 
IS^n his offences were pardoned 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 116. 

Daud, the kingdom of Sulaiman 
Kararani came under his power; 
was defeated by I^an I^anan; was 
slain by ^an Jahan, p. 446. 

Daud, son of Jahangir M&kri, fought 
with the Saiyids and was killed, 
p. 684. 

Daud, Malik-ul-umara Malik, was 
appointed by Mahmud Kjaaljl to 
chastise the Gonds, p. 540. 

Daud Kadar, his imprisonment, p. 761. 

Daud l^an, an amir of the Deccan, 
challenged the Gujrati amirs and 
was taken prisoner, p. 219. 

Daud Iftan, governor of Biyana, 
made his submission to Malunud 
i^aljl, p. 526. 

Daud Wian, ruler of Asir, sought 
protection of Na§ir Shah, p. 570. 

Daud l^an, youngest son of Ahmad 
Shah BahmanI, Sultan Alunad Sh&h 
gave him the fort of Raijur (Raichur) 
with its surrounding country, p, 
48; was sent to his siiba, p. 49. 

Daud Shah, cousin of Mujahid Shah, 
hostility with Mujahid Shah; slew 
Mujahid Shah; ascended the throne 
of Mujahid Shah, p. 21; hostility 
of the sister of Mujahid Shah against 
Daud Sian; he was wounded by his 
amirs who were incited by the 
sister of Mujahid Shah; was carried 
to the palace; his enemy was 
defeated; his death; period of reign, 
p. 22 (also see n. 1, p. 22). 

Daud Shah, Sultan, Gujrati, p. 236; 
amirs placed Shahzada Daud l^i&n, 
uncle of Qutb-ud-d!n Al^mad Sh&h 
on the throne; began to commit 
unworthy deeds; made the promise 
of conferring the title of ‘Im&d-ul« 
mulk on a farrdsh; annoyance of 
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the emirs; direction to be separated 
from the work of government, 
p. 236; Malik ‘Ala-ul-mulk took 
Shahzada Fatifei SiSn to the royal 
palace; amirs placed Path Qian on 
the throne and gave him the title 
of Sultan Malmiud; period of reign, 
p. 237. 

Daulat, his advice to Husain Qian, 
p. 748. 

Daulat, nephew of Sultan Mahmud, 
helped Burhan in the murder of 
Sultan Mahmud, p. 390. 

Daulat Chak, nephew of KajI Chak, 
ignored the summons of Mlrza 
Haidar, p. 712; went to Haibat 
Qian NiyazT, p. 713; his share in 
the division of Kashmir; gave his 
fief to his son, p. 719; summoned 
Sankar Chak, p. 720; marriage of 
his daughter; went to Suyyapur, 
p. 721; joined OhazT Qian, p. 722; 
defeated the Niyazis, p. 723; 
defeated ‘Idl Zina, p. 724; rise of 
his power, p. 725; hostility of OhazT 
^n, p. 726; sent Ibrahim Chak 
and Haidar Chak to invade great 
Tibet, p. 727; was blinded by 
Ghazi Qian, p. 730. 

Daulat Qian. p. 743; conflict with 
Bahadur Qian, p. 744; fled from 
Mubarak Qian, p. 755. 

Daulat Qian Ajiyaia, adopted son of 
Shuja* lhan, p. 623; requested 
Islam Qian to pardon the offences 
of Shuja* Qian, p. 627; was slain 
by Miyan Bayazid, p. 629. 

Daulat ^an Ludl, received the farmdn 
of Sultan Sikandar, p. 802; effected 
peace between Sultan Mahmud and 
Jam Bayazid, p. 803. 
Dawar-ul-mulk, joined Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, p. 332; was arrested, p. 340. 
Daba, sent troops to fight against 
Mal^ud Q^aljl, p. 512. 


Deo Ray, sent an army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Badhul, p. 32; hia 
fight with Firuz Shah, p. 34; his 
submission to Firuz Shah, p. 35; 
his revolt against Firuz Shah, p. 38; 
sent gifts and presents to Sultan 
Ahmad Shah and asked pardon of 
his offences, p. 45. 

Dhualnun Beg, Mir, his death, p. 781. 

pia’-ul-mulk, saw Sultan Bahadur in 
the city of Champanir, p. 334; 
was asked to convoy an order to his 
father, p. 335; was imprisoned but 
was released by the order of Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 340. 

Dilawar Qian, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to reinforce A‘ zam Hmnayun, 
p. 288; arrived at the town of 
Nadarbar, p. 289. 

Dilawar I^an, Qian A’zam Qian, 
the reins of the government of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din came under 
his grasp; p. 56; was nominated 
by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dIn to conquer 
the country of the Rays of Kokan; 
sent Asad Qian, Fulad Qian and 
Safdar Qian to devastate the country 
of the Rays, p. 66; forgave the 
Ray of Sangesar; advanced to cap¬ 
ture the fort of Rahal; after much 
bloodshed the Ray of Rahal request¬ 
ed for pardon of his offences; at the 
jnstigation of envious people Sul^n 
‘Ala-ud-din turned against him; 
retired into a corner of safety, 
p. 67. 

Dilawar Qian ^url Sultan of Malwa^ 
brought Malwa under his possession, 
p. 467; after the downfall of Sultan 
Mabmud of DeWl declared himself as 
the independent ruler of M&lwa; died 
after enjoying success and pleasures 
of life; views of other historians in 
connection with his death, p. 468. 
Dilawar Q^n ^abshl, wounded Ni^fljn- 
ul-mulk, p. 112; vakdlat of ‘Ibr&hlm 
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‘Adil Hian reverted to him; ran the 
government for nine years; was 
attacked by Ibrahim ‘Sdil Wian, p. 
166; fled to Burhan Ni?am-ul-mulk 
and instigated him to attack ‘Adil 
^an; was summoned by ‘Adil 
l^an and blinded, p. 167. 

Dilawar Wian Jangju, got into the 
fort, p. 562. 

Dilju, p. 636; destroyed Kashmir; 
returned to Qandahar, p. 637. 

Dukha, was placed in charge of the 
public affairs, p. 748. 

Dungar S6n, besieged Narwar, p. 507; 
retreated to Gwaliar, p. 508; des¬ 
patched treatises on music to Sultan 
Zain-ul- ‘abidln, p. 659. 

DungarsI, he was captured and brought 
to Mahmud Shah; he was made 
over to Muhafiz Wian and was 
executed, p. 276. 

Durgawatl, Rani, mother of Bhupat, 
delivered an enthusiastic speech 
which made SilhadI ready for revolt; 
her sacrifice, pp, 365-366. 

Durgawatl, Rani, wife of Raja 
Katinkah, defeated Baz Bahadur, 
p. 630. 

F 

Fadil Beg Kokaltash, was left in the 
fort of Bhakkar, p. 779. 

Fadl-ul-lah Badh, Malik, went in 
company of Tatar gian to Na^ir-ud- 
din, p. 557; joined Na^ir-ud-dln, 
p. 562. 

Fadl-ul-lah haklm^ Maulana, was 
appointed by Mahmud Wialjl, 619. 

Fakhr-ud-din, Sultan of BangSla, 
after murdering Qadr Qian became 
the master of the throne; sent 
Mukhlis to the frontier district 
of Bemg&la, p. 419 {see notes 2-4, 
p. 419); had no faith in his 
followers; ‘All Mubarak attacked 
him and sentenced him to death; 
period of reign, p. 420. 


Fak^r-ul-mulk, was sent to crush 
Muhafiz Qian, p. 594. 

Fakhr-ul-mulk, Malik, dispersed the 
rebels, p. 115; was entrusted with 
the management of the army by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 116; was sent 
to take charge of the fort of 
Panala, p. 123; destroyed Baliadur, 
p. 125; was given the title of Qian 
Jahan by Mahmud Shah, p. 126. 

Farhad-ul-mulk Turk, was seized by 
the traitorous amirs in the time 
of Muhammad Shah Lashkari, p. 
112 . 

Farhat-ul-mulk, reported Msthmud 
Shah about the messenger of Shah 
Isma‘Il, p. 290. 

Farid ‘Imad-ul-miilk, Malik, was 
directed to command the force in 
war by Ahmad Shah; was sum¬ 
moned by Ahmad Shah, p. 200; 
fought with Sultan Hushang and 
defeated him, p. 201; was given 
Kantha by Ahmad Shah in his 
fief, p. 205; enquired of Malik Juna 
about the welfare of Ahmad Shah; 
came for the destruction of Sultan 
Hushang, p. 207. 

Fath Chak, raided Indarkot, p. 716; 
created disturbance, p. 733; joined 
Khan Zaman, p. 743. 

Fath Jang Qian SherwanI, went to his 
jdglr, p. 587. 

Fath Qian, his flight from GhazI I^an, 
p. 738; his fight with the Tibetans 
and death, p. 739. 

Fath Qian, commander of Husain 
Qian, defeated Sankar, p. 741. 

Fath Qian, son of Adam Qian, see 
Fath Shah, Sultan of Kashmir. 

Fath Qi5n, son of Sultan Mu?affar, 
was sent by Ahmad Sh&h but joined 
his brothers, p. 192; helped to 
place Sikandar Khan on the throne, 
p. 323; was made over to custodians 
by the order of Sultan Hushang,. 
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p. 482; was sent by Mu?afifar 
Gujratl to chastise M§din! Kay and 
Kang Sanka, p. 602. 

Fath ]^an, uncle-in-law of Baz Baha¬ 
dur, his consultation with Miyan 
B&yazid, p. 626; was killed, p. 630. 

Fath J^an, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 776. 

FaHi l^an, Shahzada, was married 
to the daughter of the Ray of 
Mahaim by Ahmad Shah, p. 219. 

Fat^ ^an Baluch, p. 398; was attack¬ 
ed by the Fulachs and defeated, 
p. 399. 

Fath i^an Rdfdi, put Mulla Yusuf 
and Mulla Firuz to death, p. 746. 

Fath Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amirs placed him on the throne, 
p. 437 (and see n. 4, p. 437); he 
was slain by the pdiks who were 
instigated by an eimuch who himself 
sat on the throne; period of reign; 
custom of Bangala, p. 438. 

Fath Shah, Sult-an of Kashmir, his 
efforts to regain his ancestral domi¬ 
nions, p. 686; his defeat in fight, 
advanced to conquer Kashmir, p, 
687; his fight with Muhammad Shah; 
defeat; victory; p, 688; his order 
for Muhammad Shah; accession; 
arrival of Mir Shams, p. 689; 
disputes among the amirs ; release of 
Muhammad Shah; division of Kash¬ 
mir ; Ilia vazlr and Dlwdn ; an 
example of the judgement of Malik 
Ajhi, p. 690; struggle between 
Muhammad ShSh and the latter’s 
vdctory; retired to Hindustan; 
period of reign; accession of Muham- 
mad Shah for the second time; 
his vazlr; his successor; death of 
Malik Ajhi; victorious attack of 
Fath iS^Sn, p. 691; period of Sul^n 
Muhammad’s reign; Kashmir under 
hath Shah for the second time; 
successful attack of Muhammad 


Shah; his death and period of 
reign; Sultan Muhammad’s acces¬ 
sion for the third time, p. 692; 
his vazlr; an example of the wisdom 
of Kaji Chak; execution of the 
amirs of Fath Shah, p. 693; 
skirmishes between Muhammad 
Shah and Iskandar l^an; Muham¬ 
mad Shah turned against Malik 
KajT, p. 694; Malik Yari defeated 
and seized Iskandar N^n; 
Iskandar’8 eyes were blinded; Malik 
Kaji imprisoned Muhammad 8hah 
and raised Ibrahim l^an to the 
throne, p. 696; period of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, p. 696. 

Fath-ul-lah, Maulana, p. 798. 

Fath-ul-lah Shirazi, Amir, was brought 
by ‘All ‘Adil Wian, p. 163. 

Fattu, a prostitute, her account, 
p. 149; her power, p. 160. 

Firuz, Jam, ruler of Sind, succeeded 
his father; made Darya Wian his 
vazlr; hostility with Jam ^alah-ud- 
din, p. 779; account of his reign, 
p. 780. 

Firuz, Mulla, gave the order for the 
execution of Yusuf, p. 746; his 
execution, p. 746. 

Firuz, Sultan, son of Sultan Husain, 
Sultan of Multan, his accession; 
his vazlr; his nature, p, 798; his 

^envy towards Balal; caused the 
murder of Balal; his death by 
poison, p. 799. 

Firuz IQian, was asked to come to the 
private chamber of Mahmud Sh&h 
and was explained the purpose of 
the announcement of Haj; p. 267; 
was ordered J>y Mahmud ShSh to 
arrest Azdar H^n, p. 271. 

Firuz Kh&n of Kashmir, was slain in 
the battle, p. 723. 

Firuz IQ^&n, ruler of Nagor, son of 
Shams Kfaan Dand&nl, fought with 
Kana Mukul, p. 194; brought some 
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lakhs of tankas as tribute which 
was returned by Ahmad Shah, p. 221; 
news of his death, p. 229. 

Firuz ^an, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
rose in revolt, amirs united with him 
in rebellion; went to Kanbayat; 
used the opportunity of the unity 
of his brothers and advanced to¬ 
wards Bahroj; asked Sultan Hush- 
ang to help him, p. 189; 

was favoured by Ahmad Shah, 
p. 190; revolted in 814 A.H; took 
shelter in the hills of Tdar; asked 
Raja of Idar to help him, p. 192; 
fled from Ankhor to the hills of 
Tdar, fled to Nagor; attained 
martyrdom, p. 194; his revolt in 
the country of Bahroj and request 
to Sultan Hiishang; joined Ahmad 
Shah, p. 472. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan, success in the 
attempt at regaining his hereditory 
dominions, p. 25; accession to the 
throne, p. 27; account of justice 
in his reign; conquered Bijanagar, 
p. 28; advanced towards Shakar, 
p. 29; opposed by the Ray of Bija¬ 
nagar; defeated the Ray of Bija¬ 
nagar, p. 30; marched to conquer 
the country of the Marhatta, 
p. 35; conquered Kehrla and devas¬ 
tated its surrounding countries; sanc¬ 
tioned the plan of a new city with 
the name of Firuzabad, p. 36; 
welcomed Amir Saiyid Muhammad 
Glsu daraz, p. 37; marched towards 
Arankal, p. 38; was woimded by 
the army of Deo Ray and was 
taken to Gulbarga, p. 39; asked 
help of Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat, 
p. 40; tried to crush ]^an ghanan; 
declared Abnaad Wian to be his 
heir; his death, p. 40; period of 
reign, p. 42. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amirs placed him on the throne, 


p. 439 (and see n. 4, p. 439); his 
death; period of reign, p. 440. 

Firuz Shah Tughluq, Sultan, son of 
Rajab, advanced from Delhi to¬ 
wards Lakhnauti, p. 422; engaged 
in a battle with Sultan Shams-ud- 
din near Ekdala; retiuned to Delhi, 
received tribute from Sultan Shams- 
ud-din, p. 423; treated the ambas¬ 
sador of Sultan Shams-ud-din with 
kindness and sent ‘Arab and Turk! 
horses to Sultan Sharns-ud-din with 
Malik Saif-ud-din, p. 424; advanced 
to conquer Bangala in the time of 
Sultan Sikandar, p. 426. 

Fulad ^an, was appointed as the 
governor of Bijanagar by Firuz 
Shah, p. 32; killed many soldiers of 
Deo Ray, p. 34; devastated the 
country of the Rays of Kokan; 
plundered the country of Rahal, 
p. 67. 

G 

Gadai of Rawat tribe, Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad got into his house, p. 686. 

Gadai, Malik, was sent to help the men 
of Nagor by Sultan Qutb-ud-din, 
p. 230. 

Gajadhar, fought against Mahmud 
j^alji and was slain, p. 529. 

Ganesa, paid a tribute to Ahmad 
Shah, p. 220; did homage to Sult^ 
Muhammad Shah through the inter¬ 
vention of Malik Mir Sult-ani, 
p. 224. 

Gangdas, sent his request to Matoud 
Sialji, p. 521; paid tribute to 
Mahmud Whtalji, p. 622. 

Gangdas Raja of Champanir, p. 267. 

Ghadanfar, fled to Sultan Bahadur 
and incited him to advance on 
Abniadab&d, p. 377. 

Oh&Ub l^n, was ordered to destroy 
the palaoe of Na§ir-ud-din, p. 567. 

GhazI Sian,. was appointed to the 
government of Nadarbar and Sul^n- 
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pur; was sent with an army to 
crush Latif Wi&n, p. 338; informed 
Sultan Bahadur about the hostility 
of Latif ^an, p. 341. 

GhazI ^an, son of Mubarak Khan of 
Asir, his titles; his oppressions; asked 
pardon of his, p. 633, offences and 
was excused by Mahmud Wialji, 
p. 534; being defeated fled towards 
Elichpur, p. 638 ; informed Mahmud 
Hialjl about the rebellion of the 
Zamtnddrs of Kachwarah, p. 641. 

GhazI ^an, son of RegT Chak, Sulfan 
of Kashmir, was brought before 
Mirza Haidar, p. 710; went to 
Haibat ^an NiyazI, p. 713; went 
to Mirza Haidar, p. 714; hia share 
in the division of Kashmir, p. 719; 
his relation with Kaji Chak; sum¬ 
moned Sankar Chak. p. 720; his 
marriage; p. 721; his fight with 
the army of ‘IdT Zina, p. 722; 
hostilities with Daulat Chak, 
p. 726; rose to power; his advice 
to Nasrat Chak; p. 729; seized and 
blinded Daulat Chak; raised Habib 
Shah to the throne, p. 730; fight 
with Habib Chak, p. 731; attack 
on his enemies, p. 733; defeated 
Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali; his order for 
the execution of the Mughals, 
p. 735; his tyranny; his order for 
his son, p. 736; after defeating 
his enemies raised the standard of 
his rule; accession, p. 737; 
pardoned his enemies; took up his 
residence at L&r; sent his son for 
the conquest of Tibet, p. 738; 
fight with the Tibetans; period 
of rule, p. 739, raised his brother 
to the throne, p. 740; collected 
army to fight with ^usain S^an, 
p. 741; his death, p. 744. 

Gh&zl Saiyid £}ian, his fight with 
Sul^n Husain, p. 792. 


Ghaznin jOjan, with the title of Sul^n 
‘Ala-ud-din, was sent by Sul^Sn 
Mahmud i^aljl against Sul^&n 
Muhammad, p. 510; for further 
details see Qadam Wian, son of Sul^Sn 
Mahmud Hialjl. 

Ghaznin Wian, Shahzada, son of 
Sultan Hushang see Muhammad 
Shah, son of Hushang Shah (^luri, 
Sultan of Malwa. 

^iyas-ud-din, Sultan, succeeded his 
father, p. 24; he was imprisoned 
and blinded by Tagkalji; period 
of his reign, p. 26. 

f^iiyas-ud-dln, Sultan of Bangala, 
succeeded his father with the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, p. 427; 
his life; period of reign, p. 428 (and 
see note 4, p. 427). 

(^iyath-ud-din, Sultan, Sultan of 
Malwa, p. 257; advanced to help 
Ray Batai, p. 273; withdrew hia 
steps and retired to Mandu, p. 274; 
was sent by Malunud ^alji against 
Sultan Muhammad, p. 510; entrusted 
with the command of the army of 
Sarangpiir, p. 523; ravaged the sur- 
rounding places of Surat, p. 626; 
ravaged the countries of Kilwarah 
and Dilwarah, p. 532; his accession ; 
bestowal of Ranthambhor upon 
Qadam Wian; his generosity, 
gp. 543; granted rank and title to 
‘Abd-ul-qadir; his statement to 
the amirs about his activities for 
the sake of his kingdom, p. 644; 
sent an order to Sh§r Rban, p. 646, to 
chastise Sultan Bahlul; description 
of his faith and simplicity; his 
strictness in* religious rites and 
duties; an example of his love and 
respect for QurSn, p. 648; an inci¬ 
dent in connection with his obedience 
to the laws of the Prophet, p. 649 ^ 
his reply to the petition of the R&y 
of Champanir according to the law 
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of religion, p. 551; period of reign, 
p. 653; representation of Shuja'at 
Iftan and his order, p. 654; killed 
Malik Malimud and S6v Das; sent 
men to seize the murderers of 
Munja Baqal, p. 566; sent a mes¬ 
sage to Na^ir-ud-din, p. 556; ordered 
the destruction of the Nasir Shahi 
palace; message of Nasir Shah, 
p. 557; sent a message to Nasir-ud- 
dln, p. 659; his effort to arrange peace 
among his sons, p. 561; destruc¬ 
tion of his palace; shifted to the 
palace of Sarsati, p. 563; recog¬ 
nised Na§ir-ud-din as a Sultan, 
p. 564; news of his death, 666. 

Gita Deorah, did homage to Sult^an 
Qutb-ud-din and represented the 
forcible possession of Rana Kumbha, 
p. 231; the fortress of Abu was made 
over to him by Sultan Qu^b-ud-din, 
p. 233. 

Gop Singh, Raja, his relations with 
Sult-an Zain-ul-‘abidm, p. 660. 

Govind Ray see Bahrain ^an. 

H 

Habib, gun maker, Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidin wrote a book in concert with 
him, p. 657. 

Habib, Qadi, went to the house of 
Husain j^an, p. 742; was injured 
by a Rdjdl, p. 746. 

Habib Chak, son of Daulat Chak, 
his jdgir; his marriage, p. 719; 
his victory over the Tibetans, 
p. 727; refused to fulfil the demands 
of Haidar Chak, p. 728; his rebel¬ 
lion; fight withGhazI Hian, p. 731; 
his execution, p. 732. 

Habib Sian, governor of Ashta, p. 301; 
fled from Mandu and complained 
about the power and violence of 
Purabla R&jputs to Mu?affar Shah, 
p. 302; was permitted to go to 


Ashta by Sultan Bahadur, p. 368; 
was sent to crush Muhafiz 
p. 694. 

Habib Khan, his effort to defeat Yusuf 
l^an, p. 758. 

Habib Shah, son of l8ma‘il Shah, 
Sultan of Kashmir, accession; agree¬ 
ment among the enemies of Ghazi 
JOian, p. 730; definition of the 
Rishls; advance of Shah Abu-ul- 
ma‘ali towards Kashmir, p. 734; 
defeat of Shah Abu-ul-ma‘ali; execu¬ 
tion of the Mughals, p. 735; was 
concealed in a corner, p. 737. 

Habib-ul-lah, Shaikh, was allotted the 
management of ^aXsa parganas^ 
p. 554; killed Munja Baqal and 
fled to the harem of Sultan Na§ir-ud- 
din, p. 565; fled from the palace 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-din, p. 656; 
waited on Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, 
p. 557; despatched his ring to 
Nasir Shah after the victory, p. 563; 
favoured by Nasir ud-din; Na^ir Shah 
conferred on him the title of ‘Alam 
^an, p. 564; went to Sher I&an, 
p. 665; was made over to the men 
of Sher l^an, p. 566; was im¬ 
prisoned by Nasir-ud-din, p. 569. 

Habshi, Hafiz^ his escape from execu¬ 
tion, p. 735. 

Hafiif, Malik, was given the title 
of Muhafi? Wian by Malmaud Shah 
and was sent in attendance on 
A‘^am Humayun, p. 286. 

Haibat Jflian, had an interview with 
Firuz IQian; united with Firuz ^an, 
p. 189; was sent by the amirs to the 
presence of Ahmad Shah, was 
favoured by Ahmad Shah, p. 190; 
summoned the Raja of Idar for help, 
p. 192; joined Na^ir-ud-din, p. 668; 
was nominated to crush Yak&n 
Sian by Na^ir-ud-din, p. 560. 

Haibat jgian, son of Sult^ Mu^affar, 
his revolt in the country of Bahroj 
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and request to Sultan Hushcing; 
joined the troops of Ahmad Shah, 
p. 472; was made over to custodians 
by Sultan Hushang, p. 482. 

Haibat ^an, son of Jam 9alah-ud-din, 
his death, p. 780. 

Haibat H[]^n, son of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din, p. 643. 

Haibat ^an Niyazi, settlement with 
Islam jflian; made proposals for peace 
with Mirza Haidar, p. 713; his 
advance to conquer Kashmir; was 
slain, p. 723. 

Haidar, son of Muhammad Hian, 
was appointed as the successor of 
Sultan Zain-iil- ‘abidin, p. 660. 

Haidar, Mirza, Sultan of Kashmir, 
Humayun permitted him to conquer 
Kashmir, p. 707; possessed Sri¬ 
nagar, p. 708; his victory over 
Kaji Chak; suspicious about Regi 
Chak; nominated his men to crush 
the rebels, p. 709; advanced to 
conquer Tibet; seized the fort of 
Kosur; welcomed the ambassador 
of Kashghar at Lar, p. 710; his reply 
to *Idi Zina; advanced from Lar 
to Klishtwar; skirmishes with 
the Kishtwara army, p. 711; 
advanced towards Tibet; appointed 
Muhsin as the governor of Tibet; 
granted the prayer of Adam Kakhar, 
p. 712; returned to Kashmir; pro¬ 
posals of Haibat JQian for peace, 
p. 713; Kashmiris separated from 
Haibat ^an; sent an ambassador to 
Islam ^£m; sent back the cunbas- 
sador of Islto £^an; appointed 
the governor of Baharmal; repre¬ 
sentation of the Mughals, p. 714; 
refused to listen to ‘All MakrI; 
conflagration in Indarkdt; mes¬ 
sage of Qarrg Bah&dur; battle 
between the Mughals and the men 
of Baharmal; appointment of agent; 
news about the arrival of Mull& 


‘Abd-ul-lah, p. 715; came out of 
Indarkot; the Mughals joined him 
and resided at Shihab-ud-dinpur; 
his encampment; destruction of 
Indarkot, p. 716; took up his resi¬ 
dence in Wianpur; the Kashmiris 
came to Adanpur; made a will for 
his brother; started to attack his 
enemy; account of his death, p. 717 ; 
flight of the Mughals; the Kashmiris 
buried his corpse; peace between 
the Mughals and the Kashmiris; 
period of reign, p. 718. 

Haidar Chak, wont with ‘Ali Khan, 
p. 755; helped Lohar, p. 757; 
fought but was defeated by Yusuf 
Wian; went to Raja Man Singh, 
p. 759. 

Haidar Chak, son of Ghazi IQian, 
his message to Habib Chak, p. 728; 
his execution, p. 736. 

Haidar Kashghari, Mirza, was sent 
to invade Kashmir, p. 701; fought 
with the Kashmiris, p. 703. 

Haidar I^an, son of Muhammad Shah, 
his arrival in Nau Shahr for the 
conquest of Kashmir, p. 750; was 
deceived by Muhammad Wian Chak, 
p. 751. 

Haidar JQian, son of Yusuf Wian, went 
to wait on Akbar, p. 768. 

Haidar Shah, Sultan, son of Sultan 

•*^Zain-ul-‘abidin as Haji Wian revolted 
against his father, p. 663; his defeat, 
p. 664; was sent for by his father, 
p. 666; obeyed the farmdn of 
his father, p. 667; was made the 
successor of his father, p. 668; his 
illness, p. 669; was summoned by 
the amirs to occupy the seat of his 
.father, p. 671; his cbocession; 
p. 672; his heir; allotment of fiefs; 
character and habits, p. 673; illness, 
p. 674; death; period of reign, p. 
676. 
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^aji, Malik, one of the adherents of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 239; made an 
attack on the rebels, p. 241; was 
given the title of ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 242; was sent 
to Idar by Mahmud Shah; induced 
two servants of Baha’-ul-mulk to 
confess to the murder of Adam 
Silahdar; reported to Malunud Shah 
that he had brought the murderers 
of Adam Silahdar, and Baha’-ul- 
mulk had fled into Idar; caused the 
execution of the two servants of 
Baha’-ul-mulk; was executed by the 
order of Mahmiid Shah, p. 248. 

Haji ‘All, Malik, Taj Wian and Mansur 
Khan fought with him, p. 504. 

Haji Kamal, Malik-ul-umara, govern¬ 
ment of Chanderi was transferred 
from Na^rat Kian to him, p. 501; 
rebellion in his country, p. 503. 

Haji Kashmiri, Kiwajah, was nomi¬ 
nated to crush the rebel Bahram 
Chak, p. 709; went to the spot 
where Mirza Haidar was lying 
wounded, p. 718; one lakh donkey¬ 
loads of paddy allotted to him, 
p. 719; went to Islam ^an, p. 725. 

Haji j^an did not take part in the 
battle between I‘tmad Hian and 
the Fuladis; joined the Fuladis 
who demanded his jdgir from I‘tmad 
BJian, p. 400. 

Haji i&an, son of Sult-an Zain-ul- 
‘abidin, eee Haidar Shah, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Zain-ul- ‘abidin, Sul^^ 
of Kashmir. 

Haji Wian SultanI, was appointed to 
Dhar, p. 621; informed Shuja ‘ I&an 
about the advance of Mallu K^n, 
p. 623. 

Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, sent Muhammad 
Harun towards India, p. 761; his 
letter to Ray Dahir, p. 763; 
sent Ba(Ul to conquer D5bul; sent 


Muhammad Qasim for the conquest 
of Sind, p. 764. 

Hakim ‘Ali, was welcomed by Yusuf 
^an, p. 769. 

Hamid Buldiari, Saiyid, satisfied Sher 
Wian by answering his question, 
p. 413. 

Hans, Raja of Bhimbar, fought with 
the army of Tataj Wian, p. 685. 

Harawi, Amlrzadah-i, was removed 
by Sultan Mahmud from Qanauj, 
p. 450. 

Harju, went to bring Sankar Chak, 
p. 720. 

Harkhukha, his son asked help from 
Mu^affar Shah, p. 298. 

Har Ray, prayed Ahmad Shah for 
the pardon of his offences, p. 211; 
was forgiven by A^ad Shah and 
was taken into the circle of loyal 
adherents; was asked to pay tribute; 
this was delayed; was pursued; fled 
from the place, p. 212; presented his 
daughter in the shape of tribute to 
Muhammad Shah; Muhammad Sh&h 
gave liim the fort of Idar at the 
request of his daughter, p. 224. 

Harsingh Ray, was the Ray of Kehrla 
who made his submission to Firuz 
Shah and accepted his sovereignty, 
p. 36. 

Hasan, informed Sultan (^hiya^-ud- 
din about the raid of Bahlul Ludl, 
p. 546. 

Hasan, son of Sher Ashamak, was 
banished with his brother by Sher 
Ashamak, p. 642; was imprisoned 
by Sultan Qu^b-ud-din, p. 643. 

Hasan, Malik, was given the title 
of §afdar-ul-mulk by Alpnad Shah 
and was left in Alimadnagar, p. 212. 

Hetsan, Malik, was sent by Ghaznin 
^an to seize ?afar Minjumla, p. 487. 

Hasan, Saiyid, son of Saiyid Na^ir, 
was sent for and entrusted with the 
reins of authority by Sultan Hasan; 
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turned the mind of Sultan l^asan 
against the Kashmiris, p. 681; 
accepted the will of Sultan Hasan 
for his successor; placed Muham¬ 
mad l^an on the throne of his 
father; was slain, p. 682. 

Hasan, Sultan, son of Haji ^an 
Haidar Shah, Sultn^i Kashmir, 
his accession, p. 675; residence; 
entrusted the administration to 
Alunad Aswad; revived the rules 
of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin; act 
of mischievous persons, p. 676; 
sent Malik Taj Bhat against Bahrara 
j^an, p. 677; imprisonment of 
Bahram Wian and Zain Badr, 
p. 678; enmity between the amlr8\ 
disturbances created by the amtrs, 
p. 680; imprisonment of Ahmad 
Asw€wi; made over the reins of 
authority to Saiyid Hasan; attacked 
by disefiwe; made will for his heir and 
successor, p. 681; period of reign, 

p. 682, 

Hasan ‘AH, his father; his appoint¬ 
ment as ndyib; was conferred the 
title of Mirza Khan: his activities as 
the vakil of Murtada Nizam Shah; 
declared Mlran Husain to be the 
Sultan, p. 150. 

Hasan ‘AH Rian, p. 114. 

Hasan Chak, went to Haibat Rian 
NiyazI, p. 713. 

Hasan DakinI, Malik, was known as 
Malik-ut-tujjar; Shahzada ?afar 
gian w€UB sent by Aljmad Shah 
to destroy him; his tyranny, 
p. 215; built a barricade along the 
shore of Mah&im; fought with the 
army of Gujrftt; fled and got within 
the barricade; after the reinforce¬ 
ment of the army of Gujr&t he 
prayed Sul^ A^mad BahmanI for 
help; was reinforced by the army 
of Sult&h Ahmad BahmanI and 
advanced towards Th&na; fought 


with Shahzada ^afar J^an and was 
defeated, p. 216. 

Hasan Gangu see ‘Ala-ud-din ^asan 
Shah. 

Hasan Kachhl, favoured Hfljl Si5n, 
p. 671; his execution, p. 674. 

Hasan Rian, made strong terms of 
engagement with Amlrzada Habib- 
ul-lah; gained the favour of the 
soldiers, p. 82; was deceived by 
Siraj Rian; receiving a safe conduct 
went to the besiegers, p. 83. 

Hasan Rian, son of Haji ICban, joined 
his father, p. 672; Kamraj allotted 
as his jagir, p. 673; came to Kashmir 
but was not welcomed by his father, 
p. 675. 

Hasan Rian, son of KajI Chak, his 
marriage, p. 721. 

Hasan Rian, son of Saiyid Mubarak 
Rian, was slain, p. 763. 

IJasan Rian, son of Sultan Firuz 
Shah, p. 38. 

Hasan Rian Shahzada, youngest son 
of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, was supported 
by Saif Rian, Mallu Rian and other 
amirs in taking the throne of 
Humayun Rian; at the time of 
sitting on the throne he saw Huma¬ 
yun I^an coming to the palace; 
became afraid, p. 75; came down 
from the throne, p. 76; was taken to 
the house of one of the conspirators, 
p. 239. 

Hasan Makri, defeated the Niyazis, 
p. 723; joined GhazI R^an, p. 726. 

Hasan Matu, family of Mirza Haidar 
was placed in his house, p. 719. 

HastI Chak, helped Lohar, p. 757. 

Hastl j^n, joined the enemy of ^azl 
l^&n, p. 731. 

Hastl T^rlq, seized Habib Chak, 
p. 731. 

Hatim, Malik, attained martyrdom at 
the hands of Eana Sanka, p. 310* 
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^ayat g^tun^ wife of Sultan Heisan 
of Kashmir, gave birth to a son 
named Mul^ammad, p. 680. 

Hazbar ghan, p. 563. 

Hemkaran, was sent to crush Muhafiz 
IQmn, p. 694. 

Himmat ]^an, joined Na^ir-ud-din, 
p. 669. 

Hindal, see Qu^b-ud-din, Sultan, son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-din, Sultan of 
Kashmir. 

Hindal Mir?a, was sent by Humayun 
Badshah to crush Tatar Wian, p. 371. 

Hindu BSg Qulchln, entered the fort 
of Mandu, p. 374; was sent with 
Mirza ‘Askari, p. 376; was appointed 
to the government of Baroda by 
Humayun Badshah, p. 377; relin¬ 
quished the country of Gujrat, 
p. 378. 

Hisam-ud-din, went to his brother 
Rukn-ud-din, p. 241. 

Hisam-ud-din, Malik, p. 203. 

Hisam-ud-^, QIU;jU, went to Cham- 
panir from Ahmadabad for negotia¬ 
tions; p. 232. 

^isam-ud-din Maghul, Malik placed 
Sianzada * Alam Khan on the throne 
of Aslr and Burhanpur, p. 283; 
joined the camp of Mahmud Shah 
and was honoured by him, p. 284; 
was given the title of Shahryar 
and the moudah of Dhanura, and 
was permitted to go back by Mah¬ 
mud Shah, p. 286; left Burhanpur 
and resided in ThSlnir; Joined 
Ni?am-ul-mulk Bahrl in rebellion; 
came towards Burhanpur with four 
thousand horsemen; came with 
pride to A*^am Hiun&yun; was 
slain by Dary& l^&n, p. 286. 

Qia&m-ul-mulk H&ndSrI, was sum¬ 
moned by Mahmud Hialjl, p. 502. 

Hum&yun B&dshah, Jinnat Ashianl, 
sent letters to Sult&n Bahadur to 
expel Muhammad Zam&n MIrz& 

25 


from his dominions; advanced to 
crush Sultgn Bahadur, p. 371; met 
with the army of Sultan Bahadur in 
the vicinity.of Mandisor, p, 372; 
pursued Sultan Bahadur to the fort 
of Mandu, p. 374; came to Bang&la 
in pursuit of Sher Wian, p. 448. 
Sultan Bahadur came to him; 
account of the rule of deputies in 
Malwa, p. 616; left Malwa and went 
to Agra; turned towards Bangala, 
p. 617. 

Humayun Shah, Sultan (son of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din), ascended the throne 
and appointed a wise vazlr, p. 76; 
entrusted the duties of the vazir 
to ghwajah Najm-ud-din Qaran 
Gilani; determined to march to 
Malkonda; sent ^n Jahan in 
advance of himself, p. 77 ; fought; 
became victorious ; returned to the 
capital; conferred the title of 
Khwajah Jahw onMaUk Shah, p. 78; 
sent ^wajah Jahan with Ni^am-ul- 
mulk Ghuri to the country of Tilang 
and followed himself, p. 79; turned 
against Ni^am-ul-mulk; cast off the 
^wajah from his favour; determined 
on the conquest of Tilang, p. 80; 
imderstood the policy of Hasan 
j^n; killed friends and strangers, 
p. 82; became a slave of lust ; 
put members of his harem to death, 
p. 84; was slain; period of reign, 
p. 85. 

Husain, Mir, was slain in the battle¬ 
field, p. 703. 

Husain, Shah, ruler of Sind, account 
of his reign, p. 783. 

j^usain, Sultan, son of M€k](jmud Shah 
Sharqi, succeeded his brother; 
advanced towards the country of 
Orissa; conquered the country of 
Tirhut; levied tribute, p. 469; 
returned to Jaunpur after victory; 
put the fort of Ben&res into repair; 
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sent amw8 to oaptuie the fort of 
Gwaliar; advanced to conquer Delhi; 
seized the territory, p. 460, apper¬ 
taining to Delhi; rejected the 
request of Sultan Bahlul; defeat 
by Sul^n Bahlul, p. 461; refused 
to accept the request of Sultan 
Bahlul; was defeated on every 
occasion; had to content himself 
with a section of his territory; 
induced BSrbak Shah to advance 
on Delhi, p. 462; fled and found 
an asylum with the ruler of 
Bang&la; period of reign; end of 
the Sharqi Empire, p. 463. 

Husain, Sult^an, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
Sultan of Multan, his accession; siege 
of Multan by Mirza Shah Husain, 
p. 806; description of Maulana 
Sa‘d-ul-lah Lahori about the siege of 
Mirza Husain, p. 807; account of 
Maulana Sa^d-uMah about himself 
after the victory of Mirza Husain 
over Multan, p. 808; his imprison¬ 
ment; Multan under the possession 
of Langar {^an, p. 810; Multan 
in the possession of the Sultans of 
Delhi; a final statement by the 
author, p. 811. 

Husain, Sul^, son of Sul^&n Qutb-ud- 
Sultan of Multan, succeeded his 
father, p. 791; conquest of the fort 
of Sh5r, p, 792; possessed the fort 
of returned to Multan; 

brought the coimtry as far as the 
boundary of the fort of Dhankot 
into possession; rebellion of Sul^n 
Shih&b-ud-din; seized Sult&n Shih&b- 
ud-din; entered the fort of Mul^, 
p. 793; flight of the Delhi army, 
p. 794; j§gir conferred on Malik 
Sul^b; arrival of the Baluchis; his 
grants to the Baluchis; Jam 
B&yazid and Jam Ibrfihim entered 
his service, p. 795; his letter 
to Sul^fin Sikandar, p* 796; peace 


and agreement with Sultan Sikan- 
dar; sent an ambassador to SultSn 
Muzaffar Gujrati; description of 
Qa4l Mul;iammad about the palaces 
of the Sultans of Gujrat; speech of 
‘Imad-ul-mulk Tawalak, p. 797; 
raised FIruz the throne, 

p. 798; his lamentations after the 
death of his son, again occupied 
himself with administration; sent for 
Jam Bayazid and instructed him 
to avenge the murder of his son, 
p. 799; appointment of Jam Bayazid 
as vazir; his death; period of reign, 
p. 800. 

Husain Arghun, Mirza Shah, 8. Jarman 
of Babar; an ambassador of Sultan 
Mahmud came to him, p. 806; 
besieged the fort of Multan, p. 806; 
began to destroy Multan, p. 808; 
made over Sult^ Husain to the 
guards; treatment of Shuja*-ul- 
miilk; returned to Thatha, p. 810, 

^usain ]^an, brother of Ghaz! l^an, 
Sult^ of Kashmir, was made the 
commander of the army of liis 
brother, p. 736; requested Ghazi 
j^an to pardon the offences of his 
enemies, p. 738; accession, p. 740; 
divided the country of Kashmir; 
sent a large force against Sankar 
Chak; plans for murdering him, 
p. 741; sent a message to his enemies; 
imprisoned his enemies; sent a large 
army to attack Sankar Chak, p. 742; 
his disposition against Zaman; 
attack of gl^&n Zamgn, p. 743; 
execution of ^n Zam&n; founded 
a college, p. 744; ordered Mubariz 
j^an to ke imprisoned; consultation 
with the lawyers of Shara'iat, 
p. 745; reply to Yusuf's parti¬ 
sans; welcomed the ambassadors 
of Akbar; execution of the Muftie; 
sent his daughter for the service of 
Akbar, p. 746; illness; his message 
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to ‘AH g^an, p. 747; handed over 
government to ‘AH Hian; died, 
p. 748. 

Husain MSkrl, was sent with Qarra 
Bahadur; sent his brother with a 
message to Mirza Haidar, p. 714. 

Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, (son of Burhan 
Ni?&m-ul-mulk), succeeded his father 
Burhan Ni?am-ul-mulk, p. 140; 
attacked Bam Raj of Bijanagar 
with *Adil Hian, Qutb-ul-mulk, and 
Malik Barid; Ram Raj advanced 
to meet them with, p. 141, a large 
army, p. 142; Ram Raj was killed, 
p. 143; ruled for thirteen years; 
left two sons, p. 144. 

Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Murtada 
Ni?am-ul-mulk, was released by 
Hasan; was made the successor of 
his father by Hasan All, p. 150; 
Mirza Kian in his government; spent 
his time in luxury; amirs of the 
Deccan envious of Mirza Wian 
decided to get rid of Mirza 
Wi&n; arrangement of a feast, p. 151; 
invitation to Mirza Wian and his 
refusal; Saiyid Murtada Sharwani 
complained that he was poisoned; 
report and suggestion of Mirza Wian 
to Husain Nizam-ul-mulk about 
Sai5rid Murtada Sharwani; his im¬ 
prisonment by Mirza Hian, p. 152; 
Mirza Kian imprisoned Ankas Wian; 
Mirza Wian sent Mir Tahir to the fort 
and brought Isma‘il out of prison; 
Jamal Hian Gujrati and Yaqut 
declared war against Mirza ^an, 
p. 153; his massacre; announcement 
about Isma‘il N4am-ul-mulk for the 
succession of Husain; fight of Jamal 
Khan and the other afnlra with Mirza 
Mirza g^'s defeat and 
end; his period of rule, p. 164. 
^usain Quit P* 

Husain Sabazw&ri, Sul^, father of 
Hasan ‘Alt, p. 150. 


Husain Sharwani, went with an army 
to reinforce Kaji Chak, p. 708. 

Hushang, Sul^n, son of Dilawar ^an, 
Sultan of Malwa, invaded the 
country of Narsingh Ray; fought 
with Sultan Ahmad by the side of 
Narsingh Ray; was unsuccessful, 
p. 52; advanced to give battle to 
Muzaffar Shah; fled to the fort of 
Dhar; saw Muzaffar Shah, p. 185; 
was imprisoned by Muzaffar Sh&h, 
p. 186; was released by Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 187; was requested by 
Firuz Wian for help, p. 189; advanced 
from Dhar to help Firuz Khan, 
p. 190; returned to his country, 
p. 191; advanced towards Gujrat; 
returned to his country; retreat of 
Sultan Hushang, p. 196; his arrival 
at the town of Mahrasa; could not 
face the army of Sultan Al^nad Shah 
and returned to his own country, 
p. 197; his repeated invasions of 
Gujrat; met the army of Ahmad 
Shah, p, 199; was defeated and fled 
from the battlefield, p. 201; his 
offences were forgiven by Ahmad 
Shah, p. 203; left Malwa, p. 204; 
returned from Jajnagar and entered 
the fort of Mandu, p. 205; went to 
Sarangpur and agreed to pay tribute 
to Ahmad Shah; his attack on the 
camp of Ahmad Shah, p. 206; 
plundering of the camp of Almad 
Shah by his army; army of 
Ahmad Shah met with his army 
and wounded him, p. 207; was 
defeated by Ahmad Shah and retired 
to Sarangpur; fought with the army 
of Ahmad Sh5h and was defeated, 
p. 208; succeeded his father and 
gave himself the title of Sult^ 
Hushang; the amirs and the great 
men of M5lwa rendered homage to 
him; heard the news of the arrival 
of Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati at 
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Ujjain» p. 468; fought with Sul^n 
Mu^^ar in the vicinity of DhSr 
but was defeated and arrested; 
army of M&lwa carried Nasir ^an 
out of Dhar, p. 469; armies of 
M&lwa left Dhar and resided in the 
fort of Mandu and made Musa 
K^Sn their chief; sent a petition 
to Sul^n Mu^affar; Sultan Muzaffar 
granted permission to Shahzada 
Ahmad Shah to reinforce him; sent 
a man to the fort of Mandu 
to summon the amlrSt p. 470; amlra 
could not join him; went to the 
town of MahSsar but could not 
conquer it; his cousins came out 
of the fort of Mandu and joined 
him, p. 471; entered the fort of 
Mandu; conferred the title of Malik- 
ush-sharq on Malik MughTth and 
appointed him as his vazvr and 
representative; advanced to destroy 
the country of Gujrat but without 
fulfilling his aim returned to Dhar; 
while Sultan Ahmad Gujrati was 
attacking the Raja of Jhalawar he 
turned towards Gujrat, p. 472; 
could not withstand Ahmad Shah 
and returned to his own country; 
on the petitions of the Zamlnda/ra 
€md the Rajas of Champanlr, Nadot 
and Tdar advanced to conquer Gujrat 
but was unsuccessful, and had to 
return to his own country, p. 473; 
fought with Sultan Ahmad in the 
vicinity of Kaiiadah but fled and 
took shelter in the fort of Mandu; 
conferred the title of Mahmud ]^n 
on Malik Mahmud and granted him a 
share in the government of his father; 
whenever he went on uiy expedition 
he left Malik Mug]^!^ as his deputy 
and took Mahmud ifean with 
him, p. 477; advanced towards 
J&jnagar, p. 475, as a merchant to 
buy some elephants, p. 476; attacked 


the Ray of J&jnagar and imprisoned 
him; the vazira of Jajnagar sent 75 
elephants to him; returned to his 
own country; released the Raja of 
Jajnagar, p. 477; made a night attack 
on the army of Sult-an Ahmad, p. 
478; fought with Sultan Ahmad and 
fled to the citadel of Sarangpur; 
when Sultan Ahmad turned his 
face towards his own country he 
pursued him and again gave battle, 
but being defeated took shelter 
in the fort of Sarangpur; went from 
Sarangpur to the fort of Mandu; 
conquered the fort of Kakrun; 
advanced to conquer Gwaliar and 
took possession of its neighbouring 
territory; advanced to meet Sultan 
Mubarak Shah, p. 479; peace with 
Sultan Mubarak Shah; advanced to 
aid the Ray of Kehrla; attacked 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani and fled 
towards Mandu; his wife fell into 
the hands of Sultan Ahmad who 
sent her to Mandu; marched to 
conquer KSlpi, p. 480; after fighting 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi ob¬ 
tained possession of Kalpi, p. 481; 
summoned XJ^man Kian Shahzada 
with his two brothers and gave orders 
for their confinement; destroyed 
,Jbhe men of Jatba, p. 482; plundered 
the Raja of Bhim and went to the 
fort of Hushangabad; told an alle¬ 
gorical story of his death to the 
amlra; declared his son Ghaznin 
l^n as his successor, p. 483; 
gave directions to the amlra; gave 
counsel and* advice to Mahmud 
j^n; some a^lra represented to him 
"in favour of Uthman gjan; his reply 
to the amlraf p. 484; he asked for 
his quiver and called for the atnfra, 
p. 488; his death, p. 490; period of 
reign, p. 491. 
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Hushang Sh&h, adopted son of Shihab- 
ud-d!n, was placed on the place of 
Sultan Shihab-ud-(hn; was attacked 
and fled, p. 581. 

Hushiyar-ul-mulk, p. 339. 

I 

Ibrahim, was slain, p. 327. 

Ibrahim, son of Jahangir Makri, 
persuaded Muhammad . Shah to 
invade Kashmir; liis rank in the 
court of Muhammad Shah, p. 691; 
was imprisoned by Malik Kaji, 
p. 693. 

Ibrahim, Jam, joined Sultan Husain, 
p. 795; bestowal of Uch by Sultan 
Husain on him, p. 706. 

Ibrahim, Saiyid, was seized by ‘Idi 
Zina, p. 721; fled from custody and 
joined Daulat Chak, p. 722. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Wian, son of Isma‘il 
Khan, succeeded his father; request 
of Mallu W[ian to A8a‘d Hian, p. 161; 
Mallu Wian’s reign; repentance of 
Asa*d Wian; he imprisoned and 
punished Mallu Wian and Ulugh 
JQian; fight with Burhan Nizam- 
ul-mulk; period of reign, p, 162. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan, son of 'fahmasp; 
when and how ho ascended the 
throne, p. 165; Kishwar Wian slew 
Kamil Wian; the end of Kishwar 
gian and Mustafa Hian; abolished 
the established form of religion; 
establishment of a new religion; 
Dilawar Hian as a vakil in the 
administration, p. 166; attacked 
Dilawar I^an; instigation of Dilawar 
Sian to Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk to 
attack ‘Adil JQian; summoned 
Dilawar J^an; and blinded him; 
period of reign, p. 167. 

Ibrahim Husain Mlrza, reinforced 
Chengiz j^an, p. 403; went with his 
brother towards Baroda and Bahr5j, 
p. 413. 


Ibrahim ^an, son of GhazI j^n; his 
faith In Shah ‘Arif, p. 749; his 
execution, p. 750. 

Ibrahim Hjan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, see Ibrahim Shah, Sultan» son 
of Muhammad Shah, Sultan of 
Kashmir. 

Ibrahim ^an, Saiyid, p. 697; as the 
commander of the army of Ibrahim 

Shah, p. 698 . 

Ibrahim Ni?am, Saiyid, instigated 
Fath Wian to join his brothers; 
entitled Rukn Hian; made arrange¬ 
ment to defend the fort of Mahrasa, 
p. 192; his treachery in conjunction 
with the amirs of Ahmad Shah; 
his execution, p. 193. 

Ibrahim Qutb-ul-mulk, became the 
ruler of Golkonda; his character 
and habits; period of reign, 
pp. 169-170. 

Ibrahim Shah Sultan, son of Muham¬ 
mad Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, was 
placed on the throne of his father 
by Malik Kaji, p. 695; accession; 
his vazir; rise of Abdai Makri and 
his advance towards K^hmir, p. 
696; message of Abdai Makri to 
Malik Kaji, p. 697; victorious fight 
of Abdai Makri; period of reign, 
p. 698. 

Ibrahim Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, brother of Nazuk Shah, Sultan 
of Kashmir, accession, p. 725; 
hostility between ^azi Kban and 
Daulat Chak, p. 726; settlement 
between Ghiizi Hian and Daulat 
Chak; destruction of Tibet, p. 727; 
earthquake in Kashmir, p. 728. 

IbraJum Sharqi, Sultan, advanced from 
Jaunpur to capture Delhi but 
returned to his country on heeuring 
of the advance of Mu^affar Shah, 
p. 186; was reinforced by the arrival 
of Shahzada Bahadur |^an, p. 321; 
had an interview with Bahadur 
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Sh&h, p. 830; succeeded Mubarak 
Sh&h; condition of Jaunpur, p. 449; 
literary works which were written 
in his name; personal qualifications; 
advanced to destroy Sul^n Mah¬ 
mud and Mallu Iqbal ^an, p. 450; 
laid siege to Kanauj; conquered 
Kanauj and made it over to Ikhtiyar 
l^an; captured Sanbal and entrust¬ 
ed, p. 461, it to Tatar j^an; seized 
the town of Baran and made it over 
to Malik Marjan; returned towards 
Jaunpur; fight and peace with 
Sian; advanced to conquer 
Eiaipl, p. 452; returned towards 
Jaunpur hearing of the advance of 
Mubarak Shah; died; period of 
reign, p. 463. 

* Idl Zina; his anger on the murder of 
Ojh Bahram, p. 710; fought with 
the Kishtwara army as the com¬ 
mander of Mirza Haider’s troop, 
p. 711; fight with the Mu|^als, 
p. 716; his house at Srinagar was 
burnt, p. 716; his daughter was 
married to Habib Chak; rise of his 
power, p. 719; settlement with 
C^azI j^an, p. 720; released the 
Mughals, p. 721; fight with OhazI 
l^an, p. 722; his victory over the 
Niyazis, p. 723; was defeated by 
Daulat Chak; his death, p. 724. 

Ifbi^ar-ul-mulk, Malik, was granted 
Muhammadpur by Ahmad Shah as 
his fief, p. 205; w&s sent with an 
army by Ahmad Shah; his vie to- 
rious fight, p. 208; was sent with 
Shahzada Muhammad ^an by Ah¬ 
mad Shah, p. 213; seized a large 
elephant as booty on the destruction 
of Sultan *Aia-ud-dIn, p. 214; was 
sent by ^afar to surround 

Thana, p. 216. 

I^i^tiyar ^n, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to meet Ray Batai, p. 272; 
joined Sultan Bahadur in the 


town of Dhar, p. 355; the charge 
of the government of Mandu was 
placed in his hands, p. 356; was 
left to carry on the seige of the fort 
of Raisin, p. 363; was sent by 
Sultan Bahadur to capture the fort 
of Mandisor, p. 368; was enlisted 
among the courtiers of Humay^n, 
p. 375; Kanauj was made over to 
him by * Sultan Ibrahim, p. 451; 
was entrusted with the government 
of Mandu by Sultan Bahadur, 

p. 616. 

Ikhtiyar Wian Gujratl, became power¬ 
ful but was put to death, p. 386. 

Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, was sent to 
reassure the citizens of Dhar, p. 298; 
attacked Saiyid Mubarak, p. 396; 
advised 1‘tmad ^Sn to leave 
Ahmadabad, p. 404; arrived at 
Ahmadabad, p. 407; proposed to 
conquer BahrSj, p. 410; was en¬ 
listed in the band of the loyal 
servants, p. 414. 

Ihhtiyar-ul-mulk, Malik, was made 
*Imad-ul-mulk by Mahmud Shah 
and was appointed as ndHh ghaibat; 
all the soldiers of Malik HajI were 
made over to him by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 248. 

Iliyas, HajI, Sultan of Bangala, slew 
gultan ‘Ala-ud-din; his possessions ; 
gave himself the title of Sult5n 
Shams-ud-din; had public prayers 
read in his name; marched to 
J&jnagar, p. 421; his administration, 
p. 422; fled to the fort of Ekdala; 
fought with Sultan Firuz and fled; 
sent tribute to Firuz Shah and 
prayed for pardon; sent Malik 
Taj-ud-din to Delhi with tribute, 
p. 423; died; period of reign, 
p. 424 (and see note 4 of p. 424). 

‘Rm-ud-dln, Saiyid, p. 327, became a 
martyr, p. 328. 
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*Im&d» MaulSn&, brought a gift to 
Mal^nud gialji, p. 639; joined 
Nafir-ud-din, p. 668. 

*Im§d-ud*din Ghurl, Malik; joined the 
army of Muhammad ^an on the 
bank of the river Krishna; was put 
to death by Muhammad j^an, p. 69. 

‘Imad-ud-din HiurasanI, Maulan&, 
fought against §ahib Hian, p. 686. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk, was appointed by 
Sultan Muhammad to subdue Hasan; 
Hasan defeated and slew him, 
pp. 9-10. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk, son of ‘ImSd-ul-mulk, 
with his help Malik Barid dethroned 
Ahmad Shah, p. 133; was sent by 
Sultan Ahmad Gujratl to fight 
with Sultan Hushang; seized all those 
who had joined Hushang and 
brought them to Sultan Almad 
Gujr&tl, p. 191; was appointed by 
Muzaffar Shah to crush Rana 
Sanka; taking Qawam-ul-mulk went 
to Parantej, p. 311; was deputed 
by Sultan Bahadur for revenue 
collection; fought with Mirza ‘Askarl 
and was defeated, p. 376; enmity 
arose between him and Darya gian; 
went as a suppliant to Mlran 
Mubarak Shah; being defeated by the 
army of Gujrat fled from Burhanpur, 
p. 386; attacked 1‘tmad Hian, p. 
396; news of his encampment reached 
Mahmud Shah, p. 592; sent a 
message to Bihjat Sian, p. 693; 
entered the fort of the Rajputs 
and opened the gate to his soldiers, 
p. 603. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawili, Malik, sub¬ 
mitted himself to Sultian Bahadur of 
Gujrat and instigated him to invade 
the Deccan, p. 4; Sultan Muhammad 
Lashkarl granted him K4wll as 
j&glr^ p. 94; took up the duties of 
vazlr of Mahmud Shah; consulted 
Malka-i-Jah&n in administration; 


was attacked by DiUwar ^&n, 
p. 112; went to KAwIl, p. 113; 
invited Mal^nud Shah to come to 
Kawil; advanced to crush Malik 
Barid; met the army of Malik Barid, 
p. 131; returned to Kawil, p. 132; 
reinforced Muhammad j^ban of Asir 
and Burhanpur; fought with the 
amirs of the Deccfui; fled to Asir 
and Burhanpur; regained pos¬ 
session of his dominions with the 
help of Bahadur Shah Gujrati, 
p. 136; his hospitable transaction 
with Isma‘11 ‘Adil ^an, p. 161; 
sent a representation to Sul^n 
Bahadur, p. 346. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk Samarqandi, Malik, 
was sent with an army to meet 
Sulten Hushang by Alnnad Shah; 
arrested some of the disturbers, 
p. 195. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk Sul^anT, helped to place 
Sikandar jSian on the throne, p. 
323; determined to dethrone Sultan 
Sikandar, p. 326; his entrance into 
the palace of Sultan Sikandar, p. 
327; placed Na§ir Wian on the throne 
of Sultan Sikandar, p. 328; des¬ 
patched letters to various powers 
for help, p. 329; collected troops 
to meet Bahadur Shah, p. 331; 
paid wages for one year to the 
soldiers, p. 332; sent men towards 
Baroda, p. 334; took shelter in the 
house of Shah Jiu §adiqi; was 
seized and ordered to be hanged, 
p. 336; was sent by Sultan BahSdur 
to attack Bhupat, p. 367; was sent 
by Sult&n Bahadur to cheistise 
Bhupat and Rana, p. 362; fought 
with Purcm Mai and made him 
run away, and imprisoned some of 
the Purahms't submitted a report to 
Sul^ Bahadur, p. 363; was sent by 
Sultan Bahadur to capture the fort 
of Mandisor, p. 368. 
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IqbSl waa sent to fight against 

Mubarak Eh&Q ^7 Ma^ud ^alj!, 
p. 527; was appointed to get rid of 
Sh5r ghan, p. 667; pursued ghwajah 
Suhai] and Mah&bat ^&n, p. 568; 
went to defend Asir and Burhanpur, 
p. 570; sent a message to Mahmud 
Sh5h, p. 677; was summoned by 
Matoud Sh5h; his flight from his 
house, p. 679; sent the corpse of 
Shihab-ud-din to Shadlabad, p. 680; 
his petition to. Mahmud Shah, p. 
681; joined Mahmud Shah, p. 682; 
was slain by the order of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 687. 

‘Isa Sian Sur, was left in the town 
of Uj jain by Islfim Sian, p. 627. 

‘I8& Salar, Malik, rose in revolt, p. 194. 

‘Isa Tarkhfin, Mirza, ruler of Sind, 
defeated the Jam’s army, p, 778; 
account of his rule in Sind, p. 784. 

IsfandiySr, p. 4. 

Ishaq, Malik, son of Qu^b-ul-mulk, 
sent a petition to Mahmud Sialji, 
who conferred the title of Daulat 
^an, wealth and honour on him, 
p. 604. 

Ish&qf QadI Plr, wm sent to reinforce 
Malik Shail^a; fought with Alf 
Sian, p. 280 (and see also note 1 on 

p. 280). 

*IshqI MuM, went as an ambassador 
to ‘All Shah, p. 760. 

Iskandar, J§m, son of Jam Fath 
j^an, ruler of Sind; accoimt of his 
rule, p. 777. 

Iskandar Kakhar, reinforced Muham¬ 
mad Sh&h, p. 692. 

Iskandar Si&n, was made successor to 
the throne by Muhammad Shah, 
p. 691; skirmishes with Muhammad 
Sh&h, p. 694. 

IsUm ^an, the possessions of Sh6r 
^6n devolved on him, p. 623; 
placed the reins of M&lwa in the 
hands of Shuj&‘ Ids anger with 


Shuja‘ ^an, p. 624; a message 
from Shuja‘ ^an, p. 625; went to 
enquire about Shuja‘ ]^&n, p. 626; 
rewarded Shuja* ghan; detached 
soldiers to pursue Shuja‘ ^an; 
took possession of Malwa, p. 627; 
pardoned the offences of Shuja‘ 
^an and bestowed Sarangpur and 
Raisin on the latter; his death, 

p. 628. 

Islam HhUn of Kashmir, made an 
amicable settlement with Haibat 
j^an NiySzi, p. 713; an ambassador 
came from Mirza Haidar, p. 714; 
was slain by Muhammad Sian Chak, 
p. 761. 

I8ma‘il, p. 162, was blinded by his 
brother ‘Ali ‘Adil Hian, p. 163. 

Isma’il, son of Mir Bihishti; relations 
with Fattu; his rank in service; 
imprisoned ^^^labat Sl^n; showed 
a written letter to palabat Sian, 
p. 149; his rise to power; his cruelty, 

p. 160. 

I8ma‘il, Shah, the Badshah of Ir§n, 
sent Y&dgar BSg Qazlbash to 
Mahmud Sh6h with presents, p. 290, 

lBma‘il ‘Adil Sia^» succeeded his 
father; his character; his achieve¬ 
ments; received a title, p. 160; 
description of his soldiers; sent 
ships to Hurmuz and summoned 
men from ‘Iraq and giiu’asan; 
transaction with ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
Kawlli; his wars with Ni?am-ul- 
mulk and their results; period of 
reign, p. 161. 

Isma‘il Afghan, p. 9. 

Isma’il Fath, was placed on the throne 
by Hasan Pangu with the title of 
Na^ir-ud-din, p. 8 (and see note 3 

“ on pp. 8-9); crept into the fort of 
Dharagarh, p. 9. 

Isma‘ll Hayat, went to bring Sankar 
Chak, p. 720. 

Isma‘il Sh&n KalpI, p. 607. 
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Ni 7 §in-ul-mulk, Jamal j^an 
as an all in all in his government; 
his attitude towards the white 
skinned people; Jamal ]^an in> 
vaded the ‘Adil Shahi coimtry and 
became victorious, p. 156; arrival 
of Burh&n in the Deccan, p. 156; 
Burhan took the possession of 
Berar; opposition of Jamal ^an; 
Burhan possessed Alnnadnagar; 
period of reign, p. 167. 

Isma'il §afvT, Shah, sent an ambas- 
sadar to Gujrat, p. 686. 

Isma'il Shah, brother of Ibrahim 
Shah, Sult-an of Kashmir, accession, 
p. 729. 

I*tmad Khan, refused to believe the 
message of Burhan summoning him, 
p. 390; was appointed by Sultan 
Mahmud as the attendant of his 
harem, p. 393; placed Radi-ul-mulk 
on the throne of Sultan Malunud; 
kept the affairs of Kingdom in his 
own hands and kept Radi-ul-mulk 
confined in his house; fought and 
defeated Sultan Alunad, p. 396; 
confined Sultan Ahmad in his 
house; put Sultan Ahmad to death, 
p. 396; declared on oath that 
Nanu was the real heir of the throne 
of Sult-an Ahmad, p. 397; remained 
as vaztr in the reign of Sultan Muza- 
ffar, p. 398; kept Sultan Mu^-affar 
Nanu in a state of imprisonment; 
attacked the Fuladis, p. 399; refused 
the demands of the Fuladis; was 
defeated by the Fuladis; met MusS- 
gian and Sh6r Khan but was 
defeated; gave up the possession of 
the jdgtr of Haji j^an and took up his 
quarters at Ahmadabad; received a 
message from Chengiz giian, p. 400; 
sent a reply to the message of Chengiz 
P- 401; sent a reply to Chengiz 
hh&n inducing him to conquer 
Nadcurb&r, p. 402; commenced to 


equip his army; after receiving the 
message of Chengiz IQiS-n left the 
city and encamped in the vicinity 
of Batuh; on the arrival of Chengiz 
l^an took Muzaffar Shah to the 
battlefield but being frightened 
fled towards Dungarpur, p. 404; 
arrived at Ahmadabad bringing 
Muzaffar Shah with him; wrote a 
letter to Sher ^an for the evacuation 
of Bahdar, p. 410; did not accept 
the agreement which was settled 
among the amirs, p. 411; deceived 
Jhuhjar j^an; sent a letter to Sher 
Ihan stating that Nanu was not the 
son of the Sultan, p. 412; summoned 
the Mtrzas from Bahroj; sent a 
petition to FQiallfa-i-Ilahl requesting 
him to conquer Gujrat, p. 413. 

J 

Jada, was appointed by Shaikh 
Shuja‘-ul-mulk; plundered the house 
of a poor man, p. 807. 

Ja‘far Hian, was sent by his father to 
SultaJ^ Bahadur of Gujrat with a 
request; took permission to visit 
the city of Ahmadabad, p. 346. 

Jaga, moved about in the hills; went 
for protection to Ratan Sen, p. 
348; was sent for by Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, p. 349. 

Jahan Hian, his letter to Ahmad 
Shah informing him of the intention 
of Sultan Hushang, p. 197. 

Jahangir Badrah, as the vazir of Fath 
Shah; joined Muhammad Shah, 
p. 692. 

Jahangir M&kri, fled from Kashmir, 
p. 681; came to strengthen the 
Kashmiris, p. 684; persuaded Mu- 
^lammad Shah to come out of 
Kashmir, p. 686; fought with the 
army of Fath Kh&n and defeated it; 
advanced for the second time to 
meet Fath Sian, p. 687; his message 
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to the K&ja of Eajaiiri; summoned 
the Saiyids; fight with Fat]^ Sh&n, 
p. 688; his seclusion, p. 689; as the 
commander of the army of Fat^i 
Shah; was killed, p. 692. 

Jahangir Makri, agent of Mirza Haidar, 
was awarded the fief of Husain 
Makri, p. 115. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, ruled Bangala on 
behalf of Humayim Bddahdh; was 
slain by Sher Hian, p. 445. 

Jaildah, Shaikh, p. 301; fled from 
Mandu and complained about the 
power and violence of Purabia 
Kajputs to Mu?affar Shah, p. 302; 
received a letter to Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi, p. 456; sent a letter to 
Sultan Mahmud W^alji, p. 457; by 
his exertions peace was effected 
between Mahmud ^alji and 
Mahmud Sharqi, p. 619. 

Jai Singh, account of his rebellion 
against Mahmud Shah, p. 257. 

Jai Singh Ray, proprietor of the fort 
of Birakar, p. 99. 

Jakar Zand, Mir, arrival in Multan, p. 
803; was respected by Jam Bayazid, 
p. 804. 

Jalal Bukhari, Saiyid, p. 327. 

Jalal ^3>n Bul^iari, shut himself in 
the fort of Malkonda, p. 78; was 
released from the prison of Humayun 
Shah; was put to death by a kotwdl, 
p. 82; incited Mahmud Hialji to 
seize the fort of Mahur, p. 626. 

Jal&l Kokhar, Malik, was displeu^ed by 
A‘?am Humayun, p. 184. 

JaUil-ud'din, Saiyid, asked for the help 
of Mahmud Sialji against the 
oppression of Gh&zi jg^an, p. 633. 

Jalal-ud>din, Sult5n of Bang§,la, be¬ 
came a Musalman; assumed the 
name of Sultan Jalabud-dbi; died; 
period of reign, p. 432 (and note 
3, p. 432). 


Jalal-ud-din Quraishi, Shaikh* was 
respected by J&m BSyazid, p. 796; 
a wonderful story which was nar¬ 
rated by him, p. 804. 

Jamal, Shail^, father of Shaikh 
*Abd-ul-hai, p. 621. 

Jam&l ^an Gujrati, his fight; his rank 
in service, p. 153; sentenced Mirza 
to death, p. 154; placed Isma*Il 
Nizam-ul-mulk on the throne; kept 
Isma‘il as a puppet and himself rose 
in power; invaded the ‘Adil Shahi 
country, p. 155; attacked Burhan- 
ul-mulk and was killed, p. 167; 
defeated ‘Adil Wian; fought with 
Raja ‘All j^an; his death, p. 168. 

Jamal-ud-din, Malik, was given the 
title of Muhafiz ]^an by Sultan 
Mahmud Gujrati, p. 266; was 
appointed as Shahna and kotwdl 
and posted to Ahmadabad; 
satisfactory discharge of his duties 
improved his honour, wealth 
and rank, p. 266; was promoted to 
the rank of mzfr, p. 267; was 
ordered to execute Bhim R5-y, p. 
262; was directed by ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
to attend on Prince Ahmad Hian and 
to guard the city on the day of 
'Id, p. 266; was transferred to the 
post of *Imad-ul-mulk, p. 271; his 
charge when the fort of Champanir 
was besieged by Sultan Mahmud, 
p. 273; reported to Sultan Mahmud 
about the cure of Ray Ratal; 
charge of the erection of Jakdn 
Pandh citadel was given to him, p. 
276; was sent to receive and welcome 
Q&hib Sian by ^uzaffar Shah, p. 293; 
fled and sought the protection of 
RRy Singh, p. 336; joined Latlf 
ffiSn, p. 337. 

Jam&l-ud-din AstrabadT, SlwSjah; 
went with presents to Mahmud 
Sialjl, pp. 640-41, 
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Jam Firuz, left Thatha and joined 
Snlt&n Bahadur, p. 345. 

Jaml, p. 581. 

JamXl Hafi^:, Mulla, received favours 
from Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, p. 667. 

Jamshid, Sultan, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-d!n, Sultan of Kashmir, acces¬ 
sion, p. 637; struggle with *Ali 
ShSr, p. 638; period of reign, p. 639. 

Jamshid Sian, p. 153; his decision; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
p. 164. 

Jamshid Qu^b-ul-mulk, succeeded his 
father; period of reign, p. 168. 

Jan Baba, was defeated by his brother, 
p. 785. 

Jani Beg, MIrza, ruler of Sind, account 
of his reign, p. 786. 

Jarlah, mother of Nanu, p. 397. 

Jarjiu, a pigeon fancier, p. 386. 

Jarud; helped Saiyid Ibrahim and 
Saiyid Ya*qub in their release, 
p. 722. 

Jasrat Khokhar, p. 651; became 
powerful in the Pimjab and brought 
it into his possession, p. 662. 

Jawash Hian, was sent to crush 
Shihab-ud-din, p. 676; despatched 
a report to Mahmud Shah and was 
summoned back, p. 676; was given 
a title and sent to crush Mukhtai? 
Sian and Iqbal Siai^» p. 680; 
was summoned by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 582. 

Jay Sinha, Rayzada, his flight, p. 766; 
his fight with Muhammad Qasim, 
p. 769. 

Jesus, p. 647. 

Jhaju Muhammad, his title, p. 238, 
for further account see Kabir 
Sultam, Malik. 

Jhuhj5r Sl^^) atlaoked Saiyid Mu¬ 
barak, p. 396; advised I‘tmad 
E^an to leave A^adabad, p. 404; 
took Sultan Muzafifar to Dungarpur 
and made him over to I*tmad ^an, 


p. 406; explained his position, 
p. 407; started for the chaugdn 
field with Chengiz j^n, p. 408; 
killed Chengiz Sian, p. 409; went to 
1‘tmad Sian, p. 412. 

Jhujar l^an, defeated Malik Mahmud, 
p. 693. 

Jiu, Shah ShaiWi, the descendant of 
Qut<b ‘Alam Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, 
p. 324; was slain in the house of 
Qadr Siau, p. 336. 

Jivan Das Khattry, was appointed to 
the post of vazlr by Sultan Ahmad 
Shah, p. 182. 

Juna, Malik, came out of the camp 
with Ahmad Slmh; was sent by 
Alunad Shah to make an enquiry; 
informed Ahmad Shah about Sultan 
Hiishang and his army, p. 207. 

Junan, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 773. 

K 

Kabir SultanI, Malik, his title; pre¬ 
pared to create disturbances; re- 
solved to remove Malik Sha‘ban 
‘Imad-ul-mulk from his office, p. 
238; went to his house, p. 239; 
his amazement, p. 240; fled from 
the darbdr; went among the grassias 
was slain by them, p. 241. 

Kaji Chak, Malik, as the vaz^ of 
Muhammad Shah; his power of 
judgment; imprisoned Ibrahim 
Makri, p. 693; fought against 
Iskandar Wian; went to Rajaurl, 
p. 694. as the vazir of Muhammad 
Shah; imprisoned Muhammad Shah 
and raised Ibrahim Sl^i^ fo fb® 
throne, p. 695; as the vazM of 
Ibrahim Shah, p. 696; went to the 
village of Sullah to meet Abdal 
Makri; a message from Abdal Makri, 
p. 697; his defeat and flight, p. 698; 
his defeat by Abdal Makri, p. 700; 
owing to the treachery of Abdal 
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MSJkr! went to Hindust&ii p. 701; 
hid defeat and flight, p. 702; fought 
with the Kashgharifl, p, 703; his 
residence, p. 706; disputes with 
Abdal MakrI, p. 706; defeat by 
lVGDrz& Haidar; brought reinforce¬ 
ments from ShSr j^S^n Af^an, 
p. 708; fight with Mlrzft Haidar; 
advanced to crush M!rza Haidar, 
p. 709; his flight; death, p. 710. 

Kal!m-ul-lah, (son of Mahmud ShUh), 
was placed in place of Wall-ul-lah 
Sultan by Malik BarTd; his 
imprisonment in BTdar, p. 134; 
‘Imad-ul-mulk KawTli went to the 
aid of Muhammad ^an; fought 
with Ni^am-ul-mulk, Malik BarTd, 
Kiudawand ^an and the amtra 
of the Deccan; fled to AsTr and 
Burhanpur; with the help of SultSn 
Bahadur of Gujrat ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
regained his possessions and read the 
^utba in the name of Sultan Ba¬ 
hadur in the parganaa of his terri¬ 
tories, and invited him to invade 
the Deccan; Nizam-ul-mulk, Malik 
Barld, and other amlra could not 
withstand the Sultan Bahadur of 
Gujrat and read the Wiutba in his 
name in Ahmadnagar and all the 
provinces of the Deccan wore 
divided among the four amlra, p. 135. 

Kalu, Malik, one of the adherents of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 239; was sent 
by Mahmud Shah to seize the 
murderer of Adam Siiahdar; was 
executed by the order of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 248; was defeated by 
Mu:^aflar IbrahTm, p. 518. 

Kanha, BAja, Raja of Jhaiawar, 
p. 212; hearing of the marches 
of Ahmad Shah left his country; 
brought a force fh>m Sult&ii 
Ahnxad BahmanI; plundered parts of 
Nadarhar, p. 213; joined Suits'll 
‘Ala-ud-din, p. 214. 


Kamai, Mir, was slain in the battle¬ 
field, p. 703. 

Kamai SAn with ?afdar |2ian went 
to punish Bahadur GilanI; they 
fought and were woimded; fell into 
Bahadur’s hands; and were sent 
to Dabul, p. 117 (and aee note 1, 

p. 160). 

Kamai Kokah, a tradition about his 
name, p. 718. 

Kamal-ud-din, Maulana, p. 745. 

Kamal-ud-din, Saiyid, was slain by 
Ghazi Kian, p. 533. 

Kamai-ud-din Malwi, Shaikl), pp. 299, 
588. 

Kamil Wian, Ibrahim ‘Adil Wian was 
placed on the throne by his help, 
p. 165; was slain by Kishwar ^an, 

p. 166. 

Kamran, Mirza, sent an army to 
conquer Kashmir, p. 700, 

Kaniya, Rani, wife of Mahmud Shah, 

p. 600. 

Kank Das, Ray, fought with Sultaii 
Muhammad; asked Sul^Sn Mahmud 
^aljl for aid, p, 226. 

Kans, Raja, how he acquired power; 
his son became a Musalman and sat 
on the throne, p. 430; period of his 
power, p. 431 (and aee note 3, p. 430). 

Kapur Chand; brought a message 
from Sultan Bahlul LudI to Mahmud 
gialji, p. 642. 

"fearn, Jam, ruler of Sind, account of 
his government, p. 776. 

Karshashab, father of X^hir Al, p. 
633. 

^adam Igian, p. 124. 

Hjalf Hasan ‘Arab, Malik-ut-tujjfir, 
was appointed to conquer Mah5im 
by Ahmad Shah, p. 49; possessed 
Mahaim; fought with ^afar 
but was defeated, p. 60; opposed 
Na^ir H^n as far as Asfr and 
raided part of that territory, 
p. 58; advanced to capture the fort 
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of Sang@sar; seized the fort of 
Raja Sarka and made him prisoner, 
p, 61; forgave Sarka; made Sarka 
the leader of his army; Sarka led 
him to a place where the whole 
army was murdered, p. 62; p. 65 n. 
I^alffa-i-Ilahl, His Majesty, sent Plsh- 
rau Wian to give an account of the 
administration of Murta(jLa Ni^^m 
Shah, p. 147; Murta^a Ni?am Shah 
in his service; showed favours to 
Burhan; gave shelter to the amirs 
of Berar, p. 148; issued farmdna to 
the amirs and Zaminddrs in favour 
of Burhan Ni?am-ul-mulk, p. 168; 
was requested by I‘timad ^An to 
invade Gujrat; sent |^an Kalan to 
conquer Sirohi; marched towards 
Gujrat, p. 413. 

Hialil Wian, Shahzada, was given the 
coimtry of Sorath, forts of Junagarh 
and Kamal by Malunud Shah, 
p. 277. 

Sianam, widow of Mirza Haidar, her 
advice to the Mughals, p. 718. 
IQianamjl, sister of Mirza Haidar, went 
to Kashghar, p. 723. 
j^an Jahan, marched towards Mai- 
konda; was attacked and defeated 
by Sikandar Wian, p. 77; watched 
the city, p. 116; was sent by Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani to fight with 
Shahzada Muhammad, p. 213; went 
to reinforce Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 216; 
ruled Bangala after ^an 
and slew Daud, p. 446. 

Jahan Shlr&d, took possession 
of Nausarl, p. 377. 

l^an Jahan, Sultan!; through his 
intervention Har R&y asked AJjmad 
ShAh to be pardoned, p. 211. 

£h&n Si&nan, his decision; his procla¬ 
mation, p. 164; defeated D&ud and 
conquered BangSla, p. 446. 

£3^ S£i6n&n Al^mad ^ Alj^imad 
Sh&h Bahmani, Sul^. 


l^n Zaman; defeated Sankar Chak, 
p. 742; attacked Husain j^an, 
p. 743; his execution, p. 744. 

Wiawa? Hian; did not admit Shihftb- 
ud-dln, 674. 

Wiidr, Maulana, his title, p. 238; was 
imprisoned, and sent to Dip, p. 242; 
and see Kabir Sultani, Malik. 

^idr, Malik, took tribute from the 
Rajas of Bakar, Idar, and Sirohi, 
p. 267; consultation by Malik 
Mughith; was celebrated as Miyan 
Agha; joined Sultan Hushang, 
p. 471. 

Hiidr j^an, slew Mallu l^an, p. 451; 
ruled in Delhi; fight and peace 
with Sultan Ibrahim, p. 462. 

j^udawand I^an, Mahur was conferred 
on him by Sultan Lashkari, p. 94; 
fought with ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawili, 
p. 135; his designation in the time 
of Murtada Nizam Shah; an event, 
p. 147; his performance, p. 148; 
was sent to Shaikh Mul^iammad 
Qasim Budhu by Mu^affar Shah, 
p. 187; was appointed as the vazlr 
of the kingdom by Malunud Shah 
and was left in attendance on 
Shahzada Aljmad ^an at A^ada- 
bad; private talk with Ray Rayan 
to unite with ‘Imad-ul-mulk and to 
place Shahzada Al^ad j^an on the 
throne, p. 264; sent for Ray Rayan 
and explained liis views about 
‘Imad-ul-mulk; kept his intention 
in secret, p. 266; was fined by 
Maljunud Shah, p. 270; was ordered 
to be arrested, p. 271; was left by 
Mu^affar Shah to guard the camp, 
p. 300; gave advice to Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 319; was ordered to 
summon Bahadur Khan, p. 322; 
helped to place Sikandar ^an on the 
throne, p. 323; sought to be ahead 
of the others, p. 329; rendered 
homage to Sultan Bahadur, p. 335; 
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was sent to B&kar by Sul^Sn Baha¬ 
dur, p. 347; waited upon Sult&n 
Bahadur, p. 348; was left to ac¬ 
company the camp, p. 367; was 
murdered by Burhan, p, 390. 

I^url^6n j^an, deserted Sultan 
Bahadur and joined the army of 
Humayun Badshidi, p. 372. 

^urram j^an, welcomed Bahgdur 
Shah, p. 331. 

^urshld, Earn, p. 646, took the side 
of Shuja'at Siaii th® latter’s 
fraternal dispute, p. 662; made over 
the treasures of SultSn Ghiyath-ud- 
dJn to Na^ir Shahi agents, p. 563; 
her report against Sultan NSsir-ud- 
dln, p. 664; took the affairs of the 
kingdom in her hands; narrated 
the death of Munja Baqal to Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, p. 556; representa¬ 
tion to Ghiyatb-ud-din, p. 666; her 
order to the pay-master; sent an 
army in pursuit of Shai^ Habib 
and ^wajah Suhail, p. 667; sent 
a report about the power of 
Na^ir-ud-dln to Sultan GhiySth-ud- 
din, p. 669; her advice to Shuja’at 
{Gian, p. 661; dismissed ‘All {^^[an 
and appointed Malik Piyara, p. 662; 
she was seized by the amirs of NS^ir 
Shah, p. 663; was made over to 
custodians, p. 664. 

^ush-Qadam, Malik, was given the 
title of ‘Imad-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Mu^ffar Shah, p. 293. 

j^wajah Babu, was imprisoned but 
was released by the order of Sult&n 
Bahadur, p. 340. 

ISiwajah Jahan, went to protect Asir 
and Burhanpur, p. 670. 

Siwajah Johan Malik Shah Turk, 
seizing the bridle of the horse of 
Hi^am Shah went to Bldar, pp. 244, 
636. 

Kishan Bay, p. 20; surrendered his 
fort to Mujahid Shah, p. 21. 


Kishwar S^an, p. 166; slew Kamil 
became the vakiU of Ibrahim 
‘Adil {Qjan; was put to death, p. 166. 

K5bl Zunnardar, Malik, was sent by 
Raja of Idar to Mu?affar Shah, 
p. 297. 

Konbha, his defeat by Muhmud ^alji, 
p. 614; attacked Malpnud ^Ijl but 
was defeated by the latter, p. 616; 
agreed to pay tribute to Mahmud 
IChalji, p. 620; sent tribute to Mah¬ 
mud ^alji, p. 627; sent a message 
to Mahmud ^alji for the pardon 
of his offences, p. 628; sent troops to 
confront the army of Mahmud 
Kmljf, p. 629. 

Kopa D6v!, wife of Raja Adwan, her 
message to Shah Mir; attacked 
Shah Mir; conversion to Isl&m; her 
imprisonment, p. 636. 

Kopwari, sister of Yusuf Chak, was 
married to Ghazi I^an, p. 721. 

L 

Ladan {G^aljl, Malik, his hostile 
attitude towards Malik Ij[isam-ud- 
din Maghul; had an interview with 
Afaf ^an and welcomed him; was 
given the title of ]^&n Jahan by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 284; the village of 
Banas was given to him by Mahmud 
Shah, p. 286. 

J(«ajin, Malik, was sent by Sultan 
Tughl^ to summon the amirs of 
hundreds of Daulatabad; was slain 
by the amirs of hundreds, p. 2. 

Lakhman S6n, strengthened the citadel 
of Raisbi and was ready for battle, 
p. 369; his advice to Silhadi, p. 361; 
sent two tbeusand Purabiaa to fight 
with the army of Gujrat, p. 362; 
agreed to evacuate the fort of Raisin 
if Sul^ Bahadur would excuse the 
offences of Silhad! and summon him 
ffrom the fort of Mandu; a request 
to Sult&n Bahadur, p. 366. 
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Lalit&dat Devharah, Baja, the temple 
which was built by him, p. 648. 

Lang, Sh&hzada, joined Mirza Haidar, 
p. 716; his release, p. 722. 

Langar Sifin, p. 806; joined Mirza 
Shah Husain, p. 806; gained 
possession of Multgn; was sum¬ 
moned by Mirza Kamran, and was 
granted the territory of Babal by 
the latter, p. 810. 

Latif) entered the service of Bahadur 
Shah, p. 331. 

La^If, Ustad, accompanied Yusuf 
Khan, p. 761. 

La^if Wian, was sent by Ahmad Shah 
to pimish Malik Shah Malik; 
defeated Malik Shah Malik, p. 195. 

Latif Sian Bariwal, Malik, Sultan 
Sikandar conferred on him the title 
of Sharzah advanced to put 

down Shahzada Latif Sian but was 
slain, p. 325. 

La^If ^an, Shahz&da, his intention to 
seize the throne of Sikandar Sl5^» 
p. 326; went as a suppliant to Fath 
Si&n, p. 331; remained concealed at 
Champanir, p. 336; his arrival at 
Awas, p. 338; fought and died, 
p. 341. 

La^If Zakariya, placed Shfihzada Mas- 
‘ud ^an on the throne of Malwa, 
p. 494. 

Loar, was sent to conquer Loharkat 
by Sultan Qutb-ud-din and was 
slain, p. 642. 

L5dh&, governor of Kanduyah, p. 686; 
attacked S^b P* 587; was 

nominated to punish Sikandar ^n, 
p. 591; was murdered, p. 692. 

Lobar Chak, was sent with an army 
to R&jaurl; was seized by Muham¬ 
mad Chak, p. 750; imprisoned 

^Ali intention of the KashmiHa 

about him, p. 765; Kashmir came 
under his power, p. 756; his defeat 


and imprisonment; was blinded, 
p. 757. 

Lohar Makri, his share in Kashmir, 
p. 699. 

Lull Laund, Malik, made proposals of 
peace, p. 742; his imprisonment, 
p. 745; fled to ‘All I^an, p. 748. 

M 

Madari, Ray, was sent by Sultan 
Sikandar to Tibet; his rebellion; 
death, p. 645. 

Madho Singh, received Yusuf l^an, 
p. 761. 

Maghi^, Malik, father of Mahmud 
Hian, p. 221. 

Mahabat I&an, the governor of Chan- 
deri; was killed on the battlefield, 
pp. 88, 536. 

Mahabat l^an, joined Sher ^an, 
p. 665; instigated Sher j^an to battle, 
p. 666; taking the wounded Sh6r 
Wian with him fled from the battle¬ 
field, 668. 

Mahadev, p. 648. 

Mahdi Kokah, accompanied Yusuf 
gian, p. 761. 

Mahmud, Malik, was defeated by 
Jhujar gian, p. 593. 

Mahmud, Malik, son of Malik Mughith, 
see Mahmud j^aljl, Sultan, Sultan of 
Malwa. 

Mahmud, Sultan, the ruler of Bhakkar, 
ruler of Sind, account of his reign, 
p. 786. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Ibrahim 
Sharq!, succeeded his father; sent 
an ambassador with presents to 
Sultan Mahmud I^alji, p. 453; asked 
permission to pimish Nasir l&an 
JahSn for his cruelty and disobe¬ 
dience; reply of Sultan Mahmud 
Sialjl, p. 454; advahced towards 
K&lpl, p. 465; started for KalpI to 
meet Sult&n Mahmud ^aljl; sent 
troops to raid the country of Barhar; 
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joined the detachment which was 
sent to Barh&r; sent a letter to the 
Shaiy^-ul'Islam, Shail^ J&ialdah, 
p. 456; his emissary waa sent to 
Sultan Maljmud i^alji by Shaikh 
Jaialdah with a note of advice; 
acceptance of the proposals, p. 467; 
returned to Jaunpur; treatment 
of his people; conquest of Chunar 
advanced into the country of 
Orissa; period of reign, p. 468. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Sultan Firuz, 
Sultan of Multan, his accession, 
p. 800; his associates; his disposition 
towards Jam Bayazid, p. 801; was 
wounded by ‘Alarn K^an; nominated 
amirs to punish Jam Bayazid, p. 
802; peace with Jam Bayazid, p. 
803; a wonderful story which was 
narrated by Shaikh Jalal-ud-din 
QuraishI, p. 804; farmdn of Babar 
B&dshah to Mirza Shah Husain 
Arghun; collected his troops and 
sent an ambe^sador to the latter; 
his death, p. 805. 

Mefchmud Barki, Malik, was sent by 
Ahmad Shah to punish Na^ir; 
captured Naddt, p, 199. 

Mahmud Garjistani Wiwajah, sold 
‘Adil IShan to Mahmud Shah Bah- 
mani, p. 159. 

Mahmud Oilani, Igiwajah, Malik-ut- 
tujjar, defeated the Mandu army, 
p. 635. 

Mahipud hfealji, Sultan, Sultan of 
Malwa, on the invitation of Sikandar 
^n Bu^iari came to conquer 
Berar, p. 70; beseiged Mahur; after 
the arrival of ‘AlS-ud-din Shah, gjalji 
retired towards Mandu; p. 71; at 
the instigation of Ni^m-ul-mulk 
invaded, p. 87, the IDeccan; 
fought but was defeated by Malik-ut- 
tujj&r, p. 88; appeared before Ni^am 
Shah’s army and after defeat; par« 
sued, p. 89, it as far as Bldar; on 


the arrival of Mahmud Gujr&tl 
started for Mandu, p. 90; advanced 
to conquer, p. 91, the Deccan; arrived 
on the frontier of Daulatabad; 
heard that Mahmud Gujr&tl was ap¬ 
proaching; marched towards Mal- 
konda, p. 92; wanted to help Ray 
Kank Das, p. 225, but did not 
advance to support him, p. 226; 
started to conquer Gujrat; ordered 
destruction of Barnama; invaded 
Gujrat, p. 227; met Sul^ Qu^b-ud- 
din in Kaparbanj; wrote a couplet 
to Sultan Qutb-ud-din, p. 228; was 
defeated by Sult^Ji Qutb-ud*dm 
and went back to Malwa, p. 229; 
attacked Nizam Shah, p. 243; 
travelled by way of Gondwana to¬ 
wards Malwa, p. 244; invaded the 
Deccan; plundered the neighbour¬ 
hood of Daulatabad; retired to his 
own country; a letter from Sultan 
Mahmud Gujrati; reply to Mahmud 
Gujrati, p. 251; came from Mandu 
to Dhar and prayed for help from 
Muzalfar Shah, p. 305; marched 
with A^af Khan against Bhim 
Karan Purbia; fought, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, p. 307; sent 
Sharzah I&an to plimder the towns in 
the territory of Chitor; sent Darya 
l^n with a message to Sultan 
^ Bahadur, p. 360; conferred the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din on his son 
and neglected to see Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 352; came out to give battle, 
p. 353; was treated with respect by 
Sult&n Bah&dur but owing to his 
harsh attitude was arrested, p. 354; 
wrote a letter in reply to Sultftn 
Mahmud Sharql, p. 454; despatched 
a note in favour of Naslr £ban to 
Sult&n Mahmud Sharql, p, 466; 
advanced towards Ohanddil and 
K&lpl; struggle between the army of 
Sult&n Mahmud Sharql, p. 456; 
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proposing some conditions made 
peace with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
p. 457; was granted favours and 
title by Hushang, p. 474; 

Ghaznin Wian was placed in his 
charge by Sultan Hushang; his 
guarantee for faithfulness to 
Ghaznin Khan; his interview with 
other aarddrs, p, 486; his reply 
to Malik ‘Uthman Jalal, p. 486; 
informed Ghaznin Mian about the 
intention of ?afar Minjumla, p. 487; 
attended on Sultan Hushang 
during his last illness; sent a reply to 
Ghaznin Mian, p. 488; became watch¬ 
ful for the death of Hushang; his or¬ 
ders, p. 489; declared (^laznin I^an 
as the heir of Sultan Hushang; 
after rendering homage confirmed 
the accession of Ghaznin Mian, p. 
490; result of his skill in adminis¬ 
tration, p. 491; his reply to the 
suspicions of Sultan Mul^minad, 
p. 493; caused the murder of Sultan 
Muljammad; sent a reply to Malik 
Bayazid Shai^a, p, 494; kept his 
men ready; fought with the amlra 
and defeated them, p. 496; sent a 
message to Mian Jahan, p, 496; 
accession on the throne of M^wa; 
description of his reforms and bene¬ 
volence, p. 497; contributions to 
education; attempt of Hushang 
Shidii amirs to injure him; wounded 
some of the conspirators, p. 498; 
punished the conspirators; excused 
Shahzada Al^ad jMian as well as 
the others who took part in the 
conspiracy on the request of A^:^am 
Humayun; sent A‘?am Humayun 
Khan Jahan to suppress the rebels of 
Isl^mSbad, p. 499; sent out detach¬ 
ments to fight with Sultan A|pnad, 
p. 601; his generosity towards the 
poor; summoned some amlra who 
were hostile to Sul^n Aljmad, p. 502; 

26 


made a night attack on the 
camp of Sull^an AJ^ad; held a 
consultation and its decision, p. 603; 
sent Taj Mian and Man^r Mian in 
advance of himself to Sarangpur; a 
petition of Malik Ishaq reached him; 
arrived at Sarangpur and conferred 
favours on Malik Ishaq and on 
others, p. 504; defeated and sen¬ 
tenced Shahzada ‘Umr H^an to 
death, p. 606; a message from the 
leaders and commanders of the army 
of Chanderl; sent an army to crush 
Malik Sulaiman; arrived at Ohan- 
deri and fought with Malik Sulaiman 
p. 506; captured the citadel of 
Chanderl; allotted Chanderl as a 
jdglr to Malik Muzaffar Ibrahim, 
p. 507; relieved the city of Narwar 
from the siege of Dungar Sen and 
returned to Sha(habad; erected the 
tomb of Hushang Shah and the 
Jama ‘ Maajid of Hushang Shah near 
the Ram Sara! gate, p. 608; petitions 
from the amlra of Mewat and the 
great men of Delhi; advanced to¬ 
wards Delhi; encamped in the village 
of Panna; Sultan A^^ad took up a 
position with Tughlaqabad at his 
rear, p. 609; sent troops against the 
army of Sultan Muhammad; his 
dream; agreed to a pacific settlement 
with Mull^ammad |^an and returned 
to Malwa, p. 610; his stay and bene¬ 
factions in Shadl&bad; advanced 
towards KalpI for the destruction 
of Na^Ir Shah, p. 611; accepted 
the petition of Na^Ir Shah and 
turned towards Chitor; devastated 
the temples; encamped at Kon- 
bhalmlr, p. 612; seized the fortifica¬ 
tions of the Rajputs; destruction of 
the temples and the idols of the 
Rajputs, p. 613; seized a fort at 
the foot of the Chitor hill; besieged 
Chitor; defeated Konbha; sent 
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detachments for ravaging Chitor; 
summoned A‘?am Hum&yun |^an 
Jahan to capture the possessions 
of the Rajputs; his grief on the 
death of A’zam Humayim; appoint¬ 
ed Taj Hjan in the place of A‘zam 
Humayun, p. 614; opposed the 
attack of Konbha and defeated him; 
returned to Shadlabad; a message 
from Sultan Malunud Sharqi re¬ 
garding the religious disobedience of 
Nasir, p. 616; gave permission to 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi to chastise 
Na§ir; request of Nasir; sent ‘All 
IQian to Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
and, p. 616, the latter’s reply; 
advanced to protect Nasir, p. 617; 
after fighting with the army of 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi returned to 
Fathabad; sent Muzaffar Ibrahim 
to suppress Mubarak Wian, p. 618; 
peace with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi; 
establishment of a hospital; ad¬ 
vanced to capture the fort of Mandal- 
garh, p. 519; agreed to a peace with 
the Rajputs and returned to his own 
dominions; conferred favours on 
Saiyid Muljammad Bian; captured 
the town of Alhanpur, p. 620; took 
tribute from the Raja of Kotah and 
returned to Shadiabad; request of 
Gangdas; advanced to help Gangdas, 
p. 621; besieged the town of Sultan- 
pur; granted rank and title to 
Malik ‘Ala-ud-din; his grief on the 
death of Sultan Muhammad, p. 522; 
ravaged the town of Baroda; fight 
with Sultan Qutb-ud-din and its 
result, p. 623; appointed Sultan 
Ghiy&tli-ud-din to raid the town of 
Surat; made peace with Sultan 
Qutb-ud-dIn, p. 625; punished the 
E&jputs of Maholl; changed hos¬ 
tility between Yusuf Si&n Hin- 
daun! and the governor of BiySna 
into friendship; left the government 


of the fort of Rantambhor and 
Harautl in the charge of Qadam 
Hian; besieged Mahur but fled, 
p. 526 ; turned Mubarak Hian out of 
Baklana; sent Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
din to put down Mubarak IQian; 
advaned towards Chitor, p. 527; 
appointed Mansur-ul-mulk to des¬ 
troy Mandis5r; took tribute from 
Konbha and turned towards Sha¬ 
diabad; his advance towards Man- 
disor; his sudden advance to¬ 
wards Ajmir, p. 628; gave up the 
idea of conquering the fort of Man- 
dalgarh and returned to Shadiabad, 
p. 529; captured the fort of Mandal- 
garh, p. 630; sent Shahzada Sultan 
^iyath-ud-dln to raid Kllwarah 
and Dllwarah; nominated Shahzada 
Qadam Khan and Taj Hian to capture 
the fort of Bund!; appointed Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-dln and Qadam I^an to 
raid the countries of Kllwarah and 
Dllwarah; encamped in the vicinity 
of Konbhalmir, p. 632; took tribute 
from the Raja of Diingarpur; return¬ 
ed to Shadiabad; marched towards 
Asir, p. 533; forgave ‘Adil ^an’s 
offences; march against Ni?am Shah, 
p. 634; after defeat by Ni?am Shah 
retreated to his own territory, p. 
535; sent Maqbul Hian with an 
army to suppress the disturbances 
in the fort of Kehrla; advanced 
towards Daulatabad, p. 636; having 
raided some villages of Malkonda 
returned to Shadiabad; sent Maqbul 
^an to plimder Elichpur, p. 637; 
treaty with the ruler of the Deccan, 
p. 638; rdbeived Shaikh Nur-ud-din 
with respect; welcomed the arrival 
of Maul&na Tmad-ud-din, p. 639; 
sent Taj @ian and Alimad ^an to 
put down Maqbul giSn; started 
towards Malpnudab&d; appointed 
Malik D&ud to chastise the tribe 
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which had given shelter to the 
Rayzada, p. 540; accepted the 
presents of Mirza Abu Sa‘id and sent 
various gifts in return ; planned the 
erection of the fortress of Jalalpur 
and placed Mirza Wian in charge of 
it, p. 541; agreement with Sult-an 
Bahlul Ludi; his death and period 
of reign, pp. 251, 542. 

Mahmud Khan, p. 198; was nominated 
to proceed to the country of Sorath 
by Sultan Ahmad Gujrati; recovered 
tribute from the zamlnddra of Sorath, 
p. 199. 

Mahmud Wian, commander of Abdal 
Makri, p. 696; his representation to 
Mirza Karnran, p. 700. 

Mahmud lOian, Shahzada, country of 
Mahur was conferred on him by 
Ahmad Shah Balunani, p, 48. 

Mahmud I^idr, Malik, wont in pursuit 
of the conspirators, p. 498. 

Mahmud KdtwdU Malik, p. 554; was 
killed by Sultan Ohiya^-ud-din, 
p. 555. 

Mahmud Na'man, Shail^, took a man 
to Sultan Qhiyath-ud-din, pp. 548-49, 

Mahmud NamI, Malik, ‘Umdat-ul- 
mulk, was sent by Ghaznin ^an to 
wait on Mahmud ^an, p. 484; was 
sent a second time to wait on 
Mahmud Hian, p. 485; told the news 
of Mahmud Hian to C^aznin Wian, 
p. 487; was sent to Mal^ud ^an 
with the message of Ghaznin Hian. 
p. 488; took the message of Malunud 
Wian to Ghaznin Hian, p. 489. 

Matoud Shah, Sultan of Bangala, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, p. 440 (and see 
note 1, p. 440); his martyrdom; 
period of reign, p. 441. 

Mahmud Sh&h Sul^ian, son of Mal^mud 
Shah Sharql, succeeded his father; 
proved unfit for the throne; 
dethronement; time of reign, p. 459. 


Mahmud Shah, Sultan, Gujrati, son 
of Muhammad Shah; sent a letter 
to Mahmud Shah Bahmani giving 
an account of the treachery of 
Bahadur Gilani, p. 118; his flight 
from Amir Taimur, p. 181; date of 
accession to the throne of Gujrat, 
p. 237; attitude towards his people; 
plot to cause distirrhance, p. 238; 
ordered that the creators of 
disturbance be arrested; end of 
the conspirators; suppression of 
disturbances, pp. 239-242; marched 
in the direction of Kaparbanj; 
regulated the administration of the 
thdnas and of the parganas ; started 
from Ahmadabaci; encamped on 
the bank of the river Khari; letter 
from Nizam Shah for assistance; 
advanced to help Nizam Shah 
against Sultan Mahmud ^alji, pp. 
90, 92 and 243; directed attention 
towards the Deccan; advanced into 
the country of Asir and Burhanpur; 
encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Talnir; army of Sultan Mahmud 
Wialji suffered hardships, p. 244; 
returned to Ahmadabad; Jagirs of 
the soldiers of Gujrat; the march to¬ 
wards the Deccan made Mahmud 
^alji fly after ravaging the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Daulatabad; tinned 
back to Ahmadabad accepting the 
presents of Nizam Shah; warning 
to Sultan Mahmud Wialji, p. 245; 
report about the infliction of the 
Zamindars of Bawar and of the fort 
of Dun; punished and defeated the 
rebellious chiefs, p. 246; returned 
with success to Ahmadabad; Bahii’- 
ul-mulk killed Adam Silahadar, 
p. 248; execution of ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
and *A(Jd-ul-mulk; Malik I^tiyaJ- 
ul-mulk was made ‘Imad-ul-mulk; 
marched to conquer the fort 
of Kam&l, p. 248; on the way to 
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Jun&garh ravaged the country of 
Sorath; arrived near the hill of 
Kamal» p. 249; defeated the Raj¬ 
puts ; ravaged the surrounding 
country; besieged the fort of Kamal; 
Bay Mandalik asked for pardon; 
went back to AhmadS.bad; appointed 
soldiers to punish Ray Mandalik, p. 
260; Ray Mandalik was defeated 
by the soldiers of the Sultan and paid 
a tribute, p. 261; rejected the counsel 
of the amirs in connection of the 
conquest of Malwa on receiving the 
news of the death of Sultan Malunud 
Khali i; sent armies to plunder 
Sorath; was wounded by an ele¬ 
phant, p. 252; advanced to conquer 
the fort of Junagarh and the hill of 
Karn6l; distribution of five krors of 
gold among the soldiers; sent troops 
in every direction to plunder the 
country; determination for the up- 
liftment of Islam in Junagarh, 
p. 253; fight with Rajputs for the 
fort of Junagarh; surrendered the 
fort of Junagarh; besieged the hill 
of Kamal, p. 254; Ray Mandalik 
became humble and surrendered the 
hill of Kamal to the Sultan; Ray 
Mandalik was converted to Islam 
and received the title of 
Jahan; foundation of the city of 
Mu^fa-abad, p. 265; gave up 
the idea of conquering Champanir 
marched against the country of 
Kach, p* 267; accepted the excuses of 
the people of Kach; marched to¬ 
wards Sind, p. 268; possession of 
Sind, p. 269; marched towards 
Jagat to release the Musalmans 
from the oppressions of the 
Kdflrs; arrived at Jagat, p. 260; 
ravaged the temple of Jagat; started 
for the island of Reyt; captured the 
citadel of Beyt; Ray Bhim fled; 
entered the city of Beyt; 


released all the Musalm&ns from 
prison; left Malik Tughan as the 
thdnaddr of Beyt; returned to 
Mu^tafl-abad, p. 261; Ray Bhim 
was arrested and brought to the 
Sult^an; sentenced Ray Bhim to 
death; started towards the fort 
of Champanir, p. 262; sailed to 
punish the Malabarig; arrived at the 
port of Kanbayat; attacked Cham¬ 
panir; returned to A^unadabad; 
despatched his amlra to the thdnas 
of various countries, p. 263; ap¬ 
pointment of vazlr and engagement 
with the administration; conspiracy 
of Wiudawand Wian with Ray 
Rayan, p. 264; effort of Ray 
Rayan to include ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
in the conspiracy; confidential 
activities of ‘Imad-ul-muik against 
the conspiracy, p. 266; failure of the 
conspiracy; a rumour in Mu^^fa- 
abad, p. 266; investigation about 
the rumour; made a plan to 
deceive his opponents and his acti¬ 
vities according to the plan, pp. 
267-269; ‘Imad-ul-mulk disclosed 
the story of conspiracy; punishment 
of l^udawand Hjan; went to Nahr- 
wala; sent ‘Imad-ul-mulk to conquer 
Jalor and Sajor; Mujahid l^n 
murdered Qai§ar Sia-n, p. 270; 
punishment of the murderer of 
Qai^ar Hian; favours for the family 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk after the latter’s 
death; famine in Gujrat, p. 271; 
Ray Ratal defeated and killed 
Malik Sadha; marched towards 
Champanir; Raja of Champanir sub¬ 
mitted for the pardon of his offences 
which was^not granted; encamped 
in the village of KamaxI, p. 272; con¬ 
flicting attitude of the R&jputs; siege 
of the fort of ChSmp&nIr; petition 
of apology from R&y BatM to the 
Sultan; R6y Batal asked Sul^&n 
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GhiyStfi-ud-dJn for help, p. 273; 
after consulting the learned men 
Sult&n Ghiyath-ud-din gave up the 
idea of helping Ray Bata!; measures 
and activities for the conquest of the 
fort of Champantr; conquest of 
the fort of ChSmpanTr, pp. 274-276; 
gave the name of Muhammadabad 
to Champanfr; execution of Ray 
Bata! and DungarsI; order for the 
construction of citadel, palaces, and 
gardens in ChampSnlr, p. 276; 
jagir for HialTl Hkan Shahzada, 
p. 277; R farrmn to the Raja of Abii 
in regard to the merchants who 
were looted by him; news about the 
disobedience of Bahadur GilanT, 
p. 278; sent Malik QawSm-ul-mulk 
to ptmish Bahadur Gllam; Sultan 
Mahmud Bahmani marched from 
Bidar, defeated, and slew Bahadur 
GilanI; marched towards Mahrasa; 
flight of Alf Hian; sent Sharf- 
i-Jahan to reassure Alf ^an, p. 279; 
sent Qa<]ll Plr Ishaq to reinforce Malik 
Shaikha; Alf Hian fought with QadI 
Pir Ishaq; on the request Alf ^an 
was excused; owing to the murder 
of ndib-i-'ar^ Alf l&an was imprison¬ 
ed and he died, p. 280; on arrival of 
the Sultan ‘Adil Khan Faxuql paid 
tribute and was pardoned, p. 281; 
postponed his march towards Malwa; 
after hearing the victory of his slave 
Ayaz over the Firangls returned 
from Dun to Muljiammadabad Cham- 
panlr, p. 282; agreed to bestow 
the dominions of Asir and Bur- 
hanpur on ‘Adil ^an, son of 
Hasan |^an; marched towards AsIr 
and Burhanpur; heard of the activ¬ 
ities of Hisam-ud'din Ma^ul, p, 
283; advanced to Thalnir; sent Aq»f 
^an, and Malik ‘Aziz-ul-mulk to 
punish Malik Hisam-ud-dfn and 
‘Alam g^an; bestowed the govern¬ 


ment of Asir and Burhanpur on ‘Adil 
W^an, p. 284; marched towards 
Sultanpur Nadarbar, p. 286; after 
hearing of the homicidal accounts 
of his subordinates he ordered 
destruction of those who did not 
observe the rights of salt; a 
petition from A‘zam Humayun 
detailing the hostile account of 
ShSr ^an and Saif ^an and his 
siege of the fort of Asir, p. 
287; grant of money to A‘?am 
Humayun; assurance of royal 
aid in case of necessity to A‘zam 
Humayun; request of Nizam-ul- 
mulk Bal^I for ‘Alam ^anzada, 
p. 288; reply to Nizam-ul-mulk; 
Sultan Sikandar Lud! of Delhi 
sent presents to the Sultan; 
travelled towards Nahrwala, p. 289; 
paid a visit to the tombs of aujis; 
summoned Shahzada Muzalfar 
Hian; became ill, p. 290; died; 
period of reign; titles after death, 
p, 291; came as a suppliant to 
Na^ib Shah, p. 444; bestowed the 
title of Sultan-ush-sharq on Malik 
Sarwar and conferred on him the 
government of Jaunpur, p. 447; 
joined Sultan Ibrahim but was not 
honoured by the latter; went to 
Kanauj; removed the thdnaddr of 
Kanauj; possessed Kanauj, p. 460; 
opposed Mallu bravely; came 

and sat on the throne of Delhi; 
marched to engage Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi, p. 451; made over the 
government of Sanbal to Asad 
aan Ludi and returned to Delhi, 
p. 462. 

Mal^ud Shah, Sultan of Gujrat, 
p. 383, son of La^if Khan, son 
of Mlran Muljammad Shah sent 
Mahmud Siaii to Gujrat ; was 
placed on the throne of Gujrat with 
the title, p. 384, of Mahmud Shah; 
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Daryi, took the Sultan to 

Ghamp&nir, p. 386; ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
advanced against the Sultan; ad¬ 
vanced towards the country of 
Sorath to crush ‘Imad-ul-mulk; 
advanced towards Burhanpur in 
pursuit of ‘Imad-ul-mulk; Miran 
Mubarak was defeated; Darya Hian’s 
administration and his actions as 
the hadshdhf p. 386; came out of the 
fort of Ahmadabad and went to 
‘Alarn Wian LudT; ‘Alam Hian 
Ludi helped the Sultan; march of 
Darya Hian towards Dulqa; fight 
between ‘Alam ^an and Darya 
Wian and the defeat of the latter, 
p. 387; departure of messengers to 
bring Sultan Mahmud; arrived at 
Ahmadabad and flight of Darya ^an 
to Sher Hian Afghan, p. 388; set 
himself to manage the government; 
favourable treatment for his men; 
how Burhan murdered the Sultan 
and others, p, 389; proclamation 
that Burhan was the heir to the 
throne; murder of Burhan; period of 
reign, p. 391; character of the 
Sultan, p. 392; his constructive 
works and peculair tastes; abolished 
the improper customs of Gujrat, 
p. 393. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan, son of Na§ir 
Shah, Sultan of Malwa, was sum¬ 
moned by his father, p. 571; was 
made the heir with the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, p. 672; 
was pained at heart after the speech 
of Na^ir-ud-din Shah, p. 673; 
his accession on the throne, p. 674; 
sent Jawash ^an to crush Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din; ascended the throne 
of ij^alji Sultans, p. 676, a report from 
Jawash ^an; entrusted the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the Kingdom 
to Basant Bay, p. 676; pride and 
death of Basant Bay; message 


by Sadr gian and Afdal IQian about 
the removal of Naqd-ul-mulk, p. 
577; false report of Muhafiz gjan 
against Iqbal Hian and Mu^ta§ 
Khan which incited him to issue an 
order for their execution, p. 678; 
MuWitas Wian and Iqbal Kfean 
escaped the deceitful attempt 
of Muhafiz IQian, p. 579; sat on the 
throne and sent Afdal I^an 
and Jawash ]^an to put down 
MuW)tas ^an and Iqbal 
death of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, p. 
580; title of Hushang Shah for the 
adopted son of Sultan Shihab-ud- 
din; sent Nizam l^an to reinforce 
Dastur Wian; flight of Hushang in 
the hills of Bahar Baba Haji; peti¬ 
tions from Iqbal ]^an and MuWitas 
Rian about the wickedness of Muhafi? 
Rian, p. 581; statements of his 
servants about the evil aims of 
Muhafiz Rian; on the order of punish- 
ment Muhafiz ^an revolted against 
him and attempted to seize him; 
fled to the town of Ujjain; Muhafiz 
^an placed Shahzada §ahib Rian on 
the throne, p. 682; contracts of 
§ahib Rian with Sadr and Afdal 
^an; rise of 9abib ]^an; his victory 
over ^ahib Rian, p. 583; advanced 
towards Shadiabad, p. 584; fought 
with and defeated §ahib Rian; sent 
a message to ^ahib I9ian for settle¬ 
ment, p. 585; refusal by ^ahib I^an 
of his peace offer; defeat and flight 
of $ahib Rian; promise of Sult-an 
Muzaffar to ^ahib Qian, p. 586; 
evil aims and actions of MSdini R&y 
which promoted rebellion; ordered 
the execution of Afdal j^an and 
Iqbal Sian; rebellion of Sikandar 
Sjan, p. 687; entrusted the office of 
the vazdrat to MSdinI R&y; wrote to 
Mansur JQian to put down Sikandar 
IQlian; Mansur g^n and Sanj&r 
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]^n joined Bihjat I^an; sent MedinX 
Ray to put down Sikandar Wvan 
and went to Ujjain, p. 588; pardoned 
the offences of Sikandar Wian; a 
petition reached him in Agar re¬ 
garding the disturbances in Shadla- 
bad; received an unfavourable reply 
from Bihjat Wian; petition of 
Bihjat Hian to Sultan Sikandar 
Ludi against him, p, 689; on the 
report of Bherodas collected troops 
and encamped in the village of 
Shikarpur; sent Mul^htas Hian to 
Chandori; arrival of Sul^ian Muzaffar 
Gujratl with a view to conquering 
his territory, p. 590; retreat of Sultan 
Muzaffar Gujratl; deputed Malik 
Lodha to punish Sikandar Khan; 
victory of Sikandar Wian over Malik 
Lodha, p. 591; advanced for the 
destruction of Bihjat Wian; occupied 
himself with collecting troops in 
Sajanpur; hearing of the encamp¬ 
ment of Sa‘id ^an Ludi and Imad- 
ul-mulk returned to his own place, 
p. 692; captured the town of Bhilsa; 
advance of Malik Mahmud towards 
Sarangpur and his defeat by Jhujar 
Khan: a message of Sa‘id Khan Ludi 
and Imad-ul-mulk to Bihjat IQian, 
p. 693; advance of Wiwajah Jahan 
and Muhafiz Khan towards Shadia- 
bad; deputed Habib Wian, Fakhr- 
ul-mulk and Hemkaran to put down 
Muhafi? H[ian; fatal defeat of Muhafi? 
Igian; submission of the rebels and 
his bestowals upon them, p. 694; 
dishonesty of Bihjat Hian towards 
§abib j^an, p. 596; hearing of the 
flight of $ahib JQian came to Chan- 
dSri; details of his tyranny on the 
Musalmans of his territory, p. 696; 
sent Araish Wian with a message to 
MedinI Ray; reply of the Rajputs 
and the proposal of M6dini Ray, 
p. 697; submission of M§dini Ray; 


accepted the request of M6dini Ray; 
disobedience of Salbahan, p. 598; 
had a consultation for the execution 
of MedinI Ray and Salbahan; 
combat with the Rajputs, p. 599; 
suppression of the tumult; his 
conclusion from the message of 
MSdini Ray; being fed up with the 
Rajputs fled to Sultan Muzaffar 
Gujratl, p. 600; the efforts of Sultan 
Muzaffar brought him again to 
Malwa putting the enemies to death, 
p. 602; retreat of Rana Sanka, p. 
604; invited Sultan Muzaffar to come 
to the fort of Shadlabad; departure 
of Sultan Mu?affar; summoned 
his amirs, sarddrs and soldiers; 
advanced to attack Hemkaran in the 
fort of Kakrun, p. 606; his defeat 
in the fight with Rana Sanka and the 
latter’s kindness to him, p. 606; 
retirement of the Gujratl troops from 
Malwa; the whole of his territory 
was occupied by his enemies, p. 608; 
a portion of Malwa under the pos¬ 
session of Rana Sanka; ended the 
violence of Silhadi; returned to 
Mandu; submission of Silhadi, p. 
609; showed respect to Chand 
Hian; efforts of Ra<ff-ul-mulk to 
transfer the rule of Gujrat from 
Sultan Bahadur to Chand Khan; 
Ratan Sen advanced into Malwa; 
summoned Mu‘in ^an and Silhadi 
to his aid; conferred a title and 
honour on Mu‘in P* 610; gave 
some parganas to Silhadi; sent 
Darya to wait on Sultan 

Bahadur with a message; reply of 
Sultan Bahadur; marched from 
Ujjain towards Satwas; his servants 
joined Sultan Bahadur, p. 611; 
invasion of Sultan Bahadur and the 
latter’s victory, p. 612; was kept in 
imprisonment with all his sons; 
attack of Ray Singh on the camp of 
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A^f ^an and Iqbal g^an; attained 
martyrdom, p. 614; period of reign, 

p. 616. 

Ma^ud Turk, Malik, p. 203. 

Mal^am BSg, was sent to conquer 
Kashmir by M!rz& Kamran, p. 700. 

Mahta, Malik, joined Nasir-ud-din, 
p. 668; was nominated by Na^ir-ud- 
din to crush Yakan ^an, p. 660; 
was sent to bring Miyan Manjhla, 
p. 664. 

Majd-ud-din, Siwajah, p. 124. 

Majh! Khokhar, Malik, surrendered the 
fort of aSnawal, p. 793. 

Mal^duma-i-Jahan, directed all her 
energies in furnishing the bed of 
equity and justice; administration 
of Nizam Shah was entrusted to 
her hands, p. 86; refused to send 
Shahzada Fath K^an for the throne 
of Dfiud Shah, p. 237; design of 
Mal^ud Shah for the possession 
of her territory, p. 269. 

Makna Muj^al, fought with the Kisht- 
wara army as the commander of 
Mhrza Haidar’s troops, p. 711. 

Makta, Mir, joined Mirza Haidar, 
p. 716. 

Mai, Ray, Raja of Idar, retired to the 
hills of Bljanagar; had a fight with 
Ni^am-ul-mulk, p. 300; advanced 
to Tdar, p. 301; the news of his raid 
reached Mu^fiar Shah; his territory 
was destroyed by Muzaffar Shah, 
p. 306. 

Malhu, Malik, defeated the army of 

Shuja’at P< 

Malik Shah Turk, giwajah Jahan, 
was given the title of gh^ajah 
Jahan and sent to Tilang by 
Humayun Shah; besieged the fort 
of Deor Konda; did not appreciate 
the opinion of Ni?am-ul-mulk; was 
defeated by the of Orissa; 
joined Humayun Shah and gave a 
false reason for his defeat, p. 79; 


was made over to a jailor by Huma* 
yun Shah, p. 80; was made over to 
the army of Ni?am Shah, p. 88; 
seized the bridle of the horse of 
Ni?am Shah and turned towards 
Bidar, p. 89; was sent with a large 
army to fight with Sultan Mahmud 
gialjl, p. 90; pursued Maljmud 
Hhalji; returned via Gondwara; 
ordered the Rajas of Gondwara 
to be put to death, p. 91. 

Malik-ul-Mashai^, Qadl, his son 
fought with Alf ^an, p. 280. 

Malik-ush-sharq, p. 486; was sum¬ 
moned by Mahmud Nialjl, p. 502. 

Malik-ut-tujjar, the son of Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk, and the governor 
of Junir; went with his father to 
Gujrat, p. 76 (and see note on p. 76). 
Malik-ut-tujjar, Wiwajah JahSn 
^wajah Mahmud GlianI, plundered 
the Si^lji camp, p. 88; was sent 
by Muhammad Shah Lashkarl to 
conquer the territory of the Ray 
of SangSsar and Kokan; was rein¬ 
forced by As*ad and Kishwar 
Hian in Koiapur; fought with the 
enemy in the vicinity of Kaikania, 
p. 97; seized the fort of Rangta; 
captured the fort of Machal; mes¬ 
sage of submission by the Ray of 
Sonkar, p. 98; conquered the island 
<«*of Goa; came to the capital where he 
was granted the title of A*i^am 
Humayun Khwajah Jahan, p. 99; 
informed Muhammad Shah Lash¬ 
karl about the disobedience of 
Birkana Ray, p. 101; the territory 
of Birkana Ray was entrusted to 
him by MuHhmmad Shah, p. 102; 
conspiracy which resulted in his 
murder, p. 107; hie literary qualifica¬ 
tion and work, p. 108. 

Malitha, Jam, ruler of Sind, accoimt 
of his government, p. 774. 
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Malkah-i’Jah&n» mother of Ni?am 
Shah, being apprised of the trea¬ 
chery of ^wSjah Jahan entrusted 
the defence of the fort of Bldar to 
Mallu Bian and took NizHm Shah 
with her to Firuzabad, p. 89 (and 
see note 1, p. 89), p. 535. 

Malka-i-Jah&n, mother of Sultan Shi- 
hab-ud-dln Mahmud, p. 112. 

McUkah-i-Jahanf wife of Sultan Husain 
Sharqi, instigated Sultan Husain for 
the conquest of Delhi, p. 460; was 
seized by the men of Sultan Bahlul 
who sent her to SultSn Husain; 
induced Sultan Husain to fight 
with Sultan Bahlul, p. 461. 

Mallu Iqbal j^an, advanced towards 
Jaimpi^r, p. 448; on the way arrived 
at Kanauj; again advanced towards 
Kanauj; took Sultan Mahmud with 
him, p. 449; ran away from his own 
camp, and joined Sultan Ibrahim, 
p. 450; went to Jaunpur and Delhi, 
leaving Kanauj to Sultan Mahmud; 
again came to besiege Kanauj; re¬ 
turned unsuccessful to Delhi; was 
slain by Sian, p. 451. 

Mallu Sian, see Mallu Khan, Q&dir 
Sh§,h, Sultan of Malwa. 

Mallu Sian, brother of Ibrahim *AdIl 
Sian, request to AsaM Sian, p. 161; 
was made Sultan by Asa*d Sian; was 
arrested by Ibrahim ‘Adil j^an and 
blinded, p. 162. 

Mallu Sian, son of Mallu Sian, see 
Mallu £^an, Qadir Shah, Sult&n of 
M&lwa. 

Mallu ^an, Qadir Shah, Sultan of 
M§.lwa, was appointed as the defend¬ 
ant of the fort of Bidar by Malkah- 
i-Jahan, pp. 89, 535; was given 
S&rangpur by Sultan Bah&dur, 
pp. 358, 616; gave protection to 
*lm&d-ul-mulk, p. 386; was ap¬ 
pointed by Na?ir-ud-din to defeat 
ShSr Sl^» P* * g®ve himself the 


title of Qadir Shah; took the 
town of Bhilsa in the vicinity of the 
Narbada river into his possession; 
Bhupat Ray and Puran Mai took 
possession of the fort of Raisin; 
development of his power; a 
Jarman from Sher Hian of Bengal, 
p. 617; reply to Sher I&an; repre¬ 
sentation of Saif Hian Dehlavi; his 
reply to Saif Hian, p. 618; period of 
his occupation of Malwa; advice of 
Saif Hian; his submission to Sher 
Hian; in favour with Sher Wian, p. 
619; brought his family to Ujjain; 
his flight from ShSr Hian; period 
of reign, p. 620. 

Mallu Qadir |%an, governor of Malwa; 
fled towards Mandu, p. 374. 

Man Ray, the Ray of Orissa left him 
in the fort of RajmandrI; surrendered 
the fort to Sultan Lashkari, p. 104. 

Mandalik, Ray, asked pardon for his 
offences from Ma^unud Shah; the 
news of his pride reached Mahmud 
Shah, who sent a strong army 
against him, p. 250; presented valu¬ 
able ornaments and large tribute to 
the a/rmrs of Matoud Shah, p. 251; 
his humble representation to, 
and the reply from Mahmud 
Shah, p. 263; fled and retired into 
the fort of Junagarh; fight with the 
army of Mahmud Shah; proposal 
of peace which was accepted; sur¬ 
rendered the fort of Junagarh and 
took shelter in the hills of Karnal- 
p, 254; joined the service of Malunud 
Shah and surrendered the hills of 
Karnal; his wish to become a Musal- 
man ; was granted the title of l^an 
Jahan by Mahmud Shah, p. 255. 

Manhi ^an, was sent with a message 
to Na^ir-ud-din by Ghiyath-ud-din, 
p. 556. 

MSnik D6v, Raja of Jammu; was 
reinforced by Adam Sian, p. 674. 
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Man Singh, R&ja, Yusuf Wian had an 
interview with him, p. 766. 

Manipur ^an, informed Sultan Al^ad 
of the advance of Maljmud j^aljl, 
p. 604; reply of MSdinl Ray; joined 
Bihjat Hian, p. 688; proclaimed 
9ahib Hian as the Sultan, p. 692; 
his agent plundered the army of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 693. 

Mansur-ul-mulk, was appointed to 
destroy Mandisor by Mabmud Hialjl, 
p. 628. 

Maqbul ]^an, was sent by Mahmud 
^alji towards the fort of Kehrla, 
p. 636; his victory over GbazI Rian, 
p. 637; news of his revolt reached 
Mahmud ^alji, p. 540. 

Marjan, Malik, was sent with presents 
to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat by 
Nasib Shah, p. 444; joined Sultan 
Ibrahim, p. 461. 

Masa‘ud ^an, fled from Malwa and 
came to Ahmad Shah for protection, 

p. 222. 

Mashhadi, Saiyid Mirza-i-, p. 114. 

Mashlr-ul-mulk; took a message from 
Ghiyatl}’Ud-din to Nasir-ud-din, p. 
666; was sent to arrange for pecuje, 

p. 661. 

Mashir-ul-mulk, Malik, placed ShSh- 
z&da Mas*ud Rian on the throne of 
Malwa, p. 494; was given the 
title of Nizam-ul-mulk and the post 
of vazdrat by Muhmud P* ^97; 

went in pursuit of the conspirators, 
p. 498; was sent to reconnoitre the 
roads, p. 606; his hostility, p. 626; 
was sent by Mahmud Igialji to the 
Deccan for confirmation of pieace, 
p. 638. 

Mas‘ud, was killed by Sher, p. 660. 

Mas^ud, son of Malik KajI, attacked 
Iskandar |Qian and was slain, p. 
694. 

Mas‘ud l^an, Shahzida, was placed 
on the throne of Malwa by the 


efforts of amlra and aarddrat p. 494; 
took sanctuary with Shai^ Jaildah, 
p. 496; was sent by Sultan A^ad 
Gujrati to conquer Malwa, p. 601; 
Sultan Ahmad promised to recover 
Malwa for him next year, p. 506, 

Maa‘ud Nayak, l^wajah, defeated 
Sankar, p. 741; slew Bahadur fgian; 
seized ^han Zaman; bestowal of the 
title of Husain l^an on him, p. 
744; his imprisonment, p. 745. 

Mawadab Rian, fort of Shadiabad 
under his control, p. 583. 

MedinI Ray, hearing of the advance of 
Muzaffar Shah proceeded to Dhar; 
went to Rana Sanka to beg for help; 
sent a letter to Ray Pithora giving 
an account of his preparations, p. 
303; brought Rana Sanka to aid 
Bhim Karan Purabia, p. 307; was 
sent to Silhadi with a message by 
Rana Sanka, p. 315; joined Maljimud 
Shah, p. 683; wounded $aljib ^an, 
p. 585; his false representation to 
Mahmud Shah against the Amirs, 
p. 687; was made vazlr; his 
reply to Man§ur ^an; was sent to 
put down Sikandar I^an, p. 688; 
his wicked instigation of Mahmud 
Shah and its results, p. 696; his 
advice to the Rajputs in connection 
with rebellion, p. 597; his submission 
to Mahmud Shah, p. 598; was 
wounded by a servant of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 599; suppressed the tumult 
of the Rajputs; sent a petition to 
Mahmud Shah and was reappointed 
to his post, p. 600; went to 
Chitor to bring Rana Sanka, p. 
602; request 4o RSna Sanka, p. 606, 
Mirak Haravi, gfciwajah, minister of 
Murtada Ni?am Shah, p. 146; was 
given the title of Chengiz S^an; 
conquered Berar and annexed it to 
the territories of Murtaijla Ni?am 
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Shah; his death, p. 146 (and see 
note 2, p. 146). 

Mirak Mirza, Hian, killed Ujh Bahram, 
p. 710; joined Mirza Haidar, p. 716; 
his release, p. 722. 

Miran, Saiyid, placed the imperial 
crown on the head of Nanu, p. 397; 
possessed Dulqa and Danduka, 
p. 398. 

Miran Husain, see Husain Nizam-ul- 
mulk, (son of Murtada Nizam-ul- 
mulk). 

Miran J2ian, bestowal of Sultan Sikan* 
dar on him, p. 649. 

Mirza ^an, nephew of Kishwar ^an, 
in the administration of Husain 
Nizam-ul-mulk; envy of the amirs of 
the Deccan, p. 151; invitation to 
a feast; had an interview with 
Husain Nizam-ul-mulk and request¬ 
ed him to keep the sick Saiyid in 
the fort; imprisoned Husain Nizam- 
ul-mulk, p. 152; imprisoned Ankas 
Wian; released Isma‘il; his fight, 
p. 153; his decision; proclamation; 
tried for peace; flight; was sentenced 
to death by Jamal Hian, p. 164, 

Mirza Khan. Jalalpur was placed under 
his charge by Mahmud Wialji, p. 
641. 

Miyan, Malik, was asked by ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk to have an interview with 
him, p. 266. 

Miyan Bayazid, son of Shuja‘ Hian, 
was entrusted with the government 
of Handiyah and Raisin by Shuja* 
Wian, p. 628. 

Miyftn Jiw, was nominated to crush 
Yakan {^an by Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 660. 

Miyan Manjhla, was appointed as the 
heir of Nasir-ud-din with the title 
of Sultan Shih\b-ud-din; his resi¬ 
dence, p. 664; his rebellion, p. 670; 
fought but was defeated and fled; 
his father’s instructions, p. 671; at¬ 
tempted to enter Na^tabad, 


p. 674; retired despondent towards 
Kandasah, p. 575; his death, p. 680. 

Mu‘azam j^an, waited on Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 333. 

Mubarak, Jam, niler of Sind, account 
of his rule, p. 777. 

Mubarak Bukhari, Miran Saiyid, helped 
I‘trnad j^an in placing Ra<li-ul-mulk 
on the throne; was attacked by 
I‘tmad Khan and slain, p. 395. 

Mubarak Gbazi, Malik; went to wait 
on Mahmud ^an, p. 485; told 
‘Umdat-ul-mulk to inform Ghaznin 
I^an about the idea of Mahmud 
Khan, p. 487. 

Mubarak j^an, joined Nasir-ud-din, p. 
559; was sent to conquer the fort of 
Mandfi, p. 563; was sent to reassure 
Sher Wian, p. 566; was made over 
to the men of Sher ^an, p. 666; at¬ 
tacked and killed Sultan Muhammad, 
p. 778. 

Mubarak Khan, ruler of Asir, invaded 
the country of Baklana but was 
defeated by Muhmud ^alji, p. 627. 

Mubarak j^an, son of Junaid ^an, 
was seized by Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi, p. 617; complained of his 
tyranny to Mahmud Wialji, p. 518. 

Mubarak ^an, Saiyid, took a message 
to Abdal Hian, p. 752; his report to 
Yusuf Wian; his revolt, p. 753; after 
the defeat of Yusuf Kian sat on the 
throne; fight with Yusuf l^an; his 
letter to Yusuf Kian. p. 754; went 
to the Khdnqdh of Baba Khalil, 
p. 765. 

Mubarak Kian SarwanI, released Shuja, 
Kian, p. 622. 

Mubarak Shah, Miran, helped ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk; fought with the Gujrat 
army but was defeated; rendered 
homage to Sultan Mahmud, p. 386. 

Mubarak Shah, Sultan, son of Hiiglr 
J^an, intended to conquer Jaunpilr, 
p. 453; marched to aid the Ray of 
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Gwaliw, p. 479; agreement of peace 
with Sult^ Hushang» p. 480. 

Mubarak Shah Sharql, succeeded Sul- 
t&n-ush-Sharq, p. 448; collected an 
army to oppose Mallu Iqbal Sian; 
both retired without an engagement 
to their countries; on hearing of the 
advance of Mallu Iqbal Sl^i^ he 
again began to collect an army; his 
death; period of reign, p. 449. 

Mubariz Sian ‘Adall, conferred the 
comitry of Malwa on Shuja‘ Hban, 

p. 628. 

Mubariz-ul-mulk, Malik, was appointed 
to the government of Idar by Muzaffar 
Shah; heard about the bravery of 
Rana Sanka from a bard; gave the 
name of Rana Sanka to a dog and 
kept it tied up at the gate of 
Idar, p. 307; sent an account to 
Mu^fFar Shah about the violence 
of Rang Sanka; was condemned 
by the vazlrs of Mu?afFar Shah, p. 
308; instead of fighting with Rana 
S&nk&, he, according to the advice 
of the aarddra came to A^madnagar; 
advice of a bard to him; his reply 
to the bard; his fight with Rana 
Sanka in which he was wounded, 
p. 309; retired to Ahmadabad, 
p. 310; came with an army to 
Ahmadnagar to bury the martyrs; 
was attacked by the holla and the 
grdaaiaa but was victorious, p. 311; 
advanced to fight with R&na Sanka, 
p. 316. 

Mufarrah Pidar HabshI, was sentenced 
to death, p. 564. 

Mughlthf Malik, Sian Jahan, decided 
to support Sultan Hushang; the 
request of Musa Sl^n, p. 471; 
was given a title and rank by 
Sultan Hushang, p. 472; request¬ 
ed Sultan Hushang to pardon 
Sh§>hzada ‘TJthman Sl^'» kept 
Path Sl^> 'Uthm&n Sl^ and 


Hatbat Sl^ in confinement under 
the orders of Sultan Hushang, p. 482; 
rendered homage to Ghaznin ^§n; 
was given the title of Masnad-i- ‘All 
^an Jahan by Ghaznin l^an, p. 
491; was nominated by Sultan 
Muhammad Shah to punish the 
Rajputs of Haruti, p. 492; his reply 
to Mahmud Sian in connection with 
the accession to the throne of Malwa, 
p. 496; was given the title of 
A‘zam Huma 3 mn and honour by 
his son Mahmud Sia-lji* P* 497; 
requested Mahmud Sialjl to pardon 
the conspirators; was sent to 
suppress the rebels by Mahmud 
S^aljT, p. 499; sent wise men with 
advice to Ahmad Sl&n; advanced 
to overthrow Malik Anohha, p. 
600; asked the Saiyids to describe 
the behaviour of Na^rat ^an; 
transferred the government of 
ChandSrl from Na^rat Sian; entered 
the fort of Mandu, p. 601. 

Mughiyi Sialjh Malik, p. 238. 

Muh&fiz Sl^> ^as put to death by 
Rani Sinrshld and Shuja‘at Sian, 

p. 662. 

Muhafiz Sian, ^wdjah Sardy did not 
allow Shihab-ud-din to enter the 
gates of Nasratabad, p. 674; his 
report to Mahmud Shah against the 
amlrSy p. 678; instigated Mahmud 
««£hah to seize Mu^ta^ I^an and Iqbal 
^an, p. 679; was given a rank and 
title, p. 680; his victorious revolt; 
placed Shahzada ^ahib Sian on the 
throne of Mahmud Shah, p. 682; 
his flight from Shahrai, p. 684; his 
defeat and flight, p. 586; his fatal 
defeat, p. 694^ 

Muh&fi? Sian Jadid, was sentenced to 
death, p. 564. 

Muhammad, son of SultSn Hasan, his 
education was entrusted to Malik 
Yari Bhat, p. 680. 
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MuJ^ammad, Malik, son of Ahmad 
l^ila^, was summoned by Maljimud 
Hjaljl, p. 502. 

Muhammad, Qfidi, went as an ambas¬ 
sador to Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati; 
his description of the palaces of 
the Sultans of Gujrat, p. 797. 

Muhammad, Saiyid, was honoured by 
Sultan Sikandar, p. 647. 

Muhammad, Saiyid, Qutb-i-*Alam, 
Sultan Qutb-ud-dln went to see 
him, p. 234; said to Sultan Qutb-ud- 
(^n that the dynasty of Muzaffar 
Shah would be maintained by his 
younger brother, p. 236. 

Muhammad, Saiyid, son of Saipd 
Hasan, guarded Muhammad Shah, 
p. 683; his fortifications, p. 686; 
joined Fatl^ JQian, p. 689. 

Muhammad, Sultan, was left in the 
fort of Sewi by Shah Beg; was killed 
by Mubarak Wian, p. 778. 

Mxi]^ammad Atka, Mir, celebrated 
^an Kalan; wa« sent by I&allfa-i- 
Ilahi to conquer Sirohi, p. 413. 

Muhammad Bakha, Malik, was given 
the title of GhazI Wian by 
Mahmud Shah and was sent in 
attendance on A‘zam Humayun, 
p. 286; left Burhanpur and took his 
residence in Thalnir; fled, p. 286; 
was slain, p. 287. 

Muhammad Baqi, Mirza, ruler of 
Sind, accoimt of his reign, p. 786. 

Mu^amm£ui Bhat, incited Yusuf to 
rebel against Husain p. 747; 

his imprisonment, p. 760; brought 
Lohar to the presence of Yusuf 
^an, p. 757. 

Mu^mmad Chak, son of Kaji Ohak; 
his death, p. 710. 

Muhammad Farmall, Shai^;), brought 
a message from Sultan Bahlul Ludi 
to Ma^ud Et^aljl, p. 642. 

Muhammad Gisu-dar&z, Amir Saiyyad, 
a great Sufi of the time, and the 


disciple of Shai^ Na§Tr-ud-dIn 
Muhammad DaudI, came from 
Delhi; Sultan Firuz Shah wel¬ 
comed him; his holiness the Saiyyad 
settled down at Gulbarga, p. 37; 
the Saiyyad informed Firuz Shah 
that Khan Khanan Shahzada Ahmad 
^an was destined to succeed him 
instead of his son Hasan Hian, 
p. 38. 

Muhammad Haidar, his flight, p. 734. 

Muhammad Harun, advanced towards 
Mekran, p. 761; sent the letter of 
Qajjaj to Ray Dahir, p. 763. 

Muhammad JQian, was directed to 
obey Shahi ^an, p. 660; was made 
a councillor by Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidin, p. 662; was appointed as 
the successor of Sultan Zain-ul- 
'abidin, p. 660; was made the com¬ 
mander of a detachment, p. 696; 
his representation to Mirza Kamran, 
p. 700; his imprisonment, p. 757; was 
seized and punished, p. 758. 

Muhammad Hjan, son of Sher ^an 
Fuladi, came into the city of Ah¬ 
mad abad and offered congratulations 
to the murderers of Chengiz J^an, 
p. 409; governed Bangala for a time; 
his son gave himself the title of 
Sultan Bahadur and ruled there, 
p. 445. 

Muhammad JQ^an, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Dakini, was made over to Shahzada 
‘Ala-ud-din by Ahmad Shah, p. 48 
(and see note 2 on p. 48); was 
sent by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dIn to 
conquer Bijanagar, p. 68 (and see 
note 1 on p. 58); put the innocent 
Malik *Imad-ul-mulk to death; was 
defeated by *Ala-ud-dXn; fled in 
disgrace, p. 69; received fa/rmdn of 
‘Ala-ud-dIn; went to Raijur and 
retired there, p. 60. 

Muhammad ^an, son of ‘Adil IQian, 
the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, was 
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reinforced by ‘Imad-ul-mnlk Kawili, 
p. 136. 

Muhammad Kh&n, Saiyid, rendered 
tribute to Mahmud P* 520. 

Muhammad I^an, Shahzada, was 
appointed by Alunad Shah to 
inquire about the act of plundering 
of Kanha; defeated the Dakini 
troops, p. 213; advanced towards 
Daulatabad to give battle; fought ^ 
with Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din and 
defeated him; returned from Daula¬ 
tabad and halted in the town of 
Nadarbar from where he informed his 
father and received his directions, 
p. 214; received a special favour 
from Ahmad Shah; sent a represen¬ 
tation to Ahmad Shah, p. 217. 

Muhammad ^an, Shahzada, son of 
Sultan Ahmad Gujratl; his advance¬ 
ment towards Sarangpur, p. 603; 
left Sarangpur for Ujjain, p. 604. 

Muhammad Hian Asiri, waited upon 
Sultan Bahadur at Sambla, p. 351; 
was posted to the west of the battery 
of Shahpur, p. 353; was sent by 
Sultan Bahadur for the chastisement 
of Bhupat and Rana, p. 362; 
arrived in the vicinity of Kahrar 
and informed Sultan Bahadur about 
the enemy in that place, p. 363; 
was appointed to capture the fort of 
Kakrun by Sultan Bahadur, p. 367. 

Muhammad Chak, seized Lohar 
Chak; went to Haidar j^an, p. 760; 
slew Islam Sian, p. 751; was slain, 
p. 763. 

Muhammad KjSn Makri, went with a 
message of Saiyid Mubarak Hian to 
Yusuf Sian, p. 764; joined the 
enemies of Mubarak Sl6<n, p. 756. 

Muhammad Sl^ Makri, son of Abdal 
Makri, his marriage, p. 721; was 
granted a fief by Husain gj^an; his 
plans against I^usain Sian, p. 741; 


his imprisonment, p. 742; was 
blinded, p. 744. 

Muhammad Sian Qandahari, Shah; 
was sent to conquer Malwa by 
Akbar, p. 631. 

Mul^mmad Lari Siwaja, author of 
Siraj-ut-Tawaril^, p. 4. 

Muhammad Makri, fought with Kisht- 
wara army as the commander of 
Mirza Gaidar’s troop, p. 711; was 
slain with his son, p. 712. 

Muhammad Nazr, Rajauri was made 
over to him by Mirza Haidar, p. 712; 
his imprisonment, p. 715; his release, 
p. 722. 

Muhammad Qasim, ‘Imad-ud-din, was 
sent to conquer Sind, p. 764; his 
victories, p. 765; defeated Bacblira, 
p. 766; his fight with Ray Dahir, 
p. 767; conquest of Rawar, p. 770 ; 
account of his death, p. 771. 

Muhammad Qasim Budhu, Shai^j, 
was requested by Muzaffar Shah to 
pray for the victory of Islam, 
p. 187. 

Muhammad Quli Qutb-ul-mulk; his 
succession to the throne; fell in love 
with a prostitute; laid the founda¬ 
tion of Bhagnagar; his period of 
reign, p. 171. 

Muhammad Rumi, p. 718. 

Mul;iammad was killed by 

Haidar Chak, p. 736. 

Muhammad ^ali^ *Aqil, went as an 
ambassador to Yusuf Sian, p. 758. 

Muhammad Samarqanch, Maulana, p. 
259; narrated his story to Mahmud 
Shah of having been looted; was 
treated kindly, sent to Ahmadabad, 
and helped ^financially by Mahmud 
Shah; was assured and consoled by 

* Mal^ud Shah, p. 260; was sent 
for by the order of Ma^imud Shah 
from Ahmadabad, p. 262. 

Muhammad Sh&h, son of HumSyun 
Shah, ascended the throne of Dakin ; 
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gave himself the title of Muhammad 
Shah Lashkari, enlisted a thousand 
Turk! slaves among his servants; 
granted, p. 93, Kawil to ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk, Junlr to Nizam-ul-mulk, and 
Mahur to Wiudawand I^an as 
Jdglra, p. 94; appointed Malik Nizam- 
ul-mulk to conquer the fort of 
Kehrla, p. 96; sent Malik-ut-tujjar 
to conquer the territory of the Ray 
of Sonkar and Kokan, p. 97; Ray 
of Sonkar surrendered the fort of 
KaikanTa to Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 98; 
conferred the title of A‘zam Huma- 
yun Hiwajah Jahan on Malik-ut- 
tujjar, p. 99; sent ‘Adil Wian to 
capture the fort of Birakar; conferred 
that territory on ‘Adil Wian as 
Jdglr, p. 100; Malik-ut-tujjar Wiwa- 
jah Jahan reported about the rebel¬ 
lion of Birkana Ray; besieged the 
fort of Birkana, p. 101; the Ray 
offered allegiance, excused the Ray; 
entrusted the country of the Ray 
to Khwajah Jahan and returned to 
the capital; the Ray of Orissa, p. 
102, plundered and devastated part 
of the Deccan and retired to his 
country; sent Malik Nizam-ul-mulk 
to punish the Ray of Orissa; instead 
of going, p. 103, towards Orissa 
Nizam-ul-mulk went towards Zirbad; 
marched and arrived, near Raj- 
mundri; left ^wajah Jahan in 
attendance on the Shahzada went 
to Rajmundrl; arrived on the bank 
of the river; nominated Darya Sian 
to pursue the Ray of Orissa; en¬ 
camped around the fort of RSj- 
mundri; Ray Man asked for protec¬ 
tion and surrendered the fort; con¬ 
firmed Ray MSn in the possession of 
the fort and its neighbourhood; re¬ 
turned to the capital, p. 104; started 
for Tilang; besieged the fort of 
Kandar; f^noddr of KandSr became 


loyal and surrendered the fort; ad¬ 
vanced to the ports of Narsingh Ray; 
took tribute from the Ray and retired 
to his capital; ordere<l erection of a 
fort for thdnaddrs; vazlra reported 
about Kanji,p. 105; arrived at Kanji; 
the soldiers ravaged Kanji; returned 
to the capital; heard a rumor 
against ^wajah Jahan, p. 106; 
the enemies of Khwajah Jahan 
proved the rumor by a forged letter ; 
without asking explanation the 
Khwajah was put to death, p. 107; fell 
ill and died; period of reign, p. 109. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Hushang 
Shah Ghurl, Sultan of Malwa, 
helped Nasir in besieging the fort of 
Talnir, p. 198; on the arrival of 
Ahmad Shah’s army retired to his 
country, p. 199; killed the elephant 
of Ahmad Shah’s army, p. 200; 
treatment of his brother, p. 481; 
was declared as the heir of Sultan 
Hushang, p. 483; sent a message to 
Mahmud ^an, p. 484; having heard 
about the intention of the amirs, sent 
another message to Mahmud Khan, 
p. 485; fled to Kakrun; sent a 
message to Mahmud Wian; wrote a 
letter to Malik Mughl^, p. 488; 
enshrouded the corpse of Sultan 
Hushang by the order of Mahmud 
Wian and was proclaimed as the 
successor of Sultan Hushang; 
confirmation of his accession, p. 490; 
succeeded his father by the exertions 
of Malik Mughith and Mahmud 
Khan and received the title of 
Muhammad Shah; conferred the 
title of Masnad-i-‘Ali Hian Jahan 
on, p. 491, Malik Mu^ith and kept 
him in the rank of vazir; shed much 
unrighteous blood which caused 
the downfall of his empire; the 
Rajputs revolted against him; 
nominated I^an Jahan to punish the 
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Rajputs, p. 492; had a conversa¬ 
tion with Ma^ud I^&n about the 
conspiracy of which he had heard, 
p. 493; he was killed by being 
poisoned, p. 494. 

Muhammad Sh&h, C^iyas-ud-dunya* 
wad-din, Qujr&ti, succeeded his 
father; description of the day of 
coronation; known as Zar-hahhsh; 
had a son bom to him, p. 223; 
advanced to Idar to devastate 
it; Ray Har offered his daughter 
in the shape of tribute; gave 
the fort of Idar to Har Ray; 
advanced towards Bakur; GanSsa, 
the Raja of Dungarpur, did 
homage to the Sultan; returned to 
Ahmadabfld, p. 224; advanced to 
conquer the fort of Champanir; Ray 
Kank Das fought with the Sultan 
but fled and re-entered the fort, 
p. 226; retired towards Ahmadabad; 
stopped in Kothrah; collected re¬ 
inforcements; death; period of 
reign; title after death, p. 226. 

Muhammad Shah, Miran, ruler of Asir 
and Burhanpur, p. 381; according 
to the wish of Sultan Bahadur, 
Miran Muhammad Shah was selected 
as the Sultan, p. 382; the Shufi)a 
was read and the Sikka was struck 
in his name in his absence; died of 
natural death, p. 383. 

Muhammad Shah, Miran, son of 
Miran Mubarak Shah, advanced to 
defeat Chengiz ^an, p. 402; pursued 
Chengiz ^an as far as Nadarbar, 
p. 403; advanced to conquer the 
kingdom of Gujrat but was defeated 
by Chengiz ffliS n. p. 406. 

Mul^ammad Sh&h, Sul^Sn, son of 
*Ala-ud-din Hasan Sh&h, succeeded 
his father; assumed the title of 
Sult&n Mul>ammad Sh&h, p. 11; 
advanced towards Bilampatan; 
seized and annexed many villages 


and towns, p, 13; the Ray of 
Bilampatan shut the gates of the 
fort; conquest of the fort of Bilam¬ 
patan; returned to Gulbarga, p. 14; 
news of the rapid advance of and 
seizure of the RSy of Bij&nagar, 
p. 16; advanced to punish the 
Ray of Bijanagar; the Ray fled 
and took shelter in a fort; besieged 
the fort; fought with the Ray; 
and he returned after success to 
Gulbarga; the rebellion of Bahram 
Hian and Govind Ray, p. 16, 
brought him to Deogarh; Bahram 
^an and Govind Ray went to 
Shai^ Rukn-ud-din, p. 17; visited 
Rukn-ud-din at Daulatabad; ex¬ 
cused Bahram Hian and Govind Ray 
on the recommendation of Rukn- 
ud-din; Bahram ^an and Govind 
Ray went away to Gujrat; made 
arrangements at Deogarh; returned 
to Gulbarga; pleased his subjects; 
account of death, p. 18; period of 
reign, p. 19; and see note 2, p. 18. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, (grandson of 
Bahman Shah), succeeded Daud 
j^an, p. 22; the thanaddr, p. 23, of 
the fort of Saghir rebelled against 
him; marched against the ihdnaddr 
and defeated him; his death; period 
of reign, p. 24. 

^ Muhammad Shah, Sultan, son of 
Sultan Hasan Shah, Sultan of Kash¬ 
mir, attained to sovereignty; dis¬ 
putes between the Saiyids and 
the Kashmiris, p. 682; banished 
Saiyid ‘All ^an and other Saiyids 
from Kashmir; efforts of Fat];i 
^&n to* regain his cmcestral 
dominions, p. 686; flght with 

‘ Fath &&n and the letter's defeat; 
invasions of Fat]|;i p. 687; was 
imprisoned by Fath Eb&a; period of 
reign; treatment of Fath i3l&n» 
p. 689; was released and escaped, 
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p. 090; defeated Fath Shah and 
ascended the throne of Kashmir for 
the second time; his vazi/r; his suc¬ 
cessor ; not being able to oppose 
Fath Shah, took to flight, p. 691; 
period of his reign for the second 
time; attacked Fath Shah and 
defeated him; his accession for the 
third time, p. 692; order for the 
executions of the amirs of Fatb 
Sh§,h; order for the corpse of 
Fath Shah, p. 693; skinnishes 
with Iskandar ^an; turned 
against Malik KajI, p. 694; entrusted 
the post of vazdrat to Malik KajI; 
blinded Iskandar Iftan; his imprison¬ 
ment, p. 695; period of his reign for 
the third tune, p. 696; his accession 
to the throne of Kashmir for the 
fourth time, p. 699; agreement of 
peace with Kashj^aris, p. 704; his 
death; period of reign, p. 706. 

Mubammad Shah Lashkarl, see Mu¬ 
hammad Shah (sou of Humayun 
Shah). 

Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, Sul^au, 
various kinds of distiirbances in his 
kingdom and their causes, p. 1; 
rebellion of amirs Sadhd; advanced 
towards Gujrat in order to suppress 
the rebellion; sent Malik Lajin 
to summon the amirs of hundreds of 
Daulatabad; amirs of hundreds slew 
Malik Lajin and seized all the 
property of D^ragarh, p. 2; could 
not suppress ‘Ala-ud-din; died 
796 A.H, in the neighbourhood of 
Thatha, pp. 3, 177; hearing the 
news of the sovereignty of 
Isma'U Fath marched from Bahrdj 
to put him down; fought with the 
rebels and defeated them; halted at 
D5x&gaxh; nominated *Im&d-ul-mulk 
for overthrowing Qasan; left some 
omlra for protecting the fort of 
Dgr&garh; marched towards Guj- 

27 


rat, p. 9; at first wanted to over¬ 
throw TaghI, p. 10; conferred the 
fief of Gujrat on Humayun 

^afar IQj^an, p. 173; the titles which 
were written for ?afar ^an, p. 174. 

Muhammad Yahlya, Mirza, fought 
with the Kishtwara army as the 
commander of Mirza Haider’s troops, 
p. 711. 

Muhammad Yusuf, Mulla, the J^atib 
of the Jama* Mosque of Srinagar, 
p. 709. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirza, fied from 
the court of Humayun Bidshah and 
came as a suppliant to Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 369. 

Muhib ^Ali I^an was sent to conquer 
Malwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

Muhib-ul-mulk, was sent by Sultan 
Bahadur to bring Latif Wian, p. 341. 

Muhibb-ud-din Habib-ul-lah, Amlr- 
zada, p. 80; escaped from the 
prison of HumSyun Shfih; went to 
the house of a barber; arranged 
terms with Hasan ^an, p. 82; 
turned towards Bljapur; Siraj ^an 
behaved towiurds him with courtesy 
but led him and his friends to 
death, p. 83; separated himself from 
the army of Nizam Shah and 
defeated the Ray of Orissa, p. 87 
(also see note 3 of p. 86). 

Muhsin, was appointed as the governor 
of great Tibet by Mirza Haidar, 
p. 712. 

Mu*m ^an, son of Sikandar Ig^an of 
Satwas, was summoned by Mabmud 
Shah and honours bestowed on 
him, p. 610; joined Sult&n Bahadur, 

p. 611. 

Mu*ln-ud-din Sanjarl, l^wajah, ^afar 
Sian performed a pilgrimc^ to his 
tomb, pp. 179, 321, 628. 

Mu*In-ul-mulk, see Taj-ud-din, Malik. 

Mujahid 1^4n, son of Shams Sb&n 
Dondani, took possession of N&g6r, 
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p. 229; was unable to defeat RSji& 
Kumbha; asked help from Sul^ 
MaJ^ud p. 230. 

Mujfi.hid hh&nt, son of |Q^ud§,wand 
^an, in concert with §ahib JQian he 
murdered Qai^ar H^an, p. 270; fled 
with his family, p. 271. 

Mujahid Shah, son of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, succeeded his father; 
attitude towards his subjects; 
marched towards Bijanagar, p. 19; 
age of his accession, p. 19, n. 1; 
plundered portion of Bijanagar; 
Kishan Ray, p. 20, became sub¬ 
missive and surrendered the forts of 
Bijanagar; on the way to his 
kingdom plundered the rebels who 
were stationed on a hill; the cause of 
the hostility of Daud I^an and its 
result; period of reign, p. 21; 
difference of opinion about his reign 
and the real cause of enmity of 
Baud l^n, p. 21, n. 1. 

Mujahid-ul-mulk Gujrfttl, was left in 
the service of A‘?am Humayun 
by Mahmud Shah, p, 286. 

Mukhli?, was sent to the frontier 
district of Bangala by Sultan Falibr- 
ud-din, p. 419. 

Mu^4-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent by 
Ahmad Shah to punish Nasir; 
captured Nadot, p. 199; was granted 
BfpSlpur Banharfa by Alunad Shah 
as jdglr p. 206; was ordered by 
Abinad Sh&h to attend on !^afar 
Sl&n with ships collected from all 
ports; came and waited on ^afar 
Sk&n with ships from various 
ports in the neighbourhood of 
Mah&im, p. 216. 

Mu^ta? sent a message to 

Ma^ud Shfth, p. 677; his flight 
from his residence, p. 679; sent the 
corpse of Shih&b-ud-din to ShidlS- 
b&d, p. 680; sent a petition to 
Mahmfld Sh&h, p. 581; joined Mah¬ 


mud Shah, p. 682; was sent with a 
large army to ChandSrl, p. 690; 
fled towards ChandSrl, p. 692. 

Mukul, Rana, the Raja of Dllw&ra, 
fought with Flruz jOian, p. 194; was 
destroyed by Ahmad Shah, p. 220. 

Munja Baqal, complained to Rani 
^urshld, p. 664; was slain, p. 666. 

Muqbal Hian, was sent to ChSmpSnlr 
to punish SiUiadl, p. 366. 

Muqbil ^ah, his flight from Mandesor, 
p. 665. 

Muqlm, Mlrza, his arrival at Kashmir; 
insulted and tortured the MuftU 
who had decided the execution of 
Yusuf, p. 746; his execution, p. 747. 

Murtada, Mir, his designation; his 
actions, pp. 147, 148. 

Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk; succeeded 
his father; ^wajah Mlrak HarvI 
(of Herat) who was his minister, p. 
146, was known as Changlz 
conquest of Changlz Kian for 
Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk; death of 
Chengiz Sian; relationship with 
Muijahib Sian, his vakU; actions of 
Musahib Sian towards the subjects 
and the amirs, p. 146; death of 
Musahib Sl^ lad Murtada Ni?am 
Shah to a state of madness; 
separated himself from the ad¬ 
ministration and retired in Bagh-i- 
Bihisht; Siallfa-i-Ilahi sent Pishrau 
!^an to the Deccan, p. 147; 
interview of Asad Sl^ Rurnl with 
Pishrau Sl^; Murtada Nizam Shah 
offered his faithful services to 
Wiallfa-i-Tlahi; rebellion of Bur- 
han; defeat of BurhSn; Burhan re¬ 
ceived imperial favours from Siallfa- 
i-Tlahi; Murtada Ni^am ShSh again 
secluded himself in the garden in 
the year 996; ^alabat Sl&n became 
the minister of Murtada; enmity 
of Jdgirddr a/m^a of Ber&r against 
Sal&bat Sl&i^ and its result, p. 148; 
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Murta^a Ni?ani-ul-mulk became ena¬ 
moured of a prostitute by the 
name of Fattu; Isma‘il became the 
vakil of Ni?am Shah and put 
9alabat Sian in prison, p. 149; 
Isma‘il and Fattu assumed full 
power; Mirza Khan his ndyih made 
himself the vakil of Murtada; re¬ 
leased his son Miran Husain, p. 150; 
death of Murtada and the period of 
his reign, p. 151. 

Murtada Sharwanl, Saiyid, a friend of 
MTrza his action in a feast; 

settlement with Mirza Sian, p. 152; 
his duties in the fort, p. 153; his 
decision; his proclamation; was put 
to death, p. 154. 

Musa, Maulana, p. 202; his request to 
Ahmad Shah not to fight with 
Sultan Hushang, p. 203. 

Musa, Qd^li brought Lohar in the 
presence of Yusuf Sian, p. 757. 

Mu^a Siai^» was made leader by the 
people of M&lwa, p. 187; was made 
the chief of the Malwa army, p. 470; 
his disappointment and message 
to Malik MugKith, p. 471; evacuated 
the fort of Dhar, p. 472. 

Musa Kban Fuladi, joined Sultan 
Ahmad, p. 396; the district of Pattan 
as far as Kari came into his posses¬ 
sion, p. 398; defeated l‘tmad 
Sian, p. 400. 

Musa Zina, *‘Idi Zina was buried in his 
mausoleum, p. 726. 

Mu^ahib his reality; his relations 
with Murtada Nizam Shah; his rank; 
his attitude towards the common 
people and the amirs, p. 146; his 
attacks on the amirs of Berar; his 
death, p. 147. 

Muft^fa, Malik, son of Shuj&* j^&n, 
bestowal of the title of Shttja‘ j^Sn 
on him, p. 628; was defeated by B&z 
Bahadur, p. 629. 


Mustafa |9ien, was put to death, p. 166 
(and «ee n. 1, p. 171). 

Must>afa Bum!, p. 347; he, with his 
men, was received with favour by 
Sultan Bahadur, p. 348. 

Muwafiq Khan, joined Na^ir-ud-cUn, 
p. 662; was sent to conquer the fort 
of Mandu, p. 663. 

Mu^affar, Sultan of Gujrat, was raised 
to the throne, p. 297; distribution of 
jdglrs among the amirs of Gujrat, 
p. 398; attitude of I‘tmad I&an 
towards the Sultan and his acti¬ 
vities in administration; mutiny 
of the amlrs^ p. 399; went and took 
up his abode in his own palace,, 
p. 410; went to Ulugh Khan at 
Ghiyaspur; a letter from l‘tmad 
^an to Sher Wian about the Sultan, 
p. 412; Saiyid Hamid rendered 
homage to the Sult-an, p. 413; period 
of reign, p. 414, 

Mu^affar Ibrahim, Malik, Malik-ush- 
sharq, Chanderi was allotted to him 
in fief by Mahmud I^alji, p. 507; 
defeated Malik Kalu; seized the 
inhabitants of Ratah; advanced 
towards Barhar, p. 518. 

Muzaffar J&Sji, his attack on the army 
of Sultan Qutb-ud-din, p. 624. 

Mu 7 .affar ^an, Shahzada, came from 
the town of Baroda emd obtained 
seven lakhs of tankas towards the 
expenses of A‘zam Humayun from 
his father, p. 288; wcis summoned 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 290. 

Muzaffar Shah, Sultan, Gujrati, suc¬ 
ceeded his father; sent the body of 
his father to the tomb of Shaiy^i 
Ahmad Hiattu; distributed wealth 
among the deserving; conferred 
honours and titles upon the aml/rs, 
p. 292; appointed Malik Rashld-ul- 
mulk to the post of vanr; sent the 
amirs and vazir to welcome Y&dgUr 
B6g Qazlb&sh; favours shown to 
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Qckzlb&shes; changed the name of 
Muhammadftbftd into Danlat&bad; 
sent Mu^afi? Qian to receive gahib 
E^n, p. 293; entertained ^ahib 
El^n at Bar5da; ordered Qai^ 
Eh&n to submit an account of the 
ruler of Malwa; expressed his wish 
to ^at^ib Sian to recover anyhow the 
kingdom of Malwa from Sultan 
Ma]|^nud l^aljl and make it over 
to him, p. 294; intended to 
punish the Rajputs who were creat¬ 
ing disturbances ; went to A^ada- 
bad p. 296; advaiKjed to Kodhrah 
and collected his troops there; 
hearing of the defeat of ‘Ain-ul-mulk 
advanced towards Idax; sent an 
army to plunder Mahrasa; devastat¬ 
ed Idar, p. 296; granted the request 
of the RSja of Idar; returned to 
Kddhrah; bestowed the presents of 
the Raja of Idar on *Ain-ul-mulk; 
sent Shahzada Sikandar ^an to Mu- 
hammadabad as an acting governor; 
ordered Qai^r Sl^n to possess 
Dahud as far as the village of D6vla, 
p. 297; advanced towards DhAra- 
garh; gave assurance of safety to 
Hcirkhukha; did not allow his 
omJfs to attack the kingdom of 
Sxiltan Mabmud when the latter had 
gone to put down the amirs of 
Chandan, p. 298; proceeded to 
Dh&r; visited the tombs of Shaikhs; 
the destruction of Furablas by 
Ni^Sm-ul-mulk greatly annoyed him; 
marched towards Gujr&t, p. 299; 
appointed Niipfim-ul-mulk to recover 
the country of Idar and make it 
over to Bih&r Mai; proceeded to¬ 
wards Abmadnagar; went to Fatten 
leaving the title-holders to guard 
the camp; sent Bih&r Mai with 
Nif&m-ul-mulk; ordered Ni^&m-ul- 
mulk not to prolong the war after 
recovering Idar, p. 300; celebration 


of the marriages of Shahz&das; 
advanced to visit Idar; after hearing 
of the murder of ?ahir-ul-mulk by 
Ray Mai sent fa^m&n to Malik 
Na 9 rat-ul-mulk to invade and devas¬ 
tate the country as far as Bijanagar, 
p. 301; representation from da/rdgha 
of Dahud about the arrival of Sult&n 
Mahmud I^alji; sent precious gifts 
to and welcomed Sultan Mahmud 
as a hddshah, p. 302; advanced into 
Malwa; fought with the Rajputs near 
Mandu; besieged Mandu; a message 
from Ray Fithora to the Sultan, 
p. 303; agreed to the request of Ray 
Fithora; victorious fight with the 
Rajputs of Mandu; general massacre 
in the fort of Mandu, p. 304; 
bestowed the fort of Mandu on 
Sultan Mahmud; advanced to meet 
R&n& Sank&; accepted the invitation 
of Sult&n Mahmud and went to 
Mandu with the Sh&hz&das, p. 305; 
visited the palaces and buildings of 
M&lwa; went back to Dhar; leaving 
A^af Wian Gujratl started for Gujrat; 
advanced towards Idar to punish 
Ray Mai and other disturbers; de¬ 
stroyed the territory of Ray Mai; 
came back to Muhammadabad 
Champanir, p. 306; went to Idar for 
enjoyment; entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of Idar to Malik Mub&riz-ul- 
mulk, p. 307; went to Champanir 
leaving Qiw&m-ul-raulk at Ahma- 
dab&d for the control of grassiast 
p. 308; after hearing of the ferocious 
activities of Rana Sanka appointed 
*Imad-ul-mulk and Qaii^r Khan 
to crush him, p. 311; instructions to 
‘Imad-ul-n«ulk and Qai^ar ^ftn in 
connection with their march towards 
Ohitor; wanted to march to ChitSr 
but postponed it at the advice of 
Malik Ayaz Sul^&nl; arrived at 
Ahmadnagar, p. 312; sent Malik 
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Ay&z and Qawam-ul-mulk to chastise 
R&nS. S&nkS,; sent Taj IQian and 
Ni?am-ul*mulk SuItS-nl to reinforce 
the Gujratl army, p. 313; detailed 
accounts of the chastisement of 
Rana Sanka, pp. 313-316; advice 
of Malik Ayaz to Rana Sanka; 
came to Ahmadabad to advance 
towards ChitSr, p. 317; forgave the 
offences of Rana Sanka; present of 
Rana Sanka to the Sultan; spent 
some days in Jhalawar and went to 
Ahmadabad; bidding farewell to the 
son of Rana Sanka went to Kapar- 
bhanj; grieved at the death of 
Malik Ayaz and conferred a Jdglr 
on his eldest son; rode out from 
Champanlr to chastise some 
rebels, p. 318; halted between the 
towns of Mahrasa and Harsol; 
rebuilt the fort of Mahrasa and 
returned towards Ahmadabad; 
excessive sadness on the death of a 
member of his harem; went to 
Champanir to refresh himself; 
request of ‘Alam to the Sul¬ 
tan and, p. 319, its fulfilment; went 
through Champanir to Tdar; delay 
in fulfilling the expectations of 
Shahzada Bahadur Wian, p. 320; 
going round his dependencies Shah¬ 
zada Bahadur ^an went towards 
Delhi; arrival of Babar Badshah to 
conquer India; fight of Bahadur 
^an with the Maghuls, p. 321; 
hearing of the arrival of Babar 
Badshah and departure of Shahzada 
Bahadur ^an became sorrowful; 
ordered ^udav^and j^an to 
summon Shahzada Bahadur gian; 
famine in Gujrat; fell ill, p. 
322; hearing of the division of the 
army enquired about the arrival of 
Shahzada Bahadur Sh&n; called 
Sikandar gian to his presence and 


gave him some advice; died; period 
of reign, p. 323. 

Muzaffar Shah HabshI, Sultan of 
Bangala, how he ascended the 
throne, p. 441 (and see n, 1, p. 441); 
his nature; how he was murdered; 
period of reign, p. 442. 

N 

Najm-ud-din Qaran Gilani, ^wajah, 
was entrusted with the duties of 
vazlr by Humayun Shah; was given 
the title of Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 77. 

Na‘mat-uMah, Sjwajah, was given 
the title of Saif Kian by Mahmud 
Wialj!, p. 529. 

Na‘mat-ul-lah, Saiyid, Shah Hablb-ul- 
lah*8 great ancestor, p. 84. 

Na‘amat-ul-lah Tabriz!, Hiwajah, was 
sent by Bahadur to ask pardon 
of the latter’s offences from Mahmud 
ShSh, p. 121; wrote to Bahadur 
about the acceptance of his prayer 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 122; was sent 
by Bahadur with a petition to 
Mahmud Shah, p. 123; made a 
representation to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 124. 

Naqd-ul-mulk, his flight, p. 677; was 
expelled by the amirs, p. 578. 

Narsingh Ray, one of the associates of 
Ahmad Shah, p. 61; informed Ahmad 
Shah about the invasion of Sultan 
Hushang; summoned Hushang to 
his aid when Alpnad Shah had 
besieged the fort of Kehrla; agreed 
to pay Hushang his daily expenses, 
p. 52; paid tribute to Muhammad 
Shah Lashkarl, p. 106. 

Na^ib Shah, Sultan of Bang&la, suc¬ 
ceeded his father; bestowed jaglrs on 
the amirs of Afghan and on Sultan 
Mahmud; prayed for the hand of 
the daughter of Sul^An Ibrahim for 
himself; sent beautiful presents to 
Sull>an Bahadur of Gujrat, p. 444; 
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period of reign, p. 445 (and see notes 
1-2, p. 446). 

Na^, son of *Adil ^an, see ‘Adil 
l^an, ruler of Aslr and Burhanpur. 

Na^Xr, Saiyid, at the call of Sultan 
Hasan he was coming to help but 
died on the way nesu: the valley of 
Pir Pimjal, p. 681. 

NS^ir the slave, ruler of Bangala, after 
the death of Sultan Ahmad sat on 
the throne; was put to death; 
period of reign, p. 434 (and see note 
6, p. 434). 

Na^ir ^an, (ruler of AsTr), accepted 
the proposal of Ahmad Shah for the 
marraige of Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-dln 
with his own daughter, p. 45; 
raided a part of the territory of the 
DakinI Kingdom, p. 57; was opposed 
by Malik-ut-tujjar and went back 
to Asir; his death, p. 58; his posses* 
sion of parts of Sultanpur and 
Nadarbir, p. 196; took possession 
of the fort of Talnlr; invaded the 
country of Sul^anpur, p. 198; 
prepared to defend himself in the 
fort of Talnlr; requested Ahmad 
Shah to excuse his offences; was 
given the title of Na§Ir Hian by 
Alunad Shah, p. 199; gave shelter 
to Kanha in his kingdom, p. 213; 
joined Sultan ‘Aia-ud-dln; fled to 
the hills of Kaland, p. 214. 

NfiMSfIr l^an, brother of Sultan Mu?affar 
Gujratf, was left in the fort of Dhar 
by Sultan Muzaffar Qujrati; his 
treatment of the ra%yats and the 
attack of Malwa army, p. 469; 
different views about his name, p. 
469, n. 4. 

Kai^ ^an, son of Sikandar i^^an, 
attacked Natu Sian, p. 621; fought 
against Shuja* Sjan but was defeated 
and fled, p. 622. 

Na§ar la^ln, Sultan of Gujrat, Baha’-ul- 
mulk placed Na^Ir J^ian on the 


throne and gave him the title of 
Sultan Maljmud; amirs of Gujrat 
offered congratulations; Tmad-ul- 
mulk comforted the amirs, p. 328; 
arrival of Bahadur Shah in Gujrat 
and the defence of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, 
pp. 329-332; period of reign, 
p. 333. 

Na^Tr fflian Jahan, son of Qadir ^an, 
on account of his cruel and high* 
handed actions, p. 453, requested 
Sultan Mahmud HialjT to save his 
dominion from the attack of Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi, p. 455; waited on 
Sultan Malmiud Wialj! at ChandSrl, 
p. 466. 

Na§ir KiyariT, went to conquer Tibet, 
p. 738. 

Nasir Raja, Malik, see Adil Khan, ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur. 

Na^Tr Shah, son of ‘Abd*ul-qadir, news 
of his oppression reached Mahmud 
gialji, p. 611; submitted a represen¬ 
tation to Mahmud Hialji and was 
pardoned by the latter, p. 512; a 
message regarding his unorthodox 
views reached Mahmud Wialjl, 
p. 515; was expelled by Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi from Kaipl ; his 
request to Mahmud Wialji, p. 616; 
rendered homage to Mahmud 
Sialji, p, 517; Ratah and Mahobah 
were given to him by Mahmud 
Sharqi, p. 619. 

Nasir Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amirs placed one of the descendants 
of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhangara 
on the throne and gave him the title 
of Na§ir Shah, p. 434; died; period 
of reign, p.^ 436 (and see note 1, 
p. 436). 

Nai?ir-ud-dlh, this title was conferred 
on Isma’Il Fath by ‘Aia-ud-dln 
I^asan BahmanI, p. 8. 

Na^ir-ud^dln, Sultan, Sultan of Malwa, 
took the kingdom from Sultan 
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Gjiiyatlj-ud-dln; on the advance of 
Mahmud Shah he submitted to him, 
p. 281; was given the title 
of Na^ir Shah by Sultan Ghiyath- 
ud-din and appointed as the heir of 
the latter, p. 544; dispute with 
Shuja‘at Hian, p. 552; his birth, 
p. 553; gained favour with his father; 
hostility of Shuja‘at Hian; support¬ 
ed his father; took all the affairs of 
the state in his own hands; an evil 
deed of Rani Hiurshld and its result, 
p. 554; withdrew his hands from the 
duties of the vazdrat; Rani ^urshld 
and Shuja‘at Kian took over the 
management of the affairs of the 
government of Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
dln; an order of Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
dln to seize the murderers of Munja 
Baqal, p. 555; a message of his 
father; attended his father; left 
his father and went towards Dhar, 
p. 556; sent a petition to his 
father; order of Rani Siurshid for 
his destruction; amazement of the 
army, p. 557; encamped in the town 
of Thahnah; amirs of the Ghiya^ 
Shahi states joined him; moved to 
the town of Rajawiyah; raised the 
royal umbrella over his head, 
p. 558; sent Malik Malhu to chastise 
the troops of Shuja‘at Khan: was 
reinforced by the amirs; hearing of 
his strong position Ghiya^-ud-din 
sent ambassadors to him; his 
reply to Ghiyatlj-ud-din, p. 559; 
his victories over the troops of Sha- 
dl&bad, p. 560; failure of Shuja‘at 
l^&n and Rani £^urshld in their evil 
attempt; fight between Shuj&^at 
Il^an and the effort of Sultan 
Ghiy&tb•'id-din for peace, p. 561; 
his disputes with Shuja'at ^an 
and their result, p. 562; sat on the 
throne of the empire; made over 
Shuja'at Khan and K&nl [^urshld 


to custodians; appointed his heir; 
his general announcement as the 
Sultan and punishment of the 
enemies; was allowed to do homage 
to his father; was recognized as 
Sultan by his father, p. 564; concen¬ 
tration of the enemies under Sher 
Wian; hostility of Sher ^an, p. 665; 
aggrieved on the death of his father, 
p. 566; suppressed the disturbance 
caused by Sher Hian; instigation of 
Shai^hizadas prompted Sher Wian to 
rebellion which caused the latter’s 
death, p. 567; imprisoned Shai^ 
Habib-ul-lah; occupied himself with 
pleasure and drinking; an example of 
his immorality; erection of a palace 
in Bdgh Flruz^ p. 569; built a lofty 
and noble palace in Agar; having 
chastised the rebels returned to his 
capital; accepted tribute from the 
Zaminddrs of Chitor; sent Iqbal 
^an l^wajah Jahan to Asir and 
Burhanpur; rebellion of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, p. 570; unfavourable 
reply of Sultan Shihab-ud-(ffn to 
his father, p. 571; removed Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din and made A^zam 
Humayun his heir; various diseases 
attacked him; his counsels and 
precepts to the amirs and Mahmud 
Shah, p. 572; his death and period 
of reign, p. 573. 

Nasir-ud-din ‘Abd-ul-qadir, Sultan, 
see Na§ir-ud-dln, SuRan, SuRan of 
Malwa. 

Na^ir-ud-din ‘A4d-ud-daula, was 
directed to command the force by 
Abmad Shah, p. 200. 

Na^lr-ud-dln ‘Arab, Saiyid, was sent 
by Ahmad Shah to Karbeda to 
open out a stream; was insulted 
by Sher Malik, p. 43. 

Na^Ir-ud-din Dabir, Malik, his trea¬ 
chery with Mabmud p. 498; 

waa pardoned by Mabiiaud Khaljl; 
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was given the title of Na^at ^an 
and a fief by Mahmud R^aljl; his 
rebellion against Ma^ud ^aljl, 
p. 499; was relieved of the govern¬ 
ment of ChandSrI, p. 501. 

Nafir-ud-din Muhcunmad Daudt, 
Shai^, p. 37. 

Na^at Ghak» opinion of GhazI Hi&n, 
p. 729; his imprisonment, p. 731; 
his release; went to ^an ^rnan 
Bahrfim ^&n, p. 736. 

Na^rat ^§ii, his plans against Husain 
p. 741; his imprisonment, 
p. 742; was blinded, p. 744. 

Na$rat ^5n, brother of Muzaffar Shah, 
was placed in charge of the govern¬ 
ment of M§,lwa by Muzafiar ShS-h, 
p. 186; his harsh treatment of the 
ra*%yalB\ rebellion against him; was 
rescued by Ehwdjahd&r and was 
sent to GujrUt, p. 187. 

Na^rat ]^ftn, son of Iqb&l ^an, went 
to bring Shih&b-ud-din, p. 680. 

Nai^t-ul-mulk, Malik, was left in 
the service of A*zam Humayun by 
Mahmud ShSh, p. 285; was sent to 
Tdar; was ordered by Mu?affar 
Shah to devastate as far as Blja- 
nagar, p. 301; advanced to give 
battle to Ray Mai, p. 306; was 
brought to Ahmadabad by Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 307; was slain, p. 327. 

Na^-ul-lah Dablr, S^wajah, represen¬ 
tation of other omfrs through his 
intervention to Sultan Hushang, 
p. 484. 

Na^r-ul-lah FamiySnl, Siwajah, in 
concert with other omfrs brought 
Shfihzada Mas*fid Sh&n and placed 

^ him on the throne of Mftlwa, p. 494. 

Natu was appointed to the 

Sark&r of HSudiyah, p. 621. 

Hauruz Aswad, son of A];^nad Aswad, 
was made the chamberlain of Sultan 
^asan, p. 676. 


Nauruz Chak, his house was burnt, 
p. 716. 

Naushlrwan, the just, p. 82. 

Naziri, the poet, friend, and compa¬ 
nion of Amirzada Habib-uMah, 

p. 86. 

Na?r, Shah, his statement about the 
death of Mirza Haidar, p. 717. 

Na?r Be Uzbek, was ordered to support 
Burhan; joined Burhan, p. 168. 

Nazuk Chak, his escape from GhazI 
^n, p. 730; his rebellion, p. 731; 
his execution, p. 732. 

Nazuk Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, the 
Kashmiris brought the family of 
Mirza Haidar to Srinagar and divided 
the country of Kashmir among 
themselves; his accession, p. 719; 
an amicable settlement between 
^azl ^an and Sankar Chak; 
groups which exercised power in 
Kashmir, p. 720; power of the Chaks; 
the Makris went to Bankal, p. 721; 
release of the Mughals; skirmishes 
between the Chaks and the Mughals, 
p. 722; victory of the KashmMs 
over the Niyazi tribe, p. 723; hosti¬ 
lities among the Kashmiris, p. 724; 
period of rule for the second time, 
p. 725. 

Nazuk Shah, son of Fath Shah, 
Sultan of Kashmir, was given the 
title of Sultan by Abdal Makri, 
p. 697; accession; capital; his 
vazlri division of the country, p. 698; 
allotment of divisions; summoned 
Muhammad Shah; accession of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah for the fourth time; 
was appointed successor of Muham¬ 
mad Shahj period of reign, p. 699; 
Malik Abdal defeated Malik KajI; 
Mirza Kamran sent detachments for 
the conquest of Kashmir, p. 700; 
destruction of the Kashmiris by 
the Mugh^ls; retreat of the Mu|d)als; 
Malik Kaji retired to Hindilstan; 
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Sul^Sn. Saiyid of Kashg^ar 

conquered Kashmir and destroyed 
the Kashmiris, p. 701; fight between 
the KSshgharis and the Kashmiris, 
resulted, after a great loss, in 
peace, p. 703; agreement with the 
Kashghails; famine in Kashmir, 
p. 704; iUness of Muhammad Shah 
and his death, p. 705. 

Nazuk Shah, son of SultSn Shams-ud- 
din; succeeded his father but was 
defeated by Mlrza Haidar, p. 707. 

NSkruz, father of Karshashab, p. 033. 

Ni?am ^an, reinforced Dastur ^an 
and attacked Hushang, p. 581. 

Ni^fim Mufarrah, bore the title of 
Ashti ^an; was the governor of 
Gujrftt under Sultan Mahammad; his 
cruelty, p. 173; received a letter from 
^afar gbiln, p. 175; reply to l^afar 
fhin; his adv€Uice to fight with 
if Afar l^an; his murder, p. 176. 

Ni?am ShSh, son of Humayun Shah, 
succeeded his father; administration 
was entrusted to the hands of 
MaUiduma-i-Jahan, p. 86; marched 
out with his amfrs for the campaign; 
the army of Nizfim Shah fell upon 
the vanguard of the Bays of Orissa; 
defeated them and made them 
return to their capital; p. 87; ad¬ 
vanced to meet the army of Mandu; 
placed ten thousand horsemen in 
charge of ^wajah Mahmud Gliani; 
made over the army of the centre, to 
^wajah Jahan Malik Shah Turk, 
p. 88; defeated the army of Sultan 
Mabmud; came with Malkah-i-Jahan 
to Firuzabad, p. 89; wrote a letter 
to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat; sent 
2lli8>wajah Jahan with a large army 
to fight against Sultan Mahmud 
fSialjl, p. 90; advanced to fight 
with Mahmud asked help 

from Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat; 
offered him thanks for his help and 


died; period of his reign, pp. 92, 
243, 244, and 245. 

Ki?;am Shah, nephew of Ghaznin 
Wian; was blinded by Ghaznin 
J^an, p. 492. 

Nizam-ud-din, Jam, son of §alah-ud- 
din, ruler of Sind; account of his 
government, p. 775. 

Ni?am-ud-din, Jam, i.e. Jam Nanda, 
ruler of Sind, accession on the throne 
of Sind; account of his reign, p. 778. 

N4am-ud-dm, Shaild), went to Cham- 
panir from the side of Sultan 
Mahmud Hialji for drawing up the 
treaty, p. 232. 

Ni?am-ud-din Ahmad, the author, the 
statement which he had heard from 
the friends of Shuja‘ ^an, p. 626; 
his statement about the tree of 
Kashmir, p. 717; his statement 
about the rulers of Sind, p. 771; 
his statement about the Sultan 
of Multan, p. 800; his final state¬ 
ment, p. 811. 

Kii^am-ud-din Dehlavi, Shail^, issued a 
general invitation for dinner during 
the reign of Sultan Tughlaq Shah; 
!Hasan Gangu presented himself 
before him; told Hasan Gangu 
symbolically that he will become a 
Sul^n, p. 8. 

N4am-ul-mulk, Malik of Gujrat, 
p. 192; was sent to Badr ‘Ala in 
order to assure the latter’s safety 
by Ahmad Shah; was seized by 
Badr ‘Ala; was released by the 
people of Ahmad Shah, p. 193; was 
sent to punish Malik Shah, p. 195; 
Abmad Shah made him the 
regent of his kingdom during his 
absence and ordered him to punish 
the Raja of Mandal, p. 199; was 
sent to hunt in the neighbourhood 
of Dilawara; was defeated by the 
Purabia Rajputs, p. 299; was ap¬ 
pointed to recover the country of 
Tdar; made over Idar to Bihar Mai; 
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fought with RSy Mai, p. 300; his ill¬ 
ness; was summoned to the presence 
of Mu?affar Shah; left ?aWr-ul- 
mulk at Tdar and hastened towards 
Muhammadabad, p. 301; was ap¬ 
pointed to attack Muhafiz ^an by 
Sultan Bahadur, p. 335. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, Malik, was appointed 
vazlr by Sultan Shihab-ud-din, p. 
110; made an agreement with the 
Turk! amirs; his fruitful flattery 
of Qiyam-ul-mulk, p. Ill; after 
the death of Qiyam-ul-mulk took up 
the duties of vazlr; was wounded by 
Dilawar lOjan, p. 112; informed 
Malik Barid about the hostile 
intention of Dilawar Qian and 
started for Jimlr, p. 113. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, Malik, father of Malik 
Badeh, was sent to the thdna at 
Kiz by Mahmud Shah, p. 263; re¬ 
quested Mahmud Shah to confer the 
thdna which, belonged to him, on his 
son and to take him with him for 
the performance of the Haj ; was ad¬ 
vised by *Imad-uI-mulk to go alone 
for pilgrimage on behalf of all; was 
greatly liked by Malimud Shah; 
was sent to the amtrs to demand a 
reply to the Sultan’s question, p. 269. 

Ni?am-ul-mulk, father of Malik-ut- 
tujjar, governor of Junlr, pp. 74, 76. 

Ni^ifim-ul-mulk, son of Malik Nizam- 
ul-mulk, informed Malik Barid about 
the ambition of Sul^jan ‘Ala-ud-din, 
p. 133. 

Ni?am-ul-mulk Bahrl, a slave of 
Brahman; was called Balirl; his 
son A^ad hswi the ambition to rule; 
vazira of Sultftn Kallm-ul-lah made 
N4&m-ul-muik BabrI a prisoner and 
put him to death, p. 136. 

Ni^am-ul-mulk BabrI, ruler of Abmad- 
nagar, his death, p. 391. 

N4&m-ul-mulk Babn, ruler of Kawfl, 
helped Malik l^isam-ud-dln Ma^ul 


in placing ^anz&da ^Alarn 
Sian on the throne of Aslr and 
Burhanpur, p. 283; leaving horsemen 
with ‘Alam Sl^ and Malik I^isim- 
ud-dln went to Kawll, p. 284; 
stationed near the border of Aslr 
with ‘Alam Sl&n with his army, 
p. 287; presented a petition to Mah¬ 
mud Shah, p. 288. 

Nizam-ul-mulk DakinI, joined Sultan 
Bahadur and was given the title 
of Mubammad Shah by him, p. 366. 

Ni?am-ul-mulk Qhurl; Humajrun Shah 
sent him to the country of Tilang; 
went away from the foot of the fort 
of Tilang, p. 79; fled and joined 
Sultan Mahmud Slfi-ljl* P* 80; in¬ 
stigated Mahmud Sl^'l]! fo invade 
the Deccan, pp. 87, 533. 

Nizam-ul-mulk SultanI, was sent by 
Muzaffar Shah to join Malik Ayaz, 
p. 313; was sent with an army to 
Na‘lcha, p. 590. 

Nizam-ul-mulk Turk, Malik, father of 
*Adil Sian and Darya Sl^n, appoint¬ 
ed to take charge of the left wing of 
the army of Nizam Shah, pp. 88, 
535; was given Junir by Mubammad 
Shah Lashkarl as jdglr^ p. 94; was 
appointed to conquer the fort of 
Kehrla, pp. 96, 636; attacked the 
M«uidu army; on a petition of 
^ mercy excused the Mandu army, 
p. 96; was made martyr by a Mandu 
soldier, p. 96. 

Nizam-ul-Mulklya; list of Sul^ians, p. 7. 

Nub bin Yusuf-ul-mulk, was given 
the title of Shams-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 333. 

Nur, Malik, son of Malik Abmad, 

, ^usain w€is entrusted to him by 
Sult&n Hasan, p. 680. 

Nur Bakhsh, Saiyid Mubammad, sent 
a gift to Mabmud Sn^ljli P* 

Nur Qutb 'Alam, Shailsb* p* 443. 
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Nur-ud-din, Shai^, was respected by 
Mahmud Sialjl, p. 639. 


Pandey Brijt was the vazlr of Raja 
Bhoj; after accepting Islam he was 
known as Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-lah Jangal, 
p. 299. 

Pandus, p. 633. 

Pars R&m, Raja Bakar, entered the 
service of Sultan Bahadur, p. 348. 

Parasram, Raja of Jammu, took part 
in the murder of Saiyid Hasan, p. 
682; was sent back with gifts, 
p. 686. 

Payinda Rhan Afghan, was permitted 
to go back to Jaunpur, p. 330. 

Piyara, Malik, was appointed by Rani 
Hiurslild and was given the title of 
‘All lOian, p. 562; joined Sher ^aii, 
p. 565. 

Piarah Isma‘il, his title, p. 238; his 
execution, p. 242; and see Kabir 
Sultani, Malik. 

Pir Wian, fought against Maqbul I^an, 
p. 537. 

Pir Muhammad was sent to 

conquer Malwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

Pir Muhammad ^an, Mirza, possessed 
Multan; seized Sarang IQian, p. 180. 

Pishrau Khan, had an interview with 
Murtada Nizam Shah; conveyed the 
order of Hjalifa-i-Ilahi to Murtada 
Nizam Shah; went back with the ] 
tribute presented by Murtada Nizam 
Shah, p. 148. 

Pithora Ray, was appointed by Medini 
Ray to guard the fort of Mandu; 
sent a message to Mu^affar Shah, 
pp. 303, 690, 602. 

Prithi Raj, was given half of the 
territory of B3,kar by Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 349. 

Punja, an army was sent by Ahmad 
Shah to attack him, p. 209; his 
attack; his submission to A^mad 


Shah which was not accepted, p. 210; 
his death, p. 211. 

Puran Mai, son of Silhadi, possessed the 
fort of Raisin and its neighbourhood, 
p. 617. 

Q 

Qadam ^an, with the title of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji, was given the command of 
the amirs of Chanderi, p. 623; was 
entrusted with the government of 
the forts of Harauti and Rantam- 
bhor, p. 526; captured the fort of 
Biindi, p. 532; favours conferred on 
him by Sultan Ghiya^-ud-din, 
p. 543. 

Qadan, Qadl^ surrendered the fort of 
Bhakkar to Shah Beg, p. 778. 

Qadi l^an, fought against Maqbul 
Hian, p. 537. 

Qadir I^an, ruler of Kalpi, p. 481. 

Qadr Khan, his fight with Malik 
Muqarrab Aiunad Ayaz, p. 214. 

Qai^r Hian, was summoned by Mah¬ 
mud Shah; was sent with ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk by Mahmud Shah for the 
conquest of Jalor and Sajor; was 
murdered by Mujahid i^an, p. 270. 

Qai^ar Hian, inkstand bearer of Sultan 
Hushang, informed Ahmad Gujrati 
of the plan of Mahmud Sl*^ljl» 
p. 503. 

Qai^ar Hian, thdnaddr of Sultan Mu- 
zaffar Gujrati, was sent by Muzaffar 
Shah to Dahiid, 294; was ordered 
by Muzaffar Shah to take possession 
of the country as far as Devla, p. 297; 
Muzaffar Shah sent presents through 
him to Sultan Mahmud, p. 302; was 
appointed to crush Rana Sanka by 
Muzaffar Shah; taking Qawam-ul- 
mulk, went to Pai*ant6j, p. 311; was 
appointed to punish the rebels by 
Siiltan Sikandar, p. 326; sent a 
message to La^If ]^&n to leave 
ChampSnir, 336; sent a number of 
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retainers with Shuj&*-ul-inulk, p. 
339; was imprisoned by the order 
of Sultfin Bahadur, p. 340; welcomed 
Stdtmi Mabmud and treated him 
with great respect, p. 601. 

Qarra Bahadur Mirza, was appointed 
the governor of Baharmal, created 
disturbcmce against the Mughals, 
p. 714; sent a message to Mirza 
Haidar; was imprisoned by the 
Kashmiris, p. 715; his release, p. 
722; his fight with Ghazi I^an, 
p. 737. 

Qasim, H^wajah, was slain, p. 716. 

Qasim, Malik, was summoned by 
Mahmud ^alji, p. 502. 

Q&sim, Mirza, son of ^wajah Haji, 
accompanied Yusuf ^an, p. 761. 

Q&sim, MuUa, little Tibet was given 
to him by Mirza Haidar, p. 712. 

Q&sim, Shah, teacher of Mir Shams, 
p. 689. 

Q&sim, Saiyid, was left behind to 
collect tribute in Kam&l, p. 196; 
was sent with Sh&hz&da Muhammad 
^&n by Ahmad Sh&h, p. 213. 

Qasim Husain Sultan, was appointed 
to the government of Bahroj 
by Hum&yun Badshah; could not 
stand the attacks of Qujratis; 
went to Tar^i Beg K^an, p. 377. 

Qass&b, the name of an elephant, imder 
whose feet Shir Malik was thrown by 
the order of Ahmad Shah, p. 43. 

Qaw&m ]^&n, see Yusuf Qaw&m, Malik. 

Qaw&m ^&u Lankah, joined Mirz& 
Sh&h Qusain, p. 806. 

Qaw&m-ul-mulk, son of Qaw&m-ul- 
mulk, was sent to encourage the 
citizens of Dh&r by Muzaffar Sh&h; 
inflamed the desire of Muzaffar 
Sh&h to visit Dh&r, p. 298; fought 
with great exertion and slew many 
RSjpflts, p. 303; was left in Abma- 
d&b&d to control the grdssiaSf p. 308. 


Qaw&m-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent to 
the town of KodhrS by Mahmud 
Sh&h, p. 263; crushed the Rajputs, 
p. 276; was sent by Mahmud Shah 
to punish Bah&dur Gilani, p. 279; 
was sent by Muzaffar ShSh to 
attack R&n& Sank&, p. 304; went 
to ParantSj, p. 311; was sent to join 
Malik Ayaz, p. 313; penetrated into 
the hills of Banswala and caused 
great destruction, p. 314; opposed 
Malik Ayaz in making peace with 
RSna Sanka, p. 316; enslaved the 
firangU, p. 344; was sent by Mu- 
?affar Gujratl to welcome Mahmud 
Sh&h, p. 601; was sent by Muzaffar 
Qujr&tl to punish MSdini Ray and 
Rana Sank&, p. 602. 

Qiwam-ul-mulk, was appointed to 
attack Bahadur Gll&n! by Sult&n 
Shih&b-ud-din, p. 117. 

QiyS ^an, was sent to conquer Malwa 
by Akbar, p. 631. 

Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk, Malik, was ap¬ 
pointed vazlr by Sultan Shihab-ud- 
din, p. 110; agreed to the proposal 
of Malik Nizam-ul-mulk, p. Ill; 
was killed by the TTurkl amirs, p. 112. 

Quli Wian, Shah, was appointed to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760. 

Quli Qutb-ul-mulk HamadanT, Sultan, 
of the Quyun tribe and a vazlr of 

^ the Bahmanis, p. 167; he sold 
himself to Sultan Mahmud; he took 
possession of GSlkonda; period of his 
reign, p. 168. 

Qu^b, officer-in-charge of the island of 
Mahaim, p. 214; informed Sul^n 
Ahmad about the tyranny and 
oppression ^f Malik Hasan, p. 215. 

Qu^b ‘Alam Shaikh Faxld-ud-dln 
Mas*ud Shakarganj; was sent to 
wait on Mahmud by Ghazi 

Kh&n. p, 533-34. 

Qutb joined Sultan Bahadm*, p. 
348; was sent by Sul^ftn Muh&inniad 
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to fight against Mahmud I^aljh 

p. 610. , 

Qutb'ud'din, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud'dSn, Sultan of Kashmir, 
accession; character; sent Loar for 
the conquest of the fort of Loharkot, 
p. 642; execution of Ray Rawal €«id 
imprisonment of Hasan; period of 
reign, p. 643. 

Qut-b-ud-dm Ahmad Shah, Sultan, 
Gujrati, succeeded his father; 
received the title of Sultan Qutb- 
ud*dln Ahmad Shah; currency 
of the rite of Nithdr; bestowed 
jdgirs Upon the amirs, p. 226; 
Sultan Mahmud Wialji advanced into 
the country of Gujrat; consulta¬ 
tion with a baqdl\ advice of the 
baqal; amirs took him along to carry 
on the war with Sultan Mahmud; 
gained victory, p.227; met Sultan 
Mahmud in Kaparbanj; Malik *Ala*- 
ud-din Suhrab joined him, p. 228; 
communication with Sultan Mahmud 
by a couplet; returned to Ahma- 
dabad with triumph, p. 229; 
Shams J^Sn went to Ahmadabad; 
conferred favours on Shams Wian 
and married his daughter in the 
nikdh form, sent reinforcements to 
Nag6r; devastation of the men of 
Nag5r by Rgna Kumbha, p. 230; 
advanced against the fort of Kum- 
bhalmlr; Gita DSorcdi did homage; 
appointed Malik Sha*bd.n Sudani 
in-charge of the fort of Abu; sent a 
messenger to summon ‘ImM-ul- 
mulk; advanced to capture the fort 
of Sirohl; defeated the R(9lja of 
Sirohl; invaded the country of Rana 
Kumbha, p. 231; Kumbha offered 
tribute; returned to A^madSbad; 
peace and settlement with Sultfin 
Ma^ud P* 232; marched to 

invade Kumbhalmlr; took the for¬ 
tress of Abu; delivered it to 


Gita DSorah; from Abu advanced 
towards Kumbhalmlr; RSna Kumbhfi 
retired to the fort of Chitor; Rana 
being defeated begged for pardon; 
returned to Ahmadabad, p. 233; 
resolved to punish the Zamln- 
dflrs; marched to Sirohi; destroyed 
various towns; sent armies to 
ravage the dominions of Rana 
Kumbha; giving up the siege of the 
fort of Kumbhalmlr advanced to¬ 
wards the fortress of Chitor to 
help Sultan Mahmud; plundering 
the surrounded country went to 
Ahmadabad; forgave Rana Kumbha 
at his request; his illness; interview 
with Saiyid Muhammad, p. 234; 
prophecy of Saiyid Muhammad; 
date of death; title after death; 
period of reign; special character¬ 
istics; amirs put Shams gian to 
death, p. 235. 

Qu^b-ud-dln Lankah, Sultan of Multan, 
sent a message to Shail^h Yusiif, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Yusuf, 
p. 789; defeated Shaikh Yusuf and 
ascended on the throne of Multan; 
sent Shaikh Yusuf to Delhi, p. 790; 
raised the standard of sovereignty; 
period of rule, p. 791. • 

Qutb-ud-(hn Muhammad j^an Ghaz- 
navi; Burh^ Ni^am-ul-mulk came 
to him; was one of the amirs of 
I^alifa-i-ll&hl, p. 157. 

Qu^b-ud-din ShaibanI, Malik, his trea¬ 
chery towards Mahmud 
p. 498; was punished by Mahmud 
S^ji, p. 499. 

Qutb-ul-Mulklya, list of the Sultans, 
see p. 7. 

Qutlagh jfi^an, brother of ‘Alam-ul- 
mulk, p. 8. 

R 

R&be ‘a, Bibi, wife of Haidar ^an, her 
fight and death, p. 723. 
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see Almad, Sultan of 

Gujrat. 

Ra^i-ul-mulk, amirs of Sul^ftn Mu- 
^affar; his efforts to transfer the rule 
of Gujr&t from Sultan Bahadur to 
Chand ^an, p. 610. 

Ilafi*-ul-mulk, was given the title 
of ‘Imad“ul-mulk by Sultan Bahadur 
and was made ^Arid-i-Mumdlikt 
p. 336. 

Raja of Abu, looted a caravan of 
merchants; received a farmdn from 
Malimud Shah; gave back what he 
had looted to the merchants and sent 
a tribute to Muhmud Shah, p. 278. 

Raja of Badhul, p. 194; his petition to 
Sultan Hushang, p. 196. 

Raja of Champanir, sent a representa¬ 
tion to Sultan Hushang, p. 197; did 
homage to Ahmad Shah, p. 199; his 
submission to Ahmad Shah, p, 201. 

Raja of Gwaliar, his nephew entered 
the service of Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 346. 

Raja of Idar, his rebellion; sent his 
vakUsy p. 177, to ?afar Sfean, 
p. 178; agreed to pay tribute to 
ifafar ^an, p. 180; evacuated the 
fort, p. 181; his rebellion; fought 
against ^Ain-ul-mulk; became 
victorious; evacuated the fort of 
Mahrasa; fled to the hills of 
Bijanagar, p. 296; asked Mu^affar 
ShSh to pardon him; sent a message 
to Mu^affar Shah; was excused by 
Mu^ffar Sh&h, p. 297. 

R&ja of Kalna, sent tribute to 'Adil 
p. 289. 

R&ja of Kamal, gave shelter to Shah 
Malik; his fight with Ahmad ShSh; 
his defeat; fled to the hills of Kam&l; 
asked pcu'don for his offences, p. 196. 

R&ja of Mahur, joined Mir&n Mu]|^am- 
mad Sh&h, p. 402. 

R&ja of M&l, did not favour Latif 
Ek&if P* 337. 


R&ja of Mandal, p. 194; instigated 
Sult&n Hushang to conqvier Gujr&t, 
p. 196; brought Sul^&n Hushang to 
Gujrat, p. 197; his rebellion, p. 199. 

Raja of Mandalgarh, his fight with 
?afar Hian; his defeat; promise for 
the pa 3 rment of a tribute, p. 179. 

Raja of Nadot, p. 194; his petition to 
Sultan Hushang, p. 195; brought 
Sult&n Hushang into Gujrat, p. 197; 
asked pardon of his offences, p. 199. 

Raja of Sirohi, fought with Sul^-an 
Qutb-ud-din and was defeated, p. 
231; fled to the hills, p. 234. 

Raja of Sorath, his negligence in the 
pa 5 Tiient of a tribute, p. 197. 

Raja Rustam, Ni?am-ul-mulk, was 
sent to Jalna by the Dakini vazlrs; 
his treatment of the Saiyyads, 
p. 66; became afflicted with leprosy, 

p. 66. 

Ram, governor of Kakrun, on the 
advance of Muhammad Sian he 
evacuated Kakrun and fled, p, 368. 

Ram Chand Naik, Ray, was sent by 
Sultan Qut-b-ud-dln to reinforce 
Nagor, p. 230. 

Ram Raj of Bijanagar, was attacked by 
Husain Nizam-ul-mulk; advanced to 
meet Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, p. 141; 
was killed, p. 143. 

R&m Shah, Raja of Gwaliar, helped 
Mubarak ^&n Sarwani, p. 622. 

.«^R&na Kumbh&, his determination to 
recover N&g5r from Mujahid l&an; 
marched against Nfigor; sent a 
message to Shams fijan to carry out 
his promise; on the denial of Shams 
Sian advanced towards Nagor; 
fought and destroyed the men of 
N5g6r, p. 230; his fight with Sul^&n 
Qutb-ud-dIn, p. 231; after defeat 
paid tribute to Sul^n Qu^b-ud-dln, 
p. 232; left Kumbhalmir and retired 
to the fort of Ohitdr; fought and was 
crushed by Sultftn Qu^b-ud-dln; 
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made submiBsion to Sult&n Qu^b-ud- 
dln; attempted to destroy Nagor; 
hearing of the pi*oparations of Sultan 
Qu^b-ud-dln withdrew his steps, 
p. 233; was besieged by Sul^Sn 
Qu^b«ud-(hn in the fort of Kum- 
bhalmlr; prayed Sultan Qu^b-ud-din 
for the pardon of his offences, p. 234. 

Rana Sanka, p. 299; helped Ray Mai; 
took possession of the country 
of Idar from Bihar Mai and made 
it over to Ray Mai, p. 300; news of 
his arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Ujjain to aid and reinforce Medini 
RSy, p, 304; treated Sultan Mahmud 
with kindness and sent him to 
Mandu; turned towards Idar, p. 307; 
ravaged Idar to the boundary of 
Sirohi; came to Bakar and then to 
Dungarpur, p. 308; advanced against 
Idar; advanced against Ahmad- 
nagar; a battle with Mubariz-ul- 
mulk, p. 309; ravaged A^adnagar; 
advanced to Besalnagar and ravaged 
it, p. 310; went to help the thdnaddr 
of Mandisor, p. 314; sent a message 
to Malik Ayaz; sent a message to 
SilhadI, p. 316; sent emissaries to 
Malik Ayaz, p. 316; a message from 
Malik Ayaz, p. 317; sent his son 
with tribute to Muzaffar Shah; his 
offences were excused by Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 318; paid tribute to 
Shahzada Bahadur when he arrived 
at Chitor, p. 321; his son rendered 
homage to Taj Wian, p. 343; hearing 
of the defeat of Ray Pithora went 
back with Medini Ray and SilhadI to 
his own coimtry, p. 604; advanced 
towards Kakrum; defeated Ma^ud 
Shah, p. 606; his kind treatment of 
Mabmud Shah, p. 607; seized a 
part of the kingdom of Mabmud 
Shah, p. 60B. 

Rafijan, Raja, son of Raja SirdSv, his 
vazir; his suooeasor, p, 634. 


Ranmal, Raja of Idar, was summoned 
by Flruz Wjan to help him, p. 192; 
fled to the hills of Idar; his treachery 
towards Flruz l^an, p. 194; brought 
Sultan Hushang into Gujrat, p. 197; 
asked pardon for his offences and 
did homage to Abmad Shah, p. 199. 

Ran Mai, Raja of Tibet, reinforced 
Habib gian, p. 758. 

Rashid-ul-mulk, Malik, was given 
the title of Khudawand ]^an by 
Muzaffar Shah, p. 293. 

Ratan SSn, son of Rana Sanka, prayed 
Sultan Bahadur for the pardon of 
Jaga’s offences, p. 349; devastated 
the villages of Sipla and Balavat; 
confronted Sultan Mabmud at 
Ujjain, p, 350; waited on Sultan 
Bahadur at the pass of Karchi; 
obtained leave to go to Chitor, 
p.‘361; advanced into Malwa, p. 610; 
made complaints about Mabmud 
Shah to Sultan Bahadur, p. 611. 

Rawal, Ray, his execution, p. 643. 

Ray of Bijanagar, seized the fort of 
Badhul and made mcirtyrs of Mus- 
salmans, p. 15; hearing of the ad¬ 
vance of Sultan Mubammad fled and 
took shelter in a fort, p. 16; posted 
himself on the other side of the river 
Krishna to confront Firuz Shah, 
p. 30; was killed by QazI Siraj, p. 
31; plundered certain parganas of 
‘Ala-ud-din, p. 67; feeling himself 
unable to withstand ‘Ala-ud-dIn 
asked pardon for his offences and 
gained safety, p. 69. 

RAy of Gwaliar, paid tribute to 
SultsJ^ Husain, p. 460. 

Ray of Mahaim, marriage of his 
daughter, p. 219. 

Ray of Mahur; rose in rebellion; was 
defeated by Sult^z^ Abmad Shah; 
became a loyal adherent of Abmad 
Shah, p. 47. 
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R&y of Orissa, defeated Sb^&ja Jah&n 
and Ni^lun-ul-mulk ^url, p. 79; 
came to ravage Bldar, p. 86; plun¬ 
dered and devastated a portion of 
the Deccan, p. 102; took the fort of 
Baklr, p. 106; made his submission 
to Sultan Husain, p. 460. 

Ray of Rahal, submitted, after fighting 
and killing the brother and son of 
Dilawar sent his daughter 

with a large tribute to Dilawar ^&n, 
p. 67. 

Ray of SangSsar, sent a large tribute 
with his daughter to Diliwar K^an 
and promised loyalty, p. 67. 

Ray of Sonkar (SangSsar), p. 97. 

Ray Babii, Raja of Baklana, his son 
paid tribute to Sultan ^iyath-ud- 
din. p. 627. 

Ray Singh, Raja of Mai, p. 341; 
sacked the town of Dahud, p. 342; 
suffered great loss from the invasion 
of T&j ^an, p. 343. 

R&yan, RSy, son of Medini Ray, his 
reply to 19|iud&wand £^n in connec¬ 
tion with the conspiracy against 
Maljpnud Shah; swore before 'Imad- 
ul-mulk on the Quran and achieved 
his agreement to the conspiracy, 
p. 266; communicated the message 
of the support of ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
to ^udawand Ha^n, p. 266; deter¬ 
mination of the Rajputs to place him 
on the throne, p. 697. 

R&ymal Chitor!, his relation with 
Bhawanidas, p. 670. 

R&yz&da of Kehrla, was defeated by 
T6j i^an and Al^eul p. 640. 

R6g! Chak, sent a petition to HamSyun, 
p. 707; joined Mirz& Haidar; took 
charge of the affairs of Srinagar, 
p. 708; his fight by the side of Mlrz& 
Gaidar; suspicions of MXrzft ^aidar 
about him; joined Kaj! Chak, p. 709; 
his flight; his fight and death, p. 710. 

Rukn ^6n, see Ibrahim Ni^&m, Saiyid, 


Rukn-ud-din, his flight with his 
brother His&m-ud-din to M^wa, 
p. 241. 

Rukn-ud-din, Shaikh, through his 
intercession the rebels Bahrftm 
and Qovind Ray were pardoned by 
Sultan Muhammad Sh&h, p. 17. 

Rum! Slian, fired the bastions of the 
fort of Raisin, p. 360; his direction 
of the war, p. 372; joined with I3ian 
Jah&n Shiraz! and marched towards 
Bahroj, p. 377. 

Rupmati, wife of Baz Bahadur, p. 631, 

Rustam j^an, brother-in-law of Chen- 
glz ^an, p. 398; his flight with the 
corpse of Chengiz Sian, p. 409. 

Rustam Siau, governor of Sarangpur, 
paid tribute to Na^ir-ud-din, p. 669. 

S 

Sa‘adat JQjan, united with Firuz 
p. 189. 

Sa'adat Sult&ni, Malik, defended the 
fort of Tambol; fell upon the DakinI 
army and slew many of them; 
attacked and defeated the DakinI 
army, p. 218; was favoured by 
Ahmad Shah, p. 219. 

Sa‘ad l^an Lfidi, nows of his encamp¬ 
ment reached Mahmud Shah, p. 592; 
sent a message to Bihjat 
p. 693. 

9abr 'All, Rajaurl was made over to 
him by Mlrza Haidar, p. 712; joined 
Mirza ^aidar; burnt down the 
edifices of Sultan Zain ul-*&bidln, 
p, 716; his release, p. 722; was slain, 
p. 723. 

Sa*d Bakht, Malik, was made Burh&n 
ul-mulk by Mahmud Shah, p. 242. 

S&d&t joined Sul^ Ahmad, 

p. 396; was sent to occupy Bahdar 
by Sh6r p. 410; joined Sh6r 

Eh6n, p. 412. 

Sadh&, Malik, attacked certaiii villages 
in Chftmp&nXr; fought with the R&ja 
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of Ch&mp&nir and attained martyr¬ 
dom, p, 272. 

8&dhu, the thdnaddr of the fort of 

Shakar (SS.g|hir) helped Fizuz j^an 
% 

in his attempt, p. 27. 

^adiq Sian, was sent to conquer 
Malwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

§adiq Muhammad Htan, was sent with 
Burhan to attack the Af^ans, 
p. 167. 

i^adr Jahan, came to 0h4mpanir to 
draft the treaty on behalf of Sult^ 
Maljmud Sialjh P* 232. 

I^adr Jahan, Ma^dum A‘zam, p. 125 
(and see n. 1, p. 125). 

§adr Jahan, Sharf-ul-‘Ulama, p. 124. 
§adr ^ message to Mahmud 

Shah, p. 677; joined §ahib 
p. 683; fled towards ChandSri, p. 692; 

. decided to pay tribute to Mahmud 

Shah. p. 694. 

^adr fOian, governor of Raisin, advised 
Sultan Bahadur not to raise the siege 
of Chitor, p. 371; encouraged Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 372; wais taken in the 
service of Humayun Badshah, p. 376. 
l^adr-ud-dln, QddI, went as an ambassa¬ 
dor to ‘All Shah, p. 750. 

Sa*d-ul-lah Lahorl, Maulana, his de¬ 
scription of the siege of the fort 
of Multan, p. 807; description about 
himself after the victory of Husain 
Mlrza, p. 808. 

l^afdaJT Sian, devastated the country 
of the Rays of Kokan; plundered the 
country of Rahal, p. 67; was sent 
by Malpuud Shah to help A'^am 
Hum&yun, p. 288; was wounded in 
the battle between Rana S&nk& and 
Hub&riz-ul-mulk, p. 309; retired 
to A^^mad&b&d, 310; was sent by 
Mu^^aiSar Sh&h to chastise the 
B&jputs of Itaklakdt; after ravaging 
Lakf&kot rejoined Malik Ayftz, 
p. 313; heard about the plan of 
28 


Udaya Singh; fought and defeated 
Udaya Singh, p. 314. 

9afdar |^&n SultanI, Malik, was sent 
by Ahmad Shah to guard the camp; 
faced the enemies and defeated 
them, p. 208. 

8afdar-ul-mulk, p. 9. 

j^ahib cousin of Mujahid gl^an, 

assisted Mujahid £3ian in the murder 
of Qai^ar Qian p. 270; ran away with 
his family, p. 271. 

9&hi^ iSian, Shahzada, (son of Sultin 
Na^ir-ud'dln); was placed on the 
throne of Mahmud Shah by Muhafi? 
I^an with the title of Sult&n Mah¬ 
mud, p. 682; summoned $adr ^an 
and Afi^al I^an; his rise, p. 683; his 
flight from Shahral, p. 684; received 
a wound in the battlefield; a message 
from Mahmud Shah, p. 685; his 
defeat and flight; interview with 
Yadgar Mughul; went to the village 
of Lorgaon, p. 686; was attacked by 
LodhS and sought shelter with the 
ruler of Kawll, p. 687; sent an army 
to conquer Sarangpur, p. 693; his 
grief on the death of Muhaflij^ £^an, 
p. 594; agreed to the proposal of 
submission to Ma^ud Shah and 
received favours from the latter, p. 
696 ; after hearing of the treacherous 
plan of Bihjat betook himself to 

Sultan Sikandar's army, pp. 596-96. 

Sahrah, Ray, see Qu^b-ud-din Lank&li, 
Sultan of Multan. 

Sahum, his literary work and qualifica¬ 
tions, p. 658. 

Said, Malik, wcks brought by ‘Ain-ul- 
mulk to the presence of Mabmud 
Shah Dakin!; was given the title of 
Bah&dur Malik by Mahmud Sh&h, 

p. 126. 

Sald-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent to 
Badr *Ala by Sult&n Alpnad Shah; 
was seized by Badr *A1&, p. 193; 
investigated the news of the welfare 
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of ShUhz&da A^ad S||&n and 
reported to Ma]pnud Sh&h, p. 267. 

Saif!, fought with the Saiyids, p. 684; 
obtained release and fought against 
Mul^ammad Shah, p. 688; Fath 
Shah’s regard for him; his rank, 
p. 689; his execution, p. 693. 

Saif Sian, with the help of other amirs 
placed Shahz^a Hasan on the 
throne, p. 75; was executed by the 
order of Humayun P* 76. 

Saif ^an DehlavJ, his representation 
to Qadir Shah, p. 618; his advice to 
Qadir Shah, p. 619. 

Saif ^wajah, was sent to Badr ‘Ala 
by Sultan Ahmad Shah, p. 193. 

Saif-iid-din, was ordered by Sultan 
Bahadur to be hanged, p. 335. 

Saif-ud-din, Malik, Superintendent of 
the elephants, was sent with presents 
to Sultan Shams-ud-dfn by Firuz 
Shah, p. 424. 

Saif-ud-dIn, Malik, was given the 
conunand of the fort of Rantham- 
bhor by Mahmud Hialjl, p. 620. 

Saif-ul-mulk, advised I‘tmad to leave 
Ahmadabad, p. 404; arrival at 
Ahmadabad, p. 407. 

Saiyid ^an. was sent by Sultan Mu- 
tiammad to fight against Mahmud 
gialjt, p. 610. 

Saiyid ]^§n, Sultan of Kashghar, sent 
an army to invade Kashmir, p. 701, 

Saiyid ^an of the Niyazi tribe, ad- 
V€ttioed to conquer Kashmir but was 
slain, p. 723. 

Saiyid Mirza, his flight to Dabil, p. 715. 

Saiyid Sultan, was slain by ^azi 
Hi&n. p. 533. 

Saj&wal see Shuj&* IQian, Sult&n 
of M&lwa. 

I^l&bat j^an, original; his rank in 
the service of Murt^a N4am Sh&h; 
envy of the omfrs; fight; victory, p. 
148; imprisonment; entrance into 
the fortress, p. 149; reply to the 


men in charge of the fort, p. 160 
(and see note 4, p. 149). ' 

$alah-ud-din, J&m. ruler of Sind,! 
account of his government, p. 776. 

$alah-ud-din, Jam, relative of Jam 
Firuz, hostility with Jam Firuz, 
p. 779; received reinforcements from 
Sult&n Muzaffar Gujrati; hie death,, 
p. 780. 

Salar Hamza, Mashir-ul-mulk, was 
sent to Jalna by the Dakini vazlrs'^ 
his treatment of the Saiyyads, p. 66; 
became afflicted with leprosy, p. 66^ 

Salbahan, refused to accept the terms 
of Mahmud Shah, p. 698; was killed 
by the servant of Mahmud Shah, 
p. 599. 

Salim, Sultan, ‘Ali Shah sent the 
daughter of his nephew to him, 
p. 750. 

Samat Ray, Raja of Dandwana, was 
killed by the soldiers of Sultan 
Hushang, pp. 206, 479. 

Sanbal Wian, was sent to help Jam. 
Firuz, p. 780. 

San Devi, mother of Yusuf Wian, 
p. 683. 

Sanjar, Jam, ruler of Sind, account of 
his rule, p. 778. 

Sanjar ^an, joined Bihjat IQian, 

p. 688. 

Sankar, was given a part of Kashmir 
and was made the revenue officer by 
Fath Shah, p. 690; as the revenue 
minister of Fath Sh&h, p. 692; his 
imprisonment; death, p. 693. 

Sankar Chak, son of K&j! Chak, 
envy (which he bore) to ^Szi l^n; 
refused the summons of Daulat 
Chak anj^ Ohaz! P* 720; 

created disturbances, p. 733; his 
revolt, p. 741. 

Sarandip, Malik, plunder of the gifts 
sent by him to Hajjaj, p. 7^. 

Sarang, p. 697, fought against N&zuk 
Shfth and was slain, p. 698. 
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Sa^g jSian, was seized by M!rz§. Pir 
Muhammad j^an, p. 180. 

Sarka, K&ja, his fort was captured by 
the Malik-ut-tujjar; was imprisoned, 
p. 61; was pardoned smd made the 
pioneer of his array; deceived 
Malik-ut*tujjar; and led them to 
the mouth of death, p. 62. 

SSv Das Baqal, was killed by Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, p. 655. 

Sarwar, Malik, entered the service of 
Bahadur Shah, p. 331; was given 
the title of Wiwajah Jahan by 
Muhammad Shah; was granted the 
title of Sult<an-ush-8harq by Mahmud 
Sultan and later appointed to the 
government of Jauiipur by him, 
p. 447. 

Sha‘ban ‘Imad-ul-mulk, Malik, the 
conspirators resolved to remove 
him from his office, p. 238; 
inference of Mahmud Shah from his 
behaviour; his imprisonment; order 
of Mahmud Shah to bring him; the 
denial of guards to leave him without 
the permission of ‘A(jld-ul-mulk, 
p, 239; was appointed by Mahmud 
Shah to drive away flies, p. 240; 
made an attack on the conspirators, 
p. 241; separated himself from the 
office of the vazdrat, p. 242. 

Sha‘ban Sultani, Malik, was entitled 
Imad-ul-raulk; was appointed in¬ 
charge of the fort of Abu by Sultan 
Qu^b>ud-dln; commenced a battle; 
was summoned by Sultan Qu^b-ud- 
dSn, p. 231. 

Sh&di Sifi-n, PuraHya, was sent by 
Rfty Pithora to put down *lm&d-ul< 
mulk, p. 604. 

Shahab-ud-din, was the son of Malik 
Sha^bSn *Imad-ul-mulk, p. 238. 

Shahb&z ^Sn Afghan, advanced to 
conquer Kashmir, p. 723. 

Sh&h B$g Arghfln, ruler of Sind, 
conquered the fort of Sdwl; possessed 


the fort of Bhakkar, p. 778; seized 
the fort of Sihwan, p. 779 ; posi^- 
sion ofThatha, p. 780; gained the 
rule of Sind, p. 781; his literary 
ability and bravery, p. 782. 

Shah Malik, Malik, rose in revolt, p., 
194; his flight from the battlefield; 
a sudden attack on the camp of 
Shahzada Latif Ehan, p. 196. 

Shah Mir, see Shams-ud-din, Sultan of 
Kashmir. 

Shah Mirza, joined Chengiz ffl^an, 
p. 403. 

Shah Rukh, Mirza, was appointed to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760. 

Shahdad, Mir, arrived in Multan, 
p. 803. 

Shahi Beg Arghun, helped Jam Firuz, 
p. 780. 

Shahi Beg Bzbak, his fight with Amir 
Dhualnun B§g, p. 781. 

Shahi Khan, was made locum tenens of 
‘Ali Shah, p. 660; retired to Sialkot, 
p. 651; joined Jasrat; defeated ‘All 
Shah; entered Kashmir as Sultan, 

p. 662. 

Shaikh Malik, was sent by Ghaznin 
I^an to seize ^afar Minjumla, 
p. 487. 

Shaikha, Malik, was reinforced by 
Qadi Pir Ishaq, p. 280. 

Shaikhan, Qadi, came from the Deccan 
to Mahmud ^alji for peace, p. 638. 

Shams, Mir, his eirrival in Kashmir, 
p. 689. 

Shams Chak, helped Lohar; his im¬ 
prisonment, p. 767; fled from prison 
and joined Haidar Chak, p. 768; his 
offences were pardoned by Yusuf, 
j^Sn, p. 769. 

Shams Dubar, his advice to iS^an 
Zam&n, p. 743. 

Shams Dubi, his determination about 
Yusuf ^&n, p. 760. 

Shams son of ftruz |3i&n, for 

fear of Muj&hid fled to R&n& 
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Kuinbh&, p. 229; agreed to fulfil the 
conditions of Rana Kumbh&; took 
possession of the fort of Nagdr; con> 
suited with the amlra in connection 
with the fulfilment of the demands 
of R&na Kumbha; refused to fulfil 
his promise; went to Al^adabSd. 
to seek for help; was favoured by 
Sultin Qutb>ud>din, p. 230; was put 
to death by the amlra of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din, p. 236. 

Shams gfean DandfinI, ruler of Nagor, 
was appointed to the office of vazl/r 
by Tatar Hjan, p. 183 ; was favoured 
by A*?am Humayun, p. 184. 

Shams Mughal, ^wajah, was sent as 
an ambassador to Islam Rian, 
p. 714. 

Shams Zln&, his imprisonment, p. 725; 
joined Gh&zl p. 726. 

Shamsh6r-ul-mulk, wa« appointed to 
seize *A4d-ul-mulk by Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, p. 335. 

Shams-ud-din, |^w&jah, was left in 
Multan, p. 810. 

Shams-ud-^, SultS^^, ascended the 
throne of Dakin, p. 25; Sh&hzadas 
Firuz l^an and Abmad £^an at< 
tempted to regain their hereditory 
dominion; their success, p. 26; 
period of reign, p. 27. 

Shams-ud'dln, Sult&n of Bcuig&la, p. 
429; succeeded his father; how 
he passed his life; period of reign, 
p. 430 (and ate note 3, p. 429). 

Shazns-ud-din, Sultan of Kashmir, his 
ancestry, p. 633; acquired power; 
message of K5p& D5vl; became the 
ruler of Kashmir, p. 636; accession; 
suppression of tyranny; rebuilt the 
kingdom of Kashmir, p. 636; meted 
out punishment to the Lun tribe; 
left all affairs to JamshTd and *A1I 
Shfir; period of reign, p. 637. 

ShamB-ud-dm, Sult&n, son of Sult&n 
Muhammad Shfih, Sult&n of Kash¬ 


mir, accession; disputes between 
Malik KajI and Abdfil Mikrl, p. 706; 
was succeeded by his son N&zuk 
Shah, p. 707. 

Shams-ud-din Shah, Darvish, p. 255. 

Shams-ud-dIn T&rml, Malik, came to 
see Mahmud Shah, p. 122, 

Sharf-i-Jahan, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to Alf j^an to reassure him of 
his safety, p. 279. 

Sharfd-Jahan, physician of Sultan 
Muhammad Lashkaii, p. 109. 

Sharf-ul-mulk, p. 343. 

Sharf-ul-mulk, Malik, was ordered by 
Mahmud Shah to bring Sha‘ban 
to the darhdr; guards did not allow 
him to take Sha'ban, p. 239. 

Sharq, Malik, advised I‘tmad ^an to 
leave Ahmadabad, p. 404. 

Sharql Sultans, list of the rulers, 
p. 447. 

Sharzah ]^an, son of Bihjat j^an, was 
sent to attend on Mahmud Shah, 
p. 684; was sent by his father to 
welcome Shaikh Auliya, p. 696; 
joined Sultan Bahadur, p. 612. 

Sharzah g^an SharwanI, came with a 
message from Sultan Mahmud to 
Malik Ayaz, p. 315. 

Sharzat-ul-mulk, fied from the fort of 
Mandu, p. 362. 

Sh&r, was executed, p. 660. 

Sh6r Ashamak, was conferred on 
powers by his brother, p. 639. 

Sh5r asked Malik Mujahid-ul- 

mulk for protection; went away to 
Kawll, p. 289. 

Sh&r father of Salim 

Bangaia came under his possession 
after Na|lb Shah; slew Jah&ngtr 
QuU B5g, p. 445. 

Sh&r Eh4n, son of Mu^^ar ]^&n, ruler 
of Chand&rl, chastised Sult&n Bahlfil 
Ludl,pp. 546-47; his advance towards 
Chandfirl, p. 565; made over Muba¬ 
rak Sb&n and *A]am Bk&n to his men; 
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turned to give battle to NS^ir-ud- 
dln, p. 566; his flight; a letter from 
ShaikhzIUlas of Ghandgrt and his 
advance, p. 567; his struggle and 
death, p. 568. 

ShSr Sian, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
pnited Firuz P- 189. 

Sher Sl»ri Afghan, received Darya 
Sian with favour, p. 388; sent a 
farmdn to Qadir Shah, p. 617: his 
successful advance towards Malwa; 
submission of Qadir Shah, p. 619; 
gave the Sarkdr of Laklmautl to 
Qadir Shah; his direction to Shuja'at 
IS^an, p. 620; hemistich composed by 
him on the flight of Qadir Shah; 
gave the towns of Uj jain and Sarang- 
piir to Shuja‘ Khan and also the j 
government of Malwa, p, 621. 

Sher Khan FuladI, the district of 
Pattan as far as Kari came into 
his possession, p. 398; arrived at 
Ahmadab&d and offered his congra¬ 
tulations to Sultan Muzaffar, p. 399; 
defeated T‘tmM IQian, p. 400; sent 
a letter to Chengiz IQian, p. 401; 
‘Usmanpur, Wianpur and Kalupur 
came into his possession, p, 405; 
sent Sadat IQian who possessed 
Bahdar; vacated Bahdar at the 
arrival of Sultan Muzaffar, p. 410; 
agreed with the views of I‘tmad 
Khan for suppressing the Mirzaa, 
p. 411; went to Saiyid Hamid 
Bu^&ri to enquire about the truth 
of the fact about which l‘tm&d 
^S.n had written to him; on the 
arrival of I^lifa-i-Ilahl became 
exhausted and fled, p. 413. 

Sh5rw&n g^an, killed Biuhan, p. 391. 

Shevd&s, father of Bhawanidas, p. 570. 

Shih&b-ud-din, Sultan, brother of 
Sul^&n Husain, his rebellion and 
imprisonment, p. 793. 


Shihab-ud-dui, Sul^n, son of Sul^n 
Nasir-ud-dln, Sulf^an of Malwa, 9e.e 
Miyan Majhla. 

Shihab-ud-din, Sultan, son of Sul^n 
Shams-ud-ihn, Sultan of Kashmir, 
accession; character and qualifica¬ 
tions, p. 640; marched as far as 
Ashtnagar and slew his enemies; 
submission of the Raja of Nagarkot; 
residence, p. 641; his heir; banished 
his sons; founded two cities; period 
of reign, p. 642. 

Shihab-ud-din Mahmud Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah Lashkari, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, p. 109; appointed 
Malik Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk and 
Malik, p. 110, Nizam-iil-mulk as his 
vazlrs, p. Ill; Dilawar l^an HabshC 
took permission for killing the 
vazirs, p. 112; owing to the disperse- 
ment of all the amirs irregularities 
and weakness crept in his affairs; 
Malik Band kept him in imprison¬ 
ment; became weak and the men 
of the city attacked him, p. 113; 
a body of ungrateful persons attack¬ 
ed him; ‘Aztz [Qian Turk, Hasan ‘All 
^an and Saiyid Mlrza-i-Mashhadi 
fought against the rebels and saved 
him, p. 114; ordered Jahangir Kj^n 
to guard the gate and Khan Jahan to 
guard the city and bazar; troops 
dispersed the rebels and destroyed 
them; ‘Adil jOian sent a representa¬ 
tion about the rebellion in his 
territory, p. 115; ordered the amirs 
to march to the help of ‘Adil |^an to 
put down the rebels and himself also 
started; arrived in the vicinity of 
RajmundrI; fought and defeated 
the rebels; seized Dastur-ul-mulk 
but pardoned his offences and 
confirmed his rank; returned to 
Gulbarga; marched towards the fort 
of Sunkar; besieged the fort and 
captured it; leaving one of hia 
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truBted men there, returned to Bidar^ 

. defined the ranks of great and 
noble men, p. 116; hearing of the 
reunion and oppression of Bahadur 
^Gllan! he sent a farma.n to Bah^ur 
. in which he asked him to stop Ws 
^ oppression and to send back over^f 
thing t-o the court of Sultfin Mahmud 
Gujratl and to release Kamal Wian 
and 9afdar ^S,n; Bahadur sent him 
an improper reply, p. 119; ajivanced 
to punish Bahadur; arrived in front 
of the fort which was in the 
possession of Bahadur; seeing the 
grandeur of his army Bahadijr fled ; 
arranged the affairs of the place; 
arrived at Borkal; Bahadur took 
to flight from Borkal; the Bays or 
ZamTndArs enlisted themselves as 
the loyal adherents of Maluniid 
Sh&h; the commander of the army 
of Bahadur post-ed himself in the 
fort of Mirich; his omfr« taking 
' him advanced to capture Miribh; 

' fought with the men of Bahadur, 
p. 120; commandant of the fort of 
' Mirich prayed for peace; making 
jieace with the men of Bahadur 
occupied the fort of Mirich; turned 
towards the forts of Kalhar and 
t)kbul; birth of his son at Malwa; 
gave the name Ahmad Shah to his 
son; Bahadur asked pardon of his 
offences, p. 121; Bahadur was 
excused and was asked to render 
homage and to pay tribute; Bahadur 
did not pay any attention to the 
order; advanced towards the fort of 
J&klr; fight in the town of Kalhar; 
advanced towards Kaiapur, p. 122; 
* ^ceived the news of the preparations 
' bf Bah&dur for war at Saiaia; 
^ arrived m the vicinity of Kolapfir; 
" most of the troops of Bahadur 
^ separatod from him; Bahadur took 
^ to the path of his flight; sent Malik 


Fa^rml-mulk and ‘Ain^id-mulk to 
take charge of the fort of Panal^; 
spent the rainy season in Kolapur; 
Bahadur demanded, p. 123, assur¬ 
ance of his safety and promised to 
remain loyal in his service; agreed 
to the request of Bahadur; sent 
learned men to assure Bahadur 
but his resolution changed again, 
p. 124; sent Malik Fakhr-ul-miilk 
to crush Bahadur; Fal^r-ul-mulk 
met with the army of Bahadur, 
fought bravely and became victo¬ 
rious, p. 125; conferred favours and 
the title of Wiwajah Jahan on Malik 
Fakhr-ul-mulk; entered the fort of 
Panala; sent Malik ‘Ain>ul-mulk to 
occupy the island of Goa and to take 
possession of everything belonging 
to Bahadur; properties of Bahadur 
were entrusted to ‘Ain-iil-mulk; 
returned towards the capital; halted 
in the town of Bij^pur, p. 126; 
showed favours to the ^ambassadors 
of Sult-an Mahmud Gujratl; granted 
double the normal remuneration to 
the ambassadors; sent presents to 
Sultan Mahmud Gujrati; sent for .all 
the adherents of Sultan Malimud 
Gujratl and granted favours to them; 
ordered for making over twenty ships 
to the servants of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujrati which were taken by Baha¬ 
dur, p. 127; returned from camp and 
took up his residence, p. 129, in 
Bidar; sarddrs went to their places ; 
became powerless, p. 130; Malik 
Barid rose to power; made him into 
a puppet; informed ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
who aske^ him to come to K&wfl; 
fled to Kawil; was welcomed by 
• ‘Im&d-ul-mulk; arrived in %he 
city of Bidar with the soldielffs of 
‘linftd-ul-mulk to crush Mcdik Bartd, 
p, l3l; joined the army of Mdlik 
Barid; complaint about the slkve 
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pf ‘Imftd-ul*mulk; ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
, returned to Kawll; his miserable life; 
death; period of reign, p. 132; 
purchased ‘Adil gian from j^wajah 
Mahmud Garjistani, p. 169; marched 
from Bidar to destroy Bahadur 
GilanI, p. 279. 

Shiraz-ul*mulk, his petition to Mah¬ 
mud Kialji, p. 536. 

Shir Malik, insulted Saiyyad Nasir-ud- 
din; Ahmad Shah sentenced him 
to death; p. 43 (and ser n. 1, p. 65). 
Shitab Wian, guardian of the seraglio, 
p. 84. 

Shuja* l^an, Sultan of Malwa, was 
entnisted with the government of 
Malwa by Shfr Wian; appointment 
of Haj! Khan Sultani and Natu IQian, 
p. 621; fought a victorious battle 
with Nasir Wian, p. 622; a letter 
from Hajl Wifi-n Sultani; advanced to 
reinforce Haji defeated Mallu 

]^an; brought the whole of Malwa 
into his possession; attitude of 
Islam Wian towards him, p. 623; 
misdeeds of Khan and the 

punishment which he suffered;; 
became aggrieved at Islam Khan’s 
actions, p. 624; was attacked and 
wounded by ‘Uthman Wian; sent 
a message to Islam Wian, p. 
625; sent Fath Wian to collect 
tribute and bid farewell to Islam 
^an, p. 626; departed from Islam 
|3jan and arrived at Sarangpur; his 
declaration in connection with fight¬ 
ing against Islam Wian; went away 
in the direction of Banswalah; Islam 
^an took possession of Malwa, 
Tdthout causing any damage; 
came and rendered homage to 
Islam. S^an; was given presents 
by Islam ISian; gave Jdffirs to 
. paulat I^OD Ajiyala and Malik 
and Miyan BayazTd; his 
death; period of reign, p. 628* 


Shuja‘at Wian, had the title of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din; dispute with Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-^n and his flight, p, 662; 
ho, with all his sons, was beheaded, 
p. 553; hostility with his brother, 
p. 554; took the affairs of the king¬ 
dom in his hands, p. 555; sent an 
army in pursuit of ShailA ^abib 
and Wiwajah Suhail, p. 557; sent 
a report to ^iyath-ud-dln about 
the power of Nasir-ud-dln, p. 569; 
his fight with Na§ir-ud-d5n,p. 561; his 
fight with Nai^iir Shah and its result, 
p. 562; was seized by the amirs of 
Na?ir Shah, p. 563; was made over 
to custodians, p. 564; was ordered 
by Sh5r Khan to watch on Qadir 
Shah, p. 619. 

Shuja‘ul-mulk, joined Latif 
p. 339. 

Shuja‘-ul-mulk BuWiari, ShaiWbi, took 
the administration of Sultan Husain 
in his hand, p. 806. 

Sikandar, Sultan of Gujrat, succeeded 
his father; buried the body of his 
father in the town of Sarkhej, p. 323; 
arrived in the town of Batuh and 
visited the tombs of the holy men; 
ill-treatment of the servants of 
Mu^ffar Shah, p. 324; soldiers 
and ra%}jat8 became annoyed on the 
imjustified bestowal of favours; 
people tried to bring Shahzada 
Bahadur Wian; knowing the ava¬ 
ricious intention of Shahzada Latif 
Wian appointed Sharzah Wian to put 
him down; Malik Latif Hian in 
pursuit of Latif Khan met with the 
Kaja of Chitor and was slain in a 
battle, p. 325; appointed Qai^r 
^an for the punishment of the 
R&jputs of Chitor; determination of 
‘Imad-ul-mulk to dethrone him; 
attempt of ‘Imad-ul-mulk to murder 

. the Sult^; did not believe reports 
agamst ‘Imod-ul-mulk; news of the 
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advance of BahSdur Sh&h caused 
him great mental worry; saw in 
a dream, p. 326, a number of Shail^ 
and Mu^affar Sh&h; entrance of 
*Imad-ul-mulk into the palace; 
*Im&d-ul-mulk met Na$rat-ul-mulk 
and Ibr&him; Na^rat-uhmulk and 
Ibrahim were slain, p. 327; one 
of the companions of ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk made a martyr of the Sultan; 
period of reign, p. 328. 

Sikandar, SultSn, son of Bahlul; a 
petition from Jam Bayazid; his 
farm&n to Daulat Wiaii Ludi, p. 802. 

Sikandar, Sultan, son of Sultan Qutb- 
ud-dln, Sultan of Kashmir, accession, 
p. 644; sent Ray Madari to Tibet; 
defeat of rebels; relation of friendship 
with Amir Timur, p. 645; Islamic 
religion in Kashmir; showed honour 
to Saiyid Muliammad, p. 647; made 
arrangements for breaking images 
and pulling down the temples, p. 
648; bestowal of title and kingdom; 
period of reign, p. 649. 

Sikandar ^an, incited Mahmud ^alj! 
to seize the fort of Mahur, p. 626; 
exhibited Sh§r ^an’s body on the 
gallows, p. 668. 

Sikandar ^an, governor of Satwas, 
went to his Jdgvri his rebellion, 
p. 687; sought pardon of his 
offences, p. 689; rose in revolt for 
the second time, p. 691; returned 
victorious to Satw&s, p. 692; brought 
Satwas with its neighbourhood into 
his possession, p. 608; we^ made over 
to jailors by Sher jg^an, p. 620. 

Sikandar son of Sult&n Saiyid 

was sent to invade Kashmir, 
p. 701; fought with the Kashmiris, 
p. 703. 

Sikandar gb&n Bul^h^* P* invited 
Su4&n Mahmud Bpiljl to invade 
Berfir, p. 70; joined Ma^ud Bhaljl* 
bedeged Mahur; after the arrival 


of Sult&n *Al&-ud>dln took the 
path of flight; met *Al&-ud-dIn 
on the way and asked pardon of hia 
offences, p. 71; raised a rebellion; 
went to M&lkonda; defeated S|^n 
Jahan, p. 77; was defeated by 
Humayun Sh&h, p. 78; had to run 
away to Bldar taking Ni^&m Sh&h 
with him, p. 243. 

Sikandar j^&n Satwal, waited on 
Sult&n Bahadur and was received 
with favour, p. 360. 

Sikandar JQi&n, Shahzada, was sent by 
Muzaffar Shah to act as the governor 
of Mutammadab&d, p. 297; heard 
the precious advice of Muzaffar 
Sh&h, p. 323. 

Sikandar LudT, Sult&n, son of Bahlul 
LudI, sent gifts to Mahmud Sh&h, 
p, 289; sat on the throne of Delhi 
after the death of Bahlul Ludt; 
defeated Barbak Sh&h, p. 462; 
pursued BSrbak Sh&h; possessed 
Jaunpur; defeated Sultan Husain 
and seized his territory, p. 463. 

Sikandar Shah, Sultan of Bang&la, 
succeeded his father by the exertion 
of the amirs with the title of Sikan¬ 
dar Shah, p. 424; proclaimed the 
gospel of justice, p. 426; occupied 
himself with the duties of the 
SaUanat; sent a tribute to Sul^ftn 
Firuz Sh&h; being aware of the 
advance of Firuz Shah fortiSed 
himself in the fort of EkdSla but in 
the end paid tribute and asked 
pardon of Firuz Shah; passed hia 
life in pleasure, p. 426; period of 
reign, p. 427 (and see note 2 of 
p.426). 

Sikandar Sh&h, Sult&n of Bang&la, 
p. 436; the amirs placed him on the 
throne; his work as the Sult&n 
(n. 3, p. 436); period of reign, 
p. 437, 
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SHc&t, Bon of Sult&n Qutb-ud-dJn,p. 643. 

SilhadI, went to Chitor to bring Rana 
S&nk& to the aid of Ray Pithora, 
p. 602; occupied the boundry of 
S&rangpur as far as Bhilsa and 
Raisin, p. 608; end of his power 
and submission to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 609; was summoned by Mahmud 
Shah to his aid, p. 610; Mahmud 
Shah granted some parganaa to him; 
made complaints about Mabmud 
Shah to Siil^an Bahadur, p. 611; 
his death, p. 616. Also see SilhadI 
Purabia. 

SilhadI Purabia, came with Sultan 
Malunud to Mandisor; message of 
Rana Sanka to him, p. 315; being 
aware of the intention of Sultan 
Mahmud sought protection of Ratan 
S§n; went to Chitor, p. 350; waited 
on Sultan Bahadur at the pass of 
KarcM, p. 361; left Bhupat at 
XJjjain and waited on Sultan Baha« 
dur, p. 366; news of his arrest, 
p, 367; sent a message to Sultan 
Bahadur expressing the wish to 
accept Islam, p. 360; advised Sultan 
Bahadur to postpone the matter of 
conquering the fort of Raisin which 
was accepted ; went to the fort and 
inflamed the feeling of Rajputs 
against Sultan Bahadur, p. 361; 
hearing of the death of his son 
fainted and was arrested, p. 362; 
fought with the DakinI army, p. 367. 

Sima *Imad>ul-mulk Sultani, p. 324. 

Siraj, made Srinagar over to ‘All Sh6r, 
p. 639. 

Siraj, Qadb killed Ray of Bijanagar, 
p. 30. 

received the title of 
Mu*a?^am treated Hasan 

Q^an and Hablb-uldah with cour¬ 
tesy; took them into the citadel 
and attacked them; put Amirzada 
Qabib-uMah with his friends to 


death, p. 83; was afflicted with 
leprosy, p. 84. 

Siraj -ul-mulk, his son opposed Nijam. 
ul-mulk Turk but fled after a fight, 
p. 636. 

Sirdav, Raja, p. 632; his descendants, 
p. 634, sent tribute to Dilju, p. 637. 

Sirkaja, Ray, paid tribute to Mahmud 
^aljl, p. 636. 

Siyah Bhat, his oppression; death, 
p. 650. 

Sri Bhat, his request to Sultan Zain- 
ul-‘abidin, p. 663. 

9ufi ^an, son of *Ala-ul-mulk. was 
summoned by Mabmud j^aljl, 
p. 502. 

Suhail, ^wajah, was allotted the 
management of J^halsa parganas, 
p. 554; killed Munja Baqal and fled, 
p. 666; fled from the palace of 
Nasir-ud-din, p. 666; waited on 
Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 667; was nominated 
to crush Yakan Hian, p. 560; was 
sent by Na^ir Shah to conquer the 
fort of Mandu, p. 663; favoured 
by Nfi.pir-ud-din, p. 664; took the 
wounded Sher ^an and fled. p. 568. 

Suhrab Dutiai, Malik, joined Sultan 
Husain; grant to Malik Suhrab by 
Sultan IJusain, p. 796. 

Suhrab Sultani, Malik, was sent by 
^afar Khan to surround the country 
of Thana, p. 216. 

Sukhal, took a message to Habib 
Chak; was punished by Habib Chak, 
p. 728. 

Sulaiman, Malik, son of Malik Sher-ul* 
mulk Ghuri, was declared to be the 
ruler of ChandSri by the amirs; 
flght with Majunud Jflialjl, p. 506; 
death, p. 507. 

Sulaiman KararanI, his supremacy 
over Bangala and Behar, p. 445, and 
Orissa; assumed the title of Hadrat 
A^ld; after his death his son suc¬ 
ceeded him, p. 446. 
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Malik Mlr> was appomte(l,by courtier of Burh&n ^h|h; adopts 

Aliimad ShSh to collect Sliraj, p. 221; Imamla religion, p. 138 (and see n. 4, 

. through his intervention GanSsft did p* 137); was respected hy Sultan 

homage to Sultan Muhammad Shah; Bahadur of GujrSt, p. 139» 

had the title of l^an Jahan, p. 224. ^ahir Al, father of Shah MTr, p. 633. 

Sultans of Bangala, list of, p. 418 Tfl-l^^^asp, p. 162; was blinded by his 

. (and $ee note 4 on p. 416). brother *A1T ‘Adil Kian, p. 163. 

Sultans of Gujrat, list of, pp. 172-73. ^ahmasp, ShSh, p. 148. 

Sult&ns of Malwa, list of, p. 466. Taimiir Gurgan, Amir; his arrival in 

Sultans of Multfi,n, list of, pp. 787-88. the neighbourhood of Delhi, p. 180; 

SultS^n Muhammad, his qualifications; his oppression, p. 181. 

. was respected by Zain-ul- ‘abidln, Timur, Amir, hie friendship with 

p. 656. Sultan Sikandar, p. 645. 

Sultan-us-Salatin, Sultan of BangSla, Taj Bhat, Malik, was sent to attack 
succeeded his father; his qualities; Bahram ^an. p. 677. 

death; period of reign, p. 429 (and Taj Jamal, Malik, was sent by Bahadur 
see note 2 on p. 429). Shah with & farmdn, p. 331. 

SuHan-ush Sharq, Sharq? Sultan, rise Taj l^Sn, was sent by Sultan Mahmud 
. to sovereignty; extension of power, IQialji with a message of peace to 

p. 447; death; period of reign, p. 448. Sultan Qutb-ud-din, p, 232; vt^as 

sent to meet RSy Batal by Mahmud 
Shah, p. 272; was sent by Mu?affar 
Shah to join Malik Ayaz, p. ^13; 
advanced with a well-equipped 
army, p, 329, to join Bahadur Shah, 
p. 331; saw Bahadur Shah, p. 332; 
was left on the bank of the river 
Batrak by Bahadur Shah, p. 334; 
was sent by SuHan Bahadur to 
attack ‘Tmad-ul-piulk, p. 336; 

informed SultSn Bahftdur about the 
hostility of XJlugh I3ian and Qai^ar 
Sian, p. 340; undertook the task 
of chastising Ray Singh, p. 342; 
devastated the country of MSI, 
p. 343; was sent by Mu^affar 
Gujrati to welcome Mahmud Shah, 
p. 601; climbed the hill on which 
the fort of the enemy was built, 
p. 603. . . 

T&j-ud-din, ^alik, Ahmad SbSh Qon- 
-7&hir, Mirza, went as an ambassadc^ . ferred on him the title of Mu ‘In-ul- 
to Yusuf ISi&n, p. 768. . , raulk and directed him to remain at 

TIJuTi Saiyyid, p. 84. > Tfilnlr, p. 219; was sent to Pqlhl by 

.7&hir, Shah, came from Sult^iy^ to SuHUn Shams-ud-din with a tribute, 

the, p. 137, Deccan; became, a , p. 423. 


Sura, was sent by Ray Batai to Sultan 
Gliiyath'Ud-dm Kbaljl to ask for 
help, p. 273. 

Surajmal, was sentenced to death, 

p. 662. 

Syam Das, Ray, Raja of Dungarpur; 
paid tribute to Mahmud Sialji, 
p. 633. 

T 

Tai^alji, imprisoned and blinded Sul- 
tan Ghiya^-ud-dln; placed Sultan 
Shams-ud-(hn on the throne of 
Ghiya^-ud-din, p. 26. 

Taf^l, revolted in the neighbourhood 
of Nahrwala Rattan; took possession 
of that place; besieged the fort 
of Bahroj, p. 9; Sul^n Muhammad 
^ntemplated his subjugation, p.t 10. 

^ i'h® ^ort by 

Mirza ^n, p. 163. 
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■yainlUjhl, J§in, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 774. 

TfiWUim An^ari, p. 772. 

Tardl B§g l^an, was entrusted with the 
eharge of guarding the treasure by 
Humayfin Badshah, p. .376; was 
appointed governor of Champanir, 
p. 377; relinquished the country of 
Gujrat, p. 378; went to Agra, p. 379. 

Tatar IQian, Sultan of Gujrat, vazlr of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, p. 175; 
came from Delhi to Gujrat owing 
to the violence of Mallu I^an; his 
request to his father; plundered the 
country of the Raja of Idar, p. 180-; 
requested his father to help him in 
defeating Mallu Wian; reply of his 
father, p. 182; accession to the 
throne; assumption of the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah; bestowal 
of wealth and honour; conferred 
the office of the vazlr on Shams Wian 
DandanI; words of his mono¬ 
gram; march from Asawal to con- 
quer Delhi, p. 183; ravaged the 
villages and towns of Nadot; halted 
in the town of Saniur; period of 
his reign; title of Muhammad 
Shah after his death; after grieving 
for the death of Muhammad Shah 
A‘?am Humayun made Malik Jalal 
Kokhar over to Shams Khan Dan- 
danl and again sat on the throne; 
rumor of the latter having poisoned 
Muhammad Shah, p. 184. 

Tatar IQ^an of Malwa, was ordered to 
bring Nasir-ud-dln to Ghiyath-ud- 
din; advanced towards Barcdi, p. 
667. 

Tatar Sian, governor of the Punjab, 

- sept hjs army to aid the Saiyids, 

p, 686. 

Tatar l^an, son of Sarang ^an, joined 
Sultan Ibrahim, p. 461. 

Tatar Slian, son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, 
was favoured by SuRan Bahadur, 


p. 369; seized Blana; fought with 
Mirza Hindal’s army and was slain, 
p. 371. 

Tatar I^an Qliuri, helped Tmad-ul- 
mulk in devastating the house of 
I‘tmad Wian, p. 396. 

Tatar Khan LudI, reinforced Barbak 
Shah, p. 793. 

Tawalak, ‘Tmid-ul-miilk, his address 
to Sultan Husain, p. 797; his rank 
in the time of Sultan Firuz, p. 798; 
caused the murder of Sultan Firuz, 
p. 799; his imprisonment, p. 800. 

Tufal lOian, was defeated by the minis¬ 
ter of Murtada Ni^am Shah, p. 146; 
helped Mlran Muhammad Shah, 
p. 402. 

Tughan, Malik, was made Farbat-ul- 
raulk by Mahmud Shah, p. 242; 
was appointed as the thdnaddr. of 
Beyt by Mahmud Shah and left 
there, p. 261; was sent to the thdna 
at fort Beyt and Jagat by Malpnufl 
Shah, p. 263; arrived at the house of 
Tmad-ul-mulk, p. 265. 

Tujthlaq, Jam, ruler of Sind, accoimt 
of his government, p. 777. 

Tughlaq Wian, informed Malmiud 
Shah about the preparations of the 
men of Kamal, p. 249. 

Tughlaq Shah Fiiladi, Malik, brought 
the amirs back from the way, p. 316. 

U 

Udai Singh, received Shahzada Baha¬ 
dur with good wishes, p, 321; joined 
the service of Bahadur Shah, p. 330. 

Udaya Singh, Raja of Mai, was defeat¬ 
ed by Malik Ashja‘-ul-mulk and 
^afdar Wian, p. 314. 

‘tJdi. Mulla, was respected and favoured 
by Sultan Zain-uK‘&bidIn, p. 657. 

Ugar SSn Purabla, was wounded in the 
battle between Udaya Singh and 
^afdar ^an; went to Eana Sanka 
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and related the story of the fight, 
p. 314. 

Ojh Bahr&m, son of Mas*ud Chak, 
his proposals for peace with IQ^&n 
Mlrak Mirz&; was killed by the 
latter, p. 710. 

Ulu|^ ^an, did not abandon his 
hostile attitude, p. 339; was sent 
by Bahadur Sh§>h against Latif 
^an; was imprisoned by the order 
of Sultan Bahadur, p. 340; was 
posted to Bhilpur by Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, p. 363. 

TJlu^ ^an, advised I‘tmad Wian to 
leave Ahmadabad, p. 404; took 
Sultan Muzaffar to Dungarpur and 
made him over to 1‘tmM ^&n, 
p. 406; became annoyed with 
I‘tmad Khan; came to Chenglz 
^an; disapproved any idea of supe¬ 
riority among the servants of Sultan 
Malunud; heard of the intentions of 
ChengTz Rjan in connection with his 
death, p. 407; went to the palace of 
Chengiz Khan, p. 408; invited 
I*tmad Sian to Ahmadabad, p. 409; 
proposed to possess Bahroj, p. 410; 
resolved to put down I ‘tmad Sjan, 
p. 411; hostility with Jhuhjar 
^n; wont to Sh5r Hian and in¬ 
formed him of the arrival of Sultan 
Mu^afTar, p. 412; enlisted his name 
in the band of the loyal servants, 
p. 413. 

ITlugh Khan, brother of Mallu Khan, was 
blinded by Ibrahim ‘Adil Sian, 

p. 162. 

Ulugh Kh^n HabshI, attacked Burhan, 
p. 391; attacked Saiyid Mubarak, 
p. 396. 

‘Umar joined Sultan Bahadur 

and was highly honoured, p. 348. 
‘Umar ]|[^, Shahzada, son of Sul^n 
Hiishang, took to the path of flight, 
p. 496; was made the leader of 
rebels, p. 603; his attempt for 


conquering Sarauigpur proved fatal, 

p. 606. 

*U|bman ^an, the punishment for 
his improper actions; complained to 
Islam I^an against Shuja‘ E|^, 
p. 624; attacked and wounded 
Shuja‘ IQian; was put to death, 

p. 626. 

‘Uthman Wian, Shahzada, his treat¬ 
ment of his younger brother, p. 
481; was pardoned by Sultan Hu- 
shang; was summoned and made 
over to custodians by the order of 
Sultan Hushang, p. 482. 

‘Uthman Jalal, Malik, sent aardara to 
wait on Mahmud I^an, p. 485; his 
representation to Mahmud Khan in 
favour of Shfihzada ‘Uthman j^an, 
p. 486. 

W 

Wajih-ul-mulk, father of ?afar Wian, 
p. 173. 

Wall-ul-lah, was imprisoned in the 
cage of sovereignty by Malik Barld; 
being led by an evil passion Malik 
Barld poisoned him; period of his 
reign, p. 134. 

Y 

Yadgar B&g QazlbSsh. came as an 
ambassador from IrSn with presents 
to the court of Mahmud ShfiJi, 
p. 290; could not see Mahmud Sh&h 
alive, p. 291; his arrival in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mu|;iammad&bad; was 
welcomed by Mu^ffar ShSh, p. 293; 
his house wsus looted, p. 296. 

Y5dg6r Mughul Surkh KtiWt, inter¬ 
view with Mahib ^n; death of his 
retainers, p. 686. 

YSdg&r N&9ig MIrz&, was sent with 
Mlrz& ‘Askarl, p. 376; was appointed 
to the government of Pattan Gujr&t 
by Hum&yun BAdshah, p. 377; relin¬ 
quished Oujrat, p. 378; was left in 
Gujrat by Humayun Badshah, 

p. 616. 
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Ya)^y& the Kotwdl of Humayun 
Sh&h, seized him and put him to 
death, p. 82. 

Yak&n ^Sn, was allotted the manage¬ 
ment of the JSJb^a parganas, p. 564; 
was sent to seize the murderers of 
Munja Baqal, p. 556; sent a message 
to NSsir-ud-dln, p. 666; his fight 
against Na^ir-ud-din, p. 660; was 
sentenced to death, p. 664. 

Ya‘qub, son of Baba ‘All, his arrival 
at Kashmir, p. 746. 

Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf Chak, went to 
the court of Akbar; his letter to 
Yusuf, p. 759. 

Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf ^an, was sent 
to Kashmir, p. 766; was made the 
commander of an €mny, p. 769. 

Ya'qub Chak, his fief was confiscated, 
p. 767. 

Ya'qub Kashmiri, Shai^, went to 
wait on Akbar, p. 758. 

Ya'qub Mir, took the heads of Niyazis 
to Islam £han, p. 723. 

Ya'qub, Saiyid, was seized by 'I(h 
Zina, p. 721; fled from custody and 
joined Daulat Chak, p. 722. 

Yaqut, bore the title of {^udawand 
j^an; his fight; his rank of service, 
p, 163. 

Yarl, Malik, brother of Malik Kaji, 
seized Iskandar ^an and sent him 
to Muljiammad Shah, p. 696; fought 
against Nazuk Sh&h and was sleun, 
p. 698. 

Y&rl Bhat, Malik, was sent in the 
direction of Delhi by Malik Al^adf 
p. 679; defeated T6t&r £^an; 
devastated Sl&lkdt; enmity with 
Malik Al^imad, p. 680; his imprison¬ 
ment, p. 681; was sent to ravage the 
place of shelter of Fatl;i 
p. 687. 

Yfabi Aff^An, went as an ambassador 
to MSraa Gaidar, p. 714. 


Yehayyl Zina, marriage of his 
daughter, p. 721. 

Yusuf bin ‘AbbAsT, Mustanjad Billdht 
brought a mandate from Egypt 
conferring imperial rule upon 
Ma^ud ^alji, p. 637. 

Yusuf, son of ‘All went to his 

father, p. 747; executed Ibrahim 
Wian, p. 750; was punished, p. 768. 

Yusuf, Malik, was given the title 
of Saif t>y Mal^ud Shah and 
was sent in attendance on A'zam 
Humayun, p. 285; entered the 
service of Bahadur ShAh, p. 331. 

Yusuf, MullA, gave the order for the 
execution of Yusuf, p. 746; Yusuf 
executed, p. 746. 

Yusuf, Shaikh, joined Sultan Ahmad; 
was conferred the title of A'zam 
HumAyun, p. 395. 

Yusuf, Shaikh, Sul^An of MultAn, his 
election as the ruler of Mul^An; his 
administration; message of Bay 
Sahrah; took the daughter of RAy 
Sahrah in marriage, p. 789; message 
from Ray Sahrah; deceitful victory 
of RAy Sahrah over him; period of 
reign, p. 790. 

Yusuf ‘Adil l^an, founder of the 
dynasty; what he w«w; took pos¬ 
session of SholApur, p. 159; also 
Bljapur; period of his reign, p, 160. 

Yusuf Andaz, wounded Qa^i Habib, 
p. 746. 

Yusuf Chak, his share in the division 
of Kashmir, p. 719; joined Daulat 
Chak with an army, p. 721; defeated 
the NiyAzIs, p. 723; fell from his 
horse, p. 726. 

Yusuf Kashmiri, joined Yusuf ^An, 
p. 766; his fief was tchken from 
him, p. 767. 

Yusuf I^An, was sent to fight against 
Mubarak £^An by Mal^ud S^aljl, 
p. 627. 
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Yusuf IQi&n, son of ‘All Shah, Sultan 
of Kashmir, message to Abdal Khan, 
p. 752; attacked Abdal 
buried ‘All Shah and succeeded the 
latter; advanced against the rebels, 
p. 763; came to Hirahpur and Saiyid 
Mubarak Khan sat on the seat of 
authority; an attempt on Kashmir; 
went to the village of Barsai; message 
from Saiyid Mubarak Igian, p. 754* 
intention of the KashmMs to raise 
L6har Chak on the throne, p. 755; 
went to Saiyid Yusuf ^an Labor!; 
sent Ya‘qub to Kashmir; the 
government of Kashmir was con» 
firmed on Lohar; started to conquer 
Kashmir; took possession of Rajaurl, 
p. 756; entered the fort of Suyya. 
pur; fought with Lohar Chak; 
marched to Srinagar; rebels were 
cast into prison; divided the country 
of Kashmir; blinded Lohar; impri¬ 
sonment on suspicion, p. 757; 
welcomed the ambassadors of 
Akbar; visit to Lar, p. 768; sent an 
array to attack Haidar Chak; 
returned victorious towards Sri- 
nagar; defeat of Haidar Chak, 
p. 769; determination of his enemies 
about his son; advance of the army 
of Akbar towards Kashmir, p. 760; 
took up his station in the village 
of Nagar; made his submission to 
Akbar, p. 761. 

Yusuf ^an, son of Bahrain l^an, was 
slain, p. 683. 

Yusuf ^n, Saiyid, Yusuf Si&n had 
an interview with him, p. 766. 

Yusuf ^&n Hindaunl, waited on 
Sultan Mal^ud, p. 609; his dispute 
was changed into friendship with 
B&ud ^n by Mal^ud fiialjl, 

p. 626. 

Yusuf LahSrI, Saiyid, Yusuf 

KK&n had an interview with him, 
p. 766. 


Yusuf Qaw&m, Malik, took part in ihd^ 
conspiracy against Maljmud gialjl;. 
was given the title of Qaw&m 
KKan and the fief of Bhils& by Mah¬ 
mud JQialjT, p. 499; fied from the 
camp of A‘?am Humayun, p. 600, 
from Bhilsa, p. 501. 

Yusuf Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amirs placed him on the throne; 
died; period of reign, p. 436 (and 
see note 2, p. 436). ^ ^ 

Yusuf Turk, Malik, joined the asso¬ 
ciates of Amirzada Mubibb-ud^din 
Habib-ul-lah; passed through the 
gates of the citadel, p. 81; cut off 
the head of the chief guard; released 
Amirzada Habib-ul-lah, the sons of 
the Sultan, and Jalal ^an Bukhari, 

p. 82. 

Yusuf Zai. p. 628. 

Z 

Zabardast Khan, son of Hazbar 
with his help tho Malpiir gate¬ 
keeper was slain, p. 663. 

?afar Wian, (Gujrati), p. 184; sat on 
the throne in the town of Birpur; 
assumed the title of Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah; how he was described in 
the Hiutba; distributed wealth 
and conferred honours; successive 
marches to tho country of Malwa; 
fought with Sultan Hushang in the 
neighbourhood of Dh6.r and defeated 
him, p. 185; put Sultan Hushamg 
with his adherents into prison; 
installed Na§rat Sjan in the govern¬ 
ment of Malwa; Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharql came with the idea of seizing 
Delhi but owing to the opposition 
of Muzaffar Sh&h gave it up, 
and went back to Jaunpur; cahie 
back to Oujr&t; took Sult&n 
Hushang with him in captivity; 
rebellion of ra*iyats and soldiers of 
M&lwa, p. 186, against Na^rat Shfth; 
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Slbwdjahddr rescued Nasrat Shah 
from Dhar and sent him to Gujrat; 
people of Malwa made Musa Hian 
their leader; released Sultan Hu- 
shang from imprisonment; sent 
Shahzada Ahmad IQian to take 
possession of Malwa and to deliver 
it to Sultan Hiishang; Shahzada 
Ahmad Sian took possession of 
Malwa and delivered it to Sultan 
Hushang; gathered a force to punish 
the Rajputs of Kuhnakot; sent 
hhudawand IQiS>n to attend on Shaikh 
Muhammad Qasim Budhu, p. 187; 
date of his illness at Naharwala 
Pattan; placed Shahzada Ahmad 
Sian on his throne with the title of 
Na^ir-ud-dln Ahmad Shah; ordered 
that the Wiutba should be read in 
the prince’s name; date of his 
death; period of his reign; place of 
his tomb; title after his death, 

p. 188. 

?afar ^an, Shahzada, received the 
farmdn of Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat 
at Sultanpur Nadarbar; defeated 
Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-din and the Malik- 
ut-tujjar, p. 50; was sent by Ahmad 
Shah to destroy Malik-ut-tujjar; 
sent Iftikhar-ul-mulk and Malik 
Suhrab SultanI to surround Thana ; 
began to conquer the district of 
Thana; fought with the governor 
of Thana and made him leave 
ThSna; left a body of troops at 
Thana; advanced on Mahaim, p. ] 
216; defeated Malik-ut-tujjax and ! 
the Dakin! army, p. 216; despatched 
wealthy offerings to Ahmad Sh&h; 
took possession of the district of 
Mah&im and divided it among the 
cuntrs, p. 217. 

l^afar Minjumla, went to release 
*U^man gb&n, p. 487. 


JJahir-ul-mulk, fought with Ray Mai 
and was slain, p. 301. 

?ahir-ul-mulk, vazlr of Mahmud 
I^alji, was slain by the army of 
Nizam Shah, p. 636. 

Zain, Qddl^ criticised the decision of 
the Muftis, p. 746. 

Zain Badr, pursued Adam Iflian, 
p. 672; his death, p. 679. 

Zain Hian, cut off Bahadur Gllani’s 
head, and sent it to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 125; was granted the horses and 
weapons of Bahadur Gilani, p. 126. 

Zain-ud-din Hasan, Qadb pp< 124, 125. 

Zain-ul-‘abidin, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar, Sultan of Kashmir, acces¬ 
sion; extension of empire; qualifi¬ 
cations, p. 652; measures to stop 
robbery; order for the benefit of 
public; granted the prayer of Sri 
Bhat, p. 653; social, religious and ad* 
ministrative reforms, p. 654; attitude 
towards his subjects, religious free¬ 
dom; wealth and expenditure, p. 
655; treatment of the learned men 
of Islam and Yogis; example of 
his intelligence, p. 656; orders for the 
criminals; his abstinence; patronage 
of the men of skill and art; his 
literary work, p. 657; educational 
ability; gifts from various sovereigns, 
p. 659; his heir; his sons, p. 660; 
grant to the sons of Sri Bhat, 
p. 661; his recovery by the science 
of Yogis, p. 662; defeated Haji Igian, 
p. 663; famine in Kashmir, p. 666; 
attack of Adam ghan; sent for 
Haji Wian, p. 666; destruction of 
Adam Ifiian, p. 667; his heir, p. 668; 
arrival of Adam Sjan,; illness; 
rejected the suggestion of the amirs; 
hostility among his sons; his last 
days, p. 670; period of reign, p. 672. 

Zlrak, servants of Fat^ ^an, released 
the Imprisoned amirs, p, 687. 
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II. GEOaRAPHIOAL. 


A 

Abu, pp. 231. 233, 278. 

Adanpur, p. 717. 

Agar, pp. 570, 589. 

Agra, pp. 378, 379, 610, 616, 617, 618, 
746. 

Ah&r, p. 532. 

Ahlaa, p. 738. 

Abmadabad, pp. 45, 79, 92, 191, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 203. 206, 208, 209, 

212, 217, 219, 221, 223, 224, 226, 

228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 

239, 241, 243, 245, 247, 250, 252, 

255, 256, 260, 262. 263, 264, 267, 

268, 271, 290, 295, 296, 300, 307, 

308, 310, 311, 312, 317, 318, 319, 

330, 332, 33S, 346, 369, 376, 377, 

378, 380, 381, 386, 387, 388, 393, 

395, 399, 400, 403, 404, 405, 407, 

409, 410, 413, 522, 623, 616, 797. 

Al^madnagar, pp. 136, 137, 139, 148, 
163, 167, 158, 167, 209, 210, 212, 
247, 300, 309, 311, 312, 316, 391, 

*Ajam, p. 108. 

Ajmfr, pp, 626, 628, 530. 

Ajodahan, p. 451. 

Alhanpur, pp, 620, 646, 547. 

Amhar, p. 232. 

Anoha, p. 160. 

Ank^, p. 160. 

Ankh5r, p. 192. 

‘Arab, pp. 108, 238, 669, 767, 768, 769. 

Arankal, p. 38. 

Asawal, pp. 177, 183. 

Ashnagcu*, p. 641. 

Ashta, pp. 368, 606, 564, 616, 628. 

Ashtanagar, p. 302. 

Ashtnagar, p. 641. 

Asir, pp. 67, 68, 136, 157, 168, 196, 
197, 213, 214, 244, 281, 283, 284, 
289, 344, 356, 367, 368, 386, 627, 
633, 634, 670, 676, 680, 686, 602. 

AtiJr, p. 761, 

Audau, p. 687. 

Aw&i, p. 338. 


B 

Babal, p. 810. 

Baobhra, p. 766. 

Badal^shau, p. 811. 

Badhal, p. 734. 

Badhul, pp. 14, 16, 32, 194. 

Badnagar, p. 310. 

Badukhi, 735. 

Baghdad, p. 762. 

Baglana, p, 217. 

Bahar Baba Haji, pp. 681, 584, 689, 
690. 

Baharmal, pp. 714, 716. 

Bahdar, pp. 408, 409, 410. 
Bahmanabad, p. 769. 

Bahralch, p. 447. 

Bahramgala, p. 687. 

Bahramgalah, pp. 709, 710, 716, 716. 
Bahrarah, pp. 648, 738. 

Bahroj, pp. 9, 184, 189, 190, 343, 377, 
396, 398, 400, 402, 403, 406, 409, 
410, 413, 472. 

Bakankalu, pp. 557, 558. 

Bakar, pp. 267, 308, 343, 347, 348, 
349. 

Bakir, p. 106. 

Baklana, p. 527. 

Bakur, p. 224. 

Balapur, p. 634. 

Balavat, p. 360. 

Balk5r, p. 163. 

Baluchistan, p. 795. 

•^Ban,pp. 713, 723. 

Banas, pp. 286, 629. 

. Bandhu, p. 196. 

Bang&la, pp. 414, 415, 419, 420, 421, 
423, 426, 430, 617, 618, 627, 
Bangalah, pp. 438, 446, 446, 463. 
Bangil, pp. 694, 697, 

Banharla, p. 366. 

Banihal, p. 723. 

B&nkal, pp. 721, 744. 

B&naw&la, pp. 313, 314, 349, 361. 
B&nsw&lah, pp. 623, 627. 

Bftrah, pp. 276, 667, 727. 
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BarSmula, pp. 647, 667, 690, 713, 714, 
716, 734, 749, 750, 760. 

Baran, p. 462. 

Baxasinor, p. 621. 

Bardah, p. 811. 

Barh&r, pp. 466, 618. 

Baroda, pp. 189, 191, 227, 257, 272, 
288, 290, 293, 294, 334, 336, 345, 
366, 377, 401, 403, 413, 523, 586. 
Barnama, p. 227. 

Barsal, p. 754. 

Baslur, p. 163. 

B&trak, p. 334. 

Batuh, pp. 234, 324, 337, 404. 

Baukala, p. 163. 

Bawar, p. 246. 

Bedbanagar, p. 141. 

Behar, pp. 424, 446, 448. 

Behiahtpur, pp. 672, 574, 583. 

Behrah, pp. 792, 793. 

Benares, pp. 460, 620. 

Bengal, pp. 617, 798, 811. 

Berar, pp. 70, 146, 148, 157, 526, 534, 
638. 

B§salnagar, p. 310. 

Beyt, pp. 261, 263. 

Bhagnagar, p. 171. 

Bliakkar, pp. 778, 779, 784, 786, 795, 
806. 

Bhakdr, p. 302. 

Bhandir, pp. 617, 567. 

Bhilpur, p. 353. 

Bldlsa, pp, 358, 359, 367, 499, 500, 
601, 606, 647, 688, 593, 595, 608, 
609, 617, 628, 629. 

Bhilwaxah, p. 629. 

Bhim, pp. 481, 482, 612. 

Bhimbar, pp. 646, 664, 685, 707, 760. 
Biana, p. 371. 

Blanah, p. 452. 

Bidar, pp. 9, 45, 52, 87, 89, 90, 92, 109, 
117, 130, 132, 134, 164, 244, 279, 
345, 634, 536. 

Bihat, pp. 667, 728, 757. 

Bihut, p. 683. 

Blj&garh, p. 580. 

29 


BIjanagar, pp. 19, 20, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
44, 59,69, 99,181, 296, 300,301, 306* 
Bijapur, pp. 83, 88, 126, 157, 168, 
160, 167. 

Bilampatan, p. 13. 

Bir, pp. 83, 713. 

Birakar, p. 99. 

Birkana, pp. 101, 102. 

Birpur, pp. 185, 404. 

Biyana, pp. 479, 620, 526, 542, 547. 
Bombay, p. 50. 

Borkal, p. 120. 

Brahman-abad, pp. 766, 769. 

Bundl, p. 532. 

Burhanpur, pp. 136, 157, 158, 196, 
213, 214, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 
355, 362, 374, 377, 384, 385, 386, 
388, 401, 406, 570, 602, 616. 

C 

Ceylon, p. 762. 

Chakdhar, p. 702. 

Chakpur, p. 722. 


Champanir, 

pp. 

195, 

196, 

199, 

201, 

203, 

204, 

217, 

226, 

232, 

257, 

262 

263, 

269, 

272, 

273, 

274, 

276, 

278 

281, 

282, 

285, 

299, 

301, 

306, 

308 

317, 

318, 

319, 

324, 

328, 

329, 

332 

334, 

336, 

338, 

341, 

343, 

346, 

348, 

354, 

365, 

368, 

369, 

376, 

376, 

377, 

378, 

379, 

385, 

386, 

396, 

398, 

621, 

661, 

562, 

686, 

601, 614, 615, 616. 


Chanab, p. 801. 

Chanderi, pp. 298, 367, 373, 466, 499, 

601, 603, 605, 606, 607, 516, 617, 

518, 623, 624, 535, 647, 563, 665, 

567, 568, 671, 572, 683, 584, 588, 

690, 692, 693, 596, 596. 

Chaul, p. 282. 

Chinab, p. 723. 

Chitor, pp. 233, 234, 306, 312, 314, 

317, 321, 325, 330, 350, 361, 357, 

369, 362, 365, 369, 371, 372, 611, 

512, 514, 616, 621, 527, 631, 670, 

602, 606, 607, 616, 617, 632. 

Chunax, p. 468. 
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D 

D&bal» p. 97. 

Dabil, p. 716. 

Dabohi, pp. 267, 347. 

D&bul, pp. 117, 118, 121, 169, 279. 
Dahud, pp. 274, 294, 297, 342, 691, 
601, 616. 

Dahur, pp. 187, 225. 

Daiyarah, p. 737. 

Dakin, pp. 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 22, 52, 81, 
219. 

Dal, p. 730. 

Dampur, p. 728. 

Danduka, p. 398. 

Danduqa, pp. 331, 387. 

Dandwana, pp. 179, 206. 

Danil, p. 712. 

Dar. p. 711. 

Darapur, p. 649. 

Darbadu, p. 718. 

Datarbar, p. 709. 

Daulatabad, pp, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 18, 92, 

213, 214, 216, 246, 293, 536, 637. 
DSbul, pp. 762, 764, 765, 768. 

Deccan, pp. 3, 4, 53, 54, 88, 89, 90, 92, 

102, 118, 136, 136, 138, 139, 144, 

147, 151, 166, 167, 158, 160, 197, 

214, 216, 216, 218, 219, 220, 243, 

244, 245, 260, 279, 288, 346, 346, 

392, 480, 627, 633, 634, 636, 638, 

640, 687, 798, 811. 

Dehi, p. 336, 

Dehli, pp. 7, 37, 127, 173, 175, 177, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 206, 222, 

277, 289, 321, 322, 326, 381, 391, 

392, 415, 422, 423, 424, 444, 448, 

449, 461, 462, 453, 460, 461, 462, 

463, 468, 609, 642, 547, 548, 661, 

692, 628, 641, 642, 643, 647, 662, 

680, 681, 693, 697, 774, 787, 788, 

789, 791, 793, 794, 805, 811. 

Delhi, pp. 127, 694, 680. 

Deogarh, p. 17. 

Deorkonda, pp. 47, 77. 

D6vla, pp. 297, 302, 306, 351. 

Ddvsar, p. 719. 


Dhaib p. 766. 

Dhamod, p. 203. 

Dham6nl, p. 696. 

Dhankot, pp. 793, 795. 

Dhanura, p. 286. 

Dhar, pp. 186, 187, 190, 298, 299, 303, 
306, 306, 366, 366, 367, 469, 470, 

472, 474, 626, 667, 669, 660, 666, 

671, 688, 690, 602, 604, 605, 612, 

615, 621. 

Dharagarh, pp. 2, 8, 9, 298. 

Dhol, p. 313. 

Dholpur, p. 480. 

Dib, p. 216. 

Dibaipur, pp. 362, 366, 467, 666, 683, 

688 . 

Dibaipur Banhariya, p. 604. 

Dilawara, p. 299. 

Diiawarah, pp. 362, 590. 

Dilwara, pp. 179, 220. 

Dllwarah, p. 632. 

Dip, pp. 181, 242, 282, 317, 330, 344, 
347, 369, 376, 380, 381. 

Dipalpur Banharla, p. 205. 

Dohut, p. 711. 

Dulapur, p. 678. 

Dulqa, pp. 387, 398, 404. 

Dumrah, p. 731. 

Dun, pp. 246, 282. 

Dundah, p. 479. 

Dungarpur, pp. 220, 308, 313, 330, 
331, 404, 406, 533. 


£ 

Egypt, pp. 537, 659. 

Ekdala, pp. 423, 426, 443, 446. 
Elichpur, pp. 167, 634, 537, 638. 
Erij, pp. 466, 467, 617, 618, 567. 


F 

Fattiabad, pp. 618, 642. 

Fatbpur, p. 766. 

Flruzabad, pp. 36, 89, 90, 244, 636. 
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G 

GanSsS, pp. 220, 224. 

Ganges, pp. 449, 451. 

Garjist&n, p. 159. 

Ghatl Hawaii, p. 522. 

^aznin, p. 641. 

(^iyaspur, p. 412. 

Ghogha, p. 268. 

Giian, pp. 159, 659. 

Gilwara, p. 306. 

Gita DSdrah, pp. 231, 233. 

Goa, pp, 99, 101, 126. 

G51konda, pp. 106, 168, 169. 
Gondwana, pp. 244, 366, 500, 588, 
592, 622. 


Gdndwara, pp. 90, 92, 537. 
Gosawar, p. 687. 

Goswa, p. 706. 


Gujrat, 

pp. 

2, 3, 

4, 9, 

18, 50, 54 

, 56, 

92, ; 

107, 

117, 

118, 

127, 

157, 

173» 

176, 

179, 

180, 

181, 

184, 

186, 

187, 

190, 

195, 

197, 

199, 

200, 

201, 

206, 

207, 

208, 

216, 

216, 

218, 

220, 

221, 

222, 

226, 

227, 

232, 

237, 

246, 

261, 

252, 

271, 

279, 

289, 

294, 

296, 

299, 

302, 

306, 

316, 

321, 

322, 

326, 

328, 

330, 

338, 

339, 

348, 

356, 

366, 

367, 

359, 

362, 

364, 

367, 

368, 

369, 

374, 

375, 

376, 

377, 

378, 

379, 

380, 

382, 

384, 

386, 

387, 

392, 

393, 

395, 

397, 

398, 

400, 

402, 

405, 

410, 

412, 

413, 

414, 

449, 

467, 

469, 

470, 

472, 

473, 

474, 

479, 

494, 

606, 

622, 

624, 

626, 

627, 

686, 

691, 

601, 

603, 

604, 

606, 

607, 

608, 

610, 

613, 

616, 

617, 

623, 

631, 

632, 

760, 

780, 

781, 

797, 

798, 


811. 

Gulbarga, pp. 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 18, 27, 
37, 38, 46, 46, 47, 60, 66, 97, 116, 
169, 213, 217. 

Gwaiiar, pp. 460, 479, 480, 607, 508, 
620, 622, 624, 627, 669. 

H 

^(Urdn Bazdff p. 748. 

Haloi, pp. 328, 341. 


Handiyah, pp. 621, 622, 628, 629. 
Hanspur, p. 660. 

Harauti, pp. 526, 628, 530. 

Harpur, p. 220. 

Harsol, p. 319. 

Harutl, p. 492. 

Hasanabad, p. 10. 

Haswas, p. 681. 

Hatiyapdl, p. 624. 

Hatmatl, p. 209. 

Hind. pp. 392, 763. 

Hindaun, p. 609. 

Hindiah, p. 666. 

Hindu Koh, p. 811. 

Hindukush, p. 641. 

Hindustan, pp. 13, 191, 321, 450, 612, 
528, 641, 697, 671, 676, 691, 692, 
694, 699, 700, 701, 708, 726, 727, 
732, 737, 750, 798, 810. 

Hirahpur, pp. 688, 691, 716, 746, 754. 
Hirapur, p. 716. 

Hirpur, pp. 664, 687. 

Hormuz, p. 260. 

Hurmuz, p. 161. 

Hushangabad, pp. 483, 499, 600, 601, 
526. 

I 

Idar, pp. 177, 180, 181, 192, 194, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 224, 247, 248, 267, 
296, 300, 301, 306, 307, 308, 309, 
343, 347, 621. 

IndarkSt, pp. 714, 715, 716, 718, 719. 
India, pp. 381, 392, 468, 660, 676, 677, 
761, 787, 788. 

Indus, 668. 

‘Iraq, pp. 108, 137, 161, 647, 689. 
Islamabad, pp. 367, 499. 

Itawah, pp. 447, 448, 449. 

J 

Jagat, pp. 269, 260, 261, 263. 

Jajnagar, pp. 205, 208, 421, 423, 475, 
476, 477, 479. 
jak, p. 730. 

Jakdar, p. 648. 

JaJiir, p. 122. 
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Jalalpiir, p. 541. 

Jalandar, p. 686. 

Jalna, pp. 62, 66, 72, 216. 

Jai5r, p. 270. 

Jalwara, p. 179. 

Jamalnagari, pp. 698, 760. 

Jamjah, p. 731. 

Jammu, pp. 650, 651, 674, 680, 682, 
688, 713, 756. 

Jamuna, pp. 462, 461, 617. 

Jar, p. 178. 

Jarud, p. 722. 

JStba, pp. 481, 482, 483. 

Jaukas, p. 761. 

Jaimpur, pp. 186, 322, 330, 446, 447, 
448, 449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 
466, 457, 460, 462, 463, 467, 481, 
615, 616, 793. 

Jawar, p. 609. 

Jhalawar, pp. 318, 386, 472. 

Jhalu, pp. 711, 728. 

Jharo, p. 724. 

Jhavail, p. 756. 

.Thelum, pp. 667, 683, 728, 757. 

Jln^, p. 203. 

J^agarh, pp. 196, 248, 253, 2/54, 264, 
277, 379, 398. 

Junir, pp, 75, 94, 95, 97, 113, 137. 
Juthanah, p. 400. 

K 

Kach, pp. 187, 267, 795. 

Kachwarah, pp. 641, 642, 669. 

K&bul, p. 723. 

Kadrul5, pp. 629, 630. 

Kahrar, pp. 362, 363, 700. 

Kahtw&rah, p. 760. 

Kahtmahamu, pp. 732, 733. 

Kaikania, pp. 97, 98. 

Kaitup, p. 631. 

K&kr§j, p. 399, 

K&krla, pp. 407, 408. 

Kakrun,pp. 307, 367, 368, 479, 4S8, 
606, 606. 

Kakpur, p. 765. 

KaiSchabutra, p. 139, 


Kalahmat, p. 732. 

Kaland, p. 214. 

K&lapur, p. 122. 

Kalhar, pp. 121, 122. 

Kalladah, pp. 199, 474. 

Kalinjar, p. 623. 

Kaliyadah, p. 669. 

Kalna, p. 289. 

KalpI, pp. 462, 463, 454, 456, 466, 
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